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PREFACE 


TbE collection of the material upon which this book is based, the 
arrangement of this, and the writing of the book itself have occupied 
about five years, during which I have also had many other distractions 
and occupations Whatever may be the shortcomings and defects of 
the present treatment, it is vain to attempt to extenuate or excuse them 
in a. short preface On the other hand, such merits and new informa- 
tion as the book may possess'i/ay be left for the discriminating reader 
to discover for himself 

I offer no apology for having omitted any specific treatment of the 
history of the English Vocabulary, and of English Syntax, during the 
centuries between Chaucer's day and our own Nor do I conceive that 
those who have a first-hand acquaintance with the subject will make it 
a ground of reproach to the author, that having, after all, done some- 
thing, he has not attempted to do everything It seems reasonable that 
a wnter should select for himself the aspects of a subject with which he 
will deal As I have myself not been altogether idle, during the last 
twenty years or so, in attempting to add to knowledge in vanous 
domains of the history of our language, I think I am entitled to invite 
others to give the world systematic treatises, even if these should be no 
more exhaustive than the treatment of other aspects in the present 
volume, upon historical English Syntax, and upon English Semantics. 
I have observed that these are branches of English studies which many 
people consider important for sciniebody else to tackle 

With regard to the present work, the facts here stated are with very few 
exceptions derived direct from the sources, that is from the documents 
themselves The conclusions drawn from these, both the larger 
generalizations and the more minute points, are independently arrived 
at, and represent my qwn interpretation of the facts I have not looked 
up specially everything that has previously been written upon the 
mnumerable questions here discussed, but have preferred to make my 
own inferences from my own material In all cases where I have taken 
facts or conclusions from others, I hope and believe that 1 have made 
full acknowledgement. 

In the slight sketch of Middle English dialectal features given in 
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Chapter II, I have made use to some extent of the well-known mono- 
graphs of Morsbach, Lekebusch, Dfille, and Frieshammer, but most of 
the statements are based upon my own observations As regards the 
Modem Penod, the credit due to a pioneer belongs to Dr. R E. 
Zachnssnn, who in Chapter II of his important work on Tht Pronunaa- 
tion of English Vowels^ from r4oo to 1700, has emphasized the impor- 
tance of what I have called occasional spellings, in the writings of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centunes. Dr Zachrisson’s collection of these 
spellings, and his method of dealing with them, have resulted in the 
need for a modification of the views previously held concerning the 
chronology of sound chaipges characteristic of the Modern period My 
own treatment of the vowels in accented syllables is based primarily 
upon the spellings of the kind referred to, and I am personally con- 
vinced that further investigations, over a wider period of time, will 
vindicate more and more, in the main, the Mews first stated by 
Dr. Zachrisson I believe I differ from some of his conclusions — I have 
not compared my results point by point with his — but it appears to me 
incontestable that we must put the 'vowel shift’ much further back than 
we were formerly accustomed to do Future research into the history 
of English pronunciation will, I think, concern itself rather with the 
testimony of the unconsciously phonetic spellings in the documents of 
the past, and with that of rhymes, than with the writings of the old 
grammarians It is often said that gieat caution is needed in using 
rhymes to establish the existence of this or that pionunciation This is 
perfectly true, and the same might be said of every other source of 
information concerning the speech of earlier generations Great caution 
IS necessary in all research, and so are courage and imagination 

I have utilized the phonetic spellings of the earlier documents in an 
attempt at the history of the pronunciation of vowels in unaccentuated 
syllables, see Chapter VII, and in dealing with the changes under- 
gone by consonantal sounds, see Chapter VUI 

It IS satisfactory to find that many features of pronunciation hinted 
at by the writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are often 
expressed by the occasional spellings much earlier The writers on 
pronunciation not infrequently adopt, as a phonetic spelling to express 
their meaning, forms practically identical with those occasional spellings, 
into which writers of letters and other documents quoted below so often 
slip unconsciously Thus it is rather striking to find for instance 
Porchmouth for 'Portsmouth' mentioned by Elphinston as a vulgarism 
in his day, to find the name spelt a hundred years earlier with -ch-, in 
the Verney Memoirs, and again more than a hundred years earlier still 
by Admiral Sir Thomas Howard (cf p 292, below) In the lace of this 
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evidence, it is hardly possible to doubt that the pronunciation referred to 
by Elphinston existed about two and a half centuries before his day. 

The references to the old orthoepists and grammarians in this book 
are taken either from my own notes, made some years ago from the copies 
of these works m the Bodleian, from modern reprints, or, in a few cases, 
from copies of the originals in my possession The quotations from 
Mulcaster’s Eltmentarte are in all cases from a photographic repro- 
duction of the Bodleian copy which niy colleague Professor Campagnac 
kindly lent me 

Books and collections of documents written in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, from which forms are taken, are included in the 
short Bibliography at the beginning of the book. I have not thought 
it worth while to draw up a list of works belonging to the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, as it seemed most probable that all of these 
would be known and accessible to readers of this book 

My gratitude is due to various friends who have helped me in 
different ways Ur John Sampson read the first four chapters in manu- 
script and gave me the advantage of his advice on many important 
points His kindly interest in the work, continually displayed, and his 
friendly encouragement, are not the least considerable benefits I have 
received from him 

Professor Elton was so kind as to read the proofs of Chapters IV and 
V, and to make many valuable criticisms and comments I regret very 
much that I was unable, owing to the stage which the work had reached, 
to adopt many of his suggestions, or to develop further several interest- 
ing lines of investigation which he indicated I can assure him that 
I am none the less grateful to him, and that his informing remarks will 
not be Masted 

To Professor R H Case I owe a peculiar debt Not only have 
I consulted him constantly on all kinds of minor points, chronological, 
biographical, textual, and never in vain, but I have derived enduring 
pleasure and inspiiation, and much valuable information, from our fre- 
quent discussions coiKcrning all manner of literary questions, both of 
a general and special character Mr ('jse most generously placed not 
only his stores of knowledge and the brnefit of his highly cultivated taste, 
but also his lihiary at' my disposal To him 1 owe my acquaintance 
with several important sixteenth- and seventeenth-century works, notably 
Lanehatn's Letter, and the Comparison of the Stages , he also lent me 
copies of these and several other rare books and tracts 

I offer my best thanks to Professor Campagnac for lending me his 
photographs of Mulcaster, to Professor Foster Watson for bringing the 
Correspondence of Dr Bastre to my knowledge, and for the loan of 
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the volume, aod to Professor C. H Firth for calling my attention to, 
and lending me, vol i of the Verney Papers, and for pointing out the 
importance of the State Papers of Henry VIII I tackled the latter too 
late in the day to do more than skim a few forms from the surface of 
a single volume The references to the passages from Boswell's Life of 
Johnson on pp 167 and 212 were most obligingly sent me by 
Mr A Okey Belfour of Belfast 

Miss Serjeantson of the University of Liverpool has helped rpe in 
many ways in verifying and checking a large number of references, 
in copying out several rather long extracts from seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth-century sources, and in some cases, by supplying me with actual 
forms — for instance a 3rd Pers Sing in -i in Bokenam which I had 
overlooked For these not unimportant services, promptly and cheer- 
fully rendered, my gratitude is now expressed 

In conclusion, I feel that if this book succeeds, on the one hand, in 
so interesting the general reader that he is impelled to study the subject 
for himself in the sources, and if, on the other, the special student of 
English should find in it such a collection of facts and inferences, and 
such a rnapping-out of the ground as shall serve as the basis for further 
discussion and investigation, then the volume will have justified its 
existence 

HENRY CECIL WYLD 

The University of Liverpool. 

December, l^ig. 



PREFATORY NOTE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


The new matter included in this Edition will be found chiefly in 
the appropriate places in the footnotes, though some have been 
incorporated m the text When the additional material, and the 
discussion which this involves extend beyond the limits of a 
footnote, recourse is had to an Appendix The new forms, and the 
topics dealt with for the first time in this book, are all indexed 
separately from the original Indices, which are left as they were 
The List of Sources, which in the earlier editions presented a 
somewhat confused appearance, has been recast, printed more 
clearly, and made to include later sources of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries 

A brief fist is added of some of the more important books which 
have appeared since this work was first published 

[ am happy to think that the price of the present Edition may 
bring the book within the reach of many students of English who 
found the cost of the first two Editions prohibitive 


AI-VESCOT 

March, 1936 


HENRY CECIL WYLD 
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REMARKS ON PHONETIC NOTATION 


In a book like the present, which deals with a large number of questions 
connected with pronunciation and its changes, it is absolutely indispensable 
that we should be able to expiress rapidly, accurately, and unambiguously 
the precise sounds we are dealing with This cannot be secured without 
the aid of Phonetic Notation 

The mam essentials of a Phonetic Notation are that there shall be 
a separate symbol for each separate sound ; that no symbol should be 
written if there is no sound to be expressed — e g no r is required in 
part, to expiess the pronunciation of most educated Englishmen It the 
present day, we therefore write [paij , that the same symbol should 
always express one and the same sound — thus [s] is alvva)S the initial 
sound in soap, [z] alwa3's the final sound in buzz, Ac. 

When It is remembered, for instance that the official spelling takes no 
cognizance of the many sound changes discussed in Chapters VI, VII, 
VIII, It IS evident that 'spelling' has nothing to do with the various 
problems involved, and that since we are dealing with sounds, we must 
have a simple and accuiate means of expressing the phonetic facts wc 
are considering Thus the wo'd flood, although often so spelt in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, may have, at a given time, three different 
pronunciations among different classes of speakers In writing about 
these we can express the various sounds quite cleaily by writing [u, u, a], 
but not by sjjeaking about the ‘oo-sound' 

If the simple principles just enumerated be borne in mind, and if the 
reader does not associate the sjmbols m [ ] with the sounds which they 
express, often very inconsistently in the traditional spelling, he will find 
very little difficulty in making out what sound is referred to Even if he 
does experience some trouble at first in getting a clear idea of the sound 
intended, he may comfort himself by remembering, that if a phonetic 
notation were not used, he would be unable to gam any idea on the 
subject at all 


TABLE OF PHONETIC SYMBOLS USED IN THIS BOOK 

Note that whenever phonetic sjmibols are used in the text they are 
enclosed m [ ] 

Vowels 

Symbol Sound expressed. 

[»] = English i as in bit 

[i] = English « as in see ; or French i in si The vowel of the 
latter is short ) 
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= English t in hd , when long [e] ihe French i before rasin pire 
[e] = French i in d/, when long [e] = German e in lehncn 
[s] = English ‘ short a' as in had- [£] = the same sound long. 

[и] ^ English 00 as in hoot. 

[ir] = English « in put 

[oj = German o as in Bohne. 

[oj = French o in fol 

[5] = English aw as in Law, or a in hall 

[j] = English 0 in not 

[^] = French u \n lu , when long [y] = French u in pure 
[(^] = French eu as in ceux. 

[ceJ = French eu as before r — petir. 

[iz-] — German short a in hass , when long, [a] = English a in hart 
or in father 

[a] = English vowel in cut, &c. 

[a] = unstressed vowel m water, &c This is one of the commonest 
vowel sounds in English , it occuis only in unaccented 
syllables. 

[a] = the vowel in the English words, curd, term, heard, worm, Bird. 
The diphthongs [at, oi, ei, au ou, ea, la] are simply combinations of 
ceiimn of the sounds mentioned in the table, they are heard in Bite, 
Bey, cake, how, note, hare, here, &c , respectively 

Definitions. The following technical terms for different kinds of 
sounds aie oher used — Back Vowel = a vowel made with the back of 
tongue as [a] , Fiont Vowel, one made in the front or middle of tongue 
as [i], Rounded Vowel, one in which the lips play a part, as [ii, y], &c ; 
Tense Vowel, one made with the tongue, hard, braced, and muscularly 
tense [i] , Slack Vowel, one made with the tongue soft, and muscularly 
slack, as [ij , High Mid, Low Vozvels these terms refer to the 
different degrees o( height of ihe tongue in articulation, [i, e, ae] are 
respectivnely High, Mid, and Low, Front, Slack vowels Raising refers 
to the movement of the tongue in passing, e g from [e] to [i] 

Consonant Symbols. 

[x] = sound of r/i in Scotch loch 

[j] = sound of^ in German sagen 

[jJ = sound of V mjacht, or j in German jagen, &c. 

[]] = sound ol ch in German -ich 
[vvj = sound of w in English wall, &c 
[vy] = sound of wh in Scotch or Irish while &c. 

[к] = sound of k as in king 
[g] = sound or,g as in good 
[q] = sound of ng as in sing. 

B 
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Lf] = sound of sh as in sfwol, &c 
[J] = sound of ge in French rouge, or of j in jamais 
[t, d, b, p, n, in, ), r, f, v] express the same sounds as in ordinary 
spelling-. 

[Jj] = sound of English ih in ihmk 

[IS] = soiind of English ih in this 

[s] = sound of j in so, or of c in city 

[zj = sound of z in haze, or of r in ts, wai, easy 

Definitions A Stop, or Slop Consonant, is one in the pronunciation 
of which the air-passage is completely closed, or stopped, for a moment 
— p, t, k These are sometimes called explosives An Open Consonant 
IS one in the articulation of which the air-passage is only narrowed, so 
as to allow a continual stream of air to pass — [1, s, fi, J], &c A Voiced 
Consonant is one during the articulation of which the vocal chords 
vibrate and produce a kind of 'buzz' — [z, v, 5, z], &c , which may be 
contrasted with the Voiceless, or Vn-voned, corresponding sounds 

[a. f. h /]. 

[h], the aspirate, or ‘ rough breathing as in hai, &c — is not inchuled 
among the consonants because it is not consonantal in character 
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INTRODUCTORY 

Writers upon the history of language are very careful to insist that the 
process of development or evolution of speech takes place in the living, 
spoken language, and not in written documents It is pointed out that 
language changes in the very act of speaking, that changes in pronuncia- 
tion, accidence, and the rest come about gradually, and by impierceptible 
degrees, within the lifetime of a single generation, and m transmission 
from one generation to another. A history of a language is an account 
of these slight and gradual changes, the cumulative results of which, in 
the course of several generations, may be very remarkable. In a primitive 
age, the written form of a language is, in the main, a reproduction of the 
spoken form, and follows as nearly as may be, though often lagging 
somewhat behind, the changing fortunes of the latter If a language 
ceases to be spoken as a normal, living means of intercourse between 
man and man, the written form can no longer change, but must remain 
fixed, since it must consist merely of a reproduction of ancient models , 
there is no longer a living, changing speech to mould its character and 
keep It up to date. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance for students of the history of a lan- 
guage. but one from which there is no escape, that they are dependent 
upon written documents for a knowledge of all but the most recent 
developments, since, in the nature of things, they can gain no direct and 
personal access to the spoken language earlier than the speech of the 
oldest living person they may know We are bound, therefore, to make 
the best use we can of the written records of the past, always bearing in 
mind -that our question in respect to the writers of these documents is 
ever — How did they speak? What fact of pronunciation is revealed by, 
or concealed beneath, this or that spelling? 

Our business in this book is mainly concerned with English as it has 
been spoken during the last four or five centuries; we are not attempting 
a histoiy of literary form, and our interest in written documents, whether 
they rise to the dignity of works of literature, or be of a humbler 
character, is primarily m proportion to the light these compositions throw 
Upon the spoken English of the period in which they were written At 
the same time, in the course of our inquiry', we are bound to deal with 
the origin and character of the English of Literature and its historical 
relation to the spoken English of the various periods. If we turn for 
a moment to consider quite biiefiy' the linguistic conditions in our own 
country at the present time, there are several outstanding facts which at 
once arrest attention On the one hand, we have a written form of English 
which IS common to all literary productions, and which is invanable as 
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regards spelling and grammar, both in books and private documenta. 
Wntlen English is fixed and uniform On the other hand, we find almost 
endless variety in the spoken language If we call up for a moment, in 
no matter how hazy a manner, two or three diffeient types of English 
which we have heard spoken in as many widely separated areas in this 
country, it is apparent at once that these types difTei very much Irom each 
other in almost every respect Their sounds — that is, the ways in which 
they are pronounced — are different , so, too, in many respects, are the 
grammatical forms, and there aie differences often in the names oC quite 
common objects If we think of these diffeient ijpes of uitered speech 
in relation to the vritten language we should perhaps find it difficult to 
say which of them appeared to be least effectually expressed by our 
present system of spelling In any case it must be obvious to every one 
ibat Literary English at the present time cannot be intended to repre- 
sent equally the language as spoken locally, let us say in Devonshire, 
Oxfordshire, or Yorkshire Perhaps it was never intended to lepreseni 
any of these tjpes, and, if not, it may well be asked. To what spoken type 
does It correspond? Again, it is quite possible for an educated person 
to speak with a very marked provincial accent, and 3 et to write perfectly 
good English In such a case the man may be said to speak one dialect 
and to write another, and the character of his spoken dialect need not 
influence his manner of writing to the smallest degree Certainly no 
indication of his peculiarities of pronunciation will be traceable in hii 
spelling It is necessary to consider rather more closely the varieties 
which exist in present-day Spoken English. 

As a rule when we speak of the English Dialects we mean varieties ot 
English which are associated with particular geographical areas or counties 
Many of these types of English at the present time are distinguished, 
according to the popular view, chiefly by possessing a more or less strange 
pronunciation, and certain elements in their vocabulary which are not 
current com in every part of the country, and especially not among the 
more educated portion of the community. Speech varieties of this kind, 
confined to particular areas, it is proposed to call Regional Dialects. 

By the side of these, [here are numerous otlier types of English which 
are not characteristic of any special geographical area, but rather ol social 
divisions or sections of the population Of these the chief is the type 
which most well-bred people think of when they speak of ‘English’. At 
the risk of oflending certain susceptibilities this type of English must be 
further described and paiticularized As regards its name, it may be 
called Good English, Well-bred English, Upper-class English, and it is 
sometimes, too vaguely, referred to as Standard English For reasons 
which will soon appear, it is proposed here to call it Received Standard 
Rnglish. 'I his form of speech differs from the various Regional Dialects 
in many ways, but most remarkably in this, that it is not confined to any 
locality, nor associated in any one’s mind with any special geographical 
area , it is in oiigin, as we shall see, the product of social conditions, and is 
essentially a Class Dialect. Received Standard is spoken, within certain 
social boundaries, with an extraordinary degree of uniformity, all over the 
country It is not any more the English of London, as is sometimes 
mistakenly maintained, than it is that of York, or Exeter, or Cirencester, 
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or Oxford, or Chester, or Leicester In each and all of these places, and 
in many others throughout the length and breadth of England, Received 
Standard is spoken among the same kind ol people, and it is spoken 
everywhere, allowing for individual idiosyncrasies, to all intents and pur- 
poses, in precisely the same way It has been suggested that perhaps 
the main factor in this singular degree of uniformity is the custom of 
sending youths from certain social strata to the great public schools If 
we were to say that Received English at the present day is Fublio School 
English, we should not be far wrong 

It has been said that Received Standard is one from among many forms 
of English which must he grouped under Cla‘-s Dialects. By the side of 
this type there exist innumerable varieties, all more or less resembling 
Received Standard, but differing from it m all sorts of subtle ways, which 
the speaker of the latter might find it hard to analyse and specify, unless 
he happened to be a practised phonetician, but which he perceives easily 
enohgh These varieties are certainly not Regional Dialects, and, just as 
certainly, they are not Received Standard Until recently it has been 
usual to regard them as so far identical with this, that the diderences 
might be ignored, and what we here call Received Standard, and a large 
part of these variants that we are now considering, were all grouped 
together under the genera! title of Standard English, or Educated English 
This old classification of English Speech, as it now exists, into Provincial 
(Regional)Dialects,and Standard or Educated English, was verymadcquate, 
Mnce It Ignored the existence of Class Dialects, or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say that it ignored the existence of more than one Class 
Dialect, and included under a single iitle many varieties which differ as 
much from what we now call Received Standard as this does from the 
Regional Dialects The fact is that these types of English, which are not 
Provincial or Regional Dialects, and which are also not Received Standard, 
are in reality offshoots or variants from the latter, which have sprung up 
through the factors of social isolation among classes of the community 
who formerly spoke, in most cases, some form of Regional Dialect It is 
proposed to call these variants Modified Standard, in order to dis- 
tinguish them from the genuine article This addiiional term is a great 
gam to clear thinking, and it enables us to slate briefly the fact that there 
are a large number of Social or Class Dialects, sprung from what is now 
Received Standard, and variously modifitd through the influence of 
Regional speech on the one hand, or, on the other, by tendencies which 
have arisen within certain social groups 

These forms of Modified Standard may, m some cases, differ but 
slightly from Received Standard, so that at the worst they are felt merely 
as eccentricities by speakers of the latter, in others they differ vciy 
considerably, and in several ways, from this type, and are regarded as 
vulgarisms It is a grave error to assume that what are known as 
‘educated’ people, meaning thereby highly trained, instructed, and 
learned persons, invariably speak Received Standard Naturally, such 
speakers do not make ‘ mistakes ’ m grammar, they may have a high and 
keen perccpiion of the nght uses of words, but with all this they may, 
and often do, use a type of pronunciation which is quite alien to Received 
Standard, either m isolated words or in whole groups. These deviations 
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from the habits of Received Standard may be shown just as readily in 
over-careful pronunciation, which aims at great 'correctness ’ or elegance 
—as when / is pronounced in often, or when initial h is scrupulously 
uttered (wherever written) before all personal pronouns, even when these 
are quite unemphasized in the sentence — as m a too caielcss and slipshod 
pronunciation — as when buttered toast is pronounced hutterd tose, or 
object IS called objic, and so on. 

Again, the deviation from Received Standard mav be in the direction 
neither of over-carefulness nor of over-slovenliness There maj' be simply 
a difference of sound, as when clerk is made to rhyme with shirk, or laugh 
with gaff, OT valet is pronounced without a as if it were a French word 
Or the difference may not have to do with pronunciation at all, but may 
consist in the inappropnate use of a word — say of lady or gentleman, 
or some other simple ‘derangement of epitaphs’. 

Different social grades have different standards of what is becoming in 
speech, as they have in dress and manners, or other questions of lasle 
and fashion Thus, for example, while some habitually use ’em, ain’t, 
broke (past participle), shillin, others would regard such usage with 
disapproval 

All these things and countless others of like nature are in no wise 
determined by 'education' in the sense of a knowledge of books, but by 
quite other factors The manner of a man’s speech from the point of 
view we are considering is not a matter of intellectual training, but of 
social opportunity and experienre It is of great importance for our 
purpose in this book that the distinction between Regional and Class 
Dialects should be cleaily grasped, and also that the existence of Modified 
Standard, by the side of Received Standard, should be fully recognized 
The very nature and origin of the English of Literature and of Received 
Standard Spoken English cannot be undersiood unless these facts be 
cleaily before us Both the latter and Literary English derive their origin 
from several Regional types, and have from time to time been influenced 
by others in minor respects But, during the last two centuries at least, 
the modihcationa which have come about in the spoken language .ire the 
result of the influence not primarily of Regional but of Class Dialects. 

Upon these influences, and their effects, it will be our business in this 
book to attempt to throw some light 

But the question will be asked, Where docs Received Standard English 
come from ? This question must be answered, at least in outline, at once. 

It IS evident that any form of language, whatever may be its subsequent 
history, must, in the beginning, have had a local habitation, an area over 
which 11 was habitually spoken, a community of actual speakers among 
whom It grew up and developed In other word,s, if Received Standard 
IS now a Class Dialect, and the siarting-point of othi.r Class Dialects, tt 
must once have been a Regional Dialect 

If we examine the recoids of our language in the jjast, it appears that 
from the thirteenth centuiy onwaids a large number of writings exist 
which were produced in London, and apparently in the dialect of the 
capital. 'I hese documents are of vaiious kinds, and include proclama- 
tion.s, charters, wills, parliamentary records, poems, and treatises. Among 
the latter we may reckon the works of Chaucer. The language of these 
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London vntings agrees more closely wilh the form of English which 
was later recognized as the exclusive form for literary purposes than 
does the language of any other mediaeval English documents So far, 
then, it appears that Chaucer used the dialect spoken in London for his 
prose and poetry , this is proved by the agreement of his language with 
that of other documents of a literary or an official character, written in 
London before, during, and after his time When, alter the inlroduction 
of printing, a definite form of English becomes the only one used m 
liteiary composition, that form is on the whole, and in essential respects, 
the normal descendant of Chaucer's dialect, and of Caxion's The latter 
writer specifically states that he uses the Ijjie of English spoken in London, 
and in ihe following century, Pultenham, to whom we shall again refer 
later, recommends, as the proper English for the writer, that which is 
spoken in London London speech then, or one type of it as it existed in 
the fourteenth century, is the ancestor of Literary English, and it is also 
the ancestor of our present-day Received Standard Written Standard 
may be said to have existed from the end of the fouiieenth century, 
although it was not used to the complete exclusion of other forms for 
another hundred years or so It is more difficult to date the beginning 
of the existence of a spoken standard It is certain that educated people 
continued to use local dialects long after thev had given up attempt- 
ing to put these local forms down on paper Tins is true of the uppei 
classes no less than of the humbler As we shall see, theie are plenty of 
proofs of this in literature The question is, How soon did men begin to 
feel that such and such forms were ‘light’ in the spoken language, and 
tliat others should be avoided? for it is the exisience of this It ding that 
constitutes the emergence of a favoured or stanriaid dialect I'he exis- 
tence of such a stanilard of Spoken English is cerlainly established by 
remarks of grammarians and others in the sixieiiuh century, and it is 
highly probable that the first recognition of the superiority of one type 
over the others must be placed at k.isi as early as the fifieenth century, 
and perhaps earlier still 

A further question, closely related to the above, but not quite identical 
with It, IS, When did the ancestor of our present Received Standard become 
a Class Dialect ? Another way of putting this question is to inquire how 
eaily do appieciable and recognized diveigences appear between the 
speech of the u[jper and lower classes in Loudon There are general 
reasons foi belie. mg that social dialects would arise quite early in a large 
community, it may be possible, though not easy, to establish from docu- 
mentary evidence a piotiabiliiy that they aeiuallK did exist in the fifieenth 
century, it is quite ccilaiii that in the sixteenth century a difference was 
recognized between upper-class English and the language of the humbler 
order of the people, and we have the perfectly definite statement of 
Puttenham that this was the ease 

A simpler problem, but one which must be touched upon here, is the 
diffusion of the common liieiary type ol ihe written language on the one 
hand, and of the bpoken Standard tnghsfi upon the other 

As we shall see, before the middle ol the liftcentli century, long before 
printing was introduced, we find that the local di.ilects arc less and less 
used 111 writing, whether in private more or less official documents, 
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such u wills a.nd letters, or in wha.t 'ne must regard as literary works 
in the special sense This is due partly to the study of London official 
documents by scribes and lawyers and other officials, partly, in the case 
of literature pioper, to the immense vogue of Chaucer. 

With the advent of Caxton and his successors the spread of a know- 
ledge of the English in which he wrote became easy and natural 

The diffusion of ihe Spoken Standard was a much slower process It 
IS not complete at the present time, as we see from the fact that more or 
less pure Regional Dialects still linger on. The first classes, outside the 
metropolis, to acquire the Spoken Standard would be those representa- 
tives of the nobility and gentry who visited the Court for longer or 
shorter periods, and the higher officials the great lawyers, statesmen, ajid 
ecclesiastics whose business brought them into contact with the Kihg and 
his courtiers Another influence was that of the Universities, who sent out 
the clergy into country parishes, and masters into the schools T he influ- 
ence of printed books was no doubt considerable, even in modifying actual 
speech, for alihough these could not affect pronunciation to any great 
extent, they made an ever-increasing public acquainied with the ginm- 
matical forms and general structure of a dialect which had these features 
in common with what was becoming more and more the standard 
medium of intercourse in polite society 

Not less important than the above, in spreading the current coin of the 
form of English which has gradually taken the place of the old Regional 
Dialects nearly everywhere, are the activities of trade and commeice 
The necessity for intercourse between the great provincial centres of 
industry and the metropolis, and the extraordinary development ol means 
of locomotion during the nineteenth ceniuiy, which facilitated travel, 
have carried the speech of London into all parts of the country and made 
It the current form 

On the other hand, while the geographical diffusion of some form of 
Standard English has thus grown apace, its spread among all classes of 
the population has been secured by the bicaking down of social boundaries 
and intermingling of classes, as well as by the development of education. 
In all the schools, in no matter what geographical area, or among what 
social grade, an attempt is made to eliminate the most marked pro- 
vincialisms and vulgarisms Thus gradually the Regional Dialects are 
being extirpated, the coarser features of the vulgarer foims of Class 
Dialect are being softened, and (he speech of the rising generation is 
lieing brought up to a certain pitch of refinement — or so it is believed. 
At any rate a process of modification is always going on 

Thus a form of speech which began as a Regional Dialect has become 
at once the sole recognized form used in writing, and has gradually 
extended its sway in colloquial use not merely all over the counliy, but 
among all classes 

But this latter process could not happen without a loss of uniformity, 
and thus a fresh differentiation has taken place, lesulting in the large 
number of forms of Modified Standard which now exist 

Among the forms we may distinguish two mam kinds — one kind which 
18 definitely modified by some existing Regional Dialect, and another 
which seems to be more purely a Class Dialect with no characteiistic 
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Regional influence that can be discovered Of the former kind there are 
innumerable varieties, and they may be heard in the larger towns such 
as York, Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, &c. The other kind 
of Modified Standard seems to exist chiefly among the more or less 
educated Middle Class of the South, especially within fifty miles or so 
of London, and, of course, in London itself. The distinctive character 
of the Modified Standard of the big towns remote from London consists 
chiefly in certain approximations in the pronunciation of vowel, and, to 
a lesser degree, of the consonantal sounds to those of the nearest Regional 
Dialect This kind of English is often described as ‘ a provincial accent 
We ought probably to reckon the typical Cockney English of London, as 
spoken by educated Middle Class people, in the same class as the above, 
only here we should not speak of a ‘provincial accent ’, but of a ‘ Cockney 
accent’ The peculiarities of this kind of London English, which dis- 
tinguish It from Received Siandard, are doubtless as much Regional in 
origin as are those of Liverpool or Manchester 

Much below these types in the social scale we have, both in London 
and in the big towns of the Midlands, other forms of Modified Standard, 
also influenced by the Regional Dialect, only more strongly so than the 
educated speech just referred to, various other Class Dialects which we 
should not hesitate lo describe as vulgar The London Cockney of the 
streets IS an example of this genre 

The special type of Modified Standard spoken in such a centre as 
Liverpool or Manchester may become so well established that each of 
theseand similar cities may form a starting-point whence linguistic influence 
spreads over an area coextensive with their social and economic influence. 

Thus the process of differentiation is almost infinite, and the tendency 
of language is not, as it has sometimes been wrongly said, in the 
direction of uniforniiiy, but of variety. The former view, which arose 
from a realization that the old Regional Dialects of England were dis- 
appearing, lost sight of the fact that their place was being taken by a 
totally diffeient form of English, not developed normally from the several 
Regional Dialects, but one of diflerent origin, acquired through external 
channels The old dialects were not growing like each other, but were 
vanishing. In their places various forms of Modified Standard have 
arisen. 

We may now briefly consider the dialectal character of the London 
English from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Already in 
Henry Ill’s Proclamation of 1258 we find that the dialect has both 
Southern and East Midland features, while Davie, about half a century 
later, and the fourteenth-century London Charters show the same 
mingling of type, and also have some specifically South-Eastern or 
Kentish forms The East Midland characteristics become more marked, 
and the purely Southern less so Chaucer's poetry shows a slight 
increase of the East Midland element, and a corresponding diminution 
of the Southern, and in his prose the Southern element is weaker still 
Fifteenth-century official London documents and the language of Caxlon 
have very laigely lost the purely Southern features, and henceforth the 
English of Literature and Standard Spoken English display less and less 
the characteristics of the old Southern Dialect, and an ever-growing 
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proportion of typical East Midland peculiarities Thus London English 
has ever been a combination of elements characteristic of at least three 
Regional Dialect typies, and while all three are still clearly traceable 
to-day, present-day English is very largely descended from the ofd East 
Midland type Throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth ccnturie'sj how- 
ever, purely Southern features, since discarded, crop up, here and there, 
in the published works and in the private correspondence of the best 
writers. 

The history of London English since Davie, and later of Received 
Standard, has been a gradual shifting of the relative preponderance In the 
various Regional elements of which it is composed The influence of 
the Class Dialects probably began in the sixteenth century 

The mixed character of the dialect of London in the Middle Ages is 
not to be wondered at, having regard to the geographical position of the 
city Further, the growing importance of London as a maiket bi ought 
traders into it from all parts of the country, and the strong East Midland 
influence probably came from the great business centre of Norwich 

A great deal has been said about different tyjies of dialect, and it is 
well to be quite clear as to the nature of the dialinctions which separate 
these. It will be convenient to deal with these under the three main 
heads of Pronunciation, Accidence, or Grammatical forms, and Vocabulary 
Perhaps the most important characteristic of dialect is iis pronunciation 
At the present lime, it is certainly this feature which chiefly distinguishes 
Received Standard from the di/Terent kinds of lilodified Standard, 
especially when the latter, as so often happens, is spoken by persons who 
are more or less highly educated. Such people will hardly differ in their 
grammar from Received Standard, and as regards Vocabulary, except 
in a limited number of familiar colloquialisms and slang which certainly 
do vary from class to class, it may be said that, on the whole, persons of 
the same kind or degree of instruction possess approximalel) the same range 
of words. This is largely determined by general culiure and habits of 
reading It is of course obvious that every occupation or profession 
has technical words of us own, which, while habitual to its members, are 
unfamiliar or perhaps unknown to those outside These technical ‘ trade 
terms’ are not under consideration for the moment 

To return to Pronunciation In the older dialects, where conditions 
are less complex, the question resolves itself very largely into the special 
treatment, within a certain speech area, of an original sound We must 
illustrate this point briefly In Old English there was a diphthong 
(i e. a combination of two vowel sounds) up which according to its 
origin, was long in some words and short in others The dialects of the 
South-West, and West Midlands, by the middle of the thirteenth century 
at any rate, had altered this sound into one closely resembling the present 
French vowel in i/u This vowel is wriilen a, after the French method, 
in Middle English On the other hand, ihe dialects of the East, especially 
the East Midlands (East Anglia), changed this old diphthong into a sound 
which was written e, which, when it represented the old long eo, was 
pronounced like Mod French / in </e', and, when it corresponded to the 
old short ra, was pronounced like e as in bete 

Examples of these two types are . — O E rorpe (/ = ‘ ih '), M F on the 
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one hand ur^t, and on ihc other tr}>t ‘ earth O E. ceorl, M E chu''l{e) 
and cherli^e) 'churl', O E deorc ‘dark’, M E. durk and derk , O E. ieosan 
(inf) ‘choose’, ME chusen and chisen- O E. lead ‘people', ME hide 
and !lde. It li probable that the Mod Eng spelling churl and the now 
obsolete spelling chuse are survivals of the old w-lype. 

One other example of an old vowel, developed on different lines in 
different dialects, is the O E sound a (pronounced like the vowel in hard), 
which in the M £ dialects of the South and Midlands is written o, oo, oa, 
representing no douht some kind of long ‘ o ’-sound, but in the Northern 
and Scotch M E dialects is still written a (or at) and rhymes with an 
‘e’-sound We find these differences preserved to-day when we compare 
slone,/oe, hoi, OE sidn, fd, hat, with the Scotch static, fae, hct In the 
latter word the vowel has been shortened, just as it has been in hot, earliei 
written hoate, &c These are examjiles of old differences which distinguish 
different Regional Dialects 

Now in dealing with a mixed dialect like that of London m the 
thirteenth century, the wiitten and spoken forms of which later became 
respectively the common litciary language and Received Standard, the 
problem arises of disentangling the various Regional types of which 
these forms of English are composed The variegated character of tlie 
old London dialect is well exhibited in the developments therein found 
of the Old English sound which was written y, but pronounced like 
French u in bu, tune, &c There are three possibilities 

In the larger part of the country, the South-West, the Central and 
West Midlands as far north as Lancashire and Derbyshire, the old sound 
remained apparently unaltered in the M E period, and was written with 
the P'lench symbol for this sound — u In the South-East, Kent, Essex, 

and a large pait of East Anglia, ihe old sound appears in M E as e, 
indeed it had taken this form already in the ninth century in Kent, 
but in the North, and in the East Midlands, including parts of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, O E ajijiears as i in Middle English. Now the 
London Dialect of the fourteenth century has all three developments of 
this sound , indeed the same word may occur in more than one type, 
showmg that all three types were cun cm m the London area Examples 
are — O E synne ' sin ', M E sinne, suntie, srnnr , O E byrian ‘ to bury 
M.E birie{Ti), btirie(n), berie[ti) , O E biycj; ‘ bridge M E brigge, brugge, 
bregge , O E cv^san ‘ to kiss , M E kisse(ri), kiisse{n), kessc{ti) 

In Present-day English we piescrve all three types, although we do not 
admit more than one form of any given word — thus kiss, sm, hill, 
bridge, ridge, list (vb ), 4c , belong to the E. Midland type ; bundle, rush 
(the plant), thrush, dutch, cudgel, and some others, aie derived from the 
type having the French, «-sounci m Old and Middle English, though this 
has changed since the latter period into quite a different sound, while fledge, 
knell, merry represent the Kentish, Souih-Easrern, and East Anglian ly pe- 
lt should be noted that our bury is spell according to M £ i^-iype, and 
pronounced according lo the South-Eastern hpe, while busy is also spelt 
according to the former type, but our pronunciation of it is derived from 
the E Midland bisy, very commonly lound in M E and Early Modern. 
All the above words have the vowel^ in Old English 

It IB quite possible, though at present difficult to establish, that the 
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distribution of types in the above words depended originally upon Class 
Dialects In any case the usage fluctuates, even in good wnteis, during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and does not altogether agree with our 
present habits One of the things which complicates our problems is that 
it IB possible for a peculiarity which is Regional in origin to pass into 
London speech and Early Standard English through the channel of 
a particular class, so that so far as this particular form of English is con- 
cerned the feature begins as a characteristic of Class Dialect From this 
starting-point it may gam wider and finally, perhaps, almost universal 
currency. An apparent example of this is the pronunciation of i as e, 
e g tdl for A//, stnce for since, celezen for citizen, and so on. This pecu- 
liarity, to judge by the occasional spellings, gams ground gradually in 
London English from the late fifteenth century onwaids These ^-spellings 
apjiear to be more numerous among the middle-class writers, in private 
letters, &c., than among the more distinguished members of society, 
though the latter are by no means free from them In the eighteenth 
century tell, Slz., is distinctly mentioned as a London vulgarism. So far 
as our evidence goes, these e-spelhngs, in words that originally had i, 
appear earliest, and are most frequent, in documents wiiLLen in the 
extreme East — Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk If this is correct, then we 
have here a Regional character which tvas given currency through the 
lower and middle classes of the metropolis, and later, to judge from the 
spellings in the Verneys’and Lady Wentworth’s Letters (cf p 229), must 
have been fairly widespread in the speech of the upper classes of that 
period This peculiarity has apparently disappeared entirely from decent 
English, though a jironunciation something like pen for p\n, &c , is common 
among vulgar speakers 

A rather more difficult problem is presented when in Received Standard 
two different tjpes are found side by side, one of which is of compara- 
tively late appearance, when this later type, being at one time exhibited 
by a large number of words, has at the present time become restricted to 
a much smaller group — when in fact the distribution of the tjpes among 
words of one and the same original clas-, has gradually been altered. 
A case in point is seen in the history of a large group of words which m 
Middle English contained the combination the original pronunciation 
of which was approximately that of the Mod German er ‘he’. As 
regards the spelling of these words, present-day English writes sometimes 
-er-, as in certain, servant, &c , somelimes -ear-, as in learn, heard, &c , 
sometimes -ar-, as in star, far, dark, &c We have two distinct vowel 
sounds in the above words, one that of the vowel in bird, the other that 
of the first vowel m father All the words spelt -ar- are pronounced with 
this latter sound, and also some spelt -er-, as rUrk, Derby, &c , and a 
certain number spelt -ear-, as heart, hearth The rest, whether spielt -ear- 
os -er-, are pronounced with the sound heard in bird Now all these 
words and many others were originally wiitten with -er- in M.E Why 
this diversity m pronunciation at the present time, a diversity which has 
actually to some extent been crystallized in the spelling? How has it 
come about that many of these words are now pronounced with the vowel 
as in bird, which in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries 
were pronounced, by good speakers, according to the ‘ -ar- ’ type ? That 
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this was so IS proved not only by the statements of writers on pronuncia- 
tion, but by the spelling- in private and published documents Thus, to 
mention a few sixteenth-century instances, Bishop Latimer writes swarving 
‘ s'KCTvxT)^’, /arvenllye, clargie, Aarif ‘ heard ’ , Ascham has Aarif ‘ heard 
Queen Elizabeth writes harde and /arrow ‘peison’, Thomas Wilson 
wiites darlh 'dearth' (For a fuller treatment of this point, and evidence 
of -ar- pronunciations in the following centuries, see pp. 212-22, below ) 

At the present time the distribution of the -er- (vowel as in bird') and 
-ar- (vowel as in fathtr) types is perfectly fixed in Received Standard, and 
none of the above pronunciations would be considered polite, though the 
list of -ar- pronunciations in the seventeenth and eighteenth centunes 
which differ from our own is even longer than that for the sixteenth 
(see pp. 165, 217-21) Between the last quarter of the eighteenth and the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, it is evident that a very great shifting 
took place in Received Standard, m the distribution of the two types of 
pronunciation in words of this class. W^hal is the reason for this? 

I think It IS difficult, if not impossible, to suggest any other cause than 
the influence of Class dialect 1 he history of tins question is very curious, 
and the details must be lelt (or a later chaptei, but it may be stated here 
in outline, and without proofs The change of -er- to -ar- seems to have 
staited in the dialects of the S East (a lew spellings occur in the thirteenth 
century), and to have spread to East Anglia, from 1 460 onwards these forms 
are pretty numerous in the Regional dialect of Essex and Suffolk The 
London Ofiicial dialect and the Litciary dialect had but few -ar- forms 
before the fifteenth cerituiy, and they are rare before the end of this or the 
beginning ol the following ccnturj. Their number increases with the 
advance of the century, and tlicy are most numerous in the private 
documents of Middle Class wiiters down to the middle of the sixteenth 
century The facts seem to point to the -ar- foims being importations 
from below into Upper Class English They become mcieasingly 
fashionable until the last quarter of the eighteenth t eiilury, when they 
recede before the other t)pe, leaving comparatively lew survivors, and 
those chiefly, though not entirely, such words as dark, Ac , where the -ar- 
spellmg was by this lime traditional ami fixed. I believe that the explana- 
tion must be sought in the inlluenee of cultivated Middle Class speakers, 
who were not content to abide by the now traditional pronunciation 
‘ sarvice ‘ vortue ‘ sarmon but preferred to adopt what they cunceived 
to be the more ‘correct’ and ‘refined’ pionuiiciation suggested by lh“ 
spelling, which by that lime had long been fixed If this view is the 
right one, and the facts seem to establish it, then we have here a linguistic 
feature which found Us way from a Regional dialect into Middle Class 
London speech, passed "thence into Received Standaid, only to be 
ousted later by a fresh wave of Middle Class influence, this lime in the 
direction of a deliberale attempt at elegance In its inception, this 
innovation was probably considered as vulgar and finnicky, as we still 
consider ‘ fore-liead ’ instead of ‘ forrid ’, or ‘ of/en ' instead of ‘ offen 
which last, by the way, Queen Elizabeth herself wrote, and doubtless 
pronounced 

W.hile so many words formerly pronounced according to the -ar- 
type are now pronounced according to the -er- type, the formei is still 
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adhered to in clerk, heat t, and in the proper names Berkshire, Berkley, 
Berlie, Derby, tc., and this m spite of the spelling To pronounce these 
as with the vowel heard in bird is a vulgarism from the point of view 
of Received Standard, and in heart this pronunciation is proba^ily ne\ei 
heard 

We may now pass to illustrate vanations in Accidence associated with 
different dialect types Good examples, of old standing, are the forms 
of the 3rd pers Pres Indie sing , and the pi of the same tense in verbs 
In M E all the Southern and most of the Midland dialects usee} a 3rd 
pers sing in -eth, cuincih, &c , until we get preity far north, to Lincoln- 
shire, where forms in -es, -is, cutties, cumts. Sec , were almost equally 
common The Northern dialects alwa)s use cumis, cums, See At the 
present day the -eth forms are unknown in colloquial English anywhere, 
but are often used in poetry, chiefly because they provide an additional 
syllable for purposes of metre, and they are familiar to all through the 
Bible and the Prayer Book 1 hese foims are, then, survivors of thh old 
Southern and Midland usage The -x forms, now universal, are originally 
Northern, but from the point of Modern English they may be regarded 
as Midland, since it is pretty clear that they have come into the language 
of everyday life from East Anglian sources. (On this point, however, 
see pp 334-7. below ) Now these -x forms are practically unknown in 
London English, official, literary, and colloquial, duiing the whole of 
the fifteenth and the early part of the sixteenth century In East 
Anglia, however, they appear, even in prose, during the latter part of 
the fifteenth century, and are found occasionally much earlier They are 
very rare in Literary English prose or in private letters until quite 
late in the sixteenth century, though they are commoner in some writers, 
e g Latimer, Ascham, WiKon, than in others, and it may be noted that 
these three were all Cambridge men, and belonged respecuvely to 
Leicestershire, Yorkshire, and Lincolnshire The -x forms are verv 
common in Queen Elizabeth’s letters written during the last tweniy 
years of her life, but much rarer in the earlier ones, written when 
she was a girl In poetry, in the first half of ihe sixteenth century, 3rd 
persons in -x are commoner than in the prose of ihe same period, 
showing that their use here at a time when they were not in Common 
and familiar use is due to meliical reasons It seems that by the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, however, these forms had become 
usual in familiar speech and private letters, though the -eth forms con- 
tinued to be used not only in poetry, but in the more elevated prose 
style This is well seen in the Authorized Version, and in such writers 
as Raleigh and Browne The auxiliaries hath and doth continued in 
literary, and perhaps also in occasional colloquial, use throughout the 
eighteenth century 

The old M E Pres Indie plurals are as follows in the South -eth, 
we cume)>, or cumeth, See. ; in the Midlands -en, we cumen, &c , in the 
North -es, or -is, we cumis, &c The earliest London documents have 
ihe Southern forms exclusively, but as early as 1258 the Midl.uid forms 
predominate (Hen Ill's Proclamation), and Davie in 1327 has only one 
example of an -eth ending 

The later fourteenth-century documents, including the works of 
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Chaucer, have vpiy many forms in -rn or -e, and very few in -rih. 
Caxton’s typical form is -en Hencefoith we may say that -eii or the 
-f iviih the loss of -n is the characteristic foim of Literary English, and 
this is the ancestor of our present form without ending The -n is 
found mnly sporadically during the sixteenth century. By the side of 
these Midland foims, the Southern -eih occurs in private letters, and 
even in published literary works here and theic throughout the sixteenth 
century, being found, for instance, occasionally in Euphues (For details 
on the Pres. Indie Sing and PI , see pp 334-41, below ) 

In die history of these verbal forms we see the gradual displacement 
nnd finally the complete elimination, in Literary and Standard Spoken 
English, of one dialectal t3'pe by another 

I urning now to Vocabulary as a feature of dialectal type, we find that 
in the older works on Modern Regional Dialect this is almost the only 
aspect dealt with, indeed most of these works are, in the main, mere 
glossaries of the vaiioiis dialects It is a fact that the present-day 
provincial dialects between them possess a very large number of words 
which either (a) are not used at all in Received Standaid, or (i) which 
express dilferent ideas m the dialects from those which they express in 
Received St.iiidaid On the other hand, nearly all dialect glossaries 
contain numbers of words, assnrncd to the diahct, winch are perfectly 
current in the best spoken and Literary English, and used everywhere tn 
precisely the same sense For an element ol vocabulary to rank as 
a characteristic dialect feature, this tlemenl, or word, must be either 
unknown altogether m Liicrarv and Received Standard English, or else 
must be used tn different sense with a different idiomatic value from 
those given to it in Spoken or Literary Standard Such Scotch words 
as neavr ‘ fist 'to close', ashet ‘ d\'=,h \ jaiv-box ‘sink’, amongst 
thousands of oihers, fulfil the first of the above conditions— all of them 
would be entirely outlandish and incomprehensible lo English people of the 
South — while Insh-Eiighsh aftet in he’s after doing it = ‘he’s lust done 
It’, Scotch and North of Ireland to think tong meaning ‘to feel lonely', 
Irish-English to knock in the horse knocked htm at the stone gap = ' threw 
him at the stone wall’, and bold in the sense of ‘naughty’, said of 
a child, fulfil the second condiiion 

As regards the cai her periods ol English, a minute analysis of the 
characteiistic regional distiihution of vocabulary has yet to b; made for 
Middle English It is, however, a well-ascertained fact that in certain 
districts of the Midlands and North very large numbers of Scandinavian 
words were m use whu h were unknown in the South, and the occurrence 
of these in a text would be a safe test, apart from other considerations, 
by which 10 rule out a southern migm 

In Middle English it would seem that words often had a comparatively 
limited diffusion, if we may judge of this from the rarity of their occur- 
rence In such texts as the West Midland Alliterative Poems (Pearl, 
Patience, Cleanness, &c ) and Sir Gawayne and the Gieen Knight, there 
are dozens ol words which seem to be peculiar to these texts, and lo have 
died out of all dnlects at the present time The history of a very large 
part of the vocabulary of the present-day English dialects is still very 
obscure, and it is doubtful whether much of it is of any antiquity. So 
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far very liltle attempt has been made to sift the chaff from the pram in 
that vast receptacle the English Dialect Dictionary, and to decide which 
elements are really genuine ‘ corruptions ’ of words which the yokel has 
heard from educated speakers, or read, misheard, or misiead, and 
Ignorantly altered, and adopted, often with a slightly twisted significance 
Probably many hundreds of ‘dialect’ words are of this origin, and have 
no historical value whatever, except inasmuch as they illustrate a general 
principle in the modification of speech Such words are not, as a rule, 
characteristic of any Regional Dialect, although they may be ascribed 
to one of these, simply because some collector of dialect forms has 
happened to hear them m a paiticular area They belong rather to 
the category of ‘mistakes’ which any ignorant speaker may make, 
and which such persons do make, again and again, m every part of 
the country 

The question which chiefly concerns us here with regard to vocabujary 
IS how far Standard English, written and spoken, has been influenced by 
provincial vocabulary during the last four or five hundred years This 
is a very difficult question to answer with any degree of certainty, but ihe 
probability is that such influence has been very slight After all, the 
essentials of our vocabulary are pretty much the same as they are m 
Chaucer or Caxton Ceitain terms and idioms have become obsolete, 
certain affectations and preciosities wine h occur in Caxton have peiished — 
if indeed they ever lived m English, outside his works , many new words 
of learned origin, or learned concoctions, such as terms from Greek 
elements to designate new scientific discoveries, many words from foreign 
tongues, have become current m our speech since the beginning of the 
fifteenth century , but has there been any great inllux of plain English 
words from English provincial dialects? Such words would necessarily 
be terms connected with the simplest and most ordinary experiences of 
everyday life, and life on rather a humble plane But words of this kind 
have not been renewed since the fifteenth century to any great extent, 
and it is certain that it is not from the uncouth Regional dialects, already 
falling into disrepute among both the learned and the polite, that the 
rising Standard English would derive the means for a completer and subtler 
expressiveness 

When at the present time we find that some word or expression, 
claimed as a char?i.terisli( of some Regional dialect, is in ordinary use 
either in good colloquial or Literary English, we shall probably do well 
to believe, unless the contrary is proved, that the so-called ‘ dialectal ’ 
term has been bon owed from one or other of the latter sources, rather 
than that the reverse process has happened 

If we consider contemporary English, whethor written or spoken, it 
does not appear that the Regional dialects are exerting any appreciable 
influence upon our vocabulary It is certain that no one picks dialect 
words and expressions out of a dictionary to intioduce them into his 
speech or his w tilings There is the novel which contains large portions 
of dialogue in dialect — sometimes genuine, perhaps oftener fictitious — 
but the sporadic appearance of such woiks is not sufficient to give a wide 
currency to new elements of vocabulary. It is doubtful whether even 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, in spite of the considerable vogue of the Wessex 
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Novels, has imposed a new word from the West Country upon Literature, 
outside the circle of his imitators. It may be that here and there a 
■writer deliberately uses a dialect ■word which he has learnt either from 
Mr. Hardy or Louis Stevenson, for the sake of novelty or picturesqueness, 
but theyaccasional occurrence of such a word in a novel or a poem, 
a word which perhaps nine readers out of ten do not understand, is 
hardly sufficient to establish the claim — if indeed such a claim be made — 
that our present-day Literary English is being influenced as regards 
vocabulary by Regional dialect 

The' great factor which nowadays destroys the value of Vocabulary as 
a speciflc characteristic of a given Regional dialect, is the migratory 
habits of the population. Almost every vdlage, even in districts remote 
from London or other great centres of population, contains several 
inhabitants who have come into it from some more or less distant 
county, either because they have married natives of the village, because 
they are in the service of local farmers or gentry, or the railway company, 
or because they were employed in the construction of the local railway 
line, and stayed on after this was completed These persons bring with 
them alien habits of speech, and their families foim vo many nuclei 
whence these spread to a wider circle This is certainly true of pro- 
nunciation and accidence, but probably to a lesser evtent than of 
vocabulary, for this is far more readdy acquired than new vowel sounds 
or a fresh grammatical system 

The influence of one Regional dialect upon another, brought about 
by the migration of individuals (rom one area to another, would be a 
curious chapter in the study of local dialect, which some day perhaps 
may be written So far nothing has been attempted upon this aspect of 
the subject, and it seems to be assumed, foi ihe most p.ui, that a Ri gional 
dialect is a pure dialect, except in so far as it is influenced by some form 
of Standard English The fact that this is far from being the case will 
become more and more apparent after the War When the soldiers 
return to their villages they will undoubtedly bring a greatly enlarged 
vocabulary, consisting partly of new technical terms, partly of the current 
slang of the Army, partly also of words picked up from their mates in 
the Regiment, who represent often a great variety of linguistic types 
These returned heroes will naturally and properly enjoy a considerable 
prestige among their fellow villagers, and it would seem inevitable that 
much of their new jargon will beiome part and parcel of the speech of 
the nsing generation It is thus not improbable that the War will have 
destroyed, in many areas, the last Irail claims of Vocabulary to be con- 
sidered a specific characteristic of the dialect 

But if the vocabulary of Regional dialects has not greatly influenced 
the English of Literature, neither has it Jait Jorlune 111 Received Standard 
Spoken English 

Among speakers of this form of English, country dwelleis alone have 
any direct contact with local aialect in the strict sense It is impossible 
to lead the life of the country, and to share its sports and interests, without 
coming into more or Jess close relations vviih persons whose normal 
speech is the Regional dialect of the place In this way, most speakers 
of Received Standard who live in the country gam, involuntarily, a very 
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fair knowledge* of the local dialect in all iLs aspecls. They can mutate 
the pronunciation, they know the characteristic grammatical ‘ mistakes 
and they know a considerable number of the typical words and idioms 
Yet, in the Souili and South Midlands at any rate, most persons whose 
natural speech is Received Standard would not dream of attempting to 
use the local dialect, pronunciation, and accidence in speaking with their 
humbler friends If the) did so it would be felt as an insult by the latter 
The superior classes keep their excursions into dialect for occasions 
when they wish to reproduce an amusing thing that some villager has 
said, for the entti tainment of their equals On the other hand, while 
retaining liis own mode of pronunciation and his own grammar, a speaker 
of Received Standard may employ, without offence, in his intercourse 
with all classes, a consider ,ible number ol words and expressions, relating 
to the ever)'day life of the country, drawn from the local dialect Such 
words will for the most part be of a more or less technical character, and 
connected with agriculture, horses, cattle, and sport But these terms 
will hardly be used apart from the scenes and occupations to which they 
naturally belong, and a man mIio might quite naturally speak in his own 
village of selling ieifs, of finding a yaffle's nest, or, if he were an Irishman, 
of le/pvtg a horse, would probably use the ordinary words sheep, wood- 
pecker, jump, at a London dinner-table 

In such a case as this the knowledge and occasional use of dialect 
words could not be said to affect in any way the normal vocabulary of 
the speaker, any more than would the knowledge ol the words of a foreign 
language, and the proper use of them when speaking that language Of 
course if a speaker were unacquainted with the woids cuirent in Received 
Standard, and habitually made use of large numbers of dialect words, in 
all companies and places, it must be admitted that, even if he spoke ' good ' 
grammar and had (he normal pronunciation, his speech had so far been 
modified by the Regional form Hut, as a matter of fict, such a case is 
hardly conceivable The exclusive use of a typical Regional dialect 
vocabulary, a use not confined lo a few categories of words, but em- 
bracing expressions indispensable in every aspect of life, would not exist 
apait from the employment also of the typical pronunciation and gram- 
matical forms of the dialect — in fact a speaker who^e vocabulary is of 
this character will not be a speaker of Received Standard at all, but of 
Regional dialect pure and simple To sum up, it is difficult to see how, 
in recent times, Regional dialect can exercise any considerable direc! 
influence upon the vocabulary ol Received Standard English Such influ- 
ence, in so far as it exists at all, must be indirect, ami exerted through the 
medtum of Class dialect — that is, through the various forms of Modified 
Standard lust as we have seen that the other Class dialects have 
reacted and are continually reacting upon Reefived Standard, and thence 
upon the language of Literature, in respect of pronunciation and gram- 
matical forms, so this is also true of Vocabulary. This brings us to a brief 
consideration of Vocabulary as a distinguishing and typical feature in 
Class Dialect. 

We have already touched, in passing, upon this point (see p 4, above). 
It is desirable to illustrate it lathcr more fully. It is a curious fact that 
the characteristic features of the colloqunil vocabulary of Received 
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Standard at any given period consist rather in what is omitted than in 
what actually occurs There exists a set of prohibitions and taboos 
which are quite rigidly, though unconsciously, observed by certain circles, 
just as in others they are quite as naturally and innocently ignored We 
may be^in from the point of view of Received Standard, and with this 
negative side of the case It must be clearly borne in mind that, in the 
following and all remarks upon the subject of contemporary Received 
Standard, no attempt is made to dictate upon ‘ correctness’ in speech, to 
set up canons of propriety, or to give instruction as to how people 
■ought' to speak We approach the subject merely as students and 
observers of linguistic facts, which happen to be closely related to social 
phenomena We neither blame nor praise , we are indifferent to what 
this or that authority may censure or apjirove We are simply concerned 
with what exists among different sections of speakers, and our business is 
to record faithfully certain habits of speech, and not to exhibit our own 
preferences 

With these prefatory remarks we may begin our brief catalogue of 
curiosities, and we thus designate them not because of any inherent 
strangeness or eccentricity in the words themselves, but on account of 
the curious fact that what are normal and natural elements of speech in 
some circles, are regarded in others as ‘ vulgar’ and laughable 

We may begin with what have been called ' shopwalker words ’, such 
as Vest for waistcoat singlet for vest, neckwear for ties, footwear for hoots 
and shoes It is possible that some regard all these terms as graceful and 
elegant modes of expression, far superior to the homelier words which 
they displace On the other hand, there are many speakers who would 
as soon think of uttering horrible oaths before ladits, as of using such 
words seriously Another word, less ‘shoppy’ and technical than the 
above, but used by some with a sense of refinement, is serviette instead of 
napkin, whereas others hardlv know the word and would be slightly 
startled if one of their friends were to use it A very curious usage 
belongs to that of the definite article before the names of complaints and 
maladies The same speakers who might say 'the influe.iza', ‘the 
measles', ‘the cholera', 'the stomach-ache’, ‘the scailet fever', would 
never dream of saying ‘ the bronchitis ‘ the headache ‘ the appendicitis ', 

‘ the cough’, ' the cold', ‘ the kidney disease ', while they might omit the 
article altogethei before the entire list of aches and ills just enumerated 
The use of the definite article before the names of diseases, &c , was 
formerly the fashion, and so great an authority on social propriety as 
Lord Chesterfield said ‘ the head-ach ’ Again, other speakers would use 
the article befoie the name of every ill to which human flesh is heir. A 
word which many reprehejided when the present writer was young is gentle- 
manly, gentlemanlike being considered ihe pioper word. The latter is now 
ipparenily obsolescent in wide circles of speakers, and the former has 
nearly won the day The censure foimerly directed against gentlemanly 
arose solely from the feeling — right or wrong — that it belonged to the 
vocabulary of a lower social stratum and was therefore a vulgarism. An 
interesting reference occurs in a letter of Lord Macaulay of May 28, 1831, 
in which he records tint Ladv Holland objected to certain words, 
saying — ‘Then there is A hnt'd, infittinhal, and gentlemanly I never 
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could break Sheridan of saying "gentlemanly " ihougli he allowed it was 
wrong.’ Life and Letters of Macaulay, Popular ed , pp 150, 151) 

Reference has already been made to the disci ete and restricted use of the 
words gentleman and lady i\ hich many practise, preferring the terms man 
and woman in refen ing to the human male and female On the oth^r hand, 
many sections of the population now give to the former words an appli- 
cation so universal that more fastidious peisons regard these a.s jiossessing 
distressing associations 'I hus many would put quite differently the 
statement — ‘ 1 he paity consisted only of my wife and one of her ladi 
friends, inisell and another gentleman’ A certain experieni^e and 
dexterity, il instinct be lacking, are lequired in the use of the two words 
If It were necessary to attempt to formulate the geneial tendencies 
which li,ive been discernible in Received Standard Fnglish during the 
last three centuries and a half and which have been increasingly jiotent 
during the last hundred and fifti years, we should name two, which aie 
to some extent opposed, but both of which are aitiibutable to social 
causes The first is the gradual decay of ceremoniousness and formality' 
which has overtaken the speech and modes of address, no less than the 
manners, of good society The second is the efloi t — sometimes conscious 
and deliberate, sometimes unconscious — alter ' coriectncss ’ or correcti- 
tude, which, on the one hand, has almost eliminated the use of oaths and 
has softened away many coarsenesses and crudities of expiession — as 
we should now feci them to be, however little squeamish we may be- 
wliile on the other it has, by a rigid appeal to the spelling — the very worst 
and most unreliable court for the purpose — definitely ruled out, as 
‘incorrect’ or ‘ slipshod ' or ‘ vulgar many pronunciations and gram- 
matical consti actions which had arisen in the natural course of the 
development of Lnglish, and were formerly universal among the best 
speakers Both of these tendencies are due piimarily to the social, 
political, and economic events in our hisioiy which have resulted in 
bringing different classes of the population into positions of prominence 
and power in the blatt, and the consequent reduction in the inlluence ol 
the older governing classes Among these events, winch we can onh 
glance at here, are the bieak-uj) of the feudal svslem, which upset tempo 
rarily' the old social conditions and lelations , the extinction of most of tin 
ancient baronial families in the Wars of the Roses, the discndowment ol 
the monistenes, and the enriching of the king’s tools and agents, which 
produced an entirely new class ol lemtoiial magnates m Henrv Vlll's 
lime , the use of the great merchants ni the towns in the late Middle Ages 
and the further growth of this clas.s, whuh under Henry and Llizabeth pro 
duced men of the type of Gresham , the Parliamentary Wars and the social 
upheaval of the Piotecloiatc , the enormous giowth of commerce and 
industry, and the use of banking during the eighteenth and early nine 
teenlh centuries , and especially, perhaps, the development of steam 111 
manufactures, and the building of lailways fly these means many families, 
in the course of two geneiations passed Irom the shop, the hand-loom, the 
plough-tail, or liom tiundlmg the wheclbariovv, into die great land-owning 
classes, and became endowed with political influence and even, occasion- 
ally , with political insiglit, one 01 both of which often rapidly led them to the 
peerage In quite lecent times the judicious exploitation of the gold 
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and diamonds of South Africa has brought men from the meanest 
fortunes to great ■wealth, and therefoie to positions of social prestige, 
within a few years Such are a few of the factors ■which have brought 
about a continual recruitment of the upper classes from below — often 
from the very depths We may add to these the growth of educational 
facilities — very much enhanced of late years — which increasingly through- 
out the last few centuries have enabled the young man of talent to carve 
for himself a way to fortune and importance, and to reach positions 
where he could be useful to the State or to the Church While the 
skeleton of the fabric of English society has remained the same since the 
break-up of the feudal system, the actual human elements in every section 
are being continually modified Applied to the time of Edward IV such 
phrases as ‘baronial class or Tenants in Chief, imply generally, the 
descendants of the companions of the Conqueror. We still have a 
baronial class, but its members are not all the sons of these men 
Every class is for ever being renewed from below, and though the 
old labels remain, they have largely lost their significance 

These social changes have inevitably brought with them corresponding 
changes in manners and in speech It may be said that the new arrivals 
within each social group would assimilate the speech and manners of 
those among whom they came, and this is no doubt largely true, but the 
speech and habits of a lifetime are not changed in a moment, as a vesture 
Much of the old remains, and slowly and imperceptibly the new-comers 
react upon their environment, almost as much as they are influenced by 
It. Thus, for instance, it is suggested that the Middle Class Puritan ideals 
have gradually brought about a greater reticence of expression and a more 
temperate use of expletives, and also a greater simplicity of manners, 
from which many of the airs and graces of the older order were eliminated 
Again, a highly cultivated and intellectual section of the Middle Class 
have played a prominent part in Church and State "unce the time of 
Elizabeth We see, under that monarch, a generation of courtiers, states- 
men, and prelates, who were also scholars, and even some who, like 
Sir Thomas Smith, were educational reformers and writers upon language, 
as well as statesmen The influence of these learned courtiers would be 
in the direction of coriectriess and elegance of utterance, m opposition to 
the more careless and unstudied speech of the mere man of lashion It is 
not forgotten that the English aristocracy of the older kind has always pro- 
duced from time to time its Suireys, Sidneys, and Sackvilles There can bf 
no belter conditions lor the loimation of colloquial speech than a society m 
which the graces and lightness ol the courtier are united to the good iwste 
and sound knowledge of the scholar. From such a circle we might 
expect a mode of speech as far removed .firom the mere frivolities of 
fashion, the careless and half-incoherent babble of the fop, as from the 
tedious preciousness of the pedant, or the lumbering and uncouth utterance 
of the boor Such a speech would be worthy to become the common 
standard of a great people, and the conditions under v Inch it could arise 
existed, if anywhere, at the Court of Elizabeth Lord Chesterfield, wiih 
his usual sound sense, remarks in one ol his letters. ‘The common 
people of every country speak their own Irnguage very ill, the people of 
fashion (as they are called) speak it better, but not always coi rcLtly, 
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because they are not always jjeople of letters Those who speak their 
own languag^e the most accurately are those who have learning and are at 
the same time in the polite world , at least their language will be reckoned 
the standard of the language of that country ' (Letter 103) 

We have described one kind of result, of the mingling of classes, upon 
English manners and speech, but there is another which is less happy 
in Its manifestations. It is one thing to bring naturalness to the manners 
of an age winch has too many artihcial airs and graces, by intiodut ing an 
honest, independent simplicity of bearing; it is quite another thing to 
supplant a gay geniality, or a courtly and gracious ceremoniousness, by a 
loutish awkwardness which springs from an ignorance of how to behave, 
by a blatant and vulgar familiarity of address which knows no discrimina- 
tion, or by a stiff-backed pomposity that ill conceals an uneasy self- 
conceit These things neither attach nor charm. 

Similarly, in the matter of speech, it is good to contribute a nice and 
accurate sense in the use of words, a clearness and precision of construc- 
tion, a definite and unambiguous enunciation, when all these are com- 
bined with the ease, the lightness, the swiftness, and the complete absence 
of deliberately studied utterance which are the essentials of civilized 
colloquial speech 

It IS quite another thing to be so haunted by the fear of not being 
‘ correct’ as to attempt an over-piecise pronunciation — based for the most 
part upon the supposed force of the spelling — winch departs so far from 
established usage as to suggest that the speaker is ignorant of this , to 
adopt words and locutions derived fiom books and in their place there, 
but unusual and misplaced in colloquial English , to aim at a sham 
refinement in pronunciation and vocabulary, to shun what is familiar 
through fear of being vulgar — in a word to be either artificial or pedantic 

Such are among the chief vices of Middle Class Imrlish at the present 
time, and such they have alwajs been These trails at first strike speakers 
who arc unaccustomed to them as ridiculous and vulgar, but by force of 
habit, many of them gain, first tolerance, and then even acceptance, 
and the history of English, during the last couple of centuries at any rate, 
shows that many of these features have been imposed upon Received 
Standard and have taken the place of the old traditional forms, while 
others are in process of bevoming accepted despite the contempt of the 
older generation This is perhaps the natural result of the shifting 
standards of tasle, manners, and speech which were inseparable from the 
social movements referred to It is significant that while the Middle 
Classes used to insist upon being ‘genteel the verj word has now fallen 
into disrepute, and is held to express a false ideal of breeding, a bogus 
refinement, far more vulgar than downright coar'seness 

We may illustrate, in passing, the decay of ceremoniousness as exhibited 
in language, in the modes of address It is certain that the plays, novels, as 
well as the private letters, diaries, and memoirs of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries reveal a state of manners and address 
among the superior classes far more stately and elaborate than anything 
that now obtains , even Miss Austen s novels occasionally exhibit a style of 
colloquial English winch would now be felt as stilted and high-flown 

Taking the mode of addiessmg and referring to people, whether in 
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conversation or in letters, we need only consider here the use of Sir 
and Madam, My Lord, My Lady, Your Lordship, and so on 

How many sons and daughters would now use any of these forma to 
their parents? We may say that among persons who, without being 
intimate, meet or correspond on teims of anything like equably, and still 
more so among relations and intimate friends, all these modes of address 
are obsolete in private life, and survive only in formal letters to strangers, 
or, m uttered speech, only from the public platform, in courts of justice, 
and upon official ceremon al occasions 

How different was the custom in the eighteenth century may be 
gathered fioni one of Lord Chesterfield’s letters, in which he says — ‘It is 
extremely rude to answer only Yes or No to an) body, without adding Sir, 
My Lord, Madam, accoiding to the quality of the peison you speak to ’ 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, writing to her intimate friend Lady 
Bristol, makes constant use of polite formulas — ‘You'll wonder. Madam,’ 
4c, ‘I received your Ladyship’s letter’, to Lady Rich she writes 
‘1 have just received at Vienna your Ladyship’s compliments ’, again — 
‘you see. Madam,’ and so on LadyLuev Wentworth, writinir as a child, 
in 1739, to her ‘Dear Papa’, Lord Straflord, signs herself 'Your Lord- 
ship's most dutifull and most affcctionet daughter’, and adds a postscript, 
referring to her sister — ' Lady Hanot beggs her duly to your Lordship’ 
Such graces of address have vanished from the friendly intercourse of 
intimates and relations, apparently with the triumph of ‘ the genteel thing', 
and It can hardly be temerarious to connect the modern off-hand style, 
and the decline in the external lorms of politeness, which has been going 
on for a hundred years or moie, with the rapid rise of a wealthy 
bourgeoisie and industrial class, who were perhaps inclined to attach 
too little value to externals The social movements which have so 
profoundly affected Received Standaid English, have changed it also 
in that aspect which is the outward expression of manners, and nowadays 
an off-hand informality and familiarily of address arc considered a part 
of the natural and inevitable equipment of good breeding No part of 
a language is peihaps more difficult for a stranger to acquire, and to 
apply with propriety, than the polite formulas which are current at 
a given moment in a particular society , notliing in speech is more inti- 
mately related than these to the social, moral, and cultural state of which 
language is the most vital expression 

With regard to the second tendency, that — at its best — towards greater 
decorum and less crudity in expression, or — in its less admirable light — 
towards ‘ gentility ’, sham refinement, and a mincing utterance, it has 
already been said that the Middle Class has so far won the day, for 
good or for ill, that that dutspokenness which characterized the faniiliai 
speech of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has been considerably 
toned down While among both the upper and the lower classes, as 
distinct from those which intervene, a freedom and frankness of thought 
and expression have always prevailed which differ widely from what the 
author of The Decay in the Art a/ lying called ‘ die kind of conversation 
that goes on at a meat-lea in the house of a serious non-conformist 
family’, it would be easy to cull from the p'ays and letters of the seven- 
leentli and eighteenth centuries words ami expressions placed in the 
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mouths of well-bred ladies, or coming natuially from their pen in corre- 
spondence, which women of equal breeding nowadays would consider 
coarse and indelicate Not many women at the present time would 
write — if they could — some of the poems of Lady Mary Montagu We 
may take examples almost at random from the dramatists ‘ I Wonder, 
Sir Francis,’ says Lady Heartfree in Vanbrugh's Journey to London — ‘ I 
wonder you will allow the lad to swill his guts with such beastly lubberly 
liquour ’ If the genuineness of this as a picture of the speech of a ‘ woman 
of quality' in the late seventeenth or early eighteenth century be doubted, 
we have ample conhrmalion in the Wentwoith Papers of the first third of 
the latter century ‘ My father is laid up with the gout , ’ writes young 
Lady Strafford, ' I believe I shall jumble my guts out between this and 
Russell Street, for since my father has been ill, I have gon every day.’ 
Again, the same lady says, speaking of the abode of Prince Eugene in 
London — ‘ I wonder Mons. Marshall can talk of his great livemg here, 
for they had a very indifferent lodging in St Janies Street, and the house 
was keept the nastiest 1 ever see a house, and used to stink of your 
favorite dish onions, ready to kill me.' This is not elegant diction 
according to our present views, and few great ladies would now speak 
or write thus. (See further examples in Chap X ) 

Still more remote is all this from the speech of a bourgeoisie which, if 
it cannot aspire to the line manners of its betters, dare not cultivate their 
freedom of expression, as it is not always sure of being able to distinguish 
true refinement from mere squeamishmess. People who are anxious 
above all to be ' genteel ' dare not run risks or play pranks in conversa- 
tion A very shrewd hit at the flimsy sham refinement, which was current 
already in the eighteenth century, is made by Goldsmith in the immortal 
dialogue of the alehouse revellers in She Stoops to Conquer, and the satire 
is all the more telling and laughable by reason of the incongruity of the 
fine sentiments expressed, and the vulgarity of the language in which 
they are couched 

Squire Lumpkin has just sung the stirring ballad of ' The Three Jolly 
Pigeons ’, which is greeted with great enthusiasm When this has subsided 
the following comments are made by those present - 

‘I loves to hear him sink, bekeays he never gives us nothing that's 
low — 

‘ O damn anything that 's low, I cannot bear it — 

‘ The genteel thing is the genteel thing any time it so be that a gentle- 
man IS in a concatenation accordingly — 

‘ I like the maxuin of it master Muggins What though I am obligated 
to dance a bear, a man may be a gentleman for all thaL May this poison 
me if my bear ever dances but to the very genteelest tunes. “Water 
Parted’’, or “The minuet in Ariadne’’.' 

‘ The genteel thing is the genteel thing ’ — ' Damn anything that 's low ’ — 
there is the whole gospel of a certain class of speakers It may be put 
into any terms you please, but the sentiment is the same The difficulty 
for them is just this, to be quite sure what is ‘ genteel ’ and what is ‘ low ’. 

Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Hotspur, in Henry JV, a protest 
against a particular form of ‘ gentility ' which has completely tnumphed 
in our day, namely, the use of mild expressions of asseveration instead of 
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oalhs of a moie lund character While the followini? is directed specific- 
ally at the bourgeois habit of avoiding strong expressions of a particular 
kind, its wider applicability to mincing and ovei-niceness in general can 
hardly be doubted 

(The text and spelling are those of the First Folio ) 

HotspU! Come He haue your song too 
Lady Not mine in good sooth 
Hotsp}ir Not yours m good sooth’ 

You sweare like a Comfit-makers Wife: 

Not yours in good sooth, and, as true as I hue; 

And, as God shall mend me, and, as sure as day: 

And giuest such barcenet-suretie Oathes, 

As if thou netier walk’s! further then Finsbury 
Sweare me, Kate, like a Lady as thou art, 

A good mouth-filling O.ith and leaue m sooth, 

And such protest of Pepper Ginger-biead, 

To veluet- Guards, and Sunday-Citizrns 

Act III, sc 1 

'Like a Comfit-maker’s Wife’ I ‘ Sunday-Ciiizens ’ , there is the whole 
matter in a nutshell ‘ Swear me like a Lady as thou art — a good mouth- 
tilling oath’ — a very different school of manners this from that which 
demands ‘ the genteel thing’ We shall return later to the subject of 
fashionable oalhs and expletives, the use and character of which vanes 
from age to age, and to some extent from individual to individual. 

We may note here, by way of contrast with the above, that that very 
great gentleman Lord Chesterfield, while admitting that 'you may some- 
times hear some people, in good company, interlard iheir discourse with 
oaths, by way of embellishment, as they think', adds — ‘but you must 
observe, too, that those who do so are never those who contribute, in any 
degree, to give that company the denomination of good company They 
are always subalterns, or people of low education , for that practice, 
besides that it has no one temptation to plead, is as silly, and as illiberal 
as It IS wicked’ (Letter 166) 

This pronouncement is at the other extreme from that of Hotspur. 
It has a certain histoiical inteiestboth on account of its author and ol the 
date at which it was writien — 1748 Even allowing for the century and 
a quarter since Shakespeare, and the undoubted reaction in speech and 
manners from the licence of ihe Restoration, there are reasons for thinking 
that Lord Chesterfield, in this particular respect, was decidedly ahead of 
the society— or, as he would have said, the ' company ’ — in winch he lived. 

One of the greatest charms of the historical study of a language lies 
in the picture which it’ exhibits of the kaleidoscopic changes in the 
standards of taste which prevail in civilized society from age to age 
Rightly interpreted, language is a mirror of the minds and manne'^s of 
those who speak it It is at this point, perhaps, that the two studies of 
‘ language m the technical sense in which universities are apt to use 
the teim, and ' lileralure ’ seem most to meet and merge, so much so 
that for a moment the interests appear one and the same. And yet, in 
general, the aims, methods, and point of .icw of the pure philologist are 
so diffeient from those of the pure student of literature, that a fool sli and 
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mischievous belief has arisen that these two great studies are in hostile 
opposition to each other This view naturally finds most adherents 
among those who know least, or at any rate understand least, of either 
Literature or Philology It is perfectly true that there is a conception of 
literature which seems remote from all human lile and activity, arid it is 
difficult to believe that such a conception, or the kind of study which is 
naturally based upon it, can appeal to, or interest any healthy and normal 
mind It IS unfortunately also true that there is an equally dismal and 
sinister hobgoblin which masquerades under the title of English Philology, 
and from this bogey, ‘holy souls’ at all times recoil with loathing and 
abhorrence. These two monsters, sham ‘ Literature ' and dead ‘ Philo- 
logy ', may well be opposed to each other — very likely they are — but then 
they are equally unrelated to, and out of touch with, everything else in 
the world of realities, except the dreary minds which have conjured them 
up, and find therein a melancholy pleasure 

The invitation which a student of the history of a language utters to 
the companions of his voyage of discovery should be 

‘Together let us beat this .imple field. 

Try what the open, what the covert yield; 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights explore. 

Of all who blindly creep, or sightless soar, 

Eye nature’s walks, shoot lolly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they rise ' 

This IS a terribly high ideal to atm at, and one most difficult of attain- 
ment, but It is the true one It means that the study of language is one 
line of approach to the knowledge of Man, and that (act is one we must 
never lose sight of 

It cannot be denied that, even in a more or less light-hearted study 
such as the present work, there is a certain amount ol dry detail to be 
gone through, which many may find veiy dull But let these believe 
that ‘even the weariest river winds somewhere safe to sea', and that the 
' horrible pit, the mire and clay ’, through which for a Lime they must pass, 
is only as a Wilderness in which they wander awhile — not for forty 
yeais — but which leads to the promised land, ‘a good land and a large, 
a land flowing wath milk and honey' 1 his is the reward o( a fiist-hand 
study of the subject itself It is not always given to those who merelj' 
lead books written about it 

To ‘catch the manners living as they rise’ is not easy when we 
attempt to do so through the language of generations which are dead 
and gone Language as a whole, in all its aspects, its words and idioms, 
its coarseness and reticences, its pionunciatiort, and the very tones of 
voice, language in Us completeness, is the most perfect mirror of the 
manners of the age But how difficult to call up all this from the printed 
page, how more than difficult to convey to others some impression of 
those fragments which it may have been our good fortune to liiscover 
As we steep ourselves in the English of successive ages, we may gradu- 
ally gain a sense of the spirit and genius of each, and feel the slow, almost 
imperceptible change which creeps on from age to age Wherein pre- 
cisely do the peculiar spirit and genius of each generation consist ^ We 
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may set fortli the vocabulary, the turns of phrase, the cliches in vogue , 
•ye may give an account of the inflexions, and describe the pronunciation 
of each period , but in none of these things severally or combined does the 
genius of the age completely reside Of course, it is too subtle for our 
analysis; and if we can dimly perceive it, we cannot, so to speak, decant 
It, and say ‘ here it is for all to taste’ All we can do is to select some of 
the most obvious and least subtle aspects of language the mere husks which 
contain part of the vital principle, and attempt to bring them before the 
reader.- 
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DIALECT TYPES IN MIDDLE ENGLISH, AND THEIR 
SURVIVAL IN THE MODERN PERIOD 

Although ihis book is concerned primarily with Modern English, and 
more particularly with the colloquial forms of speech, it is necessary to 
the intelligibility of the rathei complex questions arising out of the com- 
posite character at once of Modem Literary English, and of Received 
Spoken English, to take a preliminary survey of the main l3pes of English 
which were spoken and written prior to the establishment of one of these 
as the sole medium of literary expression, and ihe recognition of the same 
type as the Received Standaid of the Spoken Language 

And first it is desirable to understand what we mean bv the chrono- 
logical labels which, for the sake of convenience, we attach to the lan- 
guage of different periods When we speak of Old, Middle, and Modern 
periods, we must not be understood to imply that each of these has a 
perfectlj' clear-cut boundary which deinai cates ihe English of each Irom 
ihat which goes before, and that which follows Such sharp divisions do 
not occur in the history of a language 

Language is always changing, alwavs in piocess of becoming different 
from what it was before, just as the succeeding generations of mankind 
overlap, so that at an) given moment there mat exist, side by side, the 
old, the middle-aged, and the young, so do the chararteiislic features in 
the speech of each generation overlap and intermingle Thus, at any 
given moment, we have the speech of the mature and effective generation, 
the central type which represents the average for the time being, but 
there is also heard the old generation which is passing away ; and, further, 
that of the rising youth vsho hold the promise of the future. '1 here are 
no sudden breaks with the old tradition, but a gradual, continuous, and 
unperceived passage from what was to what is, and yet again foreshadow- 
ings of what is to be We speak habitually of periods of Transition, as 
when the English of the twelfih century is called First Transition, that is 
from Old to Middle English, or when that of the fifteenth is thought of as the 
transition from Middle to Modern English Hut m reality each period is 
one of transition, and if, in looking into the language of the past, we seem 
at times to get an impression of an abiupt and sudden change, it is 
because our record is imperfect, and our analysis not subtle enough, so 
that the sense of gradual development is lost 

As a matter of fact the more minutely we study the documents fiom 
which our knowledge of the history of English is gained, the greater 
becomes our feeling of continuous development, and, consequently, the 
more reluctant arc we to chop English up inio periods, and affix labels to 
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each It should be understood that wh.itevei test \te may take in decid- 
ing such a ques..ion as — when does the Modem peiiod of English begin, 
and the Middle English period end? and however ve may answer the 
question, there is always this mental reserve, that, ro far as our available 
evidence goes, this or that feature, which we choose to take as characteristic 
of Modern English, is not pioved from the written documents to have 
existed before such and such a date. That it may have existed in actual 
speech much earlier, no sane person will deny, that it must have existed 
some time before it was sufficiently recognized to be recorded by the 
scnbes, is certain 

Bearing these considerations in mind we shall realize that the chrono- 
logical divisions which it is convenient, and indeed essential, to make 
are merely rough approximations to the actual fact We may make 
such a rough-and-ready division as the following' Old Unglish, 
from the earliest period down to about 11.50, Middle English, which 
we may further subdivide into the Early, Central, and Late periods, from 
1150 or so down to about 1400, Modern English, from the early 
fifteenth century to the present day We should further distinguish Early 
Modern, from 1400 or so to the middle of the sixteenth century - and 
after that it is often convenient to distinguish fate sixteenth-cenlury , seven- 
teenth-century, eighteenth-century English, and in the same rough way 
we may consider Present-day k nglish to bigm towards the end of the 
eighteenth century 

Jl IS proposed to give, as briefly as possible, an account of the mam 
characteristics of those dialectal types wfncli are repre^ented in varying 
degrees in the London English of the fourteenth centuiy, more especially 
the language of Chaucer We shall then examine the leading features of 
fourteenth-century London English, emphasizing the differenl Regional 
constituents of this dialect 

The Middle English Dialects. 

Considenng the speech of England as a whole, from the twelfth to the 
fourteenth centuries inclusive, we arc able to distinguish four mam types, 
clearly separated from each other by different tieatment of the ofder 
system of vowel sounds, and by dilTircit developments in the accidence, 
principally in connexion with the infle\ion of verbs and pronouns 

The roughest and most general classification of the ME dialects is 
into Northern — including the speech of the Scottish Lowlanas — Midlanci, 
South-Western, and South-Eastern, of which the Kentish d’alect is the most 
marked and best represented in written documents Midland may be 
further divided into Ea^t and West Midland, and each of these again 
varies in the northern and more southerly areas The Southern group of 
dialects, while they all po-sess certain characteristics in common, are 
divided by definitely marked features according to their easterly or 
westerly situation, and we should furrhei distinguish the central Southern 
dialects of Berkshire and Hampshire The speech of ihe latter county, 
about which we know something m the M E period, shows on the whole 
the features of the west, but shares with the more easterly areas certain 
characteristics not possessed by the former The dialects of Hereford- 
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shire, Worcestershire, Shropshire, and Oxfordshire seem to have been 
mainly Southern in character, but to have had also certain traits which we 
generally associate with IMidland. This group is best regarded as South- 
West Midland 

The most important dialects for our present purpose — the making of 
Standard English — are those of the South (Central and Western), the 
South-Eastern (Kent and Essex), and the East Midland, especially the 
southern parts of this area — Suflolk and Norfolk The Northern dialects 
have had very little direct influence upon Standard English, and those of 
the West Midlands still less 

(A list of some representative M E. texts, arranged according to 
dialect, will be found in the Bibliography, p 6i ) 

A few words are necessary concerning the pronunciation of MT It 
must ever be borne in mind that we are dealing primarily with sounds 
and not with lel/ers The Old English system of expressing vowel sounds 
W'as considerably modified by the Norman scribes Sometimes sounds 
which had undergone little or no change since the O E period were 
expressed by a different spelling in M E Other sounds which had 
changed considerably were still written in the same way. hinally, some 
sounds which had come to be pronounced quite differently were gradually 
expressed by a new spelling, which shows that a change has taken place 
in the pronunciation 

ME spelling, though used according to method and custom, is not by 
any means perfectly consistent It is to a certain extent phonetic, in 
that there is often a genuine attempt to express the sound as accurately 
as possible, but scribal custom soon hardens, and we must not expect to 
find minute shades of sound carefully distinguished On the other hand, 
occasional lapses of the scribes from fixed habit may give us a valuable 
revelation of a change of sound We may lay it down as a general 
piinciple that the alphabet as used by M E writers has what is called the 
‘continental values’ — that is, the letter a (in the South and Midlands) 
represents roughly the same sound as in Italian or French, long or short 
as the case may be , e represents either the sound of e in French dc, or 
that in tele , i represents the vowel in French vile , o sometimes the vowel 
in French beau, sometimes approximately that in French corps , it never 
by any chance stands for the vowel in the Mod Eng tune, nor for that in 
English bu/, but either for the vowel in Mod French lune, but, &c , or for the 
long vowel in Mod Eng spoon This latter sound is more often written 
ou after the middle of the thirteenth century, according to the French 
habit As a rule such combinations as eu, ei, ai, au, and sometimes on, 
represent real diphthongs, that is two distinct rowel sounds, those which the 
letters of the combinations seveially express 

Length of vowel is often expressed by doubling the symbol, a.s gooJe, 
saaf, and, by a few scribes, by marking the length above the letter In 
this book long vowels in Old and Middle English words will always be 
marked in the usual way — d, I, &c 

As ri gards consonantal symbols, d and p, both inherited from O E , repre- 
sent indifferently the '/A ’-sound in /Ais or that in Mink , » and v are used 
indifferenlly for the ‘ v ’-sound , gh, h, and sometimes g, represent either 
the sound of ch m German aih, or that in uh , a modification of an O E 
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letter, generally stands for the sound of y in yacht, but in many texts in the 
fourteenth century y is used for this sound , r is to be pronounced pretty 
much as in present-day Scotch wherever it is written , wh represents the 
sound of voiceless w, as in the Scotch pronunciation of which, white, 4c. 

We tiow proceed to indicate the chief characteristics of the various 
M E. dialects both as regards sounds and arciJence. 


East Midland 

I O.E se becomes a, or when lengthened, d — O E M E 

O E saet, M E sat, &c , lengthened in — O E fxder, M E fader 
' father ’ 

a. O E- i becomes, accoiding to its origin, eithei [e] with sound of 
Mod French dte, or [e] with sound of Mod Fr Lite The foimer occurs 
in ME seed, side, OF sxd ‘seed’, the latter in ME tit hen, teachen, 
O E txcan ‘ te tch ’ 

JVote The O E symbol a; represented the same sowel as the Mod Eng. 
sound in hat, mad, &c It occurred in O E both long and short 

The O E long SB had two distinct origins (a) i. represents a Primitive 
O E vowel of very frequent occurrence T his vov/el remained piactically 
unchanged in the West Saiton dialects until the close of the O E period 
In all the other dialects, Noith, Midland, and Kentish or S. Eastern, it 
became e and is so written in ihe earliest records We may refer to this 
sound as 

Examples of this are — W Sixon sxd ‘seed’, non-W S sed\ WS 
Pret Pi siton ‘ they sat ’, bxron ‘ they bore ’, frxcon ' the} spoke ’, &c., 
non-W.S siton, beron, spricon, &c 1 he existence of the latter type in 
words of this class in a M E text shows that it is not in an ideally pure 
W S dialect, though it does not fix it as definitely L. Midland, without 
other considerations The proof of whether the Sthn ( e ] or the non- 
Sthn [e] exists in any given text cannot always be established with 
perfect certainty. The best proofs are (i) rhymes in winch words which 
had this i in O E rhyme wiih other words of a different class which are 
known to have either one or other of ihe two c^sounds; or ( 2 ) the oocuirence 
of the spelling ea which is never used for the tense [e] ’J hus if rede 
‘ council ’ should rhyme wilh bide, ‘ prayer”, it would esiablish the southern 
type of pronunciation of ride, O E rxd, as bide, 0 E {i^e']btdu, had ih'. 
long slack [e] in all dialects Again, such a spelling as weaden ‘ weeds, 
garments O E pewxde, which occurs in Ancren Riwle, also prove' the 
Southern type of pronunciation Such a rhime as dide with fide, see 
extract B below, shows Midland tj'pe, as jide, O E ge-eode, has always 
a tense e 

(b) The other O E. * sound had a different origin, and a different fate. 
As regards its origin, u was developed in O E itself, before the liistorical 
period, from a long d vowel, when this was followed by either or -j- 
in the next syllable, Thus O E tican ‘ teach ’, fr *tdkjan, cf O E tden 
'sign', OE dilan ‘to divide’, dxl ‘a part’, fr *ddljan, *ddli,c[ the 
unaltered O E ddl ‘ a part ’ (our dole), C E Ixdan ‘ lead,' fr *lddjan, cf. 
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/di/ ‘path’, 'course ’ , /jerew ‘ to teach fr *ldrjan cf O E Idr ‘doctrine, 
lore &c , The x of this orig-in we may refer to as This * 

remains m every O F dialect except Kentish, where it is early, though 
subsequently to the change of the former just considered, changed to /. 
In M E this characienstic difference between Kentish and the other 
dialects IS preserved, and while the latter have the slack [i] in words of 
this class, Kentish and South-Eastern have [e] This is well shown in 
the late fourteenth-century writings of Gower, a Kentishman This 
writer, who, as we shall see, is on the whole remaikably free from pro- 
vincialisms, habitually expiesses the tense fe], whatever its origin, by ;f, 
and very conveniently for us, frequently writes diet ‘part’, he also 
rhymes lichen ‘ teach with ^ichtn ‘ seek ’, where it is certain that tense 
i IS intended, as the latter word could have no other pronunciation 

East Midland, then, agrees with all M.E dialects except the Southern, 
Saxon dialects m having the tense sound for and with all the dialects 
except Kentish in having the slack sound for i’ 

(3) O E V, which had the sound of French u in lune, &c , becomes f in 
East Alidland as in the Northern dialects Examples —(shorty) OE 
hy//, M E hi//, O > hryc^r ‘bridge’, M E. brigge, OE svnn ‘sin’, M E 
riK/ir, Ac , (longji) OE f^r ‘live’, ME Jir, OE hydan ‘to hide’, 
M E hiden, OE {yt)mynd 'mind, memory’, ME. mind Note that the 
letter is often used iti M E for long or short t, and occurs often m 
the above words, but it never implies anything but the i sound Note 
also that in some areas of the E Midlands the old_y sound appears as ? 
See further on this below, under Kentish and South-Eastern 

(4) O E e’o becomes ? always tense when it represents O E in East 
Midland Examples — OE eor/e ‘ earth M E erpe, OY. heorte'hfixl’, 
ME htrte , O E ctoxan ‘choose’, M.E chesen, OE hcoldVxtl Sing of 
heal Jan ‘ hold ]\I E held, O E /ibll Fret Sing of feallan ‘ fall ’, M E. 
/ell, Ac , Ac 

(5) G E ea before r and another cons becomes as in late O E and in 
ME appears in E Midlands as ar- Examples — OE earm ‘poor’, 
later ierw, ME arm, OE heard, hxrd ‘hard, bold’, ME hard, Ac.; 
ea before ll becomes all, O Is call ‘all M E all Dokenam, however, 
still has such belated foims as sherp 'sharp', yerd ‘yard’, perhaps 
ihiougli Essex influence 

( 6 ) Southern O E eald. Late O E (Sthn ) xld, appears as did in the 
Midland and Northern dialects already in O E 7 ’his form becomes old 
in ME' in the Mullinds, through the change of a to 0 Examples — 
0 E.. (Sthn) eald, deld, Midland did 'old', O Is Southern beald, bidd 
‘bold’. Midland bald, ME Midland bold, OE Southern deald, iield 
‘cold’. Midland eald, ME Midland cold, &c Norf. Guilds have 
ihe exceptional heldeti, inf and Bokenam held imperat See the 
Southern and Kentish treatment of this sound below 

( 7 ) 0 E le This diphthong, both long and short, is typical of the 
Southern, West Saxon dialects in O E' In all the other dialects it 
appears as? in the corresponding words already in the OE period From 
the point of view of the Midland and other non-Saxon dialects, therelore 
including Kentish and South Eastern, the starliiig-poiiit is e This ? 
remains in Midland in M E See, however, under Southern below, the 
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fate of Old English (W Savon) ie Examples of this in Midland M E 
are — O E (non-S.ix ) ermj>u. West Saxon t^rmpu ‘ misery M E Midland 
ermpe , O L (non-Sax ) heran ' hear West Saxon hierati. M E Midland 
hlren, O E (non-Sax ) Usan ‘ release, redeem West Saxon JJesan, M E 
Midland Itsm 


Points afiectmg the Accidence in East Midlands. 

(8) Pres Indic 3rd Pers Sing end^ in -ep — comep ‘romes’, tdkcp 
‘takes', pttuhrp ‘ ttnnks In the more noitheily' area (Lincolnshiie, 
and even in Norfolk) the Northern ending -cs often oecurs, but, further 
south, this form gains ground slowly, and in the fifteenth century very 
few examples are found in Suffolk and Essex sources 

(9) Pres Indic PI ends in -en, 01 -e — ri'r hoptiji) ‘ hojie ’, we se_ye(Ti) 
‘ say we rndkeiji) ‘ make 

f io) Imperat PI ends in -ep — tomep ‘come’, Idkep 'look', &c 
ii) Pres Participle ends 111 -end(e) — rennend{e') ‘lunning’, touchend^e) 
‘ touching In the northerly area of Lincolnshire, the typical Northern 
-aud often occurs (Handlyng Sj nne) Even Norf Guilds have -ant/ at 
least once, by the side of the usual -end, and occasional -yng The ending 
■'"tS'i 's found occasionally quite early 111 the fourteenth century, 
and finally becomes the sole foini 

(12) The Fern Peis Pion \(he, \he, rt/jo, &c is found quite early — 
even Pcteiboiough Chron (t 1154) has uae This loim is Noithern 
in oiigiii, and usuips the place ol the OE heo, I\I E he, heo, &c , &c , 
cf. the Fern Pron in South-West and Kent below 

(13^ The Pers Pronouns in the PI arc he, and the Scandinavian _/>« 
‘ they , and gradually, though pen, &.C , ‘their’, and peim ‘them’, lake 
the place of the OE hie, hioia heoin, &c , ME hi, he, here, hem The 
Scandinavian forms ajiparenily pass into Midland fr. the North, and 
the Noin comes first With the exception ol Oim (1200), however, who 
has pep), even this form is not much in use belore 1300, after which date 
it apparently hecuuics almost though not cntiiclj, the only form in use 
Noif Guilds still have he by the side ol the usual pey, &c. Orm 
has Dat. PI pejpm by the side of the old hevim, and hem seems to 
be the typical lorm until the fiftecnih century (Bokenam) I he typical 
Possessive PI is Jiere, only Orm having peppr e (by the side of heore^ before 
the fourteenth centui) Early 111 this century Robt of Brunne has 
occasional /yir, by the side ol the much more ficquent heie, Norfolk 
Guilds (13H9) appeal only to have hete, bul Bokenam in the next century 
has both the English ar/d Scandinavian forms. Compare this with the 
stale of things in Soutli-W^est and South-East 

(14) Pres PI are, arm of Verb ‘ to be ' , also ben 
(15) Loss ol O E piefix^c-, M E y-, in Past Participles, and reten- 
tion of -« at the end of strong P P ’s This latter, however, is not 
universal — cunien,/orbodyn ‘ foi bidden toldc ‘told’; cf Southern itumc, 
itold, Sec 

The following short extracts fiom E Midland texts give some idea 
of the dialect The numbers attached to certain forms refer 10 the above 


D 
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BtatcTnenta of the dialect features, and the words so numbered illustrate 
the feature described in the paragraph with the corresponding number. 

It will be seen that in most cases there is a certain admixture of forms 
which do not belong strictly nor solely to E Midland. This is rather 
disappointing and disconcerting to the student, who must remember that 
the speech of one area dovetails into that of another, as do the areas 
themselves 


Specimens of E. Midland 

A. From the Hestiarv, circa 1220. 


(fl) Wiles ^at weder 13 so die 

I ah 15 

15c sipes 15at irn on se fordnven 

*1 t 

1615 hem is delS, and lef to liven 
! n » 

bilolcLn hem, and sen 15is fis , 

n _ 9 

an eilond he wenen it is 

13 14 1 

ISerof he aren swiV fagen, 

IT n * 

And mid here migt 15ar to he dragen 

Sipes on festen 
And alle up gangen 

(i) Dis devel is mikel wi15 wil and magt 

9 n f 

So wicches haven in here craft 
He do? men hungren and haxcii 16nst 
3 3 

And mani o^er sinful list 


at times the weather 

ships that are driven about on the 
sea 

hateful to them is death, and dear 
to live 

they look around 

they think (‘ ween ') it is an island 

they are very glad thereof, 

with their might towards it they 
draw 

at anchor 

go 

their 

he causes men to hunger and to 
have thirst 

many other sinful desires 


B. 


From Robert oi Bronne’s Handlync bywNE, c 1303 

(a) Fro Jiat tyinc Ji.in wax Pers 
A man ol so (i>re mantrs 
pat no man myjt yn hyni fynde 

J _ 3 

But to fie pore bof’c mekc & kynde; 

A myldcr man ne iilyjt nat be 

4 

Me to }ie pore more of almes fre 

I 

And reuful of hertc also he was, 

7 b 

pat mayst )iou h6re lore yn jiys pas learn 


(i) Pers stodc and dyd beholde 

Cl 

How }ie man fie kyrtyl solde 

And was farwith ferly ivrope wrapped up 

I 6 

pat he solde so sone hys clofe ; 

He niyjt no longer for sorow standc, 

But jede home ful sore gretand. weeping 
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(c) Blessyd be alle pore men 

fi IT 

For God almyjty luuc)) bcm ; 

11 I 14 

And weyl ys hem Jiat poie are here 

11 '4 J 4 

pey are wilh God bojie Ic e and dCre 

And y sh.il fonde, by ny^t and day 
To be pdie, jyf |)at y may 

■ » 4 

Vnto a cherche bo|>e fiey Jede 

1 J I 

For to fulfylle liys wil yn dede. 

I 3 2 1 

pe porter had hys spcche loie 
And heryng also, syn he w.is bore 


('0 

(^) 


well 


endeavour 


lost 


Characteriatias of Central Southern and South-Western 
Dialects in M E 

(i) OE * remains as a front vowel, written *, ea, or e in the M E. 
texts of the South, of the twelfth century and in those of the first half ol 
the thirteenth, a hemp written only occasionally , from the beginning: of 
the fourteenth century we find either a exclusively, or ii-spellings with 
a certain sprinkling of e-spcllinps This means that the oiipinal Southern 
type was giadually eliminated, even in the West, and its place taken by 
Midland forms Thus Holy Rood Tiee {c 1 1 70) gcneially has as, occa- 
sionally e, once ea, and thcie is no doubt that all ihe^e spellings imply the 
same sound, probably sonu thing between [l] and [«] This text only has 
a after w — in water The I,.inih( th Homilies (7 1190) has always e — 
efter, wes, feder, erwed, O I *fter, U'xr, fvder, civx 3 ‘ said ’ , Moral Poem 
(Egerlon M S ), r 1200, has e, the bleirical Life of St Juliana (Glos 
1300) has a few r-forins, spek ‘ spoke O E sp> sec yf ‘gave’, but mostly a — 
wat ‘ what ’, 0 E hwaet, quad, paf' pave G E was, glade, O F gtasd 
‘glad’, &c , Kobt of Glo'- (r 153c) writes both a and e, Tievisa 
(1387) neaily always a, jiat hlak ‘black’, OF, btxc, schal ‘shall’. Late 
O E scxl, &c , but crefta, OE crar/tas St Editha (Wilts , c. 1420) has 
a alone. 

This test is therefore only applicable to the earlv M E period, and 
then needs to be used with caution and combined with other tests See 
the treatment of O E * in Kentish below We may note here, as we 
shall not devote a special ^section to the diah ct, that the texts written in 
the Southern part of the W Midland area — Oxfordshire, Worcestershire — 
St Katherine, St Juliana (prn-,e), Laj,imon, Harleian Lyrics (Heref 
1300), and Piers Plowman, which all have many typical Southern traits, 
as W'ell as other more typical Midland features, frequently have e as well 
as a This may be owing to the Southerly situation of the counties 
whence these texts emanate hut it mav also be an inheritance horn O E , 
since in a portion of the Mercian area £ had become e already in that 
period. 

(a) (a) O E. i', which normally remains in W Saxon alone of all the 
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O E dialects, or in those areas over which this speech-influence estended, 
becomes [e] when it survives into M E , and is written either as (in very 
early lexis only), e or ea The best proofs of the existence of this type 
in M £ are the spelling' ea, and rhymes of words of this class, with words 
whose vowel was of a different origin, but which are known to have had 
the [il sound 

It IS pretty certain that the area over which the Southern tipe of this 
sound extended in Late O F and m M E was far wider than the original 
South-Western area of Wtssex On the other hand, the so-called x- area 
seems later to have been restricted, and whereas, for instance, there are 
apparent traces of this sound in Southern West Midlands (St. Jul. Prose 
Lile, Ancren Riwle, Harleian Lyrics, fee), yet the evidence, even of the 
true Southern texts of the later period, shows that the other type with tense 
(i?J was also in use Thus Metr St jul by the side of bre/> rhyming 
with dip, rede with tide ' lead ’ the metal, O E brxP dedp, rxd, lead, also 
rhymes ride, O E ried, with ^ede ‘ said and drede, U E drxd, with neode 
where in each case the rhyming word must haye had tense e, ,ind St 
Plditha rhymes /err, O E pxr ‘ there’ with y/^re, Adv ‘ together ' Ff O h 
ge/lra , l/ire ‘hier’, OE bxr with /r/r ‘heie’, OL her On the other 
hand, Metr St Jul rhymes hrep ‘breath’ with dep ’death’, OE bixp, 
<UaP, ride with tide ‘ lead ’ i b , O E Ixdan, where the i (see under 
E Midlands above, 2 (b)) 

(i) OE remained as the slack long vowel [l] throughout the 
Central Southern and South-Western areas (See rem irks under F Mid- 
land 2 (/i) above, and under Kentish, &c , 2 {b) below ) 

(3) U E y remains and is wiittcn «, or when long sometimes ui, or 
u\' In part of the Southern area O E v becomes 1 already in the O E 
period belore the ‘ fiont-consonants ’, O E cc, rg and perhaps si, written 
ch, g'ffe, r(h in ME The present wiitir showed that this tendency was 
particularly strong m Devon, Dorset, Somerset, and Wilts , weaker in 
Hants, Weaker still in Glos See Short History 0/ Eng , § 158 (y) 
There is also a strong piobabilii) that UE v was unrounded to / in part 
of Devon, independent ol the influence ol lollowing consonants The 
occurrence of i~ forms in Southern texts, therefore, does not necessarily 
show impurity of dialect The Southein area of the W Midlands whose 
dialect IS represented in such texts as I ajarnon, Ancren Riwle (‘ Morton's 
text’), St Jul (Metr), St Katherine, Harl Lyrics, and Piers Plowman, 
preseives the sound [v], both long and short, with great fidelity and con- 
sistency — huydtn hide , f in , fuyr ' fire’ murhSt ’mirth’, cunne ‘kin’, 
liiper ' W'lcked ', sunne ‘ sin ' rug ' back, ridge ', &c. &l 

(4) O E eo seems to have become first ol all j , as in t.eriiian uhon, 
anti then [y] in a very large area of the Soilth, Souih-West, and West 
Midlands The sound, in texts from this wide area, is at first written eo, 
according to the O E. scribal tradition, and then u, ue, or 0. There arc 
traces of this as far East as Surrey (Owl and Nightingale) and Hampshire, 
and Moral Ode (Egerton MS , Hants) wiitcs duere ’ dearly', sue//er ‘silver' ; 
Usages of Winchester (1389) still wniesyirr/f, O E /e^rpa ' fourth’, four- 
teenth-century forms of Hants Place Names in Hundred Rlls have Hupe — 

‘ deep O P. debp, and Nuther — O E neoPer ' lower’ The n, 0, or eo forms 
are lurtlier found in St. Jul. Metr. Life (only eo, generally I, never u), Robt 
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of Glos , Trevisa, St Fditha, and as late as 1447-50, in the letters of 
Shillingford, Mayor of Exeter The texts from the South-West Midlands, 
Lajamon, St Jul (Prose), Harl. Lyrics, &c , all have these forms in vary- 
ing degrees of fiequency The development of O E eo into e on one 
hand, or into u on the other, is one of the great dialectal tests between 
East and West (not between South and Midlands), and it would be rash 
to assign any text which has only r in words which had this diphthong in 
O E , to an area farther west than the borders of Hampshire Elxamples 
are hnrU ‘ heart ' ; ilorned, O E ^deorned ‘ learnt ' , bon ml. ‘ be ’, O.E hedn , 
su'ore, O E swear ‘neck’, &i , &c , Owl and Nightingale, duf‘rf> ' calls’, 
O E. cUopep, lume ' limbs O E leomu, brust ‘ breast O E breast, 
m Robt of Glos , 'iuppe ‘aftci’, Oh. seoppan, lurer, OE Uofor 
‘dearer’, Jucf dear', OE leaf, pt'n'et ‘ thieves’, O K peoyiir, &c , in 
Trevisa, rithe=urthe ‘ e.ii ib ’, OE eorpe, dure ‘dear’, O E. dear, 
hudt ‘to offer’, OE hebdan, in St Editha None of these texts is 
perfectly consistent, however, and e-spelhngs are fairly frequent m all, 
which perhaps shows that the easterly type was coming in, at any rate 
m the written language 

(5) O E; ea followed by t -t- another consonant The earliest South- 
Western texts, such as the Lambeth Elomilies and others down to and 
into the thirteenth century, preserve the typical Southern om, htrm, 0 E. 
earm, xrm, hearm, hxrm, hut the Midland type arm, harm, &t , lakes the 
place of these later In this particular, as in so man}’ others, the Sojth- 
West Midland texts adhere to the Soutliern type Similarly, before -// 
we find all msiead of Southern xll or ell very e.irly Thus, for instance, 
St Jul (Meti ) has hard. harm, warm, uallrp ‘ (alls alle. The South- 
Eastern translation of Palladtus, however (E.ssex c. 1420), still preserves 
e in herrest, herd ' hard ' .yerdex, &c 

(6) The O E combination ea/d in O F ea/d ' old beald ‘ bold ', tea/d 
‘cold’, wealdan ‘to rule, wiikl’ healdan 'hold', appears 111 the nrlv 
Southern lexis in the typical fnr.nc-MA/-, xld-, -rid-, ftc , winch all = fe/a'), 
hut ihe Anglian t}pe, O F aid, M E. old, gets in very earh , and as eaily 
as ihc twelfth century tins suhsLuuiioii is beginning In the tlnrtecnlh 
century and later tlieie are oiilv a few ^caltc’n il sursivals of the Soutliein 
type, such as uxide in Moral tide, wilde 111 Piov of Alliid, and so on. 
St Jul (Mctr) has only old, hdide, At The Soutli-EIastern duletls 
preserve the Soutliein form latt r, on which see below 

(7) O E le in the Southern M E di.ilccls Alre,idy m OE we can 
distinguish, 111 ihe various Saxon texts, two dialectal tipes m the treat- 
ment of tins old diphthong In the later language some lexis write y as 
hyrde ‘shepherd’, earlier hxerde, xy’f ‘sell’, cailier sie!/, scyld ‘shield’, 
eailier scield, hyran ‘ hear', earlier hiiran, &c Others write i hi? de, silj, 
said, hiran The former type appears as with u or ui, uy when long, 
in ME when retained the latter is written i Thus MF hurde and 
hirde, ji/z/aud sd/.schuld and sihild, huvre{n), hiiir({n), or huii(ji) hy the 
side of hn e{n), ai e all typical Southern forint, as distinct from he/ de sihUd, 
hden, &c , which occur in all the dialects other than the South- Western 

The Souihtrn conditions are more faithfully preserved in the treatment 
of the original short diphthong than in that of the long, and many texts, 
which m other respects are quite South-Western in type, have only traces 
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of ui in the verb 'to hear’, and many more examples of I St. Jul. 
(Metr), Robt of Glos , and Trevisa adhere most faithfully to the Saxon 
types both in lonp and short, though all have some e- forms St Ediiha 
has only e, though otherwise very Southern in character St Jul (Metr ) 
has hurde (Prel ), but biLtue from O E. ITe/an , bizite ‘oblaine’, but jeldt 
‘pay’ Inf, W Saxon gieldan 

The South-West Midland texts of the thirteenth century have certain 
traces of the u- forms 


Foints connected with the Inflexions. 

(8) The 3rd Pers Sing of the Pres Indie of verbs is universally -e/, 
-ip, or -P, and we do not find the -es, -s endings as we do in E. Midland 
texts A very cunous exception, for/yr ‘loves’, occurs in St Editha (2x28), 
and there are a few other -r forms in this text 

(9) The Pres PI Indic normally ends 111 -rp or -ip 

This Southern peculiarity is shared bv the dialect of the Piosc St Jul , 
and also by the Herefordshire (Harleian) Lyrics, though the latter has 
some examples of the Midland -en 

(iQ^ The Imperat, PI ends m -ep and -i/, as in E Midland 

(iiy The Pres Participle ends in -tnd[e) The later participles 
develop rather later than in E Midland. The South-West Midland 
texts, while exhibiting example, of the Southern -inde, have also the 
Midland -ende 

(12) The Fern Pers Pron Nom is always, in the South, some form 
derived from O E hea. 

The E Midland and Northern she, sche forms are unknown, except for 
the quite exceptional sse in Robt of Glos and a few examples in Trevisa, 
who generally uses the typical Aw, Awe Robt of Glos has jo frequently, 
also heo, and St Jul (Metr ) has he, hco Other forms of these in Southern 
texts are the unstressed ha, while he, hee, hoe appear in St Edilha 

(13) The Pers. Pronouns of the PI are Nom hi, heo, the unstressed 

ha and a (Lamb Homs, Moral Ode, Saules Wardt, Owl and Nighijn- 
gale, Robt of Glos), and the weak a in Trevisa St Editha seems to 
have only the Scandinavian forms, pey, pai, pay, and tliij is the first 
appearance of these forms in the South The Possessives are hor{e) (God 
Uieisun, St Jul (Mcir ), and Robt of Glos ), hcore (Limb Homs , Moral 
Ode), the weak core (O and N ), here (Robt. of Glos, Trevisa, and St 
Eduiia), her, hure, hurre (St Eilitlia). Acc and Dative htom (Lamb. 
Homs, Moral Ode, O and N ), hem (St Jul (Meir,), Robt of Glos, 
St Edilha) , horn (Robt of Glos , Sl Edilha) , ham (Lamb, Homs , God 
Ur , and Trevisa). , 

(14) The Pres PI of Verb ‘to be’ is normally bebp, blp, huP Usages 
of Winchester has the two last, Rolrt. of Glos has hep, Trevisa the last 
St Edittia has the Jlidland ben and arne The South-West Midland 
Haikiin Lyrics has both Southern bup, and Midland area 

(15) In Oh the particle ge- is prefixed commonlp to the P P of 
verbs, both strong and weak, when uncompounded. The P P ol Strong 
Verbs ends in -n In M E m the Souih and South-Wt'-t Midlands the 
prefix IS generally retained, being written i- ox y- All Soulhein texts 
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from the earliest ME to St Editha wnte ychost, yslawe ‘ slam 
yfounde, &c , &c , with loss of final -n Ancren Riwle, St. Jul. (Prose), 
St Katherine, and Harl Lyrics generally retain the prefix y-, but adhere 
to the Midland type in conserving also the -n in strong P. P ’s, e g. 
ikumm, &c The prefix is often used in the Pret in O E and in Southern 
M E , and indeed may be used before any part of a verb, often with no 
particular force, though it also has the function of making intransitive 
verbs transitive. 

(i6) Infinitives end in -an and -tan in O E In M E. these become -en, 
or -e, and -ten, te respectively. The latter type is often written merely -y, 
or -I It is typical of the South, both East and West, but disappears 
before the encroachments of the -an type m E Midlands. Examples : 
OE Ibkian ‘look', ME lokit, Ibki, Idky to sutlent, and somony ‘to 
summon ' both occur in Robt of GIos This suffix is also used with 
Vbs of French origin The loss of the final -n in the Inf is a typical 
Southern feature 

Extrac ts illustrative of Southern Dialect 

* Note that in the South and South-Westei n area, initial f- is often, 
though not with complete consistency, written -v or u, implying a \oiced 
pronunciation 

(a) From Moral Ode {Egerlon MS) (Hants, area izoo) 

Muchele luwe he us cudde, wolde we it undirstonde 

pat vie eldrene misduden »e habbet vuele on honde 

6 

Die^ com in \ns middenerd furh ))e calde deofles oncie 

And synne and sor^e and ^eswinch a waiere and ec a londe 

1 1 9 

Vres formes faderes guU we abigget alle 

1 ^ 15 

A] hjs o/sprung after him in heimc is bi/aJle 

3 T a ? a 

purst and hunger, chule and hetc, cche and al unel^ 

piirh died com in |ns middenerd and o|7er vnisal)>e 

vucle — uveli, ' evil O iL y/el middenerd =0 1. (W Sax ) middan^aard 
‘earth’ (late U L -gerd) The ending -r/ is written -et in Ihis text in habbet^ abigg^t 
'purchase', chulc = W Sax cielc 'cold' (iaie O L 'thence ckxttt) 

instead of as the other MSS have, may be the result o/ Kentish ii tluciiLe in the 
scribe v and u are interchangeable, hence vre = urc ‘our , vres — gen 

L-ine 5 - ' the guilt of our first father Note the loss of h jn uneipe, liL ' unheallh 
' sickness 

(b) From Pfoi/erbs of Alfred (1200) 
ipus que)» Alurcd: 

W IS child IS fader blisse. 

U iiil SO bityde)r 

j 5 

pat bern ibidest 
pe hiiile hit is lytel 

a b 

ler him nion-Jiewcs 
panne hit is wexynde 
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hit schal wende far o 

■ II I 

pe betere hit schal iwurfe 

4 

cuer buuen corpe 

Notes Line I u wntlen for v in Alured, O L j^lfred 
4 bern ^ C i E beam ' child ' , ibidest ' await, expect ’ 

7 O E weapon ' grow (Late W Sax wexan) 

8 ' il shall turn then to ' 

N B In lale W' Sax weorpan often Iiecomca wur^au, but this could not rhyme 
with la from O E anil the spellini^ shows the M F change of 

^<7(0 [vi Ihis rhymeii with eo»'/‘e^ which shiiwii that tills word, too, had ondii^une 
the ciion^'e in Ajuie of the old a]Jelliij^ 


(c) From Robert of Gloucester (c, 1298). 

• 4 15 _4 

(1) po pis child was an vrfie ibore, his freond nome jierto hede, 

16 

Hi 1 etc hit dfl to GJastnebury to nonchi and to fede 
To tcche him eke his bileue, pater-noster and crede 

*5 5 

pe child wax and wel ifiej, for hit moste nede 

I 7 I 

Lute jeme he nom to fe wordle, to alle godnisse he drou3. 

(2) In chirche he was devout mow vor him ne ssolde no day abide 

7 

pat he ne hurde masse and matines ind cuesong and ech tide. 

3 a 

(3) And )>e Normans ne coufe speke fo bote hor owe speche 

•J & I ( >1 3 h 

And speke French as hii dude atom ana hor children dude also techc 

' _ M 

So fdt heicmen of fis land fat of hor bl 5 d come 

fl 9 j <t n n 

Hdldef allc fulke speche fa hii of horn nome 

J 

Vor bote a man conne 1 ' renss me telf of him lute 

6 > ^ a j 7 

Ac Ibwe men holdef to Engliss and to hor owe speche 5ute 

( 4 ) - - . fe tjodt quene Mold 

II 11 _ 

pat qutne was of Engelond as me a)) er ytold 

ij 11 ^ 

pa ^uderhele a] En^elond was heo euere yborc 

Aotes (i) I i hi = 'they’ 1 4 fr OL £e^eah, gepah 1 ^ 

wordle — ‘ world ' ‘'liuWit mctathebis of IJ 
(a) 1 I vor = ‘ iur ' 

11 i-a Note rhyme 1 2 aidrn ^ ‘at home', still io pronounced by many 
good s]iLaLers 1 c, me, indef Pron = ‘unc' 

(4) 1 i = 'as one has lold before' 1 3 g>derhele, adv = ‘fortunately 

lor ’ heo — ‘ she ’ . 


(d) From the Metrical Life of Si Juliana 
(Gloucestershire c 1300) 

I 3 « 

(1) Swi)ie son was p\s lu)»ei man )>at he ne mi^te hire po'^l wende 

1 11 

To habbe conseil of hire fader after him he let sende 

it . 

And fondede hire dene fojt to chaunge foru vair biheste. 
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■ I • 

p6 hi 5p£ke uairest wi)> hire, {iis majde hem jaf answere — 

6 le !<; 9 

Icholle holde |>a ichabbe lUke, jc ne do^ me ^drol nd dere , 

9 9 3m 

At 5 word ne turnefi me no)t, ))cr aboute je spllle)) bri)) , 


Do)) me wat pyne je wolle^, uor 1 ne drede nojt )>en de)). 


pe hi seie ))at ))is maide hire ))ojt chaungi nolde, 

Hire fader bitok hire )>e justice to do wi)) hire wat he wolde. 


i6 

(2) We ne scholle )ils foule wiche ouercome wi)> no dede 

jif no fur ne mai hue brenne, in lede we scholle hire brede 

T T • _ 

A chetel he sette oner )ie fur and fulde it uol of lede 

pis maide isei )>is led boili, heo nas nujiing in drede 

Anon so heo was ))eriiine ido, ))at fur bigan to sprCdc. 

Fram f>e chetel it hupte aboute, in leng))e and m brCde. 
bixti men and seuentcne it bamde in )>e place 

Of Iu))er men Jiat stdde jier bi ■ jier was godes grace 

s 

Amydde ))e chetel ))is maide stode, al hoi wi))))oute harm ; 

II 7 ■; 

pat led ))at bolynde was, Minc))e it jiojte hire warm 

l I • 12 

<3) Ne sparefi nojt he scde, ac heie)> uaste [lat heo of dawe be 

t iu 11 

Nabbej) of hire namore reu)>c ))en heo hadde of me. 

TZ I 

Nolde heo nojiing spare me of al |)al ich hire b-'d, 

Vnnc|)e ich dai uii hire lokc, so sore ichain adrad 

13 

po {us maide hurde {us, lure eien up heo caste, 

ft in « 

A, out ' out ' {e deuel sede h61de{> hire nou uaste 


(c) Fro?a Trevt\a 5 irunslatwn nf His;dcn’s Pciychrmncon (1387). 

(1) par ys gret plente of smal (ysch and of eeles, so {at cherles in som 

9 14 J 

place feede)) sowes wi)) fysch Par bu)) ofte yt.lke delphyns and 

T 

se-cahies and balenes (gret fysch as it were of whaales kiindc) and 

) 4 

dyuers maner schyl-fysch among {e whoche schyl-fysch buj) 

H > I 

moskles {at habbe{ wi{-ynne ham margery pcrles of a 
manere colour of huj 

(2) Lond, hony, mylk, ch.yse 
{is Ilond schal bore {c prise 

* 7 

(3) Harold come vram werre of Noreganes and hurde 

ty{ynges hereof, and hyede wcl vast and hadde 

bote veaw knyjtes aboute hym ; vor he 
15 

hadde ylost meny stalword me in {e ra{er 

■ I 

batayl and be had nojt ysent vor moie help ; and {ley) 
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a. hadde, men were wr6)>e and wolde haue wyfdrawe, 

ham, vor hy inostc haue no part of the prayes atte 

batayl of Noreganes liote Harold sent vorji spies vor 

to aweyte and se fie number and jie 5tring)>e of hys enymyes Due 

William toiik )iues spyes and ladde ham aboute hys tentes 

and hys pauylons, and vedde ham ry^t realyche, and sent ham 
to Harold ajd 

JVbUj CO 1 ^ sr/iyl,fr OF (W Sa* ) jfit// ‘ ■.hell’ , this is the Southern i-type 
(3) 1 I cAyre, fr t) E (W. bax ) riere, lalei ' cheese ’ , the other dialects had 
reif ui O E , r/ifrr in M L 

( 3 I 1. I vram fram ‘ from ' 1 3 veaw = O E feawe ' few 16 

a = weak lurm P^yi ^ E peak ' ihongh ' attc ** ‘ at the' I- ID /trer, 
O I' Pfds ■ these ' veiiiU Jtddr ' fed ' 


(f) From St Editha (Wilts r 1420) 

II 

Bot he hurre-selff dwelte at W'ylton stylle 
Wit hurre moder as y sayde jowe ere; 

For hurre moder to serue was holyche hurre wylle 

4 

Wei leucr ^cn ony other gret stale to here; 

And also for he was n irysshut vp in fiat place 

3 iS 

And furste y-6rdryd he was jiere fierlo, 

And many miracles fiorow goddus grace 
For hurre werone done jiere also 

When he hadde regnyd here syxtene 5ere 
Fullyclie complete wit somewhat more 

And syxtene Jtre hblde and somewhat more y trowe he were 
1 >5 

When he was kyng furst y-korc 

3 

Bote of his deth and also his burynge 

IS 

Ychaue y-writon ^owe herebyfore 
And somewhat of his gdde gouernynge ; 

And jiat is cause jiat y wryte here noinore 

Note 1 I hr — ‘ she ’ 1 1 1 holde = ‘ old ’ 


Dialect Features of Eeutish and Bouth-Eastem. 

(i) O E i IS retained as a fronted [e] sound longer and more consistently 
in Kentish than in the more Westerly Southern dialects But even here, and 
that as early as 1150 (Vespas. Homilies), the Anglian a appears Vesp 
Homs has cwe 3 , OE cwxp , fedme ‘bosom', O.E fedm , wettr ‘water', 
but also was, fader Laud Sermons (c 1250) has f/er, OE xfler. Pet, 
O E. /as/, but spac, O E sprxc ' spoke ' , heddt ' had O E hxfde, but 
habbep, hap, O.E. hxfp , wat, O E hwxt ' what ' ; water, O E wxler, 
and so on. Will of Shoreham (1320) has a good number of e spellings ■ 
wet, O.E hwxt , pet, schal ‘ shall cre/t, O E ermft, hep ‘ hath ’, wetere, 
&c. , on the other hand wat, schal, water, glas Stc. The total number of 
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a spellings is greater than those wUh e. Ayenbite (1340), the latest and 
on the whole the most typical example of Kentish, has ippd, O E mppel 
' apple Aue/ ‘ what ‘ glad ^/es ‘ glass &c , but also occasionally 
a as in uader 

(2) O E SB* and have both the same (tense) c-sound in Kentish See 
remarks on this sound under the E Midland characteristics above. The 
spellings with je seem to prove tenseness in both original sounds: Will 
of Shoreham ha.s tier ' year Prim O E gxr, O Kentish gfr, and Ayenbite 
has i- 2 /ene ‘clean' which has O E (see E Midlands 2) 

(3) O E _y, as has already been mentioned (pp 9, 30, 34, above), appears 
? in Kentish and South-Eastern I here is lurther reason to believe that 
this peculiarity occurred also m a large area of the E Midlands It is found 
in Suffolk Charters in the late tenth century, cl also p 78, below Examples 
from Kentish texts senne ‘ sin feipe or veiPc ‘ filth O E (Sax and Angl ) 
fplpr', keppe ‘ family itc , OE lyppe weri.hen ' w'Ork OE u^rcan, 
merie ' nieiry O.E myrig, 8 ic , Ac 

(4) O E w never appears in Kentish as a rounded vowel (w, oe, &c.), 

as in the West and South-West, but, especiall) the long eb, is either written 
ic,ye, 10, yo, or e It is rather doubtful whether the te,yt spellings imply 
a diphthongal sound or whither the> merely represent a tense ?. The 
Vesp Homs, writes O- W Sax deon'he', c/iicjerj inf. ' choose O E 
ledsan, dier-, OE dear ‘animal’, dtoftts, OE deojias 'devils’. Laud 
Homilies has bttp 'are bitn (inf), but sterre ‘siai O E sleorra , htr/e, 
O E hiorte ‘ heart ’ Will of Slioreham nearly always writes ee or t for To 
dipe, crept, fundt ‘ eneni> but has also sotp, O E. stop ‘ see ' (Western 
influence ^), bp — beon (inf) Ayenbite wiites hirle, erpt, A\soyerihe,yerne 
‘run’,OE eornan For the long, O E deb/le, ury end, ur tend ‘hicnA’ , 

O.Fv frebnd, uyend, U E febnd ‘ enemy ’ , diere, dyere ' dear ’, O E. debra, 
&c By the side of these usual spellings, e and ee are also written occa- 
sionall}’. In view of the fact that most of the Kentish texts write je for 
tense /, as in fuer, O E her ‘ here ’, and hieren ‘ to hear Old Kentish hiren, 
and also that they all often write ee for O F To, it seems not improbable 
that the spelling means no more than tense [e] In the writings of Gower 
u IS a recognised symbol for [e] See remarks on p. 57 

(5) O E -call-, -earm-, -eard- are written with ea, se, or e, longer than in 
the South-Wesl,ern Visp Homs ha.s xlra, xlmihlt , Will of Shoreham 
earmes ‘ arms ’, Pou ert ‘ art ’, hermy inf ‘ to harm but also scharpe, harde, 
Ayenbite seems to have the Anglian -arm-, -ard- 

(6) O E, -eald- retains the front vowel of the old Southern type in 
Kentish, as against the Anglian -old- type, still more thoroughly than the 
combinations -earm-, -tall-, &c Vesp Homs has sadde ‘gave’, ‘sold’, 
O E. sealde , healde, mf ‘hold’, OE healdan , Will of Shoreham has 
cheld ‘ acAA’ , O E ctald, tield , tealde Pret , y-teld, p p ‘ told’, Late O E 
laelde, &c ; to hilde ‘ to hold ', Tide ‘ old ’, Late U E Hd, &c , ic , Ayenbite 
has ealde and yealde ‘old’, chealde ‘cold’, tealde Mold’, healde ‘hold’. 
The typical Anglian forms with -old- do not seem to occur m the last 
text, nor are they at all frequent in any Kentish text. 

(7) O E. Td m Kentish The late treatment, at least in spelling, of this 
long diphthong deserves a few words, as it is typical In most dialects 
O E ra became k in the Late O E. period, and this e [eJ in M E., when 
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it IS often written fa — deaj> — \ dij>\ &r In AienlJilc, however, we get 
dyaf ■ deaf O E deCt/ , dj ap and d\iap ' death dytd dead ' , lyaf ' leaf’, 
O-E ITdf, lyas pret ' lost O E -tfaz &:c Will of Shoreham has traces 
of these spellings in has pret ‘lost’, sftinf-Iyas sinless', Oh lids, 
but otherwise writes ea — deapcs, reaue, flee The Laud Homs has dxad- 
lich ‘deadly’, dialh ‘death’, be-haue ‘ faith’, OE gt-ledfa, all of which 
occur frequently, by the side of occasional be-leaue, &c Vesp. Homs has 
diaii/ic, tadines\r, O E iddtg-, xnc, O E idc ' also ’, but also gccas ‘ chose 
O E- teas , brad ' bread (J E bread , admodi-, O E eadmbdig ‘ humble', 
&c Whether ea, la, ya all represent some sound like [te] or [i], or 
whether they realiv icpresent a combination such as [jir], it seems impossible 
to say a in brad can haidly represent anything but [:»J or [i], anel this 
may well have been the sound in all these words If this were so, Kentish 
would only differ from the other dialects in employing a special graphic 
device 

(8) Initial j- and f often appear voiced in Kentish This is particularly 
systematic in Ayenbitc, where u (for 71) is regularly written at the begin- 
ning of English words uoh ‘people uor ‘ for uoul ‘ foul &l , &c , also 
before cons uratn, uryend, &c , &c In Prench words y- is written' 
fauour ‘ figure ' flour ' flower \/rul ‘ fruit ’, &l , flee Note uals ' false 
&c , however Initial j- is written z m English words, only before vowels, 

except in the old combination sw-, which is written zir zuyn, O P- 

swin ‘swine’, zuete ‘sweet’, OE sivete, &c , also ziche, OE secan 
‘ seek’, ztnne ‘ sin &c , ike Iklore consonants j is written in P'.nglish 
words streme ' stream stringpt ‘ strengthen , and in P'rench words r is 
written everywhere All the earlier Kentish texts write s- , as regards 
O P’. initial /-, ’Vesp Homs seems always to write Laud Homs has 
occasional v — vane ' l.iir , O Is Jjtgtr , uuluelden lit ‘fulfilled, filled full’, 
but more olien f-, while Will of Shoreham generally writes /-, but has 
also uader ‘ father vidip ‘ feeds ’, Tflp ‘ filth itc Thus Kentish, apart 
Ironi Ayenbite, does not use the voiced sound for initial fl- nearly so 
commonly as South-Western, while the latter is far behind Ayenbite lu 
the use of the voiced sound for s- 

Foints connected, with the Inflexione m Kentiah. 

(g) T he 3rd Pers hing Pres Indic ends in -rp, -P as in the rest of 
the Southern area An exceptional -s form, le/es, occurs in Vespas Homs 
howeier 

(10) The PI Pres Indie ends in -tp as in Southern generally 

(11) The Imperat PI ends in -r/, -p as m Southern generally, and 
E Midlands 

(12) The Pres Part ends in -inde (with occasional -ende) as m South- 
Western 

(i H The Fern Pron Nom is usually hi, never sche, &c 

(14) PI of 3rd Pers. Pronoun Kentish agrees with the rest of the 
Southern m having no p- or th- forms A characteristic Kentish or 
South-P.,astern form his is in the Acc. PI (= ' them ’) m Vesp Homs , 
Shoreham, and Ayenbite This is also found m some of the earlier 
E Midland texts, c g Genesis and Exodus 
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(15) The characteristic hiej), PI. Pres Indic of bien ‘to be’, is found in 
Ayenbite 

(16) The statements concerning the prefix x- in verbs, especially the 
P P, and the termination -e, without which are made above with 
regard fo South-Western, apply on the whole to Kentish 

(17) The -le, -y endings in Inf. of Vbs. are very frequent in Kentish 
as in South-Western. 


Illustrative Extracts from M E. Kentish Texts. 

(a) From the (Vespasian A 12) Kentnh Sermons (c 1150) 

I T 

(1) An Jieaser beo? bedeles and la^ieres to bene archebiscopes 

■4 

and biscopes, prestes and hire jegeng Ac Jiah we fif nEininie 

6 1 4 T » 

alle hit on yodes wille, and etc of ham jestren^ and folfelej) 

J 14 1 1 lU 

o^re Of fjesses hf cej>en and of hare bedeles we habbej) 3eu 

if‘ til t 

5esed Of jie folce we sigge)> )>at hit cumj) fastlice, fram midden- 

7 'V ‘■1 1 

ardes anginn alse fele also deadc beo^l a)se fele beo?^ to bene 

Ih I I j 

icoine, wat trend, wat fa, and elce dejie jnccc fringe® 

(2) pan seied ham god fe gelty inannen je senejden an jeur 

ecenessc, and je scule bime an mire ecenis.se bene^den 
alse lange alse je lefedc and stule birne alse longe as ic 

1 1 I 

lefie Wite® into Cce ICr, be is 5.LarLod mine fo, and his jegeng. 
bon hi Y/i®e® abroden of liis ^eseefe 


(bj From the Laud llonizlies [c X2^o) 

■ • 9 

(1) Nu lordinges fis is fe miracle fet fet godspel of te dai us telf. ac 

V 1 ‘ 

great is fe tokeningge St Icprus signilief fo senuulle me, 31 lepre 
119 1 y 

fo seniicn pet scab bitoknef fo lille sennen, si lepre bitoknef fo 

I 4 I *, 7 * 1 0 

grete sennen fet biedh diadlirhe Xu >e halibe® iherd 

. , y 1=1 

fe miracle and wet hit bitokned No loke we yef we bief clone of 
fise lepre, fat is to siggen of diadliche senne 

1 14 ■ 

(2) And bi fet hi oflfrede gold fet is cuuenable yeftle to kinge, 

1 • M 

scawede fet he was sothfast Kink And bi fet hi otfrede 

. I. 0 

Stor fet me offrede wylem be fo lalde laghe to here godes 

I ■ u 

sacrefise, seawtde fet he was verray prest And be fet hi 

I 1 r ,4 r . 

offrede Mirre fet is biter fing, signifieth fet In hedde beliaue 

177 II 

fet he was diadlich fet dialh solde saffn for man-ken 
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(c) From Wtlltam of Shoreham (1310-20). 

(1) Onncfie creft ery )jat stal 
Ac some crcfte)) )>at halue 

And (at sikncsse leche creft 

s 

And for )ie g^oute sealue 
Me mal<e|> 

e 

For wannc man draw 1)1 into Sideward 

Wei oft his bones akef) 

And be a man neuer so sprind 
1 

3ef he schel Iibbe to elde 

lie him wel siker )>crto he schal 

7 

And his de^s dctte ^elde 
To giie 

3et mem Jong man wenej) longe hue 
And leuej) wel litle wyle 

4[I) 

(2) Leue dime, say me now 

t 

Wy he)i god forbSde hyt jow 
pet Je ne mote 

I I 

Eten of al ))at frut fiat hys 

ij 

Here gnlwynde in paiadys 
To joure bStei* 

10 

We etefi y-nou qua)) cue, ywis 

5 

Of alle [le trSwes of paradys 

> . I 

And be[) wel gled , 

Bote fiys trSw mOtt we nau3t lake. 

For bdfie me .ind mynne m^e 
God hyt forbede 

(d) From the Ay^nbite (1340) 

4 fl I rt I 

Aye fie uondingges of fie dycule zay fiis fiet uoljefi Zuete 
lesu filn hSly blSd/fiet fiou sseddest ane fie rSd/uor me 

M \ _ 

and uor mankende Ich bidde fie hit by my sseld/auoreye 

H 8 ^ 

wycked uend al to mi Jyues endc zuo by hit 

lA 

]f]s bfjc is> dan Michelis of Nolh^jatr, y-wntc an englis 

I 

of his Sjene hand , fiet hatte Ayenbyte of Inwyt And is of 

□ 

fie bSchouse of saynt Ausimes of Canterberie 

Holy archangle Michael 
Saynt gabiiel and Raphael 
Ye brenge me to fiS castel 

58 8 10 

Per alle zaulen varefi wel 
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Lhord ihesu almijti Kyng, }>et tnadest and lOkest alle 

I 

Me )>et am ))1 makyng to ))Ine blisse me ))oii bryng Amen. 

7 B 5 S 

Blind and dyaf and alsuo domb, of zeuenty yer al uol rond 

B a B 

Ne ssolle by dra]e t 5 Jie grflnd, uor peny, uor mark ne uor p 9 nd. 


We have now concluded our brief survey of the principal distinguishing' 
features which charactenze the Regional types that go to the composition 
of the dialect of London during the M E period, that is to say, the South- 
P'astern (especially Kent and Essex), the Central and more Westerly 
Southern, and the East Midland The illustrative extiacts from texts 
written in the various dialects furnish examples, m the actual living 
sentence, of most of our points, though possibly not of all. Outside the 
distinguishing marks of dialect, which are here selected as most typical, it 
will be observed that there is much that is common to all, and which belongs 
to the whole of English south of the Thames, and noith, at least as far as 
Lincolnshire, in the East We have omitted from our survey the Northern 
English, and Srolch dialects, and that large area, to the West, rather vaguely 
known as ' West Midland ' among students of Middle English It is 
obvious that the dialects of these legions can have had no direct influence 
upon the speech of London, and as a matter of fact theie are no hpically 
Northern or West Midland elements m Literary or Standard Spoken 
English at the present day, nor were there any in the M E dialect from 
which these have sprung It is haidly necessary to say that there are 
many features of granimai, sounds, and vocabulary which belong to 
English as a whole, which therefore occur in North, South, South-Eastern, 
East, and West Midland alike There are also certain features, such as 
-j- in the 3rd Pers Sing Present of verbs, which were originally Northern, 
but which subsequently passed into the Noi Ih Midland English as a whole, 
in the first place, and later, from least Midland, piobably through Essex, 
into London English But, so lar as the latter is concerned, these 
features are to be regarded as East Midland See, however, pp 334-7. 
below. 

There are many other points of considerable importance, besides 
those above discussed under the various dialect headings, which arise in 
the detailed and minute study of the texts from which our illustrative 
extracts are drawn, but are passed over in silence here, because they 
would take us fuither into the minutiae of Old and Middle English 
grammar than it would be permissible to go in a book of this kind. It 
is believed, however, that this omission will not impair the general argu- 
ment of the book, and the omission is deliberate 


The Dialect of London down to the Death of Chaucer, 

We now pass to consider the dialect of London itself, down to the close 
of the fourteenth century and the beginning of the fifteenth 

It must be assumed that the reader has grasped the foregoing statement 
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and enumeration of the various dialectal features of the different regions 
dealt with , at any rate, the tables and examples can easily be referred 
to, and the references given to the various points dealt wiih will reduce 
the reader’s labour to a minimum The abbreviations E Midi , Slhn , Kt , 
refer to the dialect areas as treated above, pp 29-43, &c , and the pumbers 
to the particular points Thus E Midi 6 refers to the paragraph above 
under the heading E Midi in which the O E Midland combination 
-did-, which in the Southern O E dialects is represented by -eald-, later 
-xld-, IS dealt with. 

We may first give some examples of documents written in London, 
from the lime of the Conqueror down to Chaucer 


Illustrative Specimens of the Dialeot of London from the 
Conquest to Chaucer 

(a) WilLam the Conqueror's Charter (1066) From Liebcrmann's 
Ccsetrc d An^jels ichsen, vol 1, p 486. 

Willcim Kyng gret Willelni bisceop and Gosfreg^ portirefan and ealle 
fia burhwaru biniian 1 ondone > rencisre and Englisce freondlice And 
1C kv^e eow fi.et ic wylle |i.el get beon c.ilira ^.er.i l.ig i wpor^ Jie gyt wSran 
on 1 adwerdts da-gt Kynges And ic wylle Ji.et ilc cyld beo his faeder 
yrlnutne <tft( r his l,cder d.Lge and ic nelle gc|>olian t),Et xnig man eow 
i:nig frang bende God eow gchcaldc 


(b) Proclamotwn of Henry III (1258) From Patent Rolls, Printed 
Fills, Early English J’ronunciation, Pt II, pp 501, &c, and 
Emerson’s M /, Reader 

Ilenn fiur5 godes fiiltiime King on Engleneloand, I hoaiirrd on Yrloand, 
IDuk on Norm' on Aquit.un' and eorl on Aniow Send igrctinge to alle h/se 
holde, iliiErde md dcawede on 1 1 unt( ndonschir' witen 3? wcl .die ba't we 
widen and unncn Jiit, vre ittdesmen alle ojici ))e moare dail of heom 
bait bcQ|) ichosen [lur^ us and hur3 ))rt loandes folk on vre Kunenche 
nabbef' idnn ,ind srhulleii don in |>t vsorjinesse of glide and on vre ireowjie, 
for [ic /rune ol Jie loinde, ^ur3 |>t besijie of fian toforen iseide redesmen 
bed sledefatst and ilesiinde in alle Jnnge abuten .ende And we hoaten alle 
vre treowe in fie Ireowfie jiact heo \s figen |);Et heo stedefa,stliche heTilden 
and swerien to hFrddi n and to wenen [»b isetnesses jiit beon imakede and 
liLon to m.ikien jjurj li.in to fort niscidc r.edtsmen ojier f>ur3 fie infiare dEl of 
heom alswf) alse hil is liifortn iseid. .'Vnd brct iihc 6)ier hclpe jiEet lor to 
done bi fian ilche dfie a^enes alle men R13L for to done and to Itiangen And 
ndan ne nime of loande ne of e^te whcrfiur3 fns besqte muje beon llet ober 
iwersed on 6nie wise And 3if oni, fiber oine cumen her on3enes, we willen 
and hoaten fiieL alle r re treowe heom nealden deadliche ifoan And for fiaet 
we willen fi^t fnsbeo stedefj’st and lestmde, we senden 3cw fns writ open 
iseined wi^ vre seel, to hnlden amanges me herd W itnesse vs seluen 
St Lunden’ fiane Ejtetenfie day on fie mdnfie of Octobr’ In fie two and 
fowertijfie jeare of vre cruninge And in fns wes idfln ^tforen vre isworene 
Tfde,smen And al on bft ilche worden is isend into ivrichc Bfire schire 6ver 
al bare kunenche on Engleneloande, and ek intel Irelonde. 

(N.B. PI Name, Hurtford (Earl of) among Gignatones ) 
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(c) Adam Davy {c 1307-27). 

(1) His name is ihote Sir Edward be Kyn^ 

Prince of Wales, Eng'elonde Jie faire |>ing ^ 

Me mette ’ )>4t he was armed wel 

U 5 )ie wi^ yme and wi)i stel. 

And on his helme bat was of stel 
A coroune of gold Dicom hym wel 
Biffire be shryne of Seint Edward he stood 
Myd glad cherc and myide of mood, 

Mid twO Knijttes armed on ci)>er side 
pat he ne mijt Jiennes goo ne ride 
Hctilich hii leiden hym upon’ 

Als hii mijtten myd swerdc don. 

(2) pe pursday next )>e beryng of our Lefdy 
Me fioujht an aungel cfim Sir Edward by , 
pe aungel bitook Sir Edward on honde 

Al bledyng pe foure forber clawes so were of jie Lombe 
At Caunlerbiry, bifdre fe heqe autere, f)e Kyng stood, 

Yclojied al in rede murre , he was of )iat blee red as blood 
God, flat was on gdde Friday don on rode 
So turne my swevene night and day to mychel gdde. 

Tweye poynts pere ben jiat ben unschCwed 
For me ne worjie to clerk ne lewed, 

Hot to Sir Edward oure Kyng 
Hym wil iche shewe fnlk nietyng 

' /mg' “ ‘creature’ ’ Me metle » ' I dreamt 

’ This phrase is very like on * aid into him ’ 

(d) Extract from ‘ A petition from the folk of Mercerye’ (1386) 

Rolls of Parliament, vol 111, p 235, Slc , Morsbach, Engl Schriftspr , p 1 71 

And yif in general his falsenesse were avcinsaide as of vs togydre of the 
Mercerye or othcre craftes or ony conseille woldc haue taken to aycinstinde 
It, or as tyme out of mynde hath be vsed, we wdlden companyc togydre how 
lawful so It were for owre nede or prohte were anon apcched for arrysers 
aycins the pees, and falsly many of vs that yet stonden indited and we ben 
dpenheh disclanndred, hblden vntrewe and trai tours to owre Kyng for the 
same Nichol said bifor Mair Aldermen and owre cralt bilor hem gadred in 
place of recorde that xx or xxx of vs were worthy to be drawen and hanged, 
the which thyng Ijke to yowre worthy lordship by and eiien Jug* to be 
prflued or disprdued the whether that trowthe may shewe for trowthe 
amontjes vs of fewe or elles no man inanv day dnrst be shewed And nought 
oonlich vnsheH cd or hidde it hath he by no man now, but also of bifdre tyiiie, 
the moost prohlahle poyntes of trewe gouernaunce of the citee compiled to- 
gidre bi longe libour ol discrete and wyse mrn wythout conscille of trewe 
men for thei shnide nought he kndwen ne contynued in the tyme of Nichol 
Exton outerliche were brent 

(e) From CViawiiv’r Pardoner's Tale 

‘ Ye, goddes armes,’ quod this ryotour, 

‘ Is it swich peril with him for to mete ' 

I shal him seke by wey and eek by strete, 

1 make avow to goddi s digne bones ' 

Herkneth, felawes, we thiee been al ones , 
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Lat ech of us holde up his bond til other, 

And ech of us bicomen Ctheres br(5ther, 

And we wol sleen this false traytour Deeth 
He shal be slavn, which that so many sleeth, 

Hy goddes dignilee, er it be night ' 

'I ogidres han thisc three her trouthes plight, 

To live and dyen ech of hem for other, 

As though he were his hwene ybOren brSther 
And up they sterte al dronken, in this raige, 

And forth they goon towardes that village, 

Of which the taverner had spSke biforn, 

And many a grisly noth than han they swoin, 

And Cnstes blessed body they to-rente — 

‘ Deeth shal be deed, if that they may him hente.' 

Whan they han goon nal fully half a niyle 
Right as they wolde han Iroden over a style. 

An old man and a povre with hem mettc 
This hide man ful mekely hem grette, 

And spyde thus, ‘now, lordes, god yow see'' 

The proudest of thise rvotoures three 
Answerde agayn, 'what? carl, with sory grace, 

Why artow al forwrapped save thy face ’ 

Why livestow so Ifmge in so greet age ? ' 

This dlde man gan loke in his visage, 

And seyde thus, ‘ for I ne can nat finde 
A man, though that I walked into Inde 
Neither in citee nor in no village, 

That wolde chaunge his youthe for myn age, 

And therfore moot I han myn 5ge stillc, 

As longe time as it is goddes wille 
Ne deeth, alias ' ne wol nat han my Ijf, 

Thus walke 1, lyk a restilees caitvf, 

And on the ground, which is my modres gale, 

I knokke with my st if, bolhe criy and late, 

And seye, “ leve nioder, leet me in' 

Lo how I vanish, flesh and blood, and skin ' 

Allas whan shul my bones been at reste ? 

Moder with yow wolde 1 chaunge my chtste, 

That in my rhambre longc tyme hath be. 

Ye' for an heyre clout lo wrip(ie me' " 

Rut yet to me she wol nat do that giace. 

For which ful pale and welktd is my lacc 
But, sirs, lo yow it is n6 curteisye 
To speken to an did in.in vileinyc. 

Blit he trespasse in woide, or ellcs in dede 
In holy writ ye may your-self wel icde, 

“ Agayns an nld man, boor upon liis heed, 

Ye shnide aryse," wherfor I yeve yow reed, 

Ne dooth unto an did man noon harm now, 

Namore than ye wolde men dide to yow 
In age, il that ye so long abide. 

And god be wirh yow, wher ye g6 or ryde 
I moot go thider as I have to go ’ 

(f) From Chaucers Persanes Title 

Whertore as seilh Seint Anselm ‘ful gret angwissh shul the sinful folk 
have at that tyme; [her shal the sCerne and wrothe juge sitte above, and 
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under him the hoirible put of helle open tn destroyen him that moot 
biknowen hise sinnes, which sinnes openly been shewed biforn ^od and 
biforn every creature And on the left syde mo develes than herte may 
bithinke, for to harie and drawe the s uful soules to the pyne of helle 
And with-inne the hertes of folk shal oe the bytinge conscience and with- 
outefortK shal be the world al brenninge 

Whider shal thanne the wrecched sinful man flee to hyden him ? Certes, 
be may nat hyden him, he rnoste come forth and she wen him . Now 
sothly, who-so wel remembreth him of ihise thinges, 1 geste that his sinne 
shal nat turnc him into delyt, but to greet sotwe, for dredc of the peyne of 
helle. And therfore seith lob to god 'suffre, lord, that I may a whyle 
biwaille and wepe, er 1 go with-oute returning to the derke lond, covered 
with the derknesse of deeth , to the lond of iiiisese and ol derknessc, where- 
as is the shadwe of dteth , where-as iher is noon ordre or ordinance, but 
grisly drede that evere shal laste ’ 

And therlore seith Seint lohn the Evangelist 'they shullen folwe 
deeth, and they shul nat finde him, and they sliul desyren to dye, and deith 
shal fle fro hem ’ . For as seith seint liasilie ‘the brenninge of the fyr 
of this world shal god yeven in helle to hem that been dampned , but the 
light and the cleernesse shal be yeven in hevene to hise children, right as 
the gode man yeveth flesh to hise childicn, and bones to his houndes.’ 

The first document is given here chiefly on account of its intrinsic 
historical interest It does not prove very much from a linguistic point 
of view The form is to all intents and purposes Old English, and, like 
most other documents written in the eleventh century, is no doubt 
very archaic from the point of view of the Fnglish then spoken It is the 
conventional Late Old English of the scribes, showing, it is true, some 
signs of departure from that of the ilassical peiiod, but still giving no 
true picture of the changes which time must already have wrought m 
uttered speech, As regards dialect, the charter is certainly Southern 
English, and such forms as_y^-(nume) and ivxran (Sihn 2 a) are charac- 
teristic of what we are accustomed to call West Sa\nn We have, 
unfortunately, no relnible knowledge of the diffciences and points of 
agreement between the English of Wessex and that of Middlesex. 
Probably there were more of the former than of the latter The forms 
lalU, eallre, and gehealde could not occur in a Northern or Midland 
dialect, though they might just as well be Kentish as ‘ Saxon ’ (Sthn. 6, 
Kt 6) 'I he lact is that all O E documents of the later period, with 
very few exceptions, are written in a common foim which in all essential 
features is W Saxon — though this particular charter has only two abso- 
lutely test forms— ir/"-, wxran — so much so that it is now commonly 
assumed that after /Eified's time the picstige of Wessex m Government, 
Arms, and Letters, was such that the dialect of that area became a 
literary pcoii/ij in universal use in written documents That this was true 
of official London doLuments this charter, so far as it goes, is a proof 
The fact that as is retained in Jxder, pxt, dxge, &l , tends to show 
a W baxon character, since e was typical in the-.e words in Kent (Kt i) 
and in part of the Mercian area On the other hand, Late Kentish 
scribes often write the letter as for the e-sound But the form kyde is 
certainly rot Kentish, for this dialect would have (Kt 31 

The written dialect of London, then, in the elevenlli century was 
definitely Southern in charictcr, and South-Western, laiher than South- 
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Eastern It may be asked whether the actual speech of the metropolis at 
tills period is represented by this charter It is largely a question of 
probabilities, but it is highly probable, if not absolutely certain, that this 
document — apart from chronological inconsistencies with the spoken 
language, to which allusion has already been made — does represent the 
type of dialect which was actually spoken in London when it was written. 
If that be so, the speech of London in the eleventh century was Southern 
in character, and, moie exactly, approximaie d to South-Western, having 
as jet, so far as oui evidence goes, no piireli South-Eastern features 

Passing now to cMraci (b), the Proclamation of Henry III, which 
IS nearly two hundred years lalei than the above charter, we notice a con- 
siderable difference in its dialect constituents, as compared with the lattei 
We now obsc'vo the characteristic blending of Midland elements With 
those whicli are typically Southern, and in some cases the Southern and 
Midland forms of the same word or grammatical ending both occur 

Among the characteristically Southern forms are the following — O E 
i preserved as a or ae in */, wes (Sthn l) ; O E i' written as in 
rxdesmm ‘councillors ' (.Sthn 2 a), OE y preserved in sound, and written 
u in Kuneriche ‘kingdom’ (Sthn •{), OE -cald- written -eald- as dis- 
tinct from Midland -old- in to healdtn = [helden] This belongs to the 
South-East and Kent as well (see Sthn 6 and Kt 6) Its survival 
here mav be due to Kentish influence The frequent ed as m hid, bedj), 
tredwe, &c , may be moie than a traditional spelling, which, indeed, is 
unlil'^ly so long after the Conquest, and may represent the Western 
rounded vowel often written u (Sthn 4) It is possible that this sound 
never reached, in London, the stage represented by South-Western a, but 
was simply unrounded to e previously 

The spelling Hurtford 'Hertford', OE Heor(p')l-, occurs among the 
signatures to the document, which is clearly a South-West or South-West 
Midland form, but this proves nothing concerning London speech. 

Other Southern features are the common use of the prefix i- m imakede 
‘ made ’ (Pret ), -iseid(e) ' said ’ P P , z/c/ ‘ hindered ' P P uctned ‘ signed' 
PP, tg!flinge ‘greeting', iddn 'done', uhosai 'chosen', ikslinde 
‘ lasting *c (Slhn 15), the Pres Indie PI in -/> as in hidp, habb,p 
(Slhn 9 and 14), the Pres Part m-inde, tin linde (Slhn 11), the Inf in 
-len, to mdkien (Sthn 16) This last may also be Kentish (Kt 17) The 
Southern PI Pronouns fuo, heom, are not decisive as to dialect at this 
period, since even in E Midland lexis the M-forms are not found so 
carlv as this (See E Midi 13) 

The Midland forms in the Proclamation are alle, halden (we should 
expect hdlden, see E Midi 5) , the Pres Indie PI in -en, been, cumen, 
witlen, haldtn hoateti ' command ’, unntii ‘grant’, \enden (E Midi 9), 
tile PP of the Strong Vbs ‘ chose jme'/tii ‘swear’, and ol the 

anomalous diin ' i\o'- -ichdsm, isworene, idon — retain the final -n (E Midi 
13), though all these iorms also agree with the Southern type in preserv- 
ing the prefix 1- The spelling whfrpurj, where Southern texts very 
frequently write iver- (w- for O E iih) and Midland texts more often 
wh-, seems characteristic of London documents, both official and liteiary, 
during the whole I\I E period, though, as we shall see, the spelling w- is 
fairly comniLin laiei on 
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The onl) Keiiush or South-Easlern elements in this text appear to be 
twersed ‘ worsened O E gewyrsed, where y is best explained as the 
original O.E sound from earliest *wurst-, and xnd ‘ end where x is 
a curious scribal survival of a Kentish spelling not infrequent in some 
O E texts which show Kentish influence in other respects also. Other 
O £ dialects usually write ende. 

There seems no reason to doubt that this interesting document repre- 
sents pretty fairly the London dialect of the period, allowing for the 
scnbal'archaisms of spelling 

We now come to a specimen of London English wntten during the 
first quarter of the fourteenth century, taken from the so-called Five 
Dreams of the monk Adam Davie From a literary point of view these 
‘poems' are of small interest, and they show no poetical talent of any 
kind For the purposes of the student of the history of our language, 
however, they are of the greatest value, far more so indeed than many of 
the M E ‘ Set Books ' often prescribed for young persons at our univer- 
sities, and certainly the literary interest is hardly less 

The Southern element is still considerable, but the Midland element is 
larger than in either of the texts hitherto examined by us here 

It was impossible to choose short extracts which should show all the 
dialectal features contained in the poems, and we shall therefore base our 
statement upon an examination of the work as a whole and not confine 
ourselves to the forms in the extiacts given above The most typical 
Southern phonological feature is perhaps the retention of the long 
‘slack' [eJ for OE ie\ whuh is proved by the rhymes weTen (OE 
wiron) with eren ‘ ears ’ O E edran, and of drede, O E drid, ' doubt, 
fear’ with rede ‘red’, OE read On the other hand the spelling Strei- 
/ord, where the first element can only represent a non-W Saxon or non- 
Central Southern stret ‘ street ’ (W Saxon s(rit), and the rhime drede 'Nith 
mede ‘meed, reward’, which points to the E Midland or South-Lastern 
[drfdj This shows, as we have seen before, that the same word was 
current in both types Anoiher very typical Souih-Westernism is the i in 
the verb sAi/de (Sthn 7) ' to shield’, instead of tin. lilidhnd or S E shelde, 
and this type is represented more fiiqurntly than the former, .as in iiU 
‘ steel ‘hear’, jelde vb ‘yield’, WS gieldan OE y in Davie 
shows apparently only the E Midland type synne ’ sin Cauiilcrirry 
(0 E byrig), yuel ‘evil’ OE yfel (E Mull 3) OE eb is always 
wntten e, except the SE form to bTen (Kt 4) Otherwise Awe dear’, 
O E leaf a, dirwojp ‘ precious O E dtbr. 

The Pres PI has the Southern -ep in ■willtp (Sthn 9), but the verb 
‘ to be’ has ben (E Midi g) 

The Pers Pron PI hij, hit is the only form of the Nom , and this is 
about the last time we meet it in london documenis (See the forms of 
Pers. Pron PI in E Midland and Southern ) 'I be form uh instead of E 
Midland ic or 1 ‘ 1 ’ is typical ol die Southern di.ilcLtal tins penod The 
characteristic Southern pp with r-, or^-. occurs — yknowe, ihote, ychosen, 
ywonden ‘wound’, and the first two of these are specialh Souihern in the 
omission of final -n This leaiure is also found in bore, write ‘ written ’, 
where, however, the prefix is lost, and in awreke ‘avenged’ 

We see, ihen, that in Davie’s time the Midland eUmcnis were gaming 
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ground, though many purely Southern features still lingered which, as we 
shall see, disappear later on, or are reduced to a minimum 

The next specimen, which was written in Chaucer’s lifetime, shows 
a form ol English practically identical with that of the poet The general 
appearance of the document (Petition from the folk of Meroprye) is 
very much more modern and familiar lo ihe average reader of the present 
day than anything we have so far discussed The reason is that London 
English had by this time practically settled down into a definite blending 
of the vanous dialectal elements, and these (that is, the Regional elements) 
have not altered much since m their distribution 

Compared with Davie, the most striking points are perhaps the use of 
thei instead of hij, the consistent Pers PI in -en (no forms in -th\ ihe loss 
of 1- in the P P , the usual retention of final -n in this part of the verb — 
bln, stonden, &c , though be is used instead of ben. Compared with the 
English of lo-day, putting aside differences due to normal sound changes, 
there is very little difference to indicate — we have here, to all intents and 
purposes, the exact ancestor of Modern Standard English The form 
ihlwe IS a different type from that which has produced Mod show, but 
this IS probably not a regional feature, and the same is true of togydre 
compared with together, and ayetn compared with again Incidentally, 
we may note how near the spelling is to that of the present day, but we 
must not be deceived into supposing that it represented the same pro- 
nunciation as our own The similarity merely shows that it was really 
the M £ official scribes who fixed the chief features of English spelling 
which have lasted down to our own day. It cannot be too often insisted 
that the English fourteenth-century spelling of the official documents, and 
of the Chaucer MSS , which was virtually continued into the next century, 
and taken over with no vital changes by Caxton, and so handed on to us, 
was already unphonetic, and no longer represented adequately the facts 
of pronunciation in Chaucer's day 

We now pass to the language of Chaucer himself, and this, from the 
importance of the subject, will demand a rather special treatment, though 
we shall endeavour to make our remarks as brief as possible 

We may say generally that the dialectal type found in Chaucer’s 
writings, especially in his prose works, agrees very closely with that of 
the official London documents of his day 

The dialect of the poetry contains more purely Southern and South- 
Eastern elements than that of the prose works The language of the 
latter, therefore, presents a greater contrast to that of the earlier London 
documents than does the language of the poetry, and, consequently, 
Chaucer’s prose is nearer in actual dialect lo Caxton, and to the English 
of a still later date, than his poetry 

It need not surprise us that there should be ihis difference between 
the prose and poetry of the same wider at this period In the first 
place, the language of English poetry is always slightly archaic — at any 
rate it has always been so until quite recently Now, to be archaic in 
speech in Chaucer's day meant that the writer or speaker made use of 
more Southern elements than was the actual contemporary usage in either 
spelling or wnting business documents. We must take it that many 
Southern forms still lingered on in the speech of the older generation. 
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and though obsolescent, they were perfectly familiar to every one. A 
freedom in the use of dialectal variants was obviously a great convenience 
to a poet, Since it increased the number of his rhymes, and sometimes 
made his versification more supple and varied. It is also probable that 
the actual Court speech of Chaucer’s time was rather more Southern in 
type than that of the people, or than that of the official scribes. It is 
certain that various Souilicrnisms crop up from time to lime in private 
letters, and even in literature, during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
which shows that this element lingered on in the usage of many who 
spoke and wrote Standard English 

Another point is that Chaucer's poetry shows a far larger number of 
Kenticisms — especially in the use of t instead of E Midland i for O E y, 
in such words as iesse ' kiss ‘ fist ’, bcru ' bury ’ (verb), /ul/elle ‘ fulfil ', 

ye/ y ‘ fiery', &c — than is found either in the London documents of all 
kinds before his day, oi m the official documents wriiten during his life- 
time This may be explained to some extent by the fact that Chaucer 
lived for several years at Greenwich, but also perhaps from these 
Kenticisms being in vogue in Court English At any rate the use of 
<-forms by the side of i-forms in the above and many other words was 
tolerated in the best English throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Many of these forms are fixed in our language to-day, but 
many others, now no longer used, are continually cropping up, as occa- 
sional variants, in writings for nearly two centuries after Chaucer's death 
This feature need not therefore be considered a personal peculiarity of the 
poet When it is remembered that the e-forms obtained not only in Kent, 
but also in part of Essex, and Suffolk, and, to judge by the Norfolk Guild 
Records of T3S7, also to some extent in Norfolk, it is not surprising that 
they should gam ground at a time when the Regional influence upon 
Standard English was predominatingly Eastern It is curious that in the 
word bury we write the Southern but pronounce the S E type, and this 
latier foim seems to prepionderate greatly even in official documents 
In Chaucer’s poetry a considerable number tf words of this class occur 
at least once m the e-form, some with e and t, some with e, i, and u. 
The «-forms taken all round are the most frequent, the u foims the least, 
indeed there are fewer of these than in the official documents 

Among the e-foims, now lost, which occur in Chaucer’s poetry are — 
besie ‘ busy ‘ (we still write the Southern type and pronounce the E Mid- 
land), also bisie , she/te ‘ shut ', also an i-form , thenne ‘ thin’, also tkinne ; 
dreye 'dry’, and drye , krsse ‘to kiss’, and hsse ^ lest 'list’, vb (over 
thirty times), and list 'desire', \b (over fifty times), men myrie and 
murie , melle ' mill ’, and mille , knetie and knilte , ful/dle and fulfille , fer, 
firy ‘ fire, fiery /es/ ‘ fist’, and jifr/ Among the a-forms which are now 
lost are — buri/i 'birth’, and birth, bulde, and bilde 'build’, murthe 
‘ mirth also mirthc , put ' pit ’, and pit (three times each) , furst and first. 
£vel, O E vfel, ‘ evil ’ ( Kentish ’), the prevailing form in Chaucer, is not 
necessarily lost, see p 207 "I his list is given with some fullness 
because we shall find nearly all these forms occurring much later 

Besides the Southern features already alluded to, we must note the 
extremely frequent retention of the prefix,)'- in Past Participles 
We pass now to the E Midland features of Chaucer’s dialect 
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(1) The OE comhination -eald- always appears as -o/;/-, except in 
three cases — hclde inf, helde Pres. Ind PI., and behrlde inf. We should 
probably put these very exceptional forms down to Kentish influence, as 
It seems very doubtful from the evidence of the purely Southern texts 
whether they would survive anywhere but in Kent at this period. 

(2) OE (Sax) le, non-Sax i (see above, Sthn 7), is often e by the 
side of I, so that we get shetd and shelde (vb) ‘shield’, and j/ii/rfe, 
heren 'hear' (always), herde ‘shepherd’ (always), ‘yield, pay’, and 
yilden, yeve ‘give’, and j'/ue , yf yif ‘ y[\ yii ‘yet’, appear still only 
with the Southern forms Velpe ‘boast’, W Sax gielpan, appears only 
in the non-Southem form 

(3) O E (Sthn ) M + g or A becomes i in Anglian in O E , and this is 
later raised to i before g (later j/) and A In Chaucer we get ‘eyes 
OE edgan, egan, as the usual written form, but occasionally J/ew, and the 
rhymes show that the latter was the form intended ; similarly, in spite of the 
spelling height O.E hedh, ‘ high ’, heye. Sic , we also find hye, and the rhymes 
generally point to this as the pronunciation , O E nedh 'near ’ is written 
n^e, neyh, and ny{e), but the word does not occur in rhyme Our present 
forms are derived from M E ye, hye, nye, and these can only be Midland 
forma 

(4) OE is shown by the rhymes to have had both the Southern pro- 
nunciation [e] and the Midland and Kentish [rj Chaucer therefore, used 
both types, and, as it happens, the Southern type predominates in rhyme. 
This does not necessarily prove that Chaucer heard or used this type 
in ordinary sjieech more than the non-Southern t3'pe The frequency 
of Its occurrence may be due to the exigencies of rhyme, or at least to 
convenience 

(5) Another test of the original type in use is found in the spelling of the 
shortened form of this vowel The shortening of Southern * pioduced 
i, which, together with all i-sounds, later took the Midland foim a 
and was so spelt, whereas the Old non-Southern f-type when shortened 
underwent no essential change in spelling The word dradde, p p , *c , is 
frequent in rhymes by the side of dredde, the former being more frequent. 
Therefore Chaucer used both forms, and, while still retaining the original 
Southern, occasionally at least employed the non-Southern lorm 

I he following are chief words with the imshortened vowel (<7) those 
which rhyme both with [e] and [e ] — dede ' deed', drede, &c,, vb. and n , 

‘ doubt ’, &c , euen ‘ evening’, rede vb ' counsel ’ , {b) those which rhyme 
always with [e] — beheesles, seed, threed ‘ thread ', wee/e ‘ wet where 

(6) O E eo always appears as ? There is no trace of a rounded vowel 

(7) The Pers Pronoun PI thei is the only form of the Nom The old 
Southern hij, tc , has disappeared 

(8) The Fern Pi onoun she is the only form used 

(9) The Pres Indie. PI. usually ends in -e or -tn, very rarely in the 
Southern -eth 

(10) The P P. of Strong Vbs usually retains the -n of the ending. 

-t IS rarer 

(11) The PI Pres Indie of Vb ‘to be’ is usually been, more rarely 
be, occasionally arn. The Southern belh also occurs occasionally 

A word or two upon Chaucer's position in regard to Literary English 
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may not be out of place. This is frequently misconceived, though less 
so now, even among those who are not professional students of English, 
than formerly To put it briefly and bluntly, Chaucer did not create the 
English of Literature, he found it ready to his hand and used it. He used 
It far better than any English poet before him had ever done, and than 
any who came after him before Sackville and Spenser, for the simple 
reason that he was the first English poet of real genius who ever wrote. 
In Baying this we are consideiing only poets since the Conquest, and 
will not discuss the intrinsic value, as literature, of Old English poetry. 
Chaucer was hailed with one voice by his contemporaiies, as the supreme 
singer of all who had yet appeared in English , and by his immediate 
followers he was worshipped 'on this side of idolatry’ Except for 
a penod during part of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when 
men were so rash as to attempt to patronize him, all true lovers of 
poetry have turned to Chaucer again and again, with a delight which 
IS ever renewed, for they find in him a gaiety, a tenderness, and a 
humanity which have never been surpassed, the fragrance of the wood- 
land in spring, and a magic which resides only in the music of ihe 
greatest poets In this sense Chaucer was, as the discerning, if dis- 
lepuiable, Hoccleve said, ‘the firste finder of oure faire langage' — 
not that he invented or created it, but that he did with it what no one had 
ever done before. There is no mystery in the instrument which Chaucer 
uses — that had been gradually becoming what it was m h:s day, during 
tlie centuries oflaw-guing, and preaching, and chaffering, and gossiping, 
in court, church, and palace, in market and tavern, which had passed m 
London since the Conquest The only mystery is that which surrounds 
every great poet Who shall say why this particular kind of genius 
should arise just when and where it does i* No amount of grammatical 
investigation will explain Chaucer, any more than it will explain Spenser, 
or Milton, or Keats, or Sviinburnc Neither literary historians, nor gram- 
marians, have yet explained why such a poet is just what he is, nor, 
probably, vvill the students of the japes and pranks which heredity plays 
upon mankind be able to do so. Hut if Chaucer neither created the 
English of Literature by vam[)mg diveisc diakcial elements together, as 
some have thoughi, to make himself more widely mielligiblL, nor yet per- 
verted it, as others have maintained, by introducing new and foriign 
elements into its vocabulary, it mav be as.serted that, without any question, 
he ceitamly did give to that mixed dialect m wfiich he wiote a prestige, 
a glory, a vogue, as a hlcrary medium, which ncithei the most industrious 
of veisifiers devoid of genius, nor the most jiunctiliously exact scribe in 
a Government oflice, could ever have given it The dialect of London 
would, in any case, have become, nay, it was already becoming, the chief 
form of English used in writings of every kind, and that from the pressure 
of political, economic, and social factors, but ilioit can be no doubt that the 
process was greatly hastened, so iar as pure literature is concerned, by 
the populaiity of Chaucer — as shown by the number of MSS of his 
vviilmgs in existence, and afterwards, by the numbei of printed editions, 
as well as by the frequent expiessions of reverence for him scattered 
through literature, and by the irresistible impulse among poets to imitate 
his style, his turns of phrase, and his aclual grammatical forms 
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But we must return from this digression to the immediate and more 
prosaic business before us, and sum up briefly the m.iin purport of our 
narrative in this chapter We have attempted to set forth first some of 
the mam distinguishing features of the chief dialectal types of Middle 
English which are found blended iii the dialect of London during the 
same period We have illustrated each type by short extracts from repre- 
sentative works covering between three and four hunrlred years We then 
approached the language of London itself, through the rather scrappy 
remains of the earliest period after the Conquest, and examined the 
dialectal features of a few documents written in London from the time of 
the Conqueror down to Chaucer We found that London English wa^, 
m its earlier phases, of a drfinitely Southern type, and more particularly 
of a Central, rather than an East Southern 'vpe We witnessed the 
gradual appearance of more and more East Midland elements, and of 
some South Eastern, or Kentish, peculiarities The E Midland ele- 
ments gam ground more and more, sometimes being used alongside of 
the corresponding Southern elements, sometimes exclusively, instead of the 
latter By the end of the fourteenth century we found that London 
speech had become predominantly E Midland in character, and that the 
purely Central Southern elements were very greatly reduced, though still 
in excess of what they are in Standard or Written English at the present 
lime We noticed further that certain Kentish features had become more 
frequent than in the earlier doeuments, and that in some cases Chaucer 
makes greater use of these than we do at the present time There we 
leave London English then, at the end of the louiteenth century, lapidly 
approaching to our own speech so far as ihe general chai aeter ol the 
dialectal elements is concerned, which make it up But it still dilTeis 
from our own usage, not only in the relative projiorlion of the different 
elements', but also as to the specific distribution of the typies among 
pal licuLir words 

We cannot close this brief survey of the English dialects of the South 
and of the ¥, Midlands down to the close of the luuriienih century with- 
out glancing at the language of the three best-known vsiilers among 
Chaucer’s contemporaries — Gower, Wyclif, and the author of Piers 
Plowman Each of these men has strong claims upon our interest 
Each wrote voluminously and each exhibits in his writings different 
phases of ihe social or religious life of his age They come from three 
widely separated areas of England, and their training and experience of 
life was differtnl Q-owor was a natiie ol Kent, W3 clif of Yorkshire, 
William Langland ol Shiopsiiire It is natural to inquire how far the 
language of these writers shows signs of conlorming to a common literary 
tj-pe, or how far each preserves a strictly Regional dialect The position 
of Gower in this respect is particularly interesting If the reader 
compares the language of Gower’s Confessio Amantis with that of the 
Ayenbite, written in Kent about fift> or sixty years earlier, he will at once 
note the absence from the former of most of the iipical Kenticisms 
Gower, born c 1325, died 1408, was a Kentish country gentleman, 
a member of a Kentish territorial family, but the dialect of his gigant.c 
English poem, with a few notable exceptions which we shall note direcily, 
is praciicvlly that of Chaucer, that is to sav the London dialect One 
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feature, the ending which is his chief form of the Pres Participle, la 
dislinctly E Midland, the Kentish form and Southern form generally 
being -inde, which was also the London form before Chaucer (Cf 
remarks on Davy above.) Chaucer, however, has given up this in favour 
of the new forms in Gower is in this respect archaic The forms 

of the Pers Pronouns are not those of Ayenbite (see p. 44, an/(), but scAc 
(occasionally scAeo) lor ihe Fern , and }>ci m the Nom PI , while the typical 
Kent /i/jir, Ace PI ' them is not found, hem being used as bv Chaucer 
Ihe I'les PI Indie of verbs ends in -en as in London, instead of the 
Kent and Southern -t}> Gower has no trace of the Kent spelling dyap, 
&c , withjia for OE ra (see above, Kt 7) For old fo he often writes 
le, which, however, is not altogether on a fooling with eailiei Kent le, ye 
(see Kt 4), but quite clearly implies simply a long tense [e] sound 
Phis spelling, therclore, though hilherlo chiefly found in Kentish, as a re- 
presentative of old eb, IS in Gower merely a convenient graphic device, 
which in words like trust, OE breast, ‘breast’, behteld 'behold', OE 
if/ii/i/, leprcsents a typical E Midland type, possibly by this lime current 
also in Kent but quite m accordance with the London type Short eit as 
in O E heorte, &c, is always wiiiten e, Aerie, &c . as lu E Midland and 
in the London dialect The spelling dradde ‘ feared ’ instead of Kent or 
E Midland dredde is Southern and has the letention of the shortened 
form of W Saxon se* rather than of the Anglian e , and the rhyme trip, 
OE trip ‘breath’ with deP proves quite clearly that the former word 
retained the Southern type of the long vowel, and laddc ' led ', by the side 
of the Kent/ei/t/e, Late Saxon lidde, shows the non-Kentish a for earlier i- 
This Midlaiitl a is the regular form in Gower, in all woids which formerly 
had St All these are non-Kentish ft attires, whether they be Saxon or 
E Midland, and they are shaied bv Chaucer and the London documents. 
Gower has no tiace of the typical initial e- and v-, for s-,f-, which are so 
characteristic of Ayenbite Now for the other side of the picture, the 
purely Kentish features ol Gower’s dialect We must not attach too 
much weight to the fact that the poet has many txamjiles of e for O E.^, 
since, as we have seen above, these aie very lominon m Chaucer’s verse, 
and fairly frequent in other London documents Besides, Gower has 
both 1 and u foims as well — as fyr ‘ fire ', piit, gilt ‘ guilt Aide ‘ hide ' vb , 
OE /ydan,iin 7 ie‘s\n' pile ' hW ,pinne , first , guile, guileless, hull 
‘hill’, O E ‘ thli St’, O E The e-forms howe\ cr, appear to 

predominalt in words having the short vowel — besie, bregge 'bridge', hell 
‘ hill kertell, O E eyrtel, ‘ kirlle keste ‘ kissed merie ' merry pet ‘ pit 
O P] Pytt, senne ‘sin’, fii st Most of these foinis occur, however, in 
Chaucer, sever il are fount], much lalcr in the writings of persons who 
apparently spoke the Siandiid English of their day, and some survive at 
the present time Much more important than diese forms is the un- 
doubted use by Gower of the specifically Kentish tense [e] in words 
containing OE (see above, Ki 2) This is proved both by rhymes 
and by die spelling of these words with ic — e g teche from O E tkiau 
‘ teach ’ fiom *takjan, rhyming with beseche, and diel ‘ part O E dil, from 
*ddli Thus those essentially typical KunUcisnis in Goyver, which are not 
found also, lo some extent at least, in London speech of the fourleenlh 
century, are reducible to tins simple peculianty' 
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The results of this brief etaminalion aie remaikable, since they prove 
that in the fourleenth century alreadv, a Kcntishman did not necessarily 
write in his naiive dialect but adopted the London form of English. 
This fact IS capable of L\i o intci pretations One is that people of a certain 
social standing in the shires in the neighbourhood of London already 
^poke, viith certain provincial modifications, the Court dialect, and there- 
lore used it in then writings The other is that the literary use of the 
London written form was already becoming established among the better 
educated, although they still retained their provincial forms in actual 
sp( ech. 

I’ossibly the truth, in the case of Gower, lies between these two 
suggi stions 

fnntermiig the aullior of the remarkable work known as the Vuion 
of /’lets Plowman imich has been conjectured, where nothing is known 
with ceitainty ‘such ik tails of his life as are asserted by recent writers, 
even his name — William liangland — are based upon statements which 
occur scattered thiough the poem itself, and are believed to be of an 
autobiograplncal character. How far they aie really intended to refer to 
ihe author, and, if they do, how far tliey are reliable, is a pure matter of 
conjecture, like much else in the so-called literary hislorj of the early 
period That the poet lived m the South-West Midlands seems certain — 
apart Irom other aigunicnts — from the dialect of his work ; that he had 
been bred up as an ecclesiastic, and knew the ms and outs of the lives ol 
the monks and ckr/cs ot his dai, seems equalh certiin fiom the character 
ol the poem iisell Who his father was, whether he was mairied, whether 
he was a priest oi only in minor ordeis, or not in orders at all, and other 
del Ills legarding which many cobwebs have been sjiun, are speculations 
which have engaged many earnest minds, but the\' seem to have no 
beaiing upon the literary merit of his woik, and they certainly have still 
less from our present point of view T hat lie spent some part of his life 
111 London, if wc touki be sure of it, would be of impoi lance for us, and 
still more so to know m what woikl he lived \\ hen we turn to the poem 
itself, vvlucli e.xisls in three \ t isions and innumerable manuscripts we find 
small trices of any London inlluence upon the language 'I he dialect is 
lUstiL aiul archaic, oid ilic rnctie is alliterative, and unrhymed '1 he main 
dialectal featuics - allowing lor dilTeieiiccs between ihe versions and 
man use I ipls- ai c distinctly Western, and are coloured vvith thit suggestion 
ol Soutlu 1 iiism which we aic aciusiomed to find in texts written in 
Shropshire or Won cstershiie 1 ) 1 ''. v very commonly ajipears as u or 
JO -bugptn ' buy ', huiden ‘ hide ’ (J E co is still so w rilteii — as in rorpe 
b\ the side of orlkw, heath by the side rAbith The old Fern. Pronoun 
/« 'she' is still used In the sid< ol she, and the PI Pronoun heo ‘they’’ 
occurs as well is thev and piv In the Possess and I)at only ha e 
and hem are found In vcibs the prelix i- is often retained in PP s, 
the Pres Indii PI, while generally ending in -en, often has the 
Southern -eih The Pies Pail is always in -png The PI Pres of 
‘to be’ IS btn, heth, heath, and aren Ihc old combination -an- usually 
appears as -on- after the Western manner The blend of Southern 
elements w'llh those of Midland character is typical of the dialect ol the 
aiea from which the poem emanates, and there apjiears to be no reason 
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for supposing that this apparent mixture does not represent a genuine 
spoken dialect. 

A thorough investigation of all the manuscripts of the three versions of 
Piers Plowman would be a long and tedious task, but it is one which 
ought to be undertaken. It is piobable that from such an examination 
a pretty clear view of the precise dialect of the original would emerge, 
and further that this dialect would be found to show the characteristic 
blending of Southern with W. Midland features which is sometimes 
mistakenly supposed to be due to the influence of various scribes, but 
which IS none the less a genuine dialectal type, just as much as m the 
mixed dialect of London itself Probably, il Worcester or Shrewsbury 
or Oxford had been the capital of England, Piers Plowman would play 
the same important part in the history of English that the works ol 
Chaucer actually do it would represent what would in this case be the 
ancestral dialect of Standard Spoken and Literary English As it is, 
however, the language of Langland has no historical relation with these 
types, is quite unaffected by the London Pnglish of his day, and agrees 
with this only in such features as have a wide Regional distribution 

Wyclif, who was born area 1320, died m I38e; He was, therefore, 
a contemporary of Chaucer, though rather older than tlie poet. A North- 
countryman by birth, W^clif lived many years in Oxford, where he was 
Fellow of Baliiol in c 1345, and Master of Balliol 1361. from 1374 to 
1384 he was Rector of Lutterworth in Leicestershire 

His writings, apart from the translation of the Bible which bears his 
name, are very voluminous A large collection of sermons and contro- 
versial treatises is edited by Thomas Arnold, Oxford, 1871, under the 
title Selfit Lnglah Works of John Wychf vols). A very brief account 
of the langu ige of this remarkable man must suffice here. The following 
remarks aie based upon an exinination of Vol HI of the Select Works 
The first thing to say is that on tlie whole the language is very Midland 
in character, and has hardly any purely Southern, and appaiently no 
Kentish features The reader should compare the language of these 
tracts with that of Chaucer’s prose Althou h the treatises in Arnold's 
edition are taken from various manuscripts, written no doubt at different 
periods and in different places, and possibly in no case giving Wyclif's 
own dialect with perfect fidelity, the various treatises seem all to agree to 
a remarkable extent m the mam characteristics Perhajis the fir"t thing 
that strikes the student is the extreme fiequeiicy of i m suffixes, -is, -ij>, 
-id, and occasionally -m, where Chaucer usually has -cr, -rp, Stc With the 
exception of -in, these forms of the suffixes enorinousl} predominate ov'er 
any others, though -es, &c , and more rarely -us do occur So far as our 
evidence goes, therefore, vve are apparently justified in assuming that 
Wyclif said byndip, &c The vowel system on the whole agrees with 
that of Chaueer, except that wheieas the latter has all three forms tt, i, r, 
representing () E y, Wyclif, in the volume under consideration, seems to 
have I, and this East Midland or Northern form only — synne, hirten 
‘bury’, bisi, gilti, ful fillip, stche ‘such , and so on The only exception 
appears to be iversc, but this may be otherwise exiilained than as corre- 
sponding to W. Saxon uiyrse ‘worse' OE « is always ?, and there 
seems to be no example of hurie ' heart’, or kuld ‘ held ’, O E heold 
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These two points alone seem to rule out much South-West Midland 
influence, such as we might expect to find from a residence m Oxford. 
On the other hand the Southern i for O-E ir occuis in O E jtel, 
bei stllen ‘sell', OE siellan, nllan, stlf^ OE siilf, nlf ‘self’ The 
Inf ol the verb 'to give' is jive, which is Midland or S Eastern or 
Northern, in place of the Southern in 3rd Sing, bolh jiuijt a.nd jiue/> 
occur Man ‘man’ and con ‘can are rather Western than Eastern. 

Turning to the accidence, we find pet always for the 3rd Pers PI 
Nom. , in the Possess here, hort, hor, which are the usual forms, but 
occasionally per , in the Dal Acc hem and horn Thus Wyclif agrees 
with Chaucer in having f>ei, but differs from him in having her This 
must be put down either to E Midland or Northern influence The Fern 
Sing IS always schi, and incidentally we may note the interesting Possess 
hern ‘ hers ’, used absolutely — f>e child was hern Pat wolde have it on lyve, 
and not hern pat wolde have 1/ deed' , p 310 The verbal endings are — 
3rd Pers Sing Pies Indie, in some of the pieces -ep, in others -is, -s, 
&c , for instance fifty Heresies, Twenty-five Articles, and Seven Deadly 
Sms all have the latter t3'pe, while the Church and her Members, and 
Wedded Men have the former The -s forms point to the North or 
North-East Midland, the PI Pres ends in -en with extraordinary regularity, 
the -n being very rarely omitted A few examples of -ep occur in 
T racl XXI — 'pay lovLp Goddis care', See , p 247 The P P. of Strong 
Verbs is generally -n after the Midland fashion The prefix^y- does not 
Occur The PI Pres of ‘to be ’ is almost invariably ben or been, hep 
being very rare (see p 247, 'I tact XXI) The Pres Part of verbs 
ends in -ynge 

Ihere are certain indications of Northern influence A rather 
striking one is the writing of u and ot for O E 0, both common Northern 
spellings indicating a quite different development from that which this 
sound had in the South and Midlands, namely, towards a sound closely 
resembling, if not identical with, French U — the sound in fact which in the 
South IS generally expressed by u or ui The examples 1 have noted 111 
Wyclif are mul, O E mol, ' must ’, pp 342, 343 , sunner ‘ sooner p. 344 , 
and soip ‘true’, OE sop, pp 343 and 345 

The Pres PI schewts ‘shows' — her werkes shewis pis wel, p. 175, and 
doubtless there are other examples — is a striking Northern feature, espe- 
cially as It IS surrounded on the same page by Midland Pis in -en '1 he 
Scand jouen P P of jiuen occurs, rather pointing to Northern orE Mid- 
land, Lliough the form occurs in Gower To sum up this very brief 
sketch of Wyclifs literal v dialect, he adopted, no doubt, the form of 
English current in the University of Oxford in his day, a form which 
differed from the surrounding Regional dialect to some extent, in that the 
most typical provincialisms were eliminated in favour of a more Easterly 
type approximating more to that of London At the same time certain 
Northern peculiarities certainly clung to his speech, as they do to that of 
certain members of Oxfoid University in our own daj’, and some of these 
occasionally slip out m his writings In point of prose style we must 
count Wyclif among the great masters — peihaps the greatest of his day 
and before it. 1 here is nothing stilted or creaking in his sentences, 
which are those of a skilful and competent wntei, with an instrument 
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that he thoroughly understands, adequate for all his m ants He reminds 
one of Latimer by the nature and force of his prejudices, but he is a more 
polished writer, without that excellent bishop's violence, and occasional 
vulgarity of thought and expression. 

Cristes Iflre and his apostles twelve 
He taughte, and first he folwed it himselve. 

Thus the fourteenth century closes MUhnut anything like a general 
acceptance of a uniform type of English among writers whose native 
dialect was not that of the metropolis or of the sunounding shires It 
appears, however, from the works of Wyclif, that the type of speech, 
uttered and written, in vogue in the Unnersily of Oxford was definitely 
influenced bv a more Easterly dialect, and we must suppose that this 
influence was exerted through the medium of London 

SHORT LIST OF MIDDLE ENGLISH TEXTS IN VARIOUS 

DIALECTS 

Hast Midland 

Ptierborougli Chronicle (Laud MS ), 1 121-54 Ed. Plummer. 

Ormulum, c. 1200. Ed Holt, 1878 

Bestiary, (. 1250 See O E Miscellany, Ed Morns, E E T S , 1 872 
Genesis and Exodus, c 1250 Moms E E TS , 1873 
Boit 0/ Brunne's Handlyng Synne, c 1300 Furnnal), Pt. I, igoi , Pt II, 
1902 

Norfolk Gilds, 1389 L. Toulmin Smith, EETS, 1870 (in English 
Gilds) 

(Bokenam's Lives of Saints, c 1430, is chiefly dealt with as Early Modem 
English in this book It was edited by Horstniann, Heilbronn, 1883 ) 

Southern 

Lambeth Homilies, before I2co Morris, in O E Homilies, E E E S., 
1868, Pt 1 

Moral Ode, Trinity MS before 1200 Jesus MS 1250 (both in O E Misc ) , 
Egerton MS 1200, in Morris’s O L Homs , 1 
IVootng of Our Lord, c. 1200 , also God Uieisun and Sawles Ward of 
same date, all in O P" Hnms , 1 
Oivl ajui Nightingale, 1246-50 Ed Wells 
Proverbs of Alfred. 1250 O E Misc 

Robt of Gloucester, 1298 Wright, Rolls Senes, 2 vols , 1B87 
St f Uliana (Metrical Life of), 1300 Cockayne, E E 1 S , 1.S73 
Trevisa (Translation of Higden’s Polychronicon), 1387 Vols I ..nd II, 
Babmglon, 111 and IV, I umley, 1S65-86 Rolls Senes Extracts are 
given in Morris and Skeat's Specimens, II 
Usages of Winchester, 1389 In Toulmin Smith’s Engliih Gilds 
(The Life of St Edstha, c 1420, is regarded in this book as Early Modem 
English It was edited by Horstmann, in 1883 ) 

Kentish 

Vesfasuin Homilies, c 1 150 Morris, O E Homs , I 
Kentish Sermons (MS Laud), before 1250 Morns, O E Miscellany. 
William of Shoreham's Poems, 1307 Conrath, E E T.S , 1902 
Ayenbite of Inivyt (‘Remorse of Conscience’), 1340 Morns, EETS, 
1B66 

Some of the chief texts in the London Dialect before Chaucer are 
illustrated above, pp 46-9, with references foi each extract 
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Till LNGLISH OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

Thk iludcnl of English literature, and the student of the historji of our 
laiif^uage, will naturall} take very different views of the fifteenth century 
hor the former, at least as regards poetry, tins age will appear one of the 
dreariest in our annals — ' The buildeis were with want of genius cursed' — 
and from tlu conventional dullness of Hoecleve and Lydgate he turns to 
Scotland, and finds something to cherish in the very genuine poetic gift 
of the Versatile and humorous if rather sumptuous, Dunbar. In prose 
there are competent and solid, if hardly enleriaining, writers, such as 
Bishop Pecok, Sir John fortescue, and Capgrave and there is Sir Thomas 
Malory, the glowing pages of whose d' Arthur redtem the century 

from the chill dullness which gcneiall) sui rounds its literature This 
noble work, which breatlies the spirit and fragrance of Romance, makes 
alive the Knights and Ladies of the age of Chivalry which had already 
faded, and by the side of this world of heroes and champions, the figures 
of the earlier romances seem mere puppets and shadows Caxlon, the 
first English printer, occupies ol r ght a place apart in the literary history 
of his day His tame rests upon his activities as a pnntei, and the 
sound sense which he showed in the selection of books to print, rather 
than ujion Ins productions as a writer and translator, though these are by 
no means contemptible Much nonsense has been wriiten about Caxton's 
creation of a dialect, and still more about his creation of a prose slvle 
After what has been said in the former chapter it is unnecessary to explain 
here that Cavton did not concoct an ariilicial medley of dialects in which 
to clothe his iranslations. Language does not grow up in that way As 
to the otliei claim it could hardly be made by those who were acquainted 
with Caxton’s writings, and with those of some of his predecessors and 
conttmporancs In point of beauty and dignil) of style, Malory is incom- 
parably C axton’s supcrioi, while in ease and laciness tin latter is at least 
equalled by some of the anonymous wiiiers of what are practically official 
documents, such as the directions for the funeral of an English king, of 
which we give a spLcnnen below (p Sg), and the account of the creation 
of the Duke of York (afterwards ILiiry VIII) a Knight of the Bath 
Both of these entertaining, and often picturesque, pieces ot English prose 
are contained in Vol I of Lethrs and Papers, ifec , edited by Gairdner 

We shall have more to sav later on concerning Caxton, from the point 
ol view which more immediately concerns us here 

For the student of the development of the English language, apart 
fiom Its use as a means of literary expiession, the filteeiUh century is one 
of extraordinary interest 
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The reasons for this are chiefly the following' — 

(1) There is a large increase in the number of persons who can write, 
and iherefore in the number of purely private documents which have 
come down to us As a result of writing being more widespread, and 
consequently, freed from the shat kies of the professional scribe, we seem 
during this century, almost foi llie hrst time, to overhear, as it were, real 
people actually speaking That is to say, we find a great vaiiet'v of spell- 
ing, and, what is more, new varieties of thi^, which often show such 
divergence (lom the convention of the sctibcs that it bi comes plain that 
what we arc accustomed to regaid as the Afuhllc English sjstem of 
jiionunciation has undergone, or is undergoing, very remarkable changes 

(2) On account of the sound changes whose existence is indicated b}' 
these occasional departures from the old spelling, on account of the modi- 
fication in the inflexional system which the wiitten documents show and 
b}' leason of the whole complexion of the sentence, wc are constantly 
forced to admit, in reading fifteenth-century documents, that Modern 
English has begun 

(3) During this century the use of Regional dialect in writing, both in 
private and public docuaienis — official and purely literary — gradually dies 
out, and that vaiicty of English whose rise we discussed in the last chap- 
tci, comes slowly but surely into practically universal currency This is 
traceable before the introduction of printing 

(4) Lastly, printing is introduced, and a new era opens, bringing con- 
ditions hitherto unknown, and providing fatihucs foi ihc spread of London 
English, whose predominance, if it were not so alrcad), is henceforth 
absolutely assured 

These are important points, and must be dealt with successively in 
some detail They may serve us as headings for our present lieatment 
of the subject of this cliaptei We must first, however, say something 
concerning the general character of the vanous classes of documents upon 
which our knowledge ol fifteenth-century English i.s based. We may dis- 
tinguish (i) official documents, (2) works which have some pretensions 
to be literature , and (3) private letteis I he first may again be divided 
into Public documents — Records, Instructions to Ministers &c , De- 
scriptions of Historical Events, like those just alluded to in Gardner’s 
Letters and Papers^ fitc , and Private documents such as Wills, and 
Inventories of Property English Rules for Monastir Orders and 
Monastic Chartulanes should, perhaps, be ranked as Private Official 
Documents 

In works of literatuie proper, we naturally distinguish between coni 
position m Prose and ^'^e^se Pas'-ing to the Private Letters, which m 
many respects are the most valuable of all for our pnrjiosc, we may 
distinguish between the more conventionally W'ritten missives of highly 
educated persons, such as Bishop Bekiiilon, Judge Paston, and John 
Shillingford, and those of comparatively uneducated people such as the 
Cely family ( Cely Papers), Edmond de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk (in P-llis’s 
Letters Illustrative of Eng //»/, Ser III, Vol I), and Margaret Pasion, 
the judge’s daughter-in-law 

It IS rather diflficult to classify Gregory's Chronicle (late fifteenth 
century), which is hardly a work of literature, and not quite a private 
diary. 
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A further division is necessary according lo dialect. From this 
point of view we may distinguish documents written in the London or 
Literary dialect; those, at the other extreme, written in a more or less 
pure form of Regional dialect, and those which are, in the mam, in the 
London dialect, but which show some provincial influence 

A classification of this kind cuts right across the other, based upon the 
nature of the documents It would be easy to select writings of each 
genre in all of the three dialectal categories just given 

The poems of Hoccleve and the pro-^e of Caxton represent the London 
dialect among works of lilerature proper , so do not only, as we might 
expect, the official documents written in London, buf also many from 
widely separated parts of the country — e g the Fnglish Registers of the 
Abbeys of Godstow (1450) and Useney (1460), both near Oxford; 
the English Wills and Charters in the Cheiwynd Chartulary (Staffs. 
c 1440-90), the Coventry Leet Book (from 1420), the Ordinances 
of Worcester (1467) ; Ordinances of the Gild of Tailors of Exeter 
(1466), various documents of an official nature, written in Ireland by 
Irish Lords lo Henry VII (1484-93) All these appear lo be written 
in a form of English hardly distinguishable, on the whole, from that in use 
in London at this period Among priv.ite letters written in this common 
form, may be mentioned those of Bishop Bekinion (1442), of Sii William 
Fasten the judge (i42';-3o), and many others Irom Kings, Queens, 
Princes, and Ministers of Slate, printed by Ellis Cuming to writings in 
various more or less pure Regional di.ilects, we may mention here the 
Life of St Editha (Wilts c 1420, in verse), the English veision of Palh- 
dius on Husbandry (Essex c, 1420), the poems of Bokenam (Suffolk 
f 1443), Awdelej’s Poems (Shropshire c 1420), In prose, hieiary 
writings in puie dialect are rare in this century, but in the private letieis 
of the Cely family (1475-88), a wealthy middle-class family, we 
apparently have a pretty pure example of the Fssex dialect , and the 
filteenth-century Bury Wills are in many cases lairlj (.lo''e to the language 
of Bokenam The Letters of Margaret Paston (1440-70), which 1 have 
examined in detail, are also, on the whole, in the dialect of Suffolk 

Finally, we come lo the large class of wiilings, very fully repiesented in 
fifteenth-cenluiy English, winch are, to all inlciiis and purposes, in 
Common English, as we may perhaps now call it, but winch, nevei tlicless, 
show certain deviations from 11, due to the influence of Regional dialect 
This influence varies very much in extent, and some of the works men- 
tioned in the preceding group might perhaps be included here, such as 
the Letters of Margaret Paston and some of the Bury Wills. 

Among poets Lydgate, ‘the Monk of Bury’, tliough undoubtedly 
a highly cultivated person, shows distinct E Mull.ind, we might say East 
Coast, influence This Eastern influence — Irom Norlolk anrl Suffolk — is 
traceable in a certain number of prose writers of this period who belong 
by birth to these counties Thus it occuis in the liiiieuage of Capgiave 
(died 1464), who lived most of his life at Lv nn, and in T homas Gregory's 
Chronicle, the author of which was Lord Mayor of London in 1451-2, 
and died in 1467 He was a native of Mildenhall m Suffolk, and of an 
annigerous family. In the language of Sir John Fortesciie (supposed to 
have died 1476) we may perhaps note slight traces of South-Western 
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influence Sir John was the son of a gentleman of Devonshire, and was 
at one lime Lord Cliicf Jusiice of England. The Regional influence in 
his Governaiince of F uglandw so slight, however, that he would peihaps be 
more suitably mclutled among the writeis of Common Literary English 
Rather more definite in hia divergence from the London type is Bishop 
Pecok, whose Etpressor (14^9) is sometimes said to represent the ‘Oxford 
type ' of English Rtgin ild Pecok was a Welshman by birth, was 
a Fellow of Oriel in 1417, Bishop of St Asaph in 1444, and of 
Chichester in 1450 

Passing to private letters, the most remaikableare perhaps those of John 
Shillingford, Mayor of Exeter in 1447-50 He fought the Bishop and 
Chapter of Exeter in the interests of his city, and his letters are written 
10 his friends at home, describing his fortunes on a visit which he paid to 
London, to urge his case with the Chancellnr in person He was of gentle 
birth, had evidently received an excellent education, and was a man of 
self-possession and breeding He was able to crack jokes and cap Latin 
quotations with the Chancellor, and he writes a style at once shrewd and 
humorous His letters are remarkable as sliowiiig the spread of the 
Literary Standard in his day among peisons of educaiion and standing, 
for they approach very closely to that Standard, and exhibit but few 
provincialisms A number of Lincolnshire Wills of this period show 
strong Regional influence in vocabulaiy, verbal forms, and occasionally also 
in the sounds, so far as these can be inferred from the spelling 

Such are a few of the sources of our knowledge of the vaiious forms of 
Englisli current in the fifteenth centurj 

We now pass to consider in order, and in more detail, those general 
characteristics indicated above, of the hngiiage of the period, and also 
the documents from which our knowledge of it is based 


(1) Deviations in Spelling ft'om the Scribal Tradition which 
throw light upon Pronunciation. 

The comparative frequency with which these occasional spellings occur 
in the fifteenth century is, no doubt, primarily due, as has been pointed 
out, to the spread of Ltie ait of writing beyond ihe ciicle of the profes- 
sional scribe, and the increasing habit of using Ihe art in familiar private 
correspondence On the other hand, while these ' lapses ’ in spell ng are 
commoner in documents of this latter class, where the writers are more olT 
their guard than they would be m inditing works of more formal and 
permanent character, these occasion il ‘ pihonetic ’ spellings arc hy no 
means confined to private letters, but occur to a greater or less degree in 
writings of all kinds — officiaJ records, wills, and even m Iiteiary com- 
positions in both prose and verse 

Even in the printed books of Caxton, usually so conservatice and con- 
ventional, certain peculiarities cripp in, here and theie, which are certainly 
unconscious adajilalions of spelling to suit the sound 

The question arises how far ihese mdirations of pronunciation imply 
that this, winch, to judge from the ordinary ‘-cnbi! spellincr, has shown but 
little sign of change foi several cei tunes, has just begun now to move in 
the direction of Modern English. How far are we entitled to regard ihe 
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filieenlh cenlury as a great landmark in our linguistic history, a period of 
transition and change ? 

This quesiion needs great caution in answering A very large number 
of the spellings which appear to herald a new speech-era can, as a matter 
of fact, be shown to occur, here and there, several centuries' earlier, 
in the full M E period, though they are far rarer and much harder to 
find In such cases, the new pronunciation can hardly be claimed to 
have only just begun at the moment when we first find fiequent instances 
of Its expression, in the spelling, in the fifteenth century 

It is probable that a more thorough and minute examination of the 
varieties m M E. spelling would reveal stronger proof than we have at 
present, of the existence m this period, of the development of certain sound 
changes which we have up to now assumed to be much later 

It IS wiser, therefore, in those cases where we are not sure, to leave the 
question of the period at which the change began open, and content our- 
selves with the knowledge that it is at least as early as the date at which 
the spelling gives sure and frequent indication that such and such a new 
sound IS intended. 

It may, of course, be argued quite reasonably, that if a spelling occurs 
only once or twice m M E records, whereas it is comparatively common 
in the fifteenth century, this shows that m the latter period the sound 
change had been completed, and a definite new development reached, 
while in the foinier period the change was only beginning, and the un- 
easiness shown by the varieties of spelling merely indicates that the old 
sound had begun to be modified in the new direction, so that the scribe 
felt that the old spelling was no longer adequate 

It is true that the M E scribal vagaries suggest rather a more or less 
deliberate and tentative groping after a phonetic rendenng, than the 
unconscious and spontaneous rendering of a specific sound in a more or 
less natural way, which is the impression very often made by the fifteenth- 
century departures from tradition. 

On the whole, therefore, it is probable that the appearance of so many 
graphic expressions of a new form of pronunciation in the fifteenth 
century is misleading in so far as it suggests a sudden develo|)ment 
The fifteenth century is probably no more an age of transition thin every 
age is such Many sound changes had already come about, or at least 
had begun long before By the fifteenth century the new sounds were 
definitely established, their incompatibility with the old spelling was obvious, 
and the fact that a larger number of writers were endeavounng to put down 
their thoughts upon paper or parchment, writers unshackled by tradition, 
leads to the new pronunciation being more often expressed in the spelling 
than heretofore 

To come now to closer quarters with the facts, we may say generally, 
that light is thrown by the occasional spellings of the fifteenth century, 
and, as we shall see later, also by those of the sixteenth century, upon the 
following points of pronunciation —{A) (i) the quality, and ( 2 ) quan- 
tity, of vowel sounds in stressed (' accented ’) syllables , {B) upon the 
treatment of old vowels and diphthongs in unstressed syllables, (C) upmn 
the loss of consonants when final, or before other consonants, m cases 
where several consonants occur m a group, (Z?) upion the development 
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of so-called parasitic consonants, after others, chiefly at the end of words ; 
(A") upon many other consonant pronunciations 

We shall briefly illustrate each of these points here , the fuller treat- 
ment and illustrations will eome in their proper place m the chapter 
which deals with Changes in Pronunciation 

A {i) Indications as to the Quality of Vowels. 

(fl) ME tense e is often written Mith t or which had the sound [l] 
of M od Eng ' in meel — Sliillingfnrd myh 'meet’, dyme deem', 
&c , Margaiet Paston agrytd ‘agreed’, symed SLerned wypyng 
‘ weeping ’, &c , 4 c , Gi egory’s Cliion ‘ sleeves ' steeple 

4 c These spellings show that the Mod sound had alieady developed 
out of Ihe old f, which had the sound of French i in ^If 

(16) OE tense b is occasionally wiitten u or ou, implying the sound 
[uj as in Mod hooi — Palladins must, ME moste , Margaret Paston 
must, M unday , Pecok muste , Ilokenam suthly ‘truly , forsuk, stude 
‘stood’, 4 c , Cely Papers mwste, iuk 'took' Tliese spellings show 
that [u], or this sound shortened, was already pronounced 

A (2) Indioations of Quantity. 

Short vowels are often indicated by doubling the following consonant 
symbol — Bokenam cUnnere ‘cleaner' compar , St Editha grdter 
‘greater’, Jlodde ‘flood’, delle ‘part’, Palladius woddts ‘woods’, 
wattir ‘ to water sonntr ' sooner ’ , Cely Papers brecke/aste 

B. The Treatment of Vowels and Diphthongs m 
Unstressed Syllables. 

This is a rather intricate subject and will demand later a chapter to 
itself The habit of pronouncing vowels differenily, and more shortly, 
where they occur in unaccented ‘-illables than when in fully stressed sylla- 
bles is firmly engrained in English, though at the present tin e many 
people are in favour of pronouncing ‘full’ vowels in unaccented syllahles. 
That this IS against the genius of English is shown by ordinary, natural 
speech , that the habit is an old one the following examples will show 
To pronounce the second syllable of Oxford like ihe word ford, ind the 
second syllable of porpoise like the word poise, may be agreeable or the re- 
verse, but It IS certainly an eccentric novelty Alieady in very Early Middle 
English we find that O.E. a, u, o, e were all pronounced alike when not 
accented, and are written f OE long vowels were shortened in M E 
when unstressed, and short or shortened vowels often disappeared from 
pronunciation altogether Thus, for instance, as eaily as St Juliana 
(Prose, thirteenth century), we find O E * fir After ' Lheieafter' written 
breftir, when the old A has first been shortened and then eliminated 
This process of 'reduction' of the vowels in unstressed syllables con- 
tinued during the whole M E period, and in the fifteenth ceniury we find 
numerous spellings which suggest a pioiiuncialion not very unlike that of 
the present day Indeed, m some cases a form, apparently from an 
unreduced type, is now pronounced habitually, through the influence of 
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the desire to speak ' correctly ' and ‘ according to the spelling ' so common 
since the early nineteenth century The ME process of ‘reduction’ 
whose results are reflected in the fifteenth-century spellings included 
the unstressed vowels in Scandinavian and Norman-French words, and 
affected every vowel and diphthong in this position The following are 
a few examples which illusiraie (a) mere uncertainly how to write the 
vowel of the unstressed syllable, ( 6 ) more or less definite methods of 
recoiding a sptcific sound 

(a) 1 he following examples of indecision in writing the vowel in 
an unstressed si liable are all taken from the Cely P.i]iers, but the same 
thing IS found moie or less in all the filteenih-centuiy lexts 

Middle English -en — ^i) Wiitten -en —taken, wretten P P , (2) 
Written -yn — nn yttyn, hmyn ‘ hnen' , gevyn P 'P,hosyn, &c. , (3) iVnicen 
-on — hnppon, ho/ton ‘ olteri ' 

Middle English -el — (i) Written -el — fardel, stapel , (2) Written 
-yl —myddyl, saddyl, cradyll^ ^lapyl , Win ten (3) -al — stapal , (4) 
Wiilten -ul — siapul. 

Middle English -er — (i) Written -er — better, fader ‘ father’, mother, 
&c . (a) Written -yr — bettyr, nwmbvr, ovyr, djwtyr, &c , &c , (3) 
Written -or — manner ‘ manner jr/OTe; , Oiiobpi, , (4) Written -or — 
i/gnar ‘ dinner ', wiunar ‘ manner ’, yfwar ‘ finer ’ , (5) Written -ar — brocur 
‘ bioker’ 

This variety and hesitation point to an ‘indeterminate’ vowel, as it is 
often falsely called , that is, the sound [a], which we now have in the 
second syllable of father, and in many thousands of unstressed syllables, 
whatever is wriilen 

( 4 ) As illustrations of the treatment of unstressed vowels which appears 
to be quite clearly and definitely expressed by occasional spellings from 
several sources, we take two points 

(1) Rounded Vowels are unrounded French u [y] as in Mod French 
lunt IS written i, y, or e, implying probably a sound closely resembling 
our vowel in the second syllalile ol pdy Examples — Pallailiiis . moister 
‘moisture’, Shillingford cammyne ‘ commim', fi commune, M PasLon 
reptlacion 'reputation'; Cely Papers aventer 'adventure' the venter 
■venture', condyle ‘conduit', hyskiU ‘biscuit’, Gregory condy/ie, 
comyners, comeners , Letters and Papers (1501) mvmie 'minute' in 
sense of a 'note'. The above spellings represent a jii onuiici vlion 
pretty much the same as our own in the woids conduit, biscuit, minute 

ME 0 and u unstressed written a — Cely Papers abedyensses 
‘ obedience sapost ' suppose apon, appon ' upon ’ , Shillingford apon 
(also Letters and Papeis, Gregory, Fonescue, &c ) 

(2) Diphthongs are simplified 01 and ri often written e, y porpys 
‘porpoise’, Grec'Oiy, toorkes ‘turqioise’, Bury Wills (1501), Svnt 
Sleiyn, Sent Pauli, curiessy, ctrlyn, Shillinglord , ME semi, curteisie, 
ccrtein , Syn I.enarde, Syn John r/UTilaync, M E meynleyne, &c , Sent 
Siephin, Rewle ol Sustns Mcnouresses 

The examples are enough to establish Lhe reality of the sound changes 
suggested by the sjiellings, and in the following century indications 
pointing in the same direction become still commoner in unstudied 
wilting Present-day pronunciation confirms the indications of these 
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early spellings as regards ei, though 01 is sometimes restored in unstressed 
syllables through the influence of the conventional spelling which later 
became fixed. 

C. OccaBlonal Spellinga which reveal LoBses of Consonants. 

(1) Loss 0/ final consonant M Paston — nex ‘next’, husbon ‘ hus- 
band 'hundred' , Cely Papers — My Lor , Gregory — Braban-, 
Official account of entry of Catherine of Araijon (i;^o^) — uprtgh 

(2) Loss of consonants in groups, before one or more consonants Archbp 
Chichele (i 41 8) — ‘ Lambeth ’ ; St Lditha — /zr'o//Af ‘ twelfth 
twolmonih ‘ iwdvcmonth ‘blindness’, whyssonweke , Shilling- 
ford — TTytiJOTTirr ‘ midsummer’, CrjfAurirA ‘ Christchurch M Paston — 
Wensday, morgage, Quesson/yde ‘Whitsuntide’, Gregory — Wanysday 
' Wednesday’, halpeny, sepukyr sepulchre' 

(3) Loss 0/ consonants betueen vowels St Edillia — senty ' seveiit)' ’, 
swene ‘ dream eailier sweven, pament ‘ pavement ' , Caxton — pament 

D. Addition of Conaonanta. 

(1) Finally, generally after 1 , r, n , also after s 

Palladius — Spantald ‘ Spaniard ’, cf P'r Lspngnol , St Editha — 
jaylardes ' yi.\\ox%‘ , Margaret Paston — wyld 'Will’, ^hort Eng Chron. 
(1464) — Lymoste ‘ L) ineliouse ’ , Gregory — loste 'loss’, Capgrave — 
ylde ' isle lynand ‘ linen ’ 

(2) Development of parasitic consonant between other consonants. St 
Edithi — sump tyme for sum tyme 'some time’, Cely Papers — Mon- 
gwmbre for Mongumry ‘ Montgomery rembnant ‘ icmnanl ’ 

Some of the tendencies expressed in these examples have left survivals 
at the present day e g the loss of final -d in latvn, earlier laund , accre- 
tion of final -t after -n, margent, a poeliial variant ol margin Doth los- 
and addition are very common in Vulgar Speech (Modified Standard) 
We shall see most of these forms in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, in use in the t.nglish of the politest iitrsons 

The loss of consonants in groups still belongs to the best speech . thus 
[wEnzdr, WEskat] are more common among good speakers than the 
rococco [vvcistkowt, WEtlnzdr] We shall find many examples of such 
losses or assimilations of consonanls in groups in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighle'cnth ceniuiies 

F Various Consonant Pronunciations. 

(1) Fhe combination written -M-, -sci-, or -li- pjonounced ‘ -sh- ■m as 
at present 

Margaret Paston — sesschans ' sessions conschens ‘ conscience , Cely 
Papers — prose\schon ' procession ’, y^ry/rArnr ' , restytusihon 

'restitution', &c , fcc. , Letters and Papers (1501) — AM/rj/irri-, P'l ench 
huissiers ‘ushers’. In the last instance we aciuallj retain a phonetic 
spelling of the word 

(2) Final -ing pronounced -in, as with ma-y speakers at present 

Margaiet Paston — wrytyn (Noun), kepyn (N ), gidyn ‘ guiding' (N \ 
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hanffyn (Pres, Pari.), Gregory — blasyn 'blaiing' (Pres. Part), hayryn 
‘ herring ’ 

(3) Misctllaruom -i- for between vowels — Jubiter,'BV of Quinte 
Es'-ence (1460-70), jeberdy ‘jeopardy', Cely Papers, juberie, Cr of 
Knt of Bih 

lost before y- — ieAa/ ‘ behalf, Bp Btkynton (1442) , before -A- — 
faivlynrr ‘ falconer Cely Papers , Fauconhry^t, Gregory 

-r- lost in combinrtion -rs wasted quii\thons ' worsted cushions Will 

of Joan Buckland (Lines 1440) , passell, Cely Papers 

-gh- not pronounced in middle of word before -t- or finally , this IS 
shown in Margaret Paston's omission of any symbol Tor the original 
sound in myt ‘might’, kawt ‘caught’, and also by such spellings as 
howgkc ‘ how Weight ’ write ought ‘ out ’, &c , &c , when she would not 
have wntten the letters -gh- if they had represented any sound Further, 
smvht ' smite Rle of Susiris Menouresses 

h- initially where it does not historically belong — Aeraurf ‘ errand ', 
bought ‘ought’, hese ‘ease’, Margaret Paston ; hasche ‘ash tree’, 
Gregory (On all the“e points see Ch VIII below.) 

We have now illustrated some of the principal spellings found in 
fi/tct nth-century, or very early sixteenth-century documents, which arc 
new departures, and suggest a different pronunciation from that usually 
111 Id to be normal in M E These spellings are scattered through dozens 
of letters and other documents, and some of them might pass for slips 
of the pen, were they isolated Many of them occur, however, m 
several documents of this period, and all of them are found with much 
greater frequency in writings of the sixteenth century, and are further 
confirmed much latei, either by writers on pronunciation, by later 
(seventeenth and eighteenth century) spellings, 01 by survivals in our 
own day. When a writer departs /rom the traditional spelling in the 
manner shown by the above examples, we can haidly doubt that this 
eccentricity records some fact of pronunciation; when we get confirmation 
of the kind just stated, we do not doubt at all 

Many of the pronunciations thus expressed are now obsolete, old- 
fashioned, or vulgar The influence of the archaic system of spelling, 
insisted upon by the early printers and by their successors, has been too 
strong. We shall have occasion to see later how comparatively recent 
many of our present-day ‘restored’ pronunciations are Other pro- 
nunciations again, such as the loss of before certain consonants, as in 
Ao^, walk, Slc , are accepted fads, and at present no one has ventured 
upon a restoiaiion, perhaps the lettered democracy of the future, seeking 
' the genteel thing ’, will introduce this, among other novelties, into our 
speech 

(2) Modern English begins at least as early as the second 
half of the fifteenth century 

Nothing IS more difficult, as has already been urged repeatedly, than 
to fix ujion a date for the beginning of a new era in speech, indeed this 
can only be done approximately All we shall endeavour to show here 
is ihai although some of the points of development adduced in support 
of the vi-w m,iy be consideiably older, the net result of an evaminalion 
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of English speech as a whole during the fifteenth century leads us to the 
conclusion that before the close of that century, not to attempt more 
particular definition, the Modern Period of our language had begun 
One of the surprises of a close study of the history of a language is ihe 
early date at which certain features occur in the texts — often far earlier 
than we should expect Another surprise is the lateness of the occur- 
rence of certain other features, which survive, here and there, much 
longer than we perhaps thought possible In order to enjoy both kinds 
of astonishment it is dearly necessary to make not only a fairly minute 
study — since what is new in speech and just coming in is but infrequentlj , 
and only by scattered examples, discoverable in the written records, while 
the obsolescent is often equally hard to come by — but we must also take 
a rather wide survey in point of time, and roam over the written records 
of several centuries The rewards of such a labour are the pleasant 
surprises just referred to. and a gradual gain of a sense of the continuity 
between the earlier and later periods For the purpose which we have 
in view — to establish the moderniiy of fifteenlh-centurj English — it is 
useful to take present-day English as a point of comparison, ai d to 
inquire how far some of the most characteristic features of our actual 
language are found already in the century we are now considering It 
IS also useful to indicate the points in which present-day English differs 
from that of the fifteenth century, since it is by no means suggested that 
the two forms are identical in all respects In our brief analysis of Early 
Modern English, we confine ourselves pnmanly to London writings, and 
to those works produced either in the East Midlands or the South of 
England 

Our examination will deal chiefly with the Pronunciation , the Acci- 
dence during the greater part of the century is still rather ME in 
character, and only a few points are here dealt with 

English Pronunciation in the Fifteenth Century. 

The following are some of the chief differences between the pronuncia- 
tion of vowels in the M E period and that of the present day — 

(1) M E a, in bdke^n) ‘to hake’ ,ydme ' fame’, &c , &c , has become 

[e'J 

(2) M E o which had the sound of French a in pa//c, Sic , has become 
[®J as in ME iai, present-day back, /at, adj , Sre &c 

(3) M E e' = [e] tense has become [ij as m M E fiUn—fttl, seed, 
side — seed, &c , &c 

(4) ME /’ = [e] has also become [tJ, ME hete — heat, mite— meat. 
Sic , Sic 

(5) M E I has been diphthongized to [ar], M E wif — wife, blind — 
blind, &c , &c 

(6) M E i has been diphthongized to [airj, M E hous — [hfls] — house, 
M.E /oule — foul, &c , &c 

(7) ME u has been unrounded to [a] as in ME dust = [d«st], 
present-day dust =. [dast], &c , &c 

(8) M E o tense has become [u] as in M E mom — moon = fmfln], 
M.E /ode— food = [fudj, ic. 
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(9) M.E. ay, which was a genuine diphthong has been monoph- 
thongized lo [5] written au or aw, as in cause, hawk, ic , itc 

(10) ME ai, ei, both pronounced [aij in the Jatei period, have 
become first [S], then [e], then [ej, and finally in Standard English [eij 
rain, day, vein, &c , Sc. 

(11) ME [y] written u or ui has become [iQ, jul, e g tune, /ume, 
suit, after /, r, the older [jQ] has generally become [u], e g lute (also 
[ljutJ),/r«;/, rude. Sec , Sec 

(1 2) M E [ y] fias been retracted to [u] and then unrounded Itke other 
short u-sounds to [a], e g judge, bundle, rush (the plant) cudgel, Sec , Sec 

(13) ME -er has become [11(1 )J, M E her/e — hear/, ME /er—/ar. 
Sec , &.C 

(13) M E wa- has become [wj-] in was, swan, swallow, &.c , &c 

The above list of changes 13 formidable enough, but it makes no 
pretence at completeness It will, however, seive our turn /or the 
moment 

Of the above changes. Nos 3, 8, and 13 were shown, p 67, above, 
to be expressed in fifteenth-century spellings In 3 and 8 it seems 
certain that the full present-day stage had already been reached As 
regards 14, wosse = ‘was ’ in Cely Papers leaves small room for doubt 
It IS extremely probable that the same may be said of Nos i, 2 — 
such spellings as iegen for began, and /end ‘found’, M E /and (Paston 
Letters), point to a fronting in the foimer case, while eredyl ‘ cradle’ in 
Bokenant, teke = take,/eder M E fader father' in Pasioii Letters, and 
cene ' came ‘ in Cely Papers seem to indicate the same process for the 
long vowel 

The first process involving M h e* (No 4) the change [f- P began 
very shortly after the shifting of the vowel in No 3 Cl p 209, below 

The spelling ‘ guns ' in Pasion Letters seems to show that short 

No 7, had at least started upon the path which was to lead to the present 
sound, if It had not fully attained it, the spelling jai/an/y ‘ suddenly ’ m 
Fortcscue points in the same direction If this be so, then No. 7 must 
have taken place still earlier No 5, the diphlhonging of long i is more 
than hinted at liy the spellings bleynd ' blind ’, myeld ‘ mild ’, in St Edilha, 
though It IS imprtihahle that the present sound had been reached 

The diphthongmg of u. No 6, is suggested by ihe spelling jau/Ar ‘ south’, 
Reg of Godslow, Zachrisson, E St 52 309 The spelling awffer ‘offer’ 
in Cely Papers is sometimes regarded as an inverted spelling showing 
that aw no longer necessarily indicated a diphthong, which would be 
impossible in this word The only sound apparently whicli it could 
represent here is [0] If this is so then No 9 also is a process already 
complete among some speakers in the fifteenth century The monoph- 
thongmg of ai (No 10) is suggested m an undated letter of Marg 
Beaufort (1443-1509), who writes sa for say This lady was the mother 
of Henry VII Apart from spellings in regard to Nos 5 and 6, it must 
further ^ pointed out ihat if we once admit that old [e] had become 
[ij, and that (oj had become [u], we must perforce assume that some 
change had affected the old [l] and fu], since if these had remained 
unaltered down to the period by which the new [j, u] developed, the 
latter would have been idcnlica] with them, and the subsequent iiislory 
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of both would have been the same This, however, has not happened. 
Hence we must suppose that the change of [l and fl] was actually earlier 
than the change of [fed] to [fld] and of [nione] to [mQn(e)J But 
while this IS certain, we have no definite evidence as to how far the 
diphthonging had gone, nor what was its precise character in the fifteenth 
century The certainly is merely that these sounds had changed from 
their original form and started upon their new career 

Thus of the fourteen typical vowel changes which distinguish present- 
day English from that of the M E. period, all but one are shown, by the 
direct evidence of occasional spellings, by inference drawn from other 
facts, or from both sources, either to have been completed, or at least to 
have begun, before the close of the fifteenth century. 

The (Change in No. ri, so far as our evidence goes at present, cannot 
be proved to have started On this point see p 344, below 

It must be insisted upon that it is by no means proved, because a pro- 
nunciation IS shown with considerable probability, 01 in some cases with 
certainty, to have existed at a given period among certain groups of 
siieakers, that this pronunciation was universal On the contrary, a 
change generally starts in one area, or among a class of speakers, and 
spreads to other areas and classes Many of the above changes had 
probably not yet spread, in the fifteenth century, to the Court dialect, 
that is, to the ancestor of present-day Received Standard ; others ceitainly 
had not In most cases the novelties of pronunciation are made probable 
by forms taken from the Paslon Letters, or the Cely Papers, and though this 
ni.ay be a coincidence due to our possessing in these documents a consider- 
able body of nioie or less phonetically-written English, which it is difficult 
to match in documents known to have been written in London, the fact 
remains that our earliest evidence for many of the modern sound changes, 
or their inception, comes from the East Midlands or South-East We 
shall see, however, that London English and Standard English show 
increasingly this Eastern influence, and we are entilhd 10 say that in the 
popular speech of the Souch-Piast and South-East Midlands we find in 
the fifteenth centuiy the germ of those changes which we legard as 
characteristic of Modern English, although, m some respects, the best 
London English was rather more archaic, so far as our evidence goes 
This may, however, be illusory, and the more faithful adherents of scribal 
tradition who are the writers of the official and literary documenis in 
London English, being more lettered persons than the Cclys, and even 
than most ol the Pastons, may conceal beneath their conventional spelling 
with us infrequent lapses into phonetic rendeiing, changes as remarkable 
as those made manifest by the less careful writers of Essex and Suflolk, 
and as remarkable as some of those which they themselves do reveal to us 
in iheir weaker moments 

It IS significant that, in discussing the above changes, we are forced in 
each case to use a phonetic notation in order to make the sound change 
clear In all the cases under review ilieie has been practically no change 
m the received spelling since the M E period — none at any rale which 
records the very consideiable changes in pronunciaiian that have 
occurred. The only exceptions to this are a few words like far where 
the -ar- spelling has been fixed m place of M E fer But even this 
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class of uords is not consistent, and we write Derby, hearth, Ac When 
we find the constant imlmdual departures from the convention, m favour 
of a more phonetic rendering’, during the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ms, It IS clear that the English persistence in clinging to an outworn 
system of spelling one which private writers were constantly infringing, 
must be put to the credit or the reverse, of the printers For about 
450 years these worthies have dictated to us how we are to spell, in the 
same way that fashionable ladies are said to have their fashions prescribed 
for them by their dressmakers, who allow their customers small voice in 
the matter Some may think that it is a good thing to have a thorogghly 
unphonetic spelling such as ouis, and consider that any attempt to alter 
It would be a mist ike Others haie an uneasy feeling that our system 
IS inconsistent and misleiding, and they therefore found societies foi 
amending it — acrorduig to principles which it is often diflicult to under- 
stand it IS impossible to say at present whether any of the numerous 
groups of reformers will win, or wlitlher we shall insist on sticking to our 
old and famiiiai muddle No sprlJing reformers have hitherto succeeded 
in this country Those of us, however, who prefer our present system, 
bad as it is, because we know it rather than a new system which is only 
very faintly phonetic in char inter, would do well to remember that our 
bad old sjjcllmg is chiefiy ddcnsible on the ground of custom, and not for 
any preiendsd historical merit We should remember that it is the 
pnnteis who have imposed it upon us Had Caxton and his followers 
been more enterprising, u is highly probable that our spelling would have 
been less widely divorced from the facts of pronunciation than is actually 
the case 


The Vowels in Unstressed Syllables. 

We have already induated (p 67, &c ) some of the more remarkable 
facts under this head which arc observable in the fifteenth century and 
the whole subject will receive a fuller treatment laler on (Chap VII) 
Enough has pierliaps been said, and sufficient examples have already been 
adduced, to show that by the fifteenth century at any rale, not only was 
the habit of reducing vowels in unslrcsscd svllables fully developed, but 
in many cases it seems certain that the results were already practically 
identical with the stale of things with which vre are familiar at the present 
time 

Changes in Consonant Sounds, Isolative, and in Combinations. 

The changes indicated on p 69 &c , above, are sufficiently sinking and it 
IB unnecessary here to enter mote fully into this matter, as the Consonants 
Will be discussed in detail in their proper place (C hap VIII below) It is 
enough to point out that such usages as the ' dropping ’ of initial aspirates, 
the addition of these wheie they do not belong, the interchange of initial 
Ml and V, the loss of I before k, Arc , the pronunciation oi ' sh’ in such 
words as prucesston, the loss of d in Wednesday, the addition of a final 
consonant m such forms as ylde for tsle, and a dozen other practices 
which are proved by abundant evidence to have existed in the fifteenth 
century, are all very modern in character Some of these are now 
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vulgarisms, but none the less real for that, others have been lost, even 
among vulgar speakers, through the iii/luLiice of ‘ education ’ , others may 
now be regaided as slipshod, though not vulgar, by the precise, many 
are part and parcel of the natural speech of the most meticulous 

Fointa m English. Accidence of the Fifteenth Century. 

(r) Eouns. The most modern feature in the in/levion of Nouns in 
this period is the use of such a construction as — pr erte of Wyltones wv/, 
■which IS found already in St tditlia, instead of the old form /e erles u f 
of winch suivives now in the 'wtll-known song The Bailijf’s 

daughter of Islington The 'group inflexion’, as it is called, is by no 
means common in the WTitings of the filieenih century, but that it occurs 
at all proves that it was in use, though probably it vin still felt as collo- 
quial, and It IS usually avoided, often by omitting the possessive inflexion 
altogether, as in iinthout my brother Roaf asunt (Ld Hastings in Paslon 
Letters, in, p. loH, c 1470) Even in the middle of the next century 
many writers dodge the ‘group possessive’ in one way or another (see 
p 318) There is a very modern-sounding consliuction in the Creation 
of Duke of York Knight of the Bath (1494) — -sett in hie maner as therle 
of Sufokts, and in the account ol the Reception of Catharine of Aragon 
(igoi) we find the Archebishoppe of Cauntreburys barge Other par- 
iiculais of the Inflexion cf Nouns in fifteenth-century English will be 
recoided in due course (pp 314-24) They are rather of the nature of 
survivals than of niodeinisms, suth as the old uninflecied hcminine 
Possessive Singulars — ure ladyt btlle, See (Shillingford), the innumerable 
Pis in -en (or -yn, Sec ), and such a mutated PI as gee/ ‘ goats ’ 

(2) Personal Pronouna Whereas Chaucer and those of his con- 
temporaries who write London English still adhere loihe old, English 
hem, as the exclusive forms of the Possetsive and Dative PI , the fifieenth- 
cenlury liteiary and olhcial writings in this dialect show an increasing 
use of their, ther in the Possessive and theim,them in the Dative The 
former her is pi at tit ally extinel 111 literary, and presumably in colloquial, 
use by the end of the century, though isolated in-tances occur as late as 
the miildle of the next ccntuiy Hem, and the unstressed cm, are far 
commoner, and indeed Lite latter under the disguise of ’em is very common 
indeed, even in the loft) sljle, far into the eighteenth century, and is in 
frequent colloquial use at the present day The form hem is very rarely 
found with the initial aspirate after ihe end of the filteenih century, except 
in the foim 'hem, and it is prctiy clear, as the subsequent writing with 
the apostrophe shows, that speakers and writers using cm thought it was 
a reduced form of them. 

Anoiher modernism in the forms of Pronouns, though it occurs much 
eat her here and there, is the loss ol the initial lip-consoiiant \Tiwho, which 
IS found written ho and hoo in Siege of Rouen, Letters of I\Iary Paslon, 
Giegory, Creation of Duke ol York, Sic. 

A very common suivival Irom IM F u^age in the fifteenth century is 
tho, thoo, the old PI Norn of ihe Dtf An used in the purely demon- 
strative sense ‘ ihose 

See, on all these and other points, the ir'-aiment of the Pronouns in 
Chap IX. 
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Verbs! Endings. In London documents of all kinds the 3 rd 
Pers S Pres Indir ends in -tih, or -lih, almost without exception. The 
Pi usually has the tjpicil Midland -en or -in, -yn, but towards the end 
of the century the final -n becomes more and more rare, so that we get 
our present flexioiiltss foini The Southern PI, in -eth, -lih crops up 
with fair frequency apart fiom purely official documents, and indeed 
continues to be used occasionally far into the following century The 
Pres Part is always either -mg, -yng. or occasionally -eng 

The Southern prefix^'- or i- lalls into desuetude in the Past Part , and 
the Southern endings without, and the Midland ending wilh^ the final -n 
both occur in Siiong Vbs as at present, though the distiibution of these 
forms IS not fixed 

'I he distinction between Sing and PI Pret of Strong Vbs ol certain 
classes is lost towards the end of the centur), and whereas Chaucer has 
/hnJ ' 1 found *c , and funden ‘we found’, Caxton uses the Sing, type 
fond for both numbers. 


(3) The Passing of Begional Dialect in Written English. 

We have seen that it is still possible during the fifteenth century to 
find, both III woiks of literature proper, in private letters, wills, &c , 
and ev'‘n in official documents, the influence ol Regional dialect 

As has been said, there are still a certain number of writings of this 
period which represent a more or less pure form of Regional dialect, 
and there are others which show traces of the author's native dialect 
while being, in the mam, according to the London type of English. 

We must be careful not to ovcr-cslnna'e the rapidity of the spread 
of a common form of Literary English Many dialect features may still 
be traced in works written m nearly puic London English, such as 
bhillingford's letters Writers on Modern English dialects, tin rt fore, will do 
well in future to search diligenil) in the documenis of the fifici nth century, 
and even later, and not to give up all hojie of finding, after the fourteenth 
century, ancestral lorms of the dialect which ihev are describing 1 Ins 
habit, which is far loo common, has the unloriunate lesuK ol leaving 
a gap m the hislory of the diaket of some five hundred years' 
ll is true that bv the hlteenth century, in the huge area covered by 
the Midlands as a whole, there was spoken, or at least written, a tvjie 
of English which, apart from certain rathe minute points, oficn rather 
scattered, and hard lo discover without a painful examination of the docu- 
ments, was fairly uniform This Midland type, in its broad outlines, agreed 
pretty much with London English, and when we consider more par- 
ticularly the veiy large body of documents of all kinds written in the 
East Midlands, the differences between the written speech of tins area and 
that of London appear at first siglit so trifling, that some recent writers 
have been, rather too hastily perhaps, led lo believe and to teach that 
diileclal diflereiices had disappeand from written English, at Last by 
the middle ol the filitenth ceniui) A more careful examinaiion of the 
sources, however, stiows that this is far from bung ihe case, even in the 
East, and although U appears that the language of most of the documents 
which we possess fiom this period has been, lo seine degree at least, 
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influenced by London English, a. considerable amount of dialectal diver- 
gence exists in points of dc’ail 

In the following brief survey of the question, we shall attempt to 
show both the survivals of Regional dialect and the influence exerted b) 
the London dialect. 

In considering London English at this period, it must be borne 
in mind that the d'stiibution of the competing dialectal elements was 
not yet finally fixed It is eiident that many Southern feaiuics now 
lost co-existed in the speech of the metropolis with tliose of E Midland 
and South-Eastein type The appearance of such features in a docu- 
ment therefore does not necessarily show direct legional influence The 
precise blend of the vaiious dialect elements v.iiils within certain limits 
from writer to writer, and each of these blends represents an existing 
mode of speech 

Again, in examining E. Midland, or South-Eastern texts, we come 
across Ralures which we are justified in considinng as characteristic of 
these aieas, although manj or all of them may be found also in 
London tnghsh of the pciiod The differences between E Midland 
and London Eiigl sh iii the fifteenth century are comparatively slight, 
S'nce the latter was becoming more and more E Midland in character, 
and at this time was distinguished fiom pure E Midland chiefly by the 
survival of certain pmely Souilierii features which did not normally 
occur in the speech of Noifolk or Suffolk W'e may pul it in this 
way — there were few lyjucally E Midland features which did not occur 
m London speech, but this coniamcJ also many othcis (Sthn ) which 
were unknown to the E Midlands 

We begin wiili two texts m which the Regional dialect is pretty 
strongly maiked, Bokenam's Lives of Saims (c 1443) which the author 
definitclv tells us is writien in the speech ol Sulfulk, and the Life of 
St. Edilha, written in ihe moiiasterv nl Wilton in Wiltshire about 1420. 

Bokenam’s is niturally a tipical E Midland uxi, and, as in other 
texts Iroin this area we find several features which, absent horn earlier 
London documents, gam more and moie ground during the ceniury m 
the speech of the capital 

The conihmalioii -er- is generally so wiilten, but a certain number of 
-ar- spellings are fouiul, more tlian on ur in the London documents of tins 
period so early in ihf century mar<yfuU)i, warkys, garlondys O E 
slat k m sometimes rhimts with Leiist <r — //c/ze with sezkf, dene with sene 
‘seen ', and wene 'I ins lieaimenl of is regaide.l as lypicallv Kentish 
or Soulh-Eastt rn in O and M L It is inttn sling to note its spread to 
Suffolk Theie are indications, however, alri,idy in M E ihu this feature 
was shared hy E Midland It is apparently still alien to London speech 

Bokeiiam, like other E Midland wnteis, often has e for old I We 
must distinguish two classes of wools words of two or moie syllables, 
w here the sound occurs in ' open syllables ’, that is at ihe end of a si liable, 
when a single consonant intervenes between the following syllable In 
this cuss It IE possible that leiiglhining has taken place, and that we 
should regard the vuwel as /, c g pete ‘ pity wretyn • written qiuknyn, 
inf The othei case is where e for i occuis in ‘close svllables that is 
before double coiisonants, or eombinaiions ol consonams or in words of 
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one Syllable ending in a consonant, e g menstrahy, smet, &c The first 
class offers some difficuliits m inti iprtidtion, and viens differ as to the 
origin of the change (Si e d'scussion, ji 2 26, &c , below ) Onthewhole, 
It seems at present more likely that both elasses can be brought under 
one heading — the lowciing of i to e If this view be accepted, we may 
add Jlekeryn^f (where e should he slioit in am case), and merour ‘ mirror ’, 
a common form in 1 aily Mod Eng Uotli types of words occur with 
e frequently in E M.diands m Itl K , and become incitasinely common 
m London English in the fiftienth and following Ccntuiies Those words 
where the vowel was certainly short have now been eliminated from 
Standard English Bokenam shaiis with other writers from Suffolk, 
Fssi X, and to some extent fiom Norfolk, the charactenst'c use of e for 
O E y, generally considered South-Easicrn, to w Inch frequent referent c has 
been made (see pp 9, 41 (3), &( ) Examples of the long vowel aie mende 
‘ mind ’, , f>er ' fire ’ , and of the short, berth ‘ birth keehyn ' kitchen ’, 

mera/ ' worst It may be noted that the spellingyyr^ also occurs, but 
the word rhymes with chire, thus showing the pi onuiiciation The longe- 
forms are not common m London English, though as we have seen the 
<-foims are very frequent By the side of tl esc, other spellings with i,y 
occur in Bokenam 

1 he Pronouns do not differ from the usage of London English The 
P P 's of Strong Verbs generally end in -yn (with -n according to 
Midland usage) 

Turning 10 St. Editha, we find, as might be expected, far more 
differences from London English The very characteristic Wes'ern u 
for old eo IS ficquent — i rlhe ‘earth’, hulte ‘held’, OE heold, dure 
‘dear’, OE dfor A couple of examples occur of the typical South- 
Western unrounding of 0 to d — starm for ‘storm’, and irasse for ‘cross' 
This South-NS estern feature penctiaied mio Received bttndard English 
in the sixteenth cenlun , and became for a time a fa'-hionable habit in the 
seventeenth (sec p 240), 11 has left a few surviva's in Mod Eng, e g 
strap by the side of strop. Sec We find non-South- Western here ‘ hear ’ 
instead of huire as we might expert, but this need not be altributed to 
the indirect mfluence of London English, as the form seems to have 
been characteristic of the South-Wcsi Midland speech of Oxfoidshire, 
Worcestei shire, Herefordshiie, itc The oM Southern [s] for se’ has 
disappeared, as is shown by the rhymes }>ire — yfere, hire ' bier' — here, &c 
Short i (or e?) for older 1- in open svllibles is fairly common — leuym^e, 
peiy, cete ‘ city’, weke ‘week’, ihike ‘thick ’, &c. It is doubtful how these 
forms should be explained (see p 207, &c ) Western on, om for an, am 
occur in nomlyche ‘ namely mon ' man bonk ‘ bank thonk ‘ thank ’ Past 
Participles very commonly have the Southern ending without -n,ybrbke, 
ychbse,ycdre, &c , and, as we see from these examples, the Southern prefix 
y- was frequeniiy preseived The Southern mf ending in ^is found in 
to correcty The Peis Pronouns pieserve the old Southern [osmyehe 
‘ I and the archaic Southern forms of the Fern he hee for ‘ she The 
Midland Nom PI pey, &c seems the onli form, and this may possibly 
be attributable to the influence of the predominating type, but in the 
other cases of the 3rd Pers PI the th- or /-forms are unknown m this 
text. The unstressed suffix -es, iSc., often appears as -itr, after the manner 
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of South-Wesi Midland, by the side of and In the Pres PI of 
Vbi. occurs by the side of the Midland -e 

St Editha still retains the original distinction between Sing and PI, 
in those classes of Strong Vbs where this existed — drevyn 

(earlier prison) ‘ drove saiU — seion ‘ sat iors/ — iurs/, brake — hrekon, 
&c., &c 

These two texts illustrate respectively the Eastern and the Western 
types of English 

There is a considerable group of Eastern documents belonging to the 
fifteenth century, of which some account may be giucn 

The doggerel tr.inslation of Falladma on Husbandry pos^^esses the 
characteristics of the Essex dialect It resembles Kentish on the one 
hand, and E Midland on the other As regards the treatment of O E. Jl, 
this dialect normally has both u and e forms Thus, in P.ill.idius we 
find curnels ‘ kernels brusieU ‘ bristles bustly, &c , also hresid ‘ bi uised’, 
zwrrBer ‘ worms ’, bey ‘buy’. Ity the side of these this tc\l has many, 
perhaps a predominating number, of the r-forms, after the manner of the 
London dialect Here, as in the Suffolk documents, e for i is frequent Typi- 
cally South-Eastern is the preservation of e (O E *) in bledders ' bladdeis’, 
tddrei ‘adders', wex ‘wax’, sedness, Vird The Pres PI generally has 
the Southern suflix e/Ji, and the prefix y- occurs generally in Past Part 
The Cely Papers, Irom which various examples have been taken to illus- 
trate fifteenlli-ceniury pronunciation, are also wriUcn by Essex people, 
but about fifty years later than Palladius 1 hey are chiefly remarkable 
foi the admirable fieedom of the writers from scribal tradition, and give, 
on the whole, tlie impression of being the work ol very uncultivated persons, 
and they jierhaps illustrate Class, rather than a Regional dialtct 1 liey 
have several feaiures which become increasingly common m the London 
dialect as the filteenth century advances, and in the following century 
Among these features, in addition to the numerous e for i spellings — 
contenav, suteffle ‘Swifi’, wettnes, medyJl^ Sic — we find a large number of 
-ar- for -er-foims — starlyng ‘ sterling ’, sarten ‘ certain ’, dtsarve deserve ’, 
hard ‘ heard ', cfec , wo- for wa-^ as in wos ‘ was ’, &c , loss of r- before 
consonants, passel for ‘parcel’ (see also p. 70, above), misplacing of 
initial A-, howllde ‘ old haysuhed ‘asked’, &c 

For the rest, the final -n of Strong P P s is of'en omitted — wrete, spoke, 
undoe, Ac , and the prefix j/- is common— y-wre/en,y-yeuen, Ac The 
younger Celys constantly use -s in the 3rd Singular Present, but the 
father and uncle have -yth, Ac , far more commonly The -r suffix is 
coming in, presumably from the Midlands, in the more northerly areas of 
which it had long been in use 

A typical letter from one of the Cely family will illustrate the general 
character of this collection of papers 

From a letter of Richard Cely the younger (1481) Cely Papers, pp j8, &c. 

Riughl uterly whelbelovyd brother, I recotuend me hartely onto you 
lhankyng you of aull good brotherhod that 3 c have scheuyd to me at all 
lymms . . I met Roger Wyxton athysayd Northehamton and he desyryd 
me to do so myche as drynke w* hys whyfe at I.aysctter and alter that 1 met 

Wylliam Dalton and he gave me a tokyn to hys mother, and at Layselter 
I met w‘ Rafc Daulton and he brahul me to hys mother and ther 1 delyvyrd 

c. 
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my tokyn and sche prayd me to come to hrekefast on the morow and lo 
I ded, and l^lomton boih , and ther vvhc had a grt t whelfar, and ther whos 
feyr osie and I pray yow thanke them for me Syr and Je be remembyrd wlie 
thaulkyd togydyr in hour bed of Dawltonys syster, and je lerryd the con- 
dyscyons of father and brcthyrn, byt je ncyd not I saw hyr, and sche 
whos. at brekefaste w' hyr mother and »s sche ys as goodly a ^eung 
whoinane as fayr as vvhelhodjd and as sad as 1 se hany Ihys vij jeyr, and 
a good haythe And I pray God that hyt may be imprynlyd in yur 
inynd lo scltc yo^vl liarte ther Syr Hour father and I coinende togydyr 
in new orchard on I r\ day lasle and a askyd me many qwestyonys of 
gyu, and 1 towldc h^ m aull as hyt whos and of the good whyll that 

the VVbcgystons and JJavvltons hows ( = ‘ use ’ ^) to yow anrd how I lykyd 
the 5 tunge gcntyllwhoinan and he coinnunded me to whryte to yow, -and 
he whowldc gl.irlly that hyt whor brohut abohut and that je laborde hyt 
betyniys No mor to yow at thys lyme Jhesu kepe you 

Wrytyn at London the ilij^**" day of Juyn per yur brother 

Rychard Cely 


'Margaret Faaton, whose letters cover the penod from 1440 to t4'70, 
thus ending about ilic time the Ct ly Papers begin, is a Noifolk lady, soli illy 
far above the Celys, but very much thetr equ il in education , she writes a 
slip-shod style, and evidently sets down as far as possible the forms ol her 
ordinary S[)eech Her language has a curious tlsl inhiance to that of llte 
Celys One feature distinguishes her dialect both horn ihtirs and Iroin 
that of London, namely, that except in the woid ujc/i, she seems lo use 
no K-spcllmgs for old y, writing either 1, y — /i"///, hvrdylly’:, gyrdtU , or 
t — ber^id, bfv mend ' mind A very large numbei ol cisrs of t lor old 
7 ate found in this lads s lelteis — tfr/r ‘know’, wretyn P P, Irtnylt, 
rhms ' chin ', Btyhopy r, 11 elyam ' William presort ' Jirison ', &c , 4 i 'J he 
spelling -ar- for old -er-, as has been already noltd, becomes more fre- 
quent after the year 1461 1 hese spellings are less fiequcnt on the whole 

in the letters of Mistress Paston than in those of the Ctly Unuly Maigaiet 
Paston uses •^tj, -e (Midi ), and occasionally the Southern -yth in the 
Pres PI 

The language of the Bufibik WiUb (Rury Wdls and Inventories) of the 
last quarter of the filteentli ccnluiy calls lor litlle remaik born the point 
of view of Regional dialect 'J hese documents present the typical 
E Midland English of the foregoing, and it is hard lo say that any 
lealures here observable arc alien lo London 

The mien sting colli ction of fificenth century Lincolnshire Wills and 
Vows of Celibacy (Lino Dioo. Documenta) deserves lo be mentioned, 
and demands a far closi r study than is pracOcable In re 'I he influence of 
Official London plnghsh is seen in the fitquenl use of -yth in the ^rd 
‘'ing Present, by tlu side of the local ys 01 -es, which occurs in Itgi^is 
(Will of Richard W elby, 146,15) ’ Tile (orm furst with a ' first’ mud also 
be due to this influence (W of 5 ?ir T Coniberworth, I4‘;i) North 
Midland featuics are seen m tu'es 'owes', sdivU 'soul', the use of gtff 
‘give’ instead o[ give ox yeve, the spelling ij-whi'e 'wliite' and such ele- 
ments of vncahlil try as at ' that . to gar pray for, kirk ‘ cliurcli qu\t 
‘cow’, all from Combi m orth's Will J he Agieement between Barlings 
Abbev, Lines and ilu V^icar of Reepham ( 1 509) ronlains the Scandina- 
vian words laiiht ‘ barn ’, ihack and ihackjug ‘ thatch &c. It seems that 

1 Mus Kiltiooni ContrtbuliLiris p xiii having inspected the MS states that 
this ladv nearly always employed a secretary, and that only very lew ot her 
letters are in her own hand 
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the remoter a district from the metropolis, the weaker the influence of 
London English in wntien documents, even when these are based upon 
oflirial models The Lines Wills really belong to that laige class of 
documents surviving from this period, in whith the intention is clearly to 
write the official dialect of London, but in which the lapses into the 
Regional dialect of the -writer, in isolated forms, are fairly frequent 

We may now leave the con'-ideration of wn'mgs which possess a con- 
siderable provincial flavour, and fiass to those wlieie this occurs only here 
and thtre, in isolated words and foims 

In the Ordinances of Worcester (1467) the lapses are very rare, and 
on that account we placed them in our gcntril enumcralion above (p 64) 
among the documents in purl London Official hnglish but such foims 
is/i/yre • fire’, fm/is ‘pits’, Irug^^e ‘budge’, hinder ‘hides, skins’ — all 
cuniaining original OE y — tall for mention here, and we may pfiha[is 
regard hur ‘ their O E heora, as an example of a typical Western u foi 
O-E eo. 

Most remarkable, perh ips, of all the prnatc letters of this period, m 
he fidelity wilh whuh they adhere to the London i>pe ,ue those of John 
Shillingford (i 447-50) Here, if am wheie, « e niiglu exiiecl to find an 
almost pure Regional dialect Slnllingltircl had appaii inly lived in his 
native Devon continuously, most of lus letters were not official reports, 
but private missives written Co his friends at home, and yet on the whole, 
he cniisisLen ly avoids the forms of his local dialect and writes Slandaid 
English Hifi vowel spiellings. Ins veibal forms, and liis Pers Pronouns 
are generally those of London English Foi tiinan ly, however for our 
knowledge of his name speech, that is the DLVonsliire diikct, he lifts 
the vtil occasion illy and diops into provincialisms The following are 
the thiel I lie leltiUion of the old Souili- Western lyjie m hurde ‘heard’, 
ir for 0 E io in durir ' deuer the sliorli nod form (;f West S.ixnn i' lu 
radde ‘read’ ' adv. etl’, uniounding of 3 in aflelfmes ‘oft-times’ (sec 
remarks on p 78 in connexion with St Editha), and the veiy fiequeiU 
retention of ihe prefix^- in P P’s, which, ihough common in C'hauccr 
(see p 5-1), was by this ume dying out 111 Lon Ion Ihe points noted 
concerniiii; the vowels (except radde) -we ceuaiiily pretty bro id provin- 
cialisms, judged by the London Standard, and they, no doubt, indicate 
Shillingford s natural pi onuiu intion, not only in the words quoted but in 
the whole of the classes to which ihcy sever dlj belong W'e have, natur- 
ally, no means of knowing liow far the excellent Alayor, having mastered 
another manner of writing, was able to adhere, in speaking, to the type 
which he records, on the whole so failhlully, on paper We maj, 
perhaps, conclude from the above forms that he sjioke with a pretty 
strong Devonshire accent 

Less provincial still, as we might expect, is the language of Sishop 
Pecok's Repressor for over much hlaminf^ for the Clergy {c 1449), which, 
written with ihe hist inlentions, led, togi ilier with other works from his 
pen, to Its authoi being very much blamed by the clergy, and ultimately 
to his being tiled and condemned for heresy Pecok’s style in the above* 
book IS clear and sound, a'chough the (ilnlosopluc il argument which 
pervades it makes it rather tough reading T'lt diah ct may be generally 
described as more or less e olourless, and contains few deviations from the 
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current London ■wnlLen English beyond the ahspnce of the more characler- 
istK Easternisms, For instance, Pecok has practically no e-forms (for 
O E y) — I have only notid ungtrd ‘ungirt ' in Vol I — he uses a prepon- 
derance of forms in tins class of words — wirche ‘to work girdele 
‘ girdle birthe, bined, kind, and a few u-forms such as buncd, duller. 
The Verbal forms are the normal Midland type he uses fill (as m 
Chaucer) for the Fiet of fall , he soil disiingutshcs betiiceii the Sing and 
PI in Str Vhs — brake — breken, Ac , he has no_y- prefix in Past Par- 
liLiplrs, and these in Str V'^bs sometimes end in -rn. or occasionally -an — 
\uiigtin joundun, wrilun &c , though more commonly in -e The 
Pronoun of the 3rd Person in the PI is the i her, hem He dilTt rs from 
London English in having no their, them, dtc. Among provincialisms we 
sliotil 1 [II olubi) ri ekon di[ihlhongmg before -sch — watsche ‘ wash am his, 
finsih ‘ flrsh — and the interesting fonn swope ' soap O F sape — watsh- 
iJig with oyle and swope The form swope will occupy our attention 
ag iin later on (p ^07) 

As list examples of the class of writers we are at present considering, 
that IS those who use what is practically London ofhcial or literary English 
with a certain piovineiil flavouring, we will lake the Monk of Bury (circa 
i-)7o-i45i) and a letter of Eilmond de la Pole. The language of 
Lydgate is indeed hai dly distinguishable from his contem[)Orary Hoceleve, 
or from the official London F-iig of the [icriod, except for the occurience 
of rather more ?-forms for () E j/ 1 hus Lydgate, oy the side of fyres, 
mirth, myiidt, kynde, lysynesse, and fuyre ' fire writes also vnkende 
' unkind ' ,feUhe ' filih ', slerid ' stirred besynesse He also has a certain 
numbci of? for i spellings, winch, as we have seen (pp 77-78), are common 
in ihi Suflolk dialect ul Buke'nam, and in Essex — velinye, merour, gleoter' 
yng, wedow ^ Like Chaueci, he uses both the Southeiu and E Midland 
forms of O E i' in Ins rhymes — breth — deth but also dredi — spedt (Vb ) 
Seeing the unsettled state of Lonilon Pnglisb at this Ume, in the fiisi and 
last of these particulais, it is rather deiublful whether they ought to be 
ascribed 111 Lydgate In sjieeial E Midland influeiiee as both are found in 
Chaucer and other London writers — though 11 should be noted that the 
Southern breth, &e , with [e] predominate s in Chaucer s rhymes, whereas 
It IS raier in Lydgate — and they were clearly current in London speech 
'I he e for j forms are more doubtful so early in the eeiitnry, and they 
seem to be absent from Chaucer’s Fmglish It may, jierhaps, be said that 
Lydgate stiows F^astern innuc'iice more' by the absence of purely Southern 
forms winch at this period siili abounded in London FInglish, than by 
the use of any typically E Midland forms which are not found m the 
latter 

Edmond de la Pole, F,arl of Suffolk, was born about 1473, and exe- 
cuted tor high treason in 1513 This ill-starred and illiterate nobleman 
had the misfortune to spring from the 'sceptred race' of York, his mothei 
being the sister of King F.dward IV 

The following letter, written fiom the Continent to an unknown corie- 
spondent, in or before 150.5, is a fitting close to our short survey of 
writers who depart from London English undefiled Such definite 
dialectal peculiarities as it possesses are dearly E Midland, but Us chief 
interest lies in its illustration of how a man of the writer’s quality might 
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write his mother tongue at the beginning of the sixteenth century If the 
Eirl spoke at all as he wrote, his must have been a queer lingo, due, no 
doubt, partly to a residence of some years abroad, away from English 
speakers. 

‘Cosen I deser yov to chohove (show) to my lord my cosen that yt void 
pies hem to remember I kame to hem for the level and strouste (inist) I had 
to hem a bovef (above) ale hedder (all other) prenses, ver for 1 povt (put) 
my boddy yn ys hand, ver apone he gavcf me ys chavfcondet to com ynto 
ys land, as vane 1 spake with heme he promes me as he vas a nubovle mane 
ys land chovld be tree fore me, and noe (now) I have bein here one ycer 
and a haalvf and hame as ner nove (now) of my deparCeng hennes as 1 vas 
the frerst dae And also yov came to me and desored me to pov t my 
matter yn my lord my cosen hand, and he void point me a dae cf he 
a nend be teven (between) K H and me vel ef nat my lord my Cosen 
promissed me be ys letters be sent John dac last passed he void geevf me 
lessens (license) to de parte ys land ver yt plessed me , and thest have 
yov promes me for my lord my cosen wches (wishes) I have (oufeled at 
the deser of my lord my cosen Nove my day ys passed and a cordeng 
to my lord my cosen I deser of yov yovr lesens as yov be come of 
nobovcle boveld (noble blood) and as yov be a trove jengtelman I deser 
yov to ch . yovr s fochet to let me depart ascordeng to my lord 

my Coson letters and to yovr piomes that yov have mad me I strest 
(trust) my lord my Coson vele (will) nat beevef my her yn thest danger 
ef ys Hemes come heyder, wthes I thoke vele ef I vare yn iher handes 
1 vare bovt as a mane hone done (undone) As ale (all) for be Waves 
(because) of my lord iny Coson yn to hem for schol (shelter ^) ys . . . 
And also has done at iny cosen deser tnat I void nat do at ther der 
I strest my loid my cosen vele remember my goot hart that 1 have had 
and vele have to lieine as nat to ieev me her as a man Icftl. Also ef yt 
pies hem to set me a dae of lo ore iij monthes so I be yn some severie 
(surety) ver yt pies heme 1 hame conten or and ef yt pies iny lord my 
Coson that 1 mae be with hem and be at my Icbertte I vel be gl.id to bed 
hes plescr And to bed ys plas a yer or to lhake cbevf foriuvn as pies 
God lo send to heme, my parte 1 hame vele content to tliake fur Affter 
thest manner as I ame a cerslene man 1 vele nolt bed lo dec for yt, ver 
for Cossen as yov be a trove Jengtilinane do foie me as I hau gr ve yov 
kawes and the: I be not lost thovrt ithroighl the promts and chasef 
condded (safeconduct) of my loid luy Coson and your proler lor my good 
veil’ (Ellis’s Letters, her III, Vol 1, pp 127, cS:c ) 

It cannot be denied that the Earl must have been a \ery ledinus lorie- 
spondent, that he lacked charm, and that he was not very successful in 
expressing his ideas on paper with complete clearness The slyli and 
diciioii of the above is tyjiieal of the usi of his conespoiidence colli cied 
by Ellis We notice e for O E y, e for i, inilial v for vi, and initial h- in- 
serted where it has no business, features which are fairly common in the 
other E Midland writers we have tonsidered 

All these things are common in London English before the end of the 
century, and increasingly so in the next eeniuiy They are found among 
writers of all classes, but some, especialh the iinsplaceme iit of h-, and v 
for w, appear 10 be more fiequent among the less cultivated and less 
highly placed 

It must be admitted with regard to severa' of the sources considered 
aboite, as representing what we may call Modified London English, that 
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not a lillle doubt arises as to whether we should not be better advised to 
regard them as representing a definite t}pe of London speei h The 
difficulty appeals mainly in respect of those texts and documents which 
have a distinct E Midland or South-Eastern tinge We have more 
than once emphasized the fact that tins* elt ments occur in undoubted 
London English, and it is largely the dtgree to which they are 
present whicli inclines us to classify a document as pure London, or as 
Modified London It stems likely that theie were at least two 1) pes ol 
English actually spokin in London, one strongly tingeil with F Midland 
and South Laslein ch iracleris'ics, the othei possessing less of the former, 
at any rate, and more of purely Southern features 

If this view were accepted we could regard all but the above doruments, 
afiart from the Western traits winch some possess, and the North-Elasl 
Midland of others, as rejireseiiting actual types of Spoken London 
English, and group them as unilcr the Eastern tjpe of this dialect The 
English of the otficial documents, and on the whole of Caxton, would 
occupy a central position httween these two types, ] osstssing several of 
the features of both, but in diffirent relative proiiortion 

I am inclined to hazird the livpothesis that the spoken language of the 
Court and upper classes belonged rather to the Southern type of London 
English, that ot the lower, and to a slightly less extent pet haps, that of 
the middle classes, to the Eastern lypr 

We turn now to consider some of the poetry, official records, and 
private documents actuall) wri'lcu bv Londoiuis m London dtiiing the 
fifteenth century, among- which vve iiuliide ihi uniings of the Kentish 
Caxton who di finitely atiripti d London speecii as bis basis We begin 
with Hocclevo or Occlcve, su|i|iose(l to have bein born about i 370 and 10 
have died about 1450 I loccleve was a men v comp uuon, given, according 
to his own account, to haunting ale-liousi s and fiequentmg mort 01 less 
disreputable eornpain He was a derk in the olftcc of the Privy Seal 
‘ytir hu suslin<iui,ce \ and the money so earned he dispi n^cd, like ViUon, 

' tout aux tavernes et anx filks’ As a poet he laik> inspiration, but 
IS not without a versfiing skill tif an iimialive kind, and here and 
there a robust animal vigour of cliaiaclir He gives, besides, a valuable 
picture of certain phases of London life But his best claim to be 
remembered is his pn tv foi Chaucers memorx, and the fact that one of 
the MSS of his woiks (Hnl lan 486(1) contains what is considered the 
best portrait — a kind of iiiiiiialurc — ofln-, gr* at predecessor The passages 
referring to Cliaurer which aic quoted below are not widiout a ceitain 
dignity, and a pathos wtuch is not all coin en' ion 

The spelling of the IJocclcve MSS is veiy conventional, and there are 
but few spellings which indicate a change fiom the ME vowel system, 
though wc miy mention the foiin mus/m, which points to the impoiiam 
change of O E 0 to £1 The language agrees in the main with that 
London tv jie si cn in Chaucer’s wiitiims, tliough there appear to be far 
few er e-foims fur O E ^ T Ins class of w ords gener illv his trie i- type — 
hi^ynisse, knyite fillhc, piUes, tchilte ‘shut’, fis! , vlankynde, f^re, 

mpnde, dr^e (Vb Inf), /j/e (I>‘f) (“kde, ifec By the side ol these we 
have unj-r/Wr (Inf) ‘to open’, velthy ‘filthy’, OTcry, beried, themel 
‘thimble’ OE kymel, and fiiither sucAe, burdoit cuise (N ) on analogy 
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of Vb cuise, and thursteth O E se‘, to judpe from the rhymes, occurs 
Lo'l) in the Saxon and non Saxon lypes — dcde ‘ deed ’ and ridt ' coun- 
sel ’ both rhyrning with hetd ' head ride (Vb ) with Itde (Vb.) , on the 
other hand, street and iDeet ' wet ’ rhyme with feet, and dide and ride with 
furbede (O E forleodau') The rhyme sfitche and teeche is ambiguous, 
since i' in bride ‘ breadth ’ also rhymes with spide ‘ speed the vowel of 
which was certainly tense This looks as if Hoccleve may have used the 
Kentish-Soiith-Eastern tense pronunciation of (see p 41, No. a) 
IheE Midland OTrroi/r and wrr/i //, ‘lineage’ occur ME -?r- rarely 
occurs with the spelling -ar- Note, however, astarte rhyming with herte, 
merte The Pi 1 s Pronouns in the PI are fey, Ihei, here, hir, &c., and hem 
usually, though I have noted tfum‘~e\\e^ The Pres Indie PI ends in n 
(never -t'l) , ihe P P s of Stinng Vbs have both -e and -en — knowc, and 
with the prefix^-, r-, stake, tfalle , but standen, waxen, tic The prefix 
z- IS used also in Wk Vbs — ifynchid, yput In unstressed syllables -i- 
(-y-) IS very frequent before consonants — pultith, tolyn, synkyn (Inf), 
werKys ‘works’ which rhymes with derk ss, fehsl, &c , 4 :c These -1- 
'•pelhngs liecome more and more common as the century advances 

The following brief spi timen.s, taken from the Regement of Princes, 
illustrate Hoctleve’s language sulTiciently, and coniaiii the well-known 
refeienccs to Chaucer, so often quoted scrappily at second-hand. 

lines 1958-81 

Dut weylaway ' so is iiiyn htrte wo 
That ))( honour of englyssh tonge is deed 
Of winch 1 wont w.is hav consail and reed 
O inaisicr deere and fader reucrenl ' 

Ml m.ustcr Chaucer, flour of eloquence 
Miroui Ilf fruciuous entendement, 

O vniuersel fadir in science' 

Allas' fat foil thyn cxicllcnt prudence 
In fi bed nioUal inyhlist naghl by-quetbe , 

What eyled deth ’ alias' win wolde he sle the 7 

O deth ' fou didest naglit harme singulecr, 

In slaghtere of him , but al fis land it sinertith ; 

But n.ulielecs, >it has fou no power 
His name sle , bis hy vertu asicrtilh 
Vnslayn fro fe, winch ay vs lyfly hertyth 
Vi’ilh bookes nf his ornat cndyiyiig. 

That IS to al fis land enlumynyng. 

Hast fou nat ceke my maistcr Gower slayn, 

Whns vertu I am insufficient 

ffbr to descryue f I wote wel in certayn, 

ffor to sleen all bis world fou hausl yraent, 

But syn our lorde Crist was obedient 
To fe, in feith I can no lerther seyc , 

His creatures mosten fc obeye 

4978 The firste fynclere of our faire langage 

49S2 Alasse niy facJir fro fe world is goo 
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On Chaucer’s portrait (Harl MS 4 666 haa the 
best portrait according to !■ umivaL) 

Al-))ogh his lyfe be queynt,' te resemblaunce 
Of him ha^ in me so fressh lyflynesse, 
pat to put othir men in remembraunce 
Of his persone, 1 haue heere his lyknesse 
Do' make, to ^is ende in soth fastnesse 
pat ^ei ^at haue of him Jest fought and mynde, 

By )iis peynture may ageyn him fynde 

4992-8 

The language of Sir John Fortesoue would appear to be a model of 
propriety, and to be quite free from those occasional provincialisms which 
we observed in his lellow Devonian, Shillingford His vowels are of 
the normal London type, and call for very little remark. O E ^ is repre- 
sented by both I and u, but e-forms are very scarce, merytr being the 
only one there noted On the other hand, he has a few eiamples of e 
for 1 — wrrh ‘ which lemi/ed, openion, contenually ^ Scz He usually retains 
the old spelling -er-, but has hartes, warre He occasionally uses the old 
forms of the Pers Pron her, hem, but more commonly thair, lhaim, and, 
of course, they always In the Pres. Pi Indie of Vbs he has never -Ih, 
but always the Midland -en, -yn, or ~e In the P P of Strong Vbs -en, 
&c , is more fiequent than -e, and no Vbs of this class have ihe prefix j- 
or^-, though 1 have noted ibltssed It would almost seem as if fortescue 
had deliberately avoided even Chose Souihernisms which were still in use 
in London, such as Pres Pis in -th, and affected rather the Eastern type 
of London English 

A more Southern type is found in the Rewle of SuetriB MenoureBBOB 
{circa 1450 ) Here we find, alongside of pretty frequent -yn, &c , also 
very commonly -y/h, &c , in the Pres PI , and the prefix i- fairly often 
retained, though not generally in Str Vbs The PI of the Pers Pro- 
nouns IS pel in the Nom , but knows only her{e) and hem in the Possess 
and Dat 

We pass now to Caxton. The language of London was not wholly 
natural to Caxton, who was a Ktntishman Nor was he of the knightly 
class to which, in the previous century, the Kentish Gower had belonged, 
to whom the speech of the Court and its denizens was familiar This is 
why, perhaps, we feel in reading Caxton a certain constraint and lack of 
ease The style of the Prefaces is less high-flown than that of the trans- 
lations themselves, but it is wanting in fluency and elegance, while that of 
the latter is loo often pompious when it is meant to be courtly, and merely 
stodgy where it should be magnificent Caxton was not an innovator 
He followed entirely the scribal tradition in spelling, so that a novice 
reading him and comparing his writings with the English of, say, Margaret 
Paston or Gregory, might gam the impression that the language had 
jumped back into Middle English again as regards pronunciation Yet, 
as we have seen, in these writers and many others, earlier and contempo- 
raneous, the development of several new features since the M E period, 
in fact, the beginning of the Modern system of vowel pronunciation. 


' qomched, 


* Dt Is P P — ‘ caused ' 
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can be clearly traced Of this Caxion lets 11s see nest to nothing- His 
spelling, therefore, gives a very imperfect guide to the realities of English 
speech in his day, and conveys the impression that English was still 
much nearer to the M E stage than was actually the case Even in 
the spelling of unstressed syllables, when the private documents of 
Shillingford — a quarter of a century earlier — and still more those of the 
Fastens and Celys, prove clearly by thiir spellings, that reduction of full 
vowels — shortening of long vowels, unrounding of rounded sounds, 
simplification of diphthongs — had already taken place, Cavton tells us 
practically nothing which we do not learn ahead)' from M E scribes, 
and though his varying spelling suggests, it is true, a hesitation how to ex- 
press the reduced unaccented vowel, it would he difficult, if not impossible, 
to formulate any definite laws for the treatment of unstressed sillables 
from his wntings The frequent spellings -id, -is, &c , in (lexioiial sylla- 
bles may be noted 

In regard ro inflexional endings Caxion appears to be very much at the 
stage ol Chaucer Like Chaucer and other M E, writers he has the Ini 
in -/n, though he omits the ending more often th.in is common in the full 
ME preriod , he has the Midland -/■» PI in Pres Inriic of Virbs, he 
has some very archaic loims of the Strong Verbs e g ho/e. Fret, of h 
bile, and the P P selen of lo sit; he retains the old Piet find, fond 
(as in Chau(cr), though he does not appear to distinguish any longer 
between the Sing and PI of the Fret in Strong Verbs of this and other 
classes; he uses, as docs Chaucer, the MchuxL /aught as the Pict of fight, 
which represents 0 E fxht. Early M E faht, as distinct from the P P 
foughlen from earlier fohlen, he uses, with remarkable consistency, the 
suffix -tn in P P 's of Strong Verbs, and the prtfix y- hardly occurs lly 
the side of gave he uses also the older gaf and he ,igrt e-, with Chaucer in 
using the difficult fill as the Piel o{ fall By the sirle of their and them 
Caxton has, though less frequently than these, her and hem foi the Possess 
and Dat PI of the Pers Pronoun 

Coming to the dialetial characteristics of vowels in Caxton’s English, 
It IS perhaps surprising that wcll-marki d Keniicisms are not note fre- 
quent The most characteristic fcaluie of Kentish and the boutb- 
Eastern dialects is the appeaiancc of e for () h. y Of these forms 
Caxton has not more than are commonly lound in London siieech, and 
those which lie docs use can all be found in other wiuers of Literary or 
Court English of this period Fioni our piesent point of view, among 
the most interesiing aie seche 'such', kneite ‘knit', and shette ‘shut’ 

Like Chaucer, Caxton, and many writers at a later date, use the South- 
Western -on- instead of the Eastern -an- in land, understond, &c Among 
other specifically South-Western forms, which earlier were more common 
in ihe London dialect and many of winch survived for a century after 
Caxion, we may note si/fe ‘ seif’ and perhaps under this head would come 
the vowel in Inf gyue, and P P ,giuen, where Chaucer more commonly 
has the non-W Sdxon yeue,yiuen I here was along hesilaiion regarding 
the forms of this word, the r-forms being perha|is the most usual during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and lasting even into the early 
eighteenth among good speakers 'Ihe E Midland ? for z occurs in 
Phelip, wreton (P P.), lo wele 'to know’, euyli, &c M E -er- is generallv 
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BO written, but we find marres, smar/m/^ panll ‘peril ' This feature, u 
has been said (p ii), is prohablv S E or E Midland in or gin, and 
probably got into London at this period, with increasing frtqueucv, from 
the latter area On the whole Caxton's English is distinctly more Midland 
in character than Chaucer’s We have unfortunately no means of testing 
whether OE had the Southern br Midland sound. His type of 
London English is distinctly of the Eastern brand, and nearer to that of 
Noilolk than of Kent or Essex, and still faither from the pure Southern 
of Surrey 

Wiili regard to Caxton's use of the London dialect, there are two 
inlcresling points to be not d One is that he tells us in one of his 
Piefaces (to his translat on of the Aftiad, 1482) that he hesitates, he 
'stands abasshed’ what form to use, winch implies two ihmgs, first that 
Caxton did not naturally write without taking thought, as Fortesciie or 
Shdlingford did, in London English, and secondly (and tins follows 
from the first) that he did not habitually use the type of English m 
ordinary speech The other point is that in the Prelate to ihe Hntones 
of Troy, he tells us that w'len he had finished this translation, he showed 
It to 'my most rcdoubtfd Lady Mv Lady Margaret’ Duchess of Bur- 
guridv, 'sister imlo the King ol England and of Fiance, my sovereign 
lord' (Edward IVj ' Htr good gract ’ having seen the woik 'anon she 
found a default in my Lni^hsk whuh she commanded me to amend' It 
would be interesting 10 know on what giound this ' iittlit high excellent 
and right virtuous piinress’ found fault Was it that she objected to the 
style? (as well Stic might if slit warned an easy and flowing narrative) Or 
did she disapjirove ol Caxton’s dialect? 11 the latter, it might mean 
either that he at first wroie in Ins native dialeri, or that, having attempted 
tlie Court form of English, there were still loo many bioad provincialisms 
fur a 'woman ol her fashion’. This may well have been so, for in ihe 
same Preface ('axton says that he was born and learnt his English m 
Kent, in the Weald, ‘where I doubt not is spoken as broad and rude 
English as in anyplace of Pngland’. Another statement of Caxton’s 
(Prifaec to Transl of Aenetd) is worth recording It is to the effect 
tfiat the English used — he does not say where — when he wnote, was very 
diffeuiiL from thit in use when he was born Docs this mean that 
English as a whole underwent a somewhat rapid change between 142a 
or so and 1475 o’" so ^ O'" does it refer only to the London dialect, and 

mean that the dialectal elements had come to be differently disiribuled, 
and in different relative proportion, during that period ? We have no 
proof of the former , in fact, there is every reason to think that English 
was developing then, as always, gradually and normally As for the latter 
possibility, we do know that the E Midland elcmenis were gaming ground 
to the suppression of ihe Southern elements. 

The following dialogue from Jason is typical of the kind of talk which 
fills the volume ft is 'genteel ’ to a fault, and so frigid and remote from 
reality, that it is quite unconvincing as a specimen of real colloquial 
English It is certain that people did not speak to each other in this 
strain, even in ihe fifteenth century Compaie it with much of the 
dialogue m the Canterbury Tales, and the aitificialily is felt to be not ol 
an age only, but of all lime Caxton's style, when he tries ihe grand 
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manner, is a‘i bad as Euphues at us worst, escepl that Lyly sometimes drops 
his mannerisms, and makes his chaiacters talk like human beings, which 
Caxtcin never does Poor illiieraie, stammering Edmond de la Pole, with 
his ‘I sircsi my lord my cosen vele remember my goot liait that 1 have 
had — as not to leev me her as a man left!', touches us far more than 
the icy and mincing heioics of Caxion 

From Caxton's History of Jason, from the French of Raoul LeFevre, p 82 
(Furnival’s Kd ), line 24, Ac 

Whan thenne she apperceyuyd that Jason retomed vn to his logyyng 
at this time she wente agaynst him and toke him by the hand and lad 
him into one of her chainhres where she shr«d to him grete pai tie of 
her richesses and tresours And atier she saide to him in this manere 
Right noble and valiant knight all thise richesses ben alle onely at your 
coinmandement and also my body wyfli all wherof 1 make now to you 
the ghilte and present Andcr furthermore I haue nothings of valeur but 
that ye shal haue at your abandon and will to thende that I may dcserue 
honourably your grace Thenne when the preu lason had vnderstande 
this that sayd is he ansuerde to the lady sayng My dere lady 1 thanke 
you right humbly ol your curtuysye And I deci ire \nto you that in no 
facion I h me deseruyd the hje honour that je piesente to me Ha a 
gintill knight saide thenne the lady hit is well in your power for to 
drserue all if it be your plaisir In goode trouble madamc ansuerde thenne 
lason if tfier be ony seruice or plaisire that 1 m.iy do vnto you 1 com- 
inande ye it and I shal aceomphsshe hit Irely and with goode herte. 
‘How fair sire‘ sa>d she tfunne ‘ wil ye aeeomplisshe my commande- 
ment ' ‘ Lertes luadanie’ sayd he ‘1 shal not fade in no point if hit be 

to me possible And ther lore declare ye to me your good playsyr and 
desire And after that ye sh ill paiecyi e howc 1 shall employe my sell 
therlo 

Put enough of this. 

The next document of winch we give a .specimen is an account of the 
way to carry an English king 10 his tomb Its meaning is clear and 
unambiguous, and us Siile" perfectly business-like It is an admirable 
example of an ofheial document of the period and of ihe type of London 
English in which these were written The phonology and accidence are 
curiously like our own, and almost the only form which calls for remark 
is shilde ‘shield’, which repnstnts a Southern tjpe as distinct from the 
Midland M E shetlde, from wlucli our present form is derived It will 
be noted ifiat the -n of the Pies PI and of the Inf of Verbs in entirely 
absent 


Funeral of Edward the Fourth (1483) 

Here foloith the Ordenaiices which shalbc done in the observaunce at the 
deth and biiryall of a aniioynitd king' 

W'htn that a king annoynted ys dccea >sed, aflci his body spurged, it 
most be washed and clenstd by a bishop lor his holy annnyntment then 
the body inusi be bamed il it may be goinn, and whipped m lawne or 
rajnes, then hosen, shertes, and a pair ot shine of redde lether, and do 
over hyiii his surcote of clothe, his cap ol estate over his hede, and then 
laie hym on a faire burde roveied with clothe ol gold, his one hand upon 
his bely, and a septur in tliL, other hand, and on his fare a kerchiei and so 
shewid to his nobles by the space of ij diyes and more if the weder will 
it suffre And nhen he in.iy not gooolv lenger tndun, take hym away, 
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and bowell hym and then eftsones bame hym, wrappe hym in raynes 
well trameled in cordis of silke, then in tartryne tramelcd, and then In 
velvet, and then in clothe of gold well trameled, and then lede hym' 
and cnffre hym, .and in his lede with hym a plait of his still, name 
and date of oor, ic And if ye care’ hym, make a ymage like hym, 
clothed in a surcote with maniil of estat, the laices goodly lyeng on his 
bely, his septur in his hand and his crown on his herie, and so carry him 
in a chair opon, with lightes and baners, accompanyed with loidya and 
estates as the cnunsaill can best devyse, havyng the horse of that chair 
traped with d>\Lrs trapers, or els with blacke trapers with scochons 
richely beten and his officers of armes abowt hym in his cottes of 
armes 

And then a lord or a knyght with a courser traped of his armes upon 
hyrn his salt L or basnet on his hede crowned, a shilde, and a spere, tyll 
hr comt to In'- place of his entnng ’ And at masse the same to be offered 

hr noble pi inces 

[The rest of tl i.' very interesting document consists of an account of 
the ritet obseivtd at the funeral of King Edward IV] 

Naturally, so brief an extract does not give quite a complete picture of 
the language of the period, and we will therefore conclude our examina- 
Lioii ol oliicial London English with some particulars of two documents 
.ilready mentioned — (i) the Creation of Henry Duke of York a Knight 
of the Bath (149,4), (^) Reception of Catherine of Aragon 

(1501). In the following account notice is chielly taken of points m which 
the above documents differ from present-day usage, or of those in which, 
while agreement exists with our present speech, it is interesting to find so 
early As rtgards vowel sounds, ME -er- geneially survives as such, 
even in cases where we now have the -ar- or some other type , thus 
No I has serpent, swerde, kervtd, kerver 'carved &c , wetke, but No 2 
has, on the other hand, Barmondiev, warning O E is represented on 
the whole as at the present time, except furst ' first’ (1 ), bruge ‘ bridge ’ (a), 
and /yy ‘ left ' (hand) ( I ) e for r is found in P P (i) Theeaily 

fronting of M E a to [e] is perhaps indicated by the spellings't/iej^rrf 
‘washed’ (1), and fs for ‘as for’ (2) The rounding of a alter w- is 
shown in the spelling was ‘was’ (i) Initial M E c [i] appears asj/r- in 
yest ‘east’ (i) The name of our country was pronounced as at the 
present time, as is seen by the spelling Ingland (2), where e becomes 
I before -ng M E tense i was probably already pronounced as at 
present, as is shown by the spellings sien ‘seen’, tnditd ‘indeed’, both 
in (i). 

In the combination -ns- n is dropped as in Westmester (i), -if is added 
finally after -l-,feldt ' fell ' (i) Initial wh- was pronounced as at present 
all over the South of England — wiche 'which', weroff ‘whereof’, wen 
‘when’ (i) 'Phe Pron who was pionounced without w-, as at present, 
and IS written hoo (i) One example of Group Possessive.s has already 
been quoted (p. 75), and another, the abbot of Westminsters barge, occurs 
in a The Possessive is found used absolutely — sett in like maner as 
therU of Suffolkis (i) The PI forms of the Pers Pronouns are thei, 
ihaxre, thaim Pres Pis in -th, geuythe, halhe, are found The P P 's of 
Strong Verbs usually end in -n, and the piefix i-,jy- is not used. The 
P P. of ‘be’ is been, and be, and the same forms also occur m the Pres 

' I e put him id a casket of lead ‘ cany ^ interment 

’em weshod is from a M E type es is more probably a form with reduced 
vowel in an unstressed position 
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PI Inflexional syllables very constantly have i ox y — kyngii (Possess ), 
acits (PI ), purposithe, /airyst (Superl ), brokyn (P P ) The consonant r 
was probably still sfongly trilled in the middle of words before consonants, 
to judge by the spelling thertll = ' the earl', which suggesis a pronuncia- 
tion like that heard from Scotchmen at the present day. 

Such are the mam points which call for remark in these typical docu- 
ments, and we see that the distribution of dialect elements is approaching 
that of our own day. 

A few words should perhaps be said upon the language of literature 
proper at the close of the century, and we may take John Skelton’s 
Magny/yccnct as tipical Although Skelton livid uniil he must 

be regarded as a fifteenth-century poet Few people read Skellon nowa- 
days except Piofessors of Liteialure, not even those who attend their 
lectures, nor perhaps ever will again ‘Beastly Skelton Heads of Houses 
quote', said Pope, and this line — probably untrue in Pope’s daj , and an 
absurdity in our own — has possibly helped to preserve the poet’s very 
name from decent oblivion, though the curious may have noted, tucked 
away in histones of English poetry, the couplet 

For though the dayes be nevir so long 

At last the belles ringeth to evensong, ' 

which is worth remembering as expressing a thought that has been ex- 
pressed a hundred times in as many different ways, and also because it 
conlams a Pres PI iii -th Skelton's English as jepiesinled by Mngny- 
Jycence, written about 1516, is by no means uninteresting Irom our present 
point of view It is ol ihe Southern type of London English of the 
period, and exhibits that individuality in ihe use ol dialectal dements 
which characterized the speech of cultivated peisons, who were yet not 
provincials, at the end of the fifteenth centurj mil much later While in 
the main the language conforms pretty closily to the ollicial London 
dialect, we find occasional divergencies from this 1 bus praly ‘ pretty ’ 
preserves the Southern form of OE jb', shortened to ae and then becom- 
ing a, instead of the Midland of South-East c ihe Southern wokvs ‘weeks’ 
(VV. Sax wucu, fr. wiocu), the Southern hndely ‘hardly' with r, fi. O E. 
heard, hxrd, which in Midland became hard (ct. p 33, No i) ; the 
archaic Southern \che for ‘I’ Pers I’ron , the Southern prefix^- in the 
P ¥ ywxf,siormybeten, znd ihe Vxes PI in -Ik — -your clokes smellyth musty 
On the other hand, the typical prescnl-day distiibution of 1 and e in mery, 
mirth, bysy (also besy), and 1 also in lyther O E /f/fr ' bad ' , the Eastern 
f for 1 in gleitering, and the occasional use of > Itlidland -ys in the 3rd 
Sing Pres — lokys 'looks', reckys ‘reeks', by the side of the usual -yth, 
&c These -r forms, which were all but unknown among the best 
London writers — and speakers — for nearly another bundled years, 
except when used in mid-sixteenih century and after, to save a syllable m 
verse, may have got into the fioet’s language at Cambridge Skelton has, 
for the time, a fair number of -ar- spellings for M E -er-, and rhymes 
which indicate that he pronounced -ar- sometimes wlien he does not 
write it — harde ' heard’ P. P , harte, sivarue ‘ swerve claik, harkt Vb , 
but also turde,ferther, herke ‘ hark ’ , further enferre ' inter ’ rhyming with 

' This conplet, which is by Stepheo Hawes, is wrongly altnbnted In Skelton 
here 
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dtbaire, and hrrk rhymin'' uilh clarke This peculiarity, already frequently 
alluded to as occuriing m other wnU rs, Incomes more and more common 
in London English from the beginning of the second half of the century, 
and probibly started m Kent and Essex An interesting example of it in 
Mdr^nyfycencc occurs in the pliiase — All is out of ham, where the last word 
is from O K heorra ' hinge M E herre The phrase means ‘ the tiincB 
are out of joint and the idiom is exacllj equivalent to the French hors 
dcs gondt In iiillexional syllables Skelton makes frequent use of -ys, 
-ylh, -yd, which, as we have seen, were befoie this time becoming 
charaett risLic of London I' nglish, as they have remained so of the 
Rctciied Standard tipe of pronunciation to the present time 

We shall conclude this survey of fif teiilh-cenlury English with an 
account of the langiirigc of Gregory’s Chronicle Some few particulars 
halt* already been given of William tiregorv (p 64) As to the work 
itsdf, It may have been comjileted somewhere about 1470, since it was 
LOiiliiiued after Gregory's death in 1467. The MS , accoidmg to 
Mr Gairdner, is all in one hand, and that certainly of the fifteenth 
century In some ways this work is the most interesting for our purpose 
of all those referred to in thisehaplcr It has an air of unstudied natural- 
ness about its forms and style, and we mat take it to represent pretty 
laithfully the ordinary everyday sjicech of the belter Middle Classes of 
London comparable 10 that ol Macliyn about a hundred years later, but 
representing probably the English of a social couihc supeiior to his, if 
distinctly below the standard of the Court It is the most ronsiderable 
document of its kind belonging to this age, and gives an extensive picture 
of lolloqui.il sjieech 111 the Mctiopolis 

The vowel system agrees on the whole with that of other London 
documents of liie period but certain features are more strongly marked 
than in oilur London documents While fiom Grcgo.y's origin we might 
(xpect the E Mulland elements to be very strongly lepri sented, to the 
exclusion of most qf the typically Southern, as a nialier of lart, although 
the former element is quite definitely present, some very interesting 
Southern features also occur This rather leads one to the opinion that 
the presence of the Eastern characteristics is not primal ily due to 
Grigorv's Suffolk birth, but to the fact that tliey were m use in the 
IMiddle Class London speech of the time, rather more frequently than in 
that of the superior ranks In other words, Gregory wrote the genuine 
London Liiglish of the class among whom he lived, and not a form 
modified by Suffolk dialect Had he done the latter, he would hardly 
have made use of Sonlheinisms which he could not have known from his 
native dialect, but winch were in use in London 

To begin with OE y, Gicgory has comparatively few e-forms, and 
these are all known to have been in use 111 genuine London English — 
bernyd, steryd ‘ stirretl', hesely, and evylle, which, however, may be 
difltrenily explained (p 207) The i-forms greatly predominate — 
/in/, byliif, tyjte ' left ' (hand), byryd, syche 'such', schytt-' (Fret ) ‘ shut 
lyty Ur There aie but few a-forms — buryd, suche, muche, brusyd ' bruised ’ 

'1 he M E combination -er- is wriUen -ar- more frequently than in any 
other I oiidon text ol this time that 1 have examined — warn ‘ war 
Baikih), itarrr, sargent, ilargy, muriy, sattaynr ceil 'in', sarmori 
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sarvyci , but, on the other hand, -er- is also well represenlccl — wrrre 
' war firmt ‘ farm itcrrt, crthe, derke, herie, CUrkynwdle, ftrlhcr, 
kervyr ‘ carver’, Coldt Htrborowt, ymon = ‘ parst'ii ' We know that the 
-ar- forms were coming into olhcial London Eiii;hsh about the middle o( 
the fifteenth century, and that nearl)' all writers have some, but even at 
the end of the century they are not so Ircqiient in anv other document, 
official or literal)', as here, and the Suffo'k Wills of the third quarlei ol 
the century have but few, whith is cvnhiitly due to the influence ol ofliri.il 
London English We find more in the Paslon Liilers and the Cely 
Papers, and we are justihtd, 1 think in repirding sai mivi, Sre , as li.iving 
started in the South-E ist and E M aliaiids, and having p issed into London 
through Lower and Middle Class Enylish, ol wIiilIi ihey became a 
character isiic feature Another feature found in nearly ill London docu- 
ments to some extent, but peculiarly typical of the p,ast (see Bokenam, 
Marg Paslon, Cely Papers, &c ), is e for i, but probably no other London 
document has so many of these spellings as Giegoiy Of those which 
may be long we have — prtson, Icvyd ‘lived ', wttt ‘know ’, iemyiyd, levyn 
(Inf) ‘ live ', letany, Uverays ' livciies ivedowe, pr/efullyste, rever ‘ river' ; 
almost certainly short are schelynpys ‘shillings’, ffjon ‘pigeon , pdoty, 
denyr Chekyns may come under tins group, but may also be dilTercnlly 
explained- The following interesting Soulhcrn forms occur — dradde 
(P P), radde (Pret ), which are both l^ound in Chaucer, prnty ‘pretty’, 
where u is a shortened OF (cf p 29 (i), 33(2)) Further — sckylde 
‘ shield ’,yldyste ‘ eldest ’, sylle ‘ to sell ’, where we have the representations 
of Southern scit/d, tddtst, sidlan (cf p 35 (7)) Before -np and -nch e 
becomes i — Inglond, Kyngs Bynche, both ol which words however, also 
occur written wiili the iiadition.il t A curious Westernism occurs in 
'schule ‘shoot’ OF, scedtan, which is found at hast twice (cf p 34 (4)) 
The typical Eastern form is found in Scheter IJylU ‘ Shooter's IIill 'I lie 
combination -an- is often writlen -on-, not only before nd, mb, ng, which 
lenglhenedt he vowel — land, shmde, lombe ‘ liinb ’, slrongc, kimgj d, hngage 
‘ language ', but also in ihonkc ‘ , thonkyd ' lhanked ’ The -cn- 

spellings are also found — hanggyd, lambe, and land '1 he new pronuncia- 
tion of M E e IS expressed by i and y — fiire ‘ hear hirdc ‘ heard dyre 
' dear', stypyllt ‘ steeple ' (which may possilily be a Souiheimsin for O E 
y (if)), dyvys ' sleeves ' It is possible that the spellings brchdtr ‘bachelor’, 
iisper ‘ jasper ', fdhem ‘ fathom ’, indicate that M h a had already under- 
gone the modern shifting 

Passing to consonants, we find Joss of consonants in Braban for 
‘Brabant’, Eduiar iht mj for ‘Edward’, Wariysday ‘Wednesday', 
halp>ir^, icwdyer ‘soldier’, Raffe ‘Ralph’, Fauconbrygge, sfpukyr 
‘sepulchre’, and Wes/nysJer, a very common form here, and in other 
documents A final consonant is added in patent ' paten ’, losste ' loss ' , 
n IS intercalated in massynger, earlier mesiager, where we h ive kept 
the n Old -ht- has become -/?- m unso^ethe ‘unsoucht’ Initial wh 
IS wntten w- m uierefore, wete ' wheat ’, wile ' while ’ Final -th is once 
written y^in Lambe^e ‘ Lambeth ’ The sound r was evidently lost before 
-J-, as IS shown by the spellings mosselle ‘ morsel Ferys of Groby = 

' Ferrers ’ Final -ng appears as -n in blasyn sterre ‘ comet hayryn 
‘ herring ’ Interchange of v and iv occurs m wery ‘ very ’, and Pryme 

‘ The u in lines 27-tl, sthule is more probably from an O F, type scettan 
M E schdUn Early Mod [shute], than a Western type with [y] for O F eo 
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of Valys — 'Wales’ The Southern initial v- foT f- occurs in a valle 
• a fall ’ 

-/- between vowels is sometimes written -d- — radvfyde, dfpudyd, dal- 
madyke 1 his records a genuine pioiiunciation which we later find de- 
scribed by writers on pronunciation, and regarded as a Cockney vulgar- 
ism Other instant cs of the same process — voicing between vowels — 
are given (pp Rounding of a after » occurs in Volan/ynys 

In unstressed syllables Gregory shows the same tendency to put 
I or _y in flcMonal syllables which we have noted in all the London 
writings nf tins period, and in many others as well He also reduces 
vowels and diphihongs generally in this position Thus, for M E ei 
in seiji/ he writes iyn before a personal name — Ltnarde, Syn 
John, where the stress falls on the name He writes e in the second 
syllable of E fetow ‘ fellow ’ in fclechypc Unstressed syllables are 
sometimes lost altogether — tylsyns ‘citi/ens’, unt hym ‘unto him’ 
French u or ui [yj is unrounded when unstressed — comentrs, comyntrs, 
condytie ‘ coiuluit', lonlymacy ‘ contumacy' 

'1 urning lo the Act ulcnce. Strong Nouns either take the P! suffix 
-yi — naniys, houisys, ei^^ys, treys, &c , or mer'^ly -r — strangers, the only 
Wk Pis I hive noted aie osiyn and schone ‘shoes’. Irregulars are kyne 
‘ cows rvemmen brett,eryn , mutated forms — fie, lethe. Nouns expressing 
measure m time and space are fiequeully unaltered in the PI — viijyere, 
tij fate luj ftihem , also some old Neuters — hors, suiyne, alle thynge, schippe, 
sheppe ‘ shee[i ’ The Possessive Sing of Nouns is commonly formed with 
the suffix -yi — kyngyr, &c , or with -r alone — waitfberers , another very 
common foim m the fifteenth and sixteenth ceniuries, very frequent in 
Gregory, is tlu addition of the se[)araie paiiicleyr after the Noun — Syiu 
Edmonde ys Bury, &c This was doubtless the ordinary Possessive suffix in 
origin, but was frequently (or always) identified with the weak (unstressed) 
form of the Possessive Pionoun, and indeed is often written hys. his just as 
we still have it in our Piayir Book — for Jesus Christ his sake, &c That 
this IS a new formation ba>ed upon the absolute idcnuty in sound of the 
unstressed Possessive of the Pres Pionoun {,h)ys, and the Possessive 
suQix, is 'hown by suih phiases — very common m all colloquial writings — 
as the guecrie vj inodir side by side with the Queenys party In group 
conslruLlions this dLlached yj' is often used in the lifteenth century, and 
Gregory has my lorde of Warivycke ys brother Note the phrase no schoo 
upon no man yy foit When we should now inflect ihe group by adding 
the Possessive r Lo the last word, e g the I)uKt of Norfolk's daughter, 
Gregory uses such constructions as iht dukys daughter oj Northefolke, or 
the lorJys wype Kesyle 'Lord Nevil's wife' The Possessive in -ys can 
be used absolutely — a cepture in hys hand of the qutnys 

Fimlly, we may mention the unmflecled Possessives — on which see at 
length |ip 3 rfi-i 8 — which may be old Feminines such as Mary Mavdelyn 
Evyn, or old weak Pis in -n as in Alle Halowe day A frequent con- 
struction at this period is the expression of quantiiy without either 
inflexion or prcpos,tion between the two nouns, as every sacke wolU, 
which is like the German ein saek wolle, ein glas wasser, &c. 

Ihe lollowing forms of the Peis Pronouns may be mentioned The 
Possess Sing ol the 3rd Pers Sing Masc. is very commonly written ys 
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when unstressed — /Ae Prynce was jugge (judge) ys owni sylfe, which 
IS the natural pronunciation to-day, and is found recorded as early as the 
thirteenth century at least The Neut Sing is generally hit The 3rd 
FI IS Nom. key they, and the unstressed form the. Possess hir, hyr, 
here, and' (rarely) there , the Dat and Alc is generally -htin, with the 
weak form em — ax of em that f elite (fell') the strekys, and, raiely, them 
In the PI of the and Pers.j'e and you are kept distinct, the former being 
kept foi the Nom , the laltei for the oblique cases The Relative Pronoun 
‘who’ IS occasionally written hoo, and the Dat and Acc home, showing 
that z{/ was not pronounced , the Gen , however, is written mhos according 
to the traditional spelling There is in Gregory, as in several other fifteenth- 
century texts, a Dat wham which must be an unstressed form with early 
shortening of the vowel in O t hwam The now extinct PI Dcmonstr. 
thoo ‘those’, fr OE /d the PI of Del Ait, i-. ficquent, also thosse 
The Indef Art is a, which is often used in this ceiiiuri and later liefore 
words beginning with vowels — a Knglyssche iquyer 1 he emphatic oon, 
and, before cons , 00 ‘ a single, one are used as in M E The M 
form everychone ‘every one' occurs, divided etery chone The now 
obsolete or vulgar who som evyr still survives 

The Pres Sing of Vbs ends in -yth , the PI has commonly -j «, 
helevyn, deputyn, folmtiyn, &c , occasionallv -e as bthote ‘they promise’, 
and at least once ->/^(i'), Inngythe. The Inf veiy commonly retains the 
ending -en, or more usually -yn — procedyn, hen, ieryn, setten, setfynne, Sec , 
sometimes loses the -n as 111 to saye, to speie, &c The foims answery, 
look rather like sursivals of the old Southern Inf (seep 37(16)) 
The prefix i- is occasionally used both in Weak and Strong P P.’s — 
i-callyd, t-halowyde, igme ‘given’, i-l nowe 'known', fl:c The ending 
of the P P in Strong Vbs has both -vn and -e, the latter being perhaps 
more frequent — drawe and drawyn, geve and geiyn, imete and smetyii, 
founde and foundyn, &c , Sec At least one use of the prefix i- occurs 
in the Pret isong ‘sang’ The old distinction between Pret Sing and 
PI seems to have vanished with the exception of fauht (Sing ) ' fought ’, 
PI fought So far as I can see, the type of the Piet used m both Sing 
and PI. IS that of the Singular, even more generally than at the present 
day, and not that of the P P , so that Gregory and his contemporaries 
use hare, brake, bote ‘bit', and not bore, broke, bit, on the model of the 
P P As regards Auxiliary and Irregular Vbs , drusi (with metaLhesis) 
IS the Pret of dare, ‘ shall ’ has schalU in Sing , and both shulle and 
shalle in the PI , ar is used as well as ben{r) in the PI Pies of ' to be’, 
may retains the old PI mowen as in Chaucer , the Pret. ol can is st.ll 
Louihe, the / not yet occurring in the spelling The Pret of ‘to go’ is 
the archaic yede and yode (O L ge-edde") 

A few phrases and constructions may be noted ' On the morning of 
Candlemas day’ is rendeied on Candylmarday m the mornynge, which 
to us IS strongly ren iniscent of the Christmas carol I here were three 
ships came sailing by '. 

The old habit of putting one adjective before a noun and the other 
after, where used predicalively, which with us suivives only in a few 
fossilized phiases — ‘ a good man and tiue' — s seen in a pesabylle yere and 
a plentefulle 

H 
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1 have pone thus into delail concerning the language of Gregory, 
because his Chronicle appears to be a very genuine record of how people 
actually spoke in the middle of the fifteenth century, more so than any 
other London document we possess The picture gives nse in our 
minds to both kinds of surprise referred to on p 71 We are alternately 
astonished at finding ceitain pronunciations and forms so early in use, 
and amazed at the survival of so many archaisms Gregory may well 
be said to stand at the parting of the ways between the new and the old 
In some wajs he is more archaic than the classical language of Literature 
or of o/ficial writings, and in olhi rs he appears more modern It is 
probable that the latter impression is largely due to the fact that his 
unstudied spelling and style re\cal more of the truth regaiding con- 
temporary spei ch On iht- other hand, it must be remembi red that he 
repiesents a social class different fiom any we have hitherto examined 
except the Ctlys, who are definitely provincials. It is often urged as 
a merit of popular and dialect speech at the present day by its votaries, 
that It IS more conservative of ancient forms than Received Standard 
English, but this IS a onc-sided view Vulgar, poftular, and Regional 
speech may each and all preserve certain ancit nl features which Good 

1 -nglish has lost, but that is not the whole truth They have also lost 

other fe-alures which the latter has preserved The fact is that innov.rtions 
are found in all forms of Fnglish, but they arc not ihe same innovations, 
all forms ol English likewise preserve certain oM fe-aluies, but they have 
not all preserved the same fe’aiures Gregorys value for us is none the 
less that he is the chief txanipb , in the fifteinih century, of the I^liddle 
Class Englisli of the capit il Doubtless the 'redoubted princess’ who 
found fault with Caxton s parts of speech would h.ive been equally down 
on Gregory, bur wherets Caxton ‘amendtd’ his 1 nghsh, tjregoiy did 
not, fur which we may be duly thankful Caxton’s h nghsh is a Lss true 

picture of the speech of his time than Giegory’s b.cause he slavishly 

copied the scribes, and appaiently the scrilies of an ca lier day than ins 
own The result is lhat Caxion is in many imjiorirnt resort ts fat iher 
from the Spoken English of to-d,iy than Gregory Many of the latter’s 
vulgaiisms have become cuirent even in the politest foim of English, 
while much of Caxton’s ‘ correctness ' was obsolete in his own day in 
any form of English whatsoever 

We have now surveyed Literary English and London English from 
Chaucer to Skelton, and have glanced at some of the provincial forms 
during ihe same pt nod. 

We may tlraw this long chapter to a close with an attempt to sum- 
marize the main general results which emerge from our exuiunation 

Alieady faiil) early in the ccniurv.it is evident fio'’^i the occasional 
sptlhngs of the less conventional writers that the Muffle English 
acccnlLd vowels have started upon that senes of changes which ha* 
led to our piesent-day pionuncialion The vowels of unstressed 
syllablis have been still furtbrr ' leclueed ’ sinci the weaktmngs which 
took place m Late OE and Eirly Muldle English Wl iioliLe, on the 
one hand, a variety of tentative meihods of expressing iliese vowels, which 
points at least to an obscuration of the earlier sound, and on the other 
a certain consistency, which points to ‘reduction’ 111 a definite direction. 
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Cerlain typical Modern alterations in (he pronunciation of consonants 
are ohseivable Turninir to the question of Rtgional dialect and the 
Standard Languafre, u is deal fiom nianv indicaiions that Regional 
dialect was siill spoken, more or kss by all classes In the wiitien 
language, we hnd an extended use of the London dialect in both private 
and officirl documtmts , but dming the first three quarters of the century 
at least, the local and natuial di ilcct of the writer breaks out here and 
there, in documents which conlorm on the whole lo the Londtin type 

On the other hand, iheie is room for surprise that a quarter of a century 
bt lore the intioduction of printing, the Devonian Shilhngford should 
allow his native speech to show itself so little in his letters, while the 
other and moie important Devonian Sir John Fortescue has broken 
away completely from Regional dialect In the early part of the 
century seveial works of Literature piO|)er, both in prose and verse, 
preserve with very fair consistency the Ri gional dialect of the writers 

As regards the character of the London dialect, fast becoming the 
recognized vehicle for all English which was written down, the South- 
Eastern, and especially the F.. ]\Tidland, elements gain an increasing 
asccnd.ancy, though many typically Southern leatures, or scatli red forms 
derived fiom the purely Southern type of English, still linger It seems 
that we can distinguish among the documents wntien in London at 
least two types of dnlect — an Easterly and a more Southerly type It 
IS evident that both types were acce[)teil and iccognized in tlie speech of 
London itst If, and poets (e g Skelton) found it convenu nt lo avail them- 
selves ot a laLuudc in the distribution of forms from both of these t^pes, 
fully as gleet as that eri|oyed by Chauci r This latitude makis it 
diflicult to asseit that a given form wdiu li is clearly E Midland in oiigin 
was not current in somt iipe of London sjiee. li, and it is probable that 
few of the typical 1' asternisms which we find in Lydgate would strike 
a Londoner of tht pcimd as strange 

T hub the preci'-p Regional diali ct lonsiuucnts of London English were 
not finally fixed in their pri sent proporiion and distribution duiing the 
fifteenth century, nor indeed for some lime aftei the beginning of the 
following ctnlurv 

As regards social diahct, while it is pretty certain that an upper and 
a lower class type of English were rerognized, it is very clifTKcik to be 
sure exactly whei e to draw ihe line Some of the peculiarities of Gr goiy's 
English art undoubtedly d( scribed as London vulgarisms at a lati r dale, 
but we cannot be quite sure that they were so felt at the lime in which 
he wiote since must, if not all of them, can be p.iralleled from the 
writings of persons far more highly jilaced than he It may be said, 
however, thit in Gregory we have a combination of peculeirilies, which 
probably do not occur m the same mass, and with the same fieqiiency, 
in writers of higher social status The Utters of Edmond de la Pole 
are not a fair sample- of the speech of the higher English Nobility ot his 
age, since they produce the impression of being wiitten not only by a 
very ignorant man, but by one who has largely forgotten his native 
tongue, at any rale any decent method of putting it down on paper. 

Finally, we recognize the unsettled state of Literary and Standard 
Spoken English in the cuiioas individu,ilikm which makes it necessary 
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to describe the peculianties of so many separate wnters It is this, more 
than anything else, which makes us hesitate to claim for this century the 
existence of a definite Standard of Speech, or to say definitely where it is 
to be found It would be interesting to know whether the conception of 
vulgarism in speech already existed, and if so, what particular vagaries 
were brought under this head, and by whom No doubt there was 
a certain standard of ' correctness ’, but this is quite different fiom the 
existence of an upper class dialect as distinct from a lower We have 
quoted the rather vague statement of Caxton concerning the opinion 
which the Duchess of Burgundy look of his English, and have indicated 
that we may here have a hint of a social differentiation of speech, but this 
IS quite uncertain We have to wait till the following century for more 
definite evidence. After all, Gregory is our best hope if we ever expect 
to establish the existence of Class dialect at ihis penrid, meaning bv the 
term a vanety of London English, which may indeed have been partly 
Regional in origin, but which had come to be lelt as an inferior variant 
of the language m vogue at the Court. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE FROM HENRY VIII 
TO JAMES I 

The siEleenth centuryis memorable for the student of the history of 
the language, not least, among many other reasons, because he now finds 
for the first lime undoubiecl evidence, in specific statement, of the exis- 
tence of a slant! ird of speech The dialect of the Court is definitely 
stated to be the ' best ' form of English, the one to be acquired, and as 
far as possible to be used in the writing of poetry, that is, lor the highest 
possible purpose to which language can be put. 

During this century, too, English people began to think and write 
about their native langu.ige as a vehicle for literary creation They dis- 
cussed at great length such questions as the fitness of English to be used 
for poetry , the propier kind of vocabulary for a writer to use — whether 
' old and homely ' native terms, or words derived from Latin — ihev dis- 
courseil much, and often tediously, upon the principles of English 
prosody , they tried many eKperimeiiis, some fortunate, such as those of 
Wyatt and 1 usscr, some dismal failures, such as those of Phaer oi 
St.my hurst, and sotne other ‘ painful furtherers of learning ’ ; they thought 
much of prose style and played some strange prank' therewith, (hey 
tried hard to amend and (ix English sj>elling, and pi actually succeeded in 
the latter effort, lastly, they examined and attempted to tiesciibe the 
sounds of English speech 

The accounts of English pronunciation which begin in this century 
open a new chapter m our investigations of the past histoiy of our 
language, and one which from this lime onward has to be taken into 
account For the present writer it is a question open to discussion, 
though many will think this an impiety, whether this new souice of in- 
formation has not been rather a curse than a blessing to English Phi’ulogy, 
and whether we have not been bamboozled for the last lliirly or foity 
years by these early writers on English pronunciation into all sorts of 
wrong ideas But of this more later 

We have said that definite references exist to a standard of English 
speech, to varieties, one of which is the best, while the others are to be 
avoided ; but this is not all for it is disunctly suggested that there exist, 
and are recognized, not only Ri gional, hut also Social varieties And 
we are not lelt with mere statements of this fact , we have a long docu- 
ment, the Diary of Henry Machyn, which is of priceless value m that it 
enshrines, not a counterfeit presentment, such as we might find in 
comedies, of lower class speech, but the genuine thing, natuially and un- 
consciously set down by a man who is obviously putting his own English 
on paper. We are fortunate in possessing many familiar letters oJ the 
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slxteenlh century, which give a picture of colloquial speech so far as this 
II possible in a written document, but none is perhaps so individual, or 
BO abundant in revelations of the habits of speech of the writer and his 
class, as Machyn's Diary It is true that many, perhaps most of the 
occasional spellings which we find so instructive in the writings of the 
diarist, can be matched from the letters of this period of persons of far 
higher rank, but the most characteristic peculiarities occur nowhere else 
so frequently, and some are not found at all among persons of more 
refinement and breeding At any rale, the cumulative effect is consider- 
able, and leaves the impression of a distinct social dialect We have 
plenty of material from which to establish a comparison — letters fiom 
Henry VIII, Edward VI, Queens Maiy and Elizabeth , from great nobles 
such as Norfolk and Somerset, liom statesmen like Cromwell and 
Burghley; ecclesiastics such as Wolsey, Latimer, Cranmer, Warham, 
Lee, and many otliers ; from couiiier scholars like More, Ascham, and 
Sir Thomas Smith , from great merchants and men of affairs like 
Gresham, from adrniials and soldiers whose very names are enough to 
make any age illustrious, and whose deeds are among the chief glories of 
our race, such as Howard and Drake, Sydney and Raleigh All these 
famous persons reveal in their letters cirl.im individualities of oiigin, 
while conforming, in ihe mam features, to the common well-bred English 
of the time T. hey all had opportunities, in varying degree it is true, of 
acquiring the Court foim of English of their age, and many of their 
varieties are due, doubtless, to the different native dialects upon which 
the Court English was grafted Machyn, however, is in a class apart, 
his English IS almost as different from that of the Courtiers as is the dialect 
of Robert of Brunne from that of Trevisa 

To come to closer quarters, we may ask. What arc the chief general 
characlensliLS of sixteenth-ceniuiy English ? 

The first point to be mentioned is tint Regional di.ilcrt disappears 
completely from the wntlen language of ihe South and Midlands, both 
from Literature pioper, and fiom private letters and documtnts We 
shall look in vain in poetry for such distinctive Regional cluiracter as we 
saw in Bokeiiam in the prt ceding ccnluiy, or m private letlers, for even 
such slight traces ol Regional iiiffueiiLe as we lound in Shillingford's 
kttfrs We are able at most lo point here and there to a feature — 
generally connected with grammatical loims — which we may attiibuLe to 
the writer's native county 

On the other hand, while the literary dialect is in a fair way to being 
fixed, and while iii private documents which reflect more faithfully the 
colloquial conditions, and in uoiks of literature, boih prose and verse, 
where the language is more studied and delibera'c, considerable, though 
by no means absolute, uniformity in the di-'lnbulinn of dialect elements is 
found, we discover a host of those revelling occasional spellings which, 
as we saw, were fairly common in the fifteenth-century documents 

Evidence of the sort which we exhibited m the previous chapter, for the 
occurrence of certain sound changes in the fifteenlh century, is confirmed 
abundantly, ami is much larger in quant ty in the age of Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth Almost ever) private letter, ind many literary works, contain 
a certain number of spellings which thiow light upon pronunciation, and 
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it IB evident that even at the Court such tendencies as that which added 
an ‘excrescent’ consonant at the end of words, e g, for the nonnest 
‘ nonce orphant ‘ orphan vilde ' vile and so on, were certainly current 
among all speakers, from Queen Elizabeth herself downwards It is 
rather important to point out that the same vaiiety of spellings, by which 
IS meant spellings which throw light on actual pronunciation, ttie same kind 
of fluctuation in the distribution of dialect types, and ihe same diversity 
in grammatical forms are found in printed bonks, whether prose or 
poetry, and that in the works by the most accomplished writers, as are to 
be noted in private, familiar, and more or less hastily written letters We 
might attribute these ‘slips’ in the latter class of documents to the care- 
lessness of individual writers, but when the same kind of ‘slip’ occurs 
again and again in letteis written by very different kinds of persons, we 
are bound to infer that these ‘slips’ in writing represent realities in 
uttered speech, and linguistic habits that were very widespread When 
we further meet with the same peculiaiities, both in spelling and in gram- 
matical forms, again and again in printed books, we must be convinced 
that the literary language is not a phenomenon apart, having an exis- 
tence independent of the spoken language, but that the former is in very 
deed identical with the latter, and reflects its various and changing 
character. 

This intimate relation between the highest type of colloquial English 
and the English of literature cannot be too strongly insisted ujion 1 he 
' tongue which Shakespeare spake’ was ilie a ngue which he wiole, the 
makeis of Elizabethan English as we know it in the imperishable literature 
of the period, were the men, ilhisiiiuiis and obscure, who were also 
making English history, that is, who were living and fighting, sailing 
strange seas, and discovci ing new worlds , ruffling at Court, or deliberating 
in the councils of Church and of the Stale, confeiring and negotiUing 
abroad with princes and [irtlates, and olten, at the last, going ‘daikling 
down the torrent of their fate’, and dying joyfully and gaily, like 
Christian gentlemen, on the battle-field or ‘the deck, which was their 
field ot lame ’, or, by some strange icverse of lortiine, by a no less 
splendid death upon the scaffold oi at the slake 

Tins unity of the colloquial language and the language of lileratuie 
will he illustrated later on, but as immediate proof that features which we 
should now consider ‘vulgarisms’, or loo slipshod even for ci^lloquial 
use, were in the sixteenth centuiy current in Court English, and that they 
find their way into works of first-rate literarj’ importance, we may mention 
that such features occur in Lord Berners’ trail sJaiion of Froissart, in 
Sir Thos Elyot’s GouernBur,\nliy Laiimer’s Sermons before Edward VI 
in Edward Vi's First Prayer Book, iii the works of Roger .Vseham, in 
Lyly, both in his dramas and in Euphut\, that model of propiiety in 
language, and in the hirsi Polio of Shakespeare. These are the woms 
of only a few writers lieun among the many that might be mentioned, but 
between them they cover praeiically the whole of the sixteenth ceniuiy, and 
the authors must all be assumi d to have been conveisant with the P.nglish 
of the Court These w ritei s w ere all scholars as well as courtiers, but they 
are no less prone to introduce into their books, colloquialisms of the type of 
sarmont and orphant, and many others, than are the less bookish admiiala 
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2nd men of businese of the period to put these things into their pnvate 
lelters. 

Ii 16 thus clear that the standards of refinement which in a later day 
forbade such forms to speech and wnting alike, were unknown to some 
of the best schol irs well acquainted, between them, with the standards of 
speech at every Court from Henry VIII to Elizabeth. 

The Fnglish of ihe sixteenth century, both in the printed works and 
in private letters, siill shows considerable dialectal individualism The 
Standard, as we have said, is not yet completely fixed While the more 
pronounced features of Regional dialect are absent, there remains con- 
siderable vanety of usage among writers belonging approximately to the 
same social stratum Since this variety is found both in published works 
of Literature and in private correspondence, we are entitled to afgue that 
a rather large degree of latitude exi-^ted in the Standard Spoken English 
of the period, and that if we assume that the unstudied language of 
private letters gives a tiue picture of the actual speech of the writers, the 
variety in forms found in literary works is also an indication of the 
variety existing in speech, since the kind of variety found in Literary 
English IS identical with that found in the private lelters. When we are 
able 10 compare the private letters with the literary compositions of the 
same writer, as for instance is possible in the case of Queen Elizabeth 
htiself, we find that the distinctive features are the same in both This 
circumstance is a furthei pi oof of the identity of the English of Literatuie 
with the Spoken Standard of the Couit Considerable latitude of usage. 
We have said, is tolerated in both, and the same kind ol latitude We 
sliall later study in more detail, the variety upon which we are insisting, 
but we may briefly indicate some of the points at once 

First, there are dilTerent types of pronunciation in the same words — 
e g iisK, Sesie , than and then, wAan and when, geve and giv{e) , sowne 
and sound , bankette and banquet, fader and father , moder and mother , 
stop a.f\A stop, hott, Ada/r, and whot ‘hot’; which spellings show (i) a 
pronunciation similar to that of the present day. (2) one with a long 
vowel, (3) one with a short vowel but with an initial w or wh , one (pro- 
nounced as now in on-ly), wane (pronounced, as one is now, with an 
initial tt/-) , othe 'a.nA woihe , other ^nA wother ; earth wA yearth Finally, 
V e may mention the remarkable variety in the distribution of -er- and -ar- 
forms in hert and hart, service and sarvtce, swerve and swarve, ferm and 
farm, and all the other words of this group 

In the realm of accidence, we begin with Nouns Weak Pis occur by 
the side of the more usual Stiong Pis (and that in writers like Wilson and 
Ascham), e g housen for houses, fieason for peas, shoon for shoes, sisterne 
by the side of the more usual sisters In Posse'sives of words ending in 
-f we ofleii find v before the suffix, as in the PJ , c g wolves, wives, by 
the side of forms with f as at present — my wifes father, ifec It is still 
permissible to use the old uninflected Possessive of Feminine Nouns — 
the Scotish Queue lettres (Lord Buighley), my ladye Ehzabethe grace, but 
my ladye Jlaryes gi ace (both in Latimer) 

The Neuter Pionoun is slill wriilen hit as well as it The Indefinite 
At tide occurs without the hnal -n before vowels — a opinion, &c 

The 3rd Pers S.ng Pres of Verbs ends in -j in some writers, with 
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considerable frequency, at a point in the century when others use it 
but rarely, and others not at all 

These are but a few samples of variety taken from a large number, but 
they are enough to establish our point 

It IS evident that these differences of usage are more considerable 
in character than those at present tolerated in Received Standard 
Spoken English, while in written English, except in poetry, there is now 
practically no latitude of this kind at all 

If we consider the possible variations in pronunciation which would 
pass muster at the present day in Received Standard, we shall find that 
they are very few in number They consist chiefly in a few classes of 
words which admit of two types, such as [k.’f, k5f] ' cough [pua, p5j 
‘ poor ’, &c 

The deduction from the aho\e is that in the sixteenth century the 
relation between Standard Spoken and Literary English was more 
jntimate than at present, and that the greater allowable latitude of usage 
which existed in the former was reflected in the latter While we insist 
upon the existence of a standard of speech at least as early as Henry VIII, 
and probably earliei (see p 5 above), it is not suggested that this had 
anything like the currency which Received Standard has at the present 
day, nor can the general diffusion of this among the higher classes be 
assumed much before the end of the eighteenth century. 

In the sixteenth century there is good reason for thinking that the 
Standard was practically confined to those persons who frequented the 
Court, or who came directly or indirectly under the influence of Court 
speech The various Regional dialects, more or less modified doubtless 
by the habits in vogue at Court, as these filtered through the Universities, 
and some of the clergy , were still spoken by all classes in country districts 
That many members of the country squire class still spoke Regional dialect 
well into the eighteenth century, and, in isolated instances, much later, is evi- 
dent from various sources (Sec, however, pp 163, 166-7, below ) Putlen- 
ham, or whoever wrote The Arte 0/ English P oesie (1580), recommends as 
the best type of English ‘ the vsual speach of the Court and that ol London 
and the shires lying about London within IX myles and not much aboue ’ 
He remarks that ' Northern-men . whether they be noblemen or 
gentlemen, or of their best clarkes ', use a type of J^nglish which is 'not 
so Courtly nor so currant as our Southerne English is That is to say, 
the upper classes, and educated persons geneially, in the provinces, do 
not speak Standard English, but iheir own Regional dialect It is 
recorded that Sir Walter Raleigh spoke with a strong Devonshire accent 

Already in the reign of Henry VIII people paid attention to the ‘ proper ’ 
pronunciation of English, and we find Palsgrave (1530 and 1532) (sec 
p 198, below) referring with disapproval to a current pronunciation 
of the old short a, other than the ‘ true ’ one In a letter to ‘ his right 
honorable maister Mr Thomas Crumwell chief Secretary vnto the Kings 
Maiestie Henry Dowes, the tutor of Gregory Cromwell, reports con- 
cerning that young gentleman's education, and refers to a certain Mr 
Southwell ' dailie hennge hime to reade sumwhatt in thenglishe tongue, 
and advertisenge hime of the naturell and true kynde of pronuntiacon 
thereof’. Now this talk of 'true pronunciation’ as distinct from some 
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other kinrl, is a new thing in English, and implies a definite recognition 
of a Standard form 

Sir Thomas Elyot writes in his Goutrnour — 

Hit shall be expedient that a noblcmanes soniie in his infancie, haue with 
hyin continually onely surlie as may arciistome hym by title and litle to 
speake pure and elegant lalin Seinbl.ibly the nourishes and other women 
aboute hym, if it be possible, to do the same, or, at the leste way that 
they speke none englisshe but that which is cleane, polite, perfectly and 
articulately pronounced, oinitlinge no Icttre or siilable, as folissbe women 
oftentimes do of a w intnnnesse, wherby diueis noble men and geiililmennes 
chyldren, (as I do at this daye knowe) haue attained corrupte and foule 
pronuniiation 

It IS characteristic of Henry VIII and of Ins childieii that they loved 
learning and that their Courts were the resort of scholars Henry, whose 
most absorbing interests were matrimony and theology, was himself no 
mean scholar Writing in 1550, Ascham says of King Edward VI (1 use 
Giles’s translation of the Latin, see Ascham s Wert’s, vol 1, pp Ixn and 
Ixiii), 'Our illustrious King Edward surpasses all men, as well as his own 
years, and everyone's expectations, in talent, mdustiy, perseverance, and 
learning’. Of Princess Elizabeth, then sixteen years of age, he says in 
the same letter — ‘ 1 here are many honourable ladies now who surpass 
Thomas Moic's daughters in all kinds of learning, but among all of them 
the brightest star is my illustrious Ladv Elizabeth the King’s sister . . . 
she had me for her tutor in Greek and Latin for two years She talks 
French and Italian as well as English, she has often talked with me 
readily and well in Latin, and moderately so in Greek When she 
writes Greek and Latin, nothing is more beautiful than her hand- 
wriiing’, and so on In view of Elizabeth’s later tastes in dress, it is 
interesting to find Ascham saying, ' In adornment she is elegant rather 
than showy, and by her contempt of gold and head-dresses, she reminds 
one of Hippolite rather than of Phsdra ' Ascham’s account, in his 
SchoUmasUr, of his visit to Lady Jane Grey at Leicester is well known, 
but a briefer reference to this event occurs in a letter to Sturm m 1550 
‘I found the noble damsel — Oh ye gods' — reading Plato’s Phsdo in 
Greek, and so thoroughly understanding it that she caused me the 
greatest astonishment ' (Giles, vol 1, p Ixxi) In the same letter he 
refers to another learned lady, Mildred, daughter of Antony Cook (or 
Coke) and wife ofWilliarr Cecil, who, he says, ‘understands and talks 
Greek as well as English ' 

Harrison, in his Description oj England, says of Elizabeth’s Court 
' The stranger that entereth in the court of England upon the sudden, 
shall rather imagine himselfc to come into some pubhke schoole of the uni- 
versities, where manie giue care to one that readeth, than into a princes 
palace, if you conferre the same with those of other nations ’ Holinshed, 
Vol I, p. 196, Ed of 1586 

It IS remarkable what a number of those who under the Tudors held 
great offices of Siate, were employed in some more or less responsible 
position about the Court, or who were sent on embassies abroad, were 
also distinguished in learning and literature The gentle, saintly, and 
learned Sir Thomas More (1478-1535), the author of Utopia, was a sue- 
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ccssful barrister, a member of Parliament , he served on various embassies 
abroad, was Speaker of the Hou^e of Commons, and Lord Chancellor of 
England John Bourchier, second Baron Berners(i467-I53^), who in his 
noble translation ofFroissart approaches nearer than any other writer of his 
age to the grand style in pi ose, was a soldier, a diplomatist, and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; he accompanied Henry at the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
Sir 1 homas Elyot (r 14Q9 1546), aulhor of the Gouernour, and friend of 
More, was Clerk to the Privy Council, M P for Cambridge, and was sent 
as ambassador to Charles V Roger Ascham (1515-68), whose name 
IS best remembered by his Toxophilus, a treatise on archery, and by the 
SchoUmaster, after being for man) )eais a Cambridge don, was appointed 
tutor to Princess Llizalieih, was secrelary to ihe English Ambassador to 
Charles V, Latin spcreiary to Queen Mary, and later on secrelary to 
Queen Elizabeth Sii John Chekc (i 5 i 4 “.‘j 7 )i who very literally ‘taught 
Cambridge and King Edward Greek’, since he was Professor of that 
language in the Universiiy, and tutor to Edward VI, was Clerk of the 
Privy Council and a Secretary of Slate Thomas Wilson (1525-81), 
aulhor of the Arte of Rhetotiqui and the Rule of Reason, a writer of pure 
and unaffected English prose, was M P , served on several foreign 
missions, and was a Secretary of Stale Sir Thomas Smith (1513-77), 
author, in Lalin, of a treatise Dc Recta et Emendate Linguae Anghcae 
Scriphone Dialcgus, and, in English, of an tdmiiablc account of the 
F^nglish Constitution, De Ript.hlua Anglorum, w is Regius Professor of 
Civil Law at Cambridge, Vice-Chancellor of ihi Lnivcrsily, and Piovost 
of Eton, was employed on fouign mnsions, and was ambassador in 
France in 1562 He left several entertaining private lelteis concerning 
hi3 experiences abroad Lastly, in considering the roll of scholar- 
statesmen, we may recall that Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam (1561-1 6z6), 
was MP for Liverpool and other hoiouglis, was Attorney-General, 
Lord Keeper, and Lord Chancclloi of England 

But if the number of scholars and aulliois who took an active part in 
politics and the affairs of State is large, no less sinking is the roll of those 
who, being of high birth, and com tiers, politicians, or soldiers by tradition 
and circumstances, aKo cultivated literature with enthusiasm and often 
with distinction Of these it is sulTicicnl to mention a few Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey (r 1517-47), one of the chief contributors to 
1 oilel s Miscellany of Ranges and isonneths (1557), the transl tor of 
Books II and III of the Atneid into blank verse, which does not, U is 
true, strike a very high poetic note — 

They whisted all, with fixed face attent, 

When prince Avneas irom the royal seat 

Thus gan to speak O Queen, n is thy wall 

I should renew a woe cannot be told, 

and so on Surrey wrote many poems besides those in Tottel, including 
paraphrases of Scripture and love poems, but his chief claim to be 
remembered as an aulhor rests upon his introduction (along with Wyatt) 
of the sonnet into English Perhaps the sonnet of Surrey s best worth 
remembering is that beginning — 

The soote season that bud and blome furth bringes. 
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Like ihe work of nearly all the poets of the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth century many of Surrey’s lines appear to halt through uncer- 
tainty of accentuation, and of the number of syllables. The above line, 
for instance, requires the accent to be placed upon the second syllable of 
season, and, in the same sonnet, the line — The swift swalow pursueth the 
flyes smalt, requires a strong stress on the second syllable of swalow, needs 
that pursueth sliould have unlv two syllables, and tliat in fiyes the llexional 
syllable (long lost in natural speech) should be pronounced 

Such apparent anomalies are no doubt due to the fact that poets weie 
torn between the old M E tradition of Chaucer, which preserved the 
unstressed Hexional endings as separate syllables and often accented 
words like n.ilure, sesoun, after the French method, u[ion the second 
syllable, and the modem colloquial usage in which the I nglish manner 
of accentuation, upon the first syllable, was rapidly becoming the exclusive 
method, while the endings -ed, -es, &c , except in certain specific circum- 
stances, as at present had lost the vowel, and were no longer pronounced 
as separate syllables T here is reason to think that -es, the Possess've ot 
Nouns, survived longer as a sepaiate syllabic than the same ending as 
a Plural (see pp 31 4-1 5, 319, lx low) 

1 his accomplished and gallant gentleman fell a victim to the jealousy 
of 'that majestic lord ', Henry VTII His romantic and unfortunate love 
for the fair Geraldine inspired Scott with one ol his most moving ballads, 
while his genius, his valour, and his misfoi tunes called forth Irom the 
chivalrous poet that noble tribute which lew now will care to challenge — 

The gentle -Surrey loved his lyre — 

V\ ho has not heard of Surrey’s fame ’ 

His was the liero s soul of fire, 

And his the bard’s immortal name, 

And his was love, exalted high 
By all the glow of chivalry 


Sir Thomas Wi att (1503-42), the reputed lover of Anne Boleyn, also 
contributed to 1 otlel many love poems T. o him perhaps belongs, rather 
than to Surrey, the honour of having written actually the first English 
sonnet, but he will be longest remembered by the lovely little song The 
louer complaynelh the inkindnes of his loue, of which we may quote the best 
verses, that is, the first and the three last — 

My lute awake performe the last 
Labour that thou and 1 shall waste, 

And end that 1 haue now begonne 
And when this song is song and past . 

My lute be styll (or I haue done 


May chance thee lie witherd and olde. 
In winter nighies that are so colde, 
Pliyning m vaine vnto the mont 
Thy wishes then dare not be tolde 
Care then who lest, for I haue done 
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And then may chance thee to repent 
The tune th,tt thou hast lost and spent 
To cause ihy louers sigh and swowne 
Then shalt thou know beiute but lent. 

And wish and want as 1 haue done. 

Now cease my lute this is the last 
Labour that thou and 1 shall wast, 

And ended is that we begonne 
Now IS this song both song and past, 

My lute be still for 1 haue done 

Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst and first Earl of Dorset (1536- 
1608), a (ousin of Anne Bole3n, and the ancestor of the Dukes of 
Dorset, among many other offices, was M P before being raised to the 
peerage, a prisy councillor, an ambassador, a commissioner at Slate 
tiials, and to him fell the duty of announcing the death sentence to Mary 
Queen of Scots He planned a great work, Tkt Mirour /or Magistrates, 
the object of which was to show ' by examples passed in this Realme, 
with how greevous plagues Vices are puinstu d in gri at Princes and Magis- 
trates, and how frayle and unstable worldly jirospcritie is found, where 
Fortune seemeth most highly to lavoui of which, unloitunalely, he only 
had leisure to write the Introduction, or, as he calls it, the Induction, 
and the Complaint of the Duke of Buclingham The work shows 
genuine poetic feeling and a fine facility for verse, as may be judged from 
the single stanza here quoted 

And sorrowing I to see the summer flowers. 

The lively green, the lusty leas lorlorn, 

1 he sturdy trees so chattered with the showers, 

The fields so fade that flourish’d so belnm, 

It taught me well, all earthly things be born 
7'a die the death, for nought long time may last; 

The summer's beauty yields to winter's blast 

Sackville’s position in the history of English litcrslure is chiefly due, 
however, to his being the part author of (.lorboduc, the first English 
tragedy in blank veise, which was acted in iflhi Of this work it may 
be said that the last two acts, which critics at'ribute to Sackville, have 
considerably more poetic quality than the earlier ones by 1 homas Norion , 
the diction of the former is in the grand manner, and the ideas and 
images both noble and Striking The verse, however, though Generally 
musical enough, has an air of strangenes'-, as of a first attempt, and 
rather suggests to the ear the effect of couplets with the rhymes lelt out 

Of all the brilliant and memorable figures which made illustrious the 
age of Elizabeth, none is more romantic and attaching than that of the 
accomplished, the gallant, the chivalrous Sir Philip Sidney, whose name, 
indeed, and the splendid qualities of character and genius of which it has 
become the symbol, would lend a special dignity to any age and any 
country 

Of all the writers of his class, iraditions, and habitUril occupatioits his 
contribution to literature is, with the exception of Sii Walter Rahigh’s, 
the most considerable in extent, and it is certainly among the most 
remaikable in quality His Defense of Poesit is a classic, though, as 
Mr Gosse excellently says, it 'laboujs under but one disadvantage, 
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namely, that when it was compo'ied m 1581, there was scarcely any poesy 
in England to be defended’ llis gicanlic, and to us perhaps somewhat 
tedious, pageantries of A sirophti and Stella, and those in Arcadia, 

are nevertheless rem.irkablc in the s ariety of their expcriinenls in metre, and 
remain gorgeous, if somewliiL unwieldy, relics of an age when even 
courtiers and raplains look poetry seriously Sidney s poetical industry 
was untiling — lie was indeed, as he says, ‘ admitted into the company of 
the paper-blurrers ’ — he attained a wonderful mastery of technique, and if 
none of his sonnets are among the best in the language, there is certainly 
no other writer, outside the great masters, who has produced so many 
of such a high degree of excellence But Sidney is, above all things, 
a great English gentleman — ' I say that my chiefest honour is to be 
a Dudley ’ — and our immediate point is that being this, and all that it 
implied in his age, he loved poetry and practised it assiduously Were 
It only for ilie manner of his death it would be ‘ vain to praise, and use- 
less to blame him ’ 

Nor had ‘ the noble and valorous Sir Walter Raleigh ’, as Spenser calls 
him, a career less romantic and picturesque than Sidney’s, though less 
happy in the mannei of Ins death As a writer he was far more volumi- 
nous 'I’he son of a D( vonshire gentleman, born about if, 151 he was at 
Oiiel College, sailed with his hall-brother, the famous Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, was at Court, in high favour with the Queen, Irom whom he 
obtained several grants of land, married Elizabeth Thiockmorlon went 
III search of treasure m the New World and failed to find it, fought at 
Cadiz and at the Azores with distinction, was tried for high treason under 
James I, found guilty on the flimsiest evidence, sentenced to death with 
all the hideous circumstances associated at that lime with such a sen- 
tence and such a crime , was reprieved, and after living for thirteen years 
with his wife, in the Tower, was at last set free dlis insatiable spirit of 
adventure led him once more to make a voyage to Orinoco, lured by 
dreams of fabulous wealth to be found in the mines of El Dorado This 
expedition w.ts equipped by Raleigh himself, who realized all his own 
and his wife's property for the purpose. It was largely manned by 
gentlemen adventuiers, most of whom were Sir Waller’s kinsmen 
Disaster by storm and sickness dogged his steps, and while he was ill 
from fever liis c.ipiam, Kemis, to wlmm the command of the expedition 
passed, destroyed llie Siiamsh settlement of San Tome, thus breaking 
Raleigh's solemn agreement with (ames to engage in no hostilities with 
the Spaniards In this assault, his eldest son ‘ having’, as he says, ‘moie 
desire of honor then of safety was slaine, with wliome (to say the 
truth) all respect of the woild hath taken end in me’ After this the 
crews became demoralized and there was noihing for it but to return to 
England He was soon arrested , he had failed to find the treasure, and 
he had, through his lieutenant’s action, broken faith After spending 
a short period in the Tower, the once gay and splendid Raleigh died 
on the scaffold by virtue ol his tormer sentence, m 1618 

Raleigh left some poems of great merit, though many have been lost; 
among those which survive a few may be recalled the fine sonnet begin- 
ning Methought I sail} the grave inhere Laura lay, and the Farewell, 
a poem of thirteen verses, of which the first runs — 
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Go, soul, Ihe body’s ffuest 
Upon a thankless errand, 
h ear not to touch the best , 

The truth shall be thy warrant. 

Go, since I needs must die, 

And ^ive them all the he. 

Equally memorable la the shoit poem supposed to have been written 
on the night before his execution — 

K\en such is time that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have. 

And pays us but with age and dust. 

Who in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways. 

Shuts up the story of our days ' 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust. 

My God shall raise me up 1 trust 

These, if indeed they are by Raleigh, show the touch of a true poet 
and Lrafisman 

But Raleigh is chiefly known to us as a writer of prose, and of ihis 
he was a consummate master Besides the ambitious History 0/ the 
World, which occupies six laigt volumes in the Oxford Edition of 
Raleigh’s works of 1820 Sir Walter wrote many other essays upon 
historical, political, constitutional, ind gcogiaphical subjects, as well as 
a Discourse upon the invention of ships, and Obsirvations on the Navy and 
Sea Service 

We cannot forbear giving a short example of Ins prose style The 
magnificent passage ‘O eloquent, just, and mighty Death '' which closes 
the History of the World, is commonly quoted and well known We 
select, therefore, from that most fa-cinating of travellers' tales, the Dis- 
covery of Guiana, a passage m a verj dilTcrent key 

‘That cassiqur that was a stranger had his wife staying at the port where 
wc anchored , and in all my lile I h ive seldom seen a better favoured 
woman, she was of good statute, with black eyes, fat of body, of an 
excellent countenence, her hair almost as long as herself, tied up again in 
pretty knots , and it seemed she stood not in that awe o' her husband 
as the rest , for she spake and discoursed, and drank among the gentle- 
men and captains, and was very pli .isant knowing her own comeliness, 
and taking gieat pride therein I h.nc seen a lady in England so like 
her, as but for the difference of colour 1 would have sworn might have 
been the same ’ 

Aubrey said of R ileigh that he was ‘ a t.ill, handsome, and bold man, 
but damnable proud' The same authority stales that he heard from 
Sir Thomas Malet, one of the justices of the King’s Bench, who had 
known Sir Waltei, ’that notwithstanding his so griat mastership in style, 
and his conversation with the learni dest and polittsl persons, yet he 
spoke broad Devon shiie to his dyeing day His voice was small, as 
likewise vvere my schnolfcllows his gr ne[ihews ’ 

Such weie some of the figures that dis iiiguished the Court of Elizabeth 
and her immediate predecessors They have been dwelt upon heie thus 
far because the intimate union of learning and literature with action, in the 
field, ujion the high seas, or in the council chamber, is of vital importance 
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for our present study The Greek professor in the University is no musty 
pedunt living immersed in books and ntnote fiom life He stands before 
kings and is not ashamed , he conducts dclicaie negotiations at his own 
and in foreign Courts. The professor of Civil Law knows at first hand 
the working of the Law which he expounds, he is in touch with living 
problems of the constitution, and secs history and legislation in the 
making He must cultivate those giaces of manner and speech which 
alone can commend learning to the truly discerning and polite On the 
other hand, the courtier, and the statesman by profession, the gallant 
soldier, and the adventurous sea-rover, are not mere fops, cut-throats, or 
quarttr-deck dcsjieradnes They can turn a sonnet as easily as a compli- 
ment, they discus-, a trope as eagerly as a treaty, they play pranks with 
metits with as much zest as with the Spaniards, the future of Poesie 
interisis them as keenly as the file of nations, and they handle a pen as 
deftly as they do the lance or the tiller Literature is not the property 
of a trilie of helots living in obscuic comers and speaking a strange 
jargon, but the common heritage and patrimony of those who are living 
and doing, and who speak a longue that all men use The scholar and 
the great writer apjical not merely to a few choice souls in garrets or m 
pnlhouses ; they know that the men of action, who are themselves 
wiiteri, will hear them, understand thtir ‘ great language and cherish it , 
for are not these same men of action also craftsmen and explorers, not m 
strange lands and seas onlv, hut in prose and verse as well ? 

Ascliam can write to Sir William Cer il in 1 548 '1 hope you will devote 

some of your time to cuUivate the English tongue, so that men might 
understand that even our laniruage allows a man to write in it with 
beauty and eloquence' To what purpose the willing of English was 
cultivated by sevtral of Cecil’s sort we know It is not without signifi- 
cance that Ascham was reputed to he addicted to cock figluiiig, which he 
says IS ‘ of all kind-, of pastime, fit for a gentleman’ Here was the kind 
of man whom a gentleman might trust in graver matters ' 

Now It IS not for nothing that matters stood thus betw'cen the men of 
letteis and the courtiers and explorers in ihe age when Literary English 
was bung made, or rather, let us say', when Engli-h speech was being put 
to new uses, and made to exjiress in all Us lullness the amizmg life of 
a wnndeiful age, with all its fresh experiences, thoughts, and dreams 

If any one doubts whethi r the language of Eliz,ibethan literature was 
actually identical with that of even day life, or whether it was not rather 
an artful concoction, divorced from ihe real life of the age, let him, after 
reading something of (he lives and opinions of a few of the gieat men we 
have biiefly refeired to, ask himsi If whether the picture ol Ascham 
Wil son, Sidney, or Rail igh postuiing and mouilnng like the Della 
Cruscans of a later age, is a conceiiahle one 

Better still, let him compare thi colloquial language of the sixteenth 
century, as it is found in the private letters o! men and women of all ranks 
and occupations, with that ol the works of literature of the same period 
'Ihe more the colloquial and literary types of the sixteenth century are 
studied side by side, the more clearly does the essential unity of the 
language appear 

When we consider the various kinds of eminence collected together at 
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Queen Elizabeth’s Court, the mental and literary attainments of many of 
the foremost men, and the general standard of taste and refinement 
among the courtiers of that age, we shall assert that the English which 
they spoke was not merely repiittd the best type, but that it actually was 
the best attainable We shall not assent to tlie view that certain habits 
m this politest form of Elizabethan speech, the outcome of natural lingu- 
istic tendencies, which are different from those now prevalent among the 
best speakers, are ‘ slipshod merely because a later age, wishing to be 
more ‘ correct’, has discarded them If the speech of the great men w’e 
have been considering was unaffected and natural, it certainly was not 
vulgar. If It be vulgar to say whot for hoi, slap for slop, offen for ofUn, 
sarvice for service, venter for venture , if it be slipshod to say Wensdav for 
Wednesday, biseechin for beseeching, stricly for strictly, sounded lor swooned, 
atteiups for attempts, and so on , then it is certain that the Queen herself, and 
the greater part of her Court, must plead guilty to these imputations m 
some or all of the above instances The absurdity of such a contention 
IS manifest, and it will not be seriously made by those who are properly 
informed of the facts 

Before we examine in some detail the peculiarities in the writings of 
aome typical authors of this age, there are one or two general questions 
which fall to be discussed 

We have seen that the langu.ige of the Court was recognized by 
Puttenliain as the best type of spoken English, and that that type is also 
recommended for the use of writers We have contended in the fore- 
going pages that the colloquial Court Flnglish was as a matter of fact 
used by wnteis, whether learnt from books or by actual personal ex- 
perience and usage The existence of a Standard, both in speaking and 
writing, and that the same Standard, has been assumed as established 
beyond cavil This Standard was used, as far as possible, in writing, 
even by those who did not conform to it in speech The more oppor- 
tunities the writer had for being acquainted with Court English the nearer 
was the English of his literary works to that Standard The individualism 
in spelling which still to a certain extent prevailed lu the s’xteenth century, 
enables us to collect from written works, to a far higher degree than at 
present, the individual habits of speech which the writer possessed The 
result of an examination of the writings, both private and published, of 
this age, from this point of view, is that we see that there existed ihere 
a greater degree of variety in speech — both in pronunciation and in gram- 
matical forms — than exists now Such variety is found among persons of 
the same kind of education and social standing, possessing equal opportu- 
nities of hearing and using the Court dialect This shows that Court 
English was by no means so uniform as present-day Received Standard, 
and, since the relation between a man’s mode of speech and his manner of 
writing was extremely intimate, the language of literaluie also was still 
liable to vanation Such is a bi lef summary of what we have so far arrived at. 

The question arises, How far are the apparent varieties the result of 
Regional, and how far of Social, speech habits? It is admitted that 
varieties of the former kind are not ver) common or numerous But if 
they are due to social causes, may they not, in the printed works of the 
penod at least, be the woik of the printer ? An interesting investigation 
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would be to show how far the printer of this period followed, in the main at 
any rate, the author's manuscript, and how far he departed from it and 
introduced his own spelling Perhaps some day, whpn research in these 
questions of the history of our native language is properly organized in 
this country, some one will carry out such an investigation among 
many others In the meantime we can only argue from what we know. 

It might be contended tliai while a polite and fastidious Court would 
tolerate a rustic mode of speech — as indeed it must have borne with 
Raleigh’s Devonshire accent — it would reprobate and ostracize persons 
who spoke with the accent, or otherwise after the fashion, of a lower 
social stratum It is one thing lo listen to a genlleman using the dialect, 
or a modified form of it, from his native county , it is quite another thing, 
and far less bearable, to bear the ei cenirii ities of the Custard Makers’ 
wives, and Sunday Citizens of London Town But is it not more likely 
therefore, it may be asked, that those varieties found in printed books, in 
so far ah they are not of Regional origin, are in reality not those of the 
writers' own speed], when ttiese were in a position to know how people 
spoke at Court, but mere vulgarisms of the printers ? Are we justified in 
attributing to the writers many of the peculiarities of pronunciation, &c , 
that occur in printed works, and in drawing conclusions from them as to 
the speech of the author himself? 

It certiinl) makes an enormous difference whether we are being 
let into the secrets of the habits of speech of Latimer, Wilson, and 
Ascham, or only into those o( some unknown and humble compositor 

In this work n is assumed that we are enmlt d to take the printed 
books as reflecting the actual speech of tlie authors themselves, and that 
for the following reasons 

(i) The vaiieties referred to, while as a rule they do not suggest any 
specifically Regional oiigm, are not, so far as can be judged, of the nature 
of vulgarisms For the most jiarl they consist merely in differences of 
distribution of elements wlmh wc know to hiive existed originally in the 
dialect of I ondon. 

(а] If the varieties in the language of printed works were solely or 
chiefly the woik of the printers, we should evpect definite vulgaiisms such 
as are found habitually used in Machyn’s Diary 

(3) The same varictus aie found m priv iie letters of the period which 
were not printed at all for hundreds of years a/lerwards. 

(4) The same, or similar, diversities in pronunciation may be inferred 
from the statements ot wnters upon English pionunciation such as 
Palsgrave, Salesburj, and Smiih 

(5) The piiiiLcrs are unlikely lo introduce, of themselves, any con- 
siderable noicltus in sjielling They are conservative and conventional, 
and follow the mam lines of the old scribal tradition It is more likely 
tliat they would iliminate the 'incorrect' spellings of the authors’ manu- 
script than introduce these themselves 

(б) 1 he individualities found in the printed works, as in the private 
letters are not all concerned with iironunciaimn, but inilude also 
diffeiences in the use of grammatical forms These ihe. prinlei would 
hardly alter 

Fiom these considerations, and also from the irripiession of con- 
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Bistency and g-enuineness produced by the perusal of a large number of 
sixteenth-century published books, an efTect which it is very difficult to 
analyse, the present writer is convinced that we are justified in regarding 
the outstanding linguistic features in printed literature of this period as 
really reflecting the indivnlualiiies of the authors, and not of the printers 
If the language of books is less individual than that of privaie letters, it is 
because in wnting a serious literary work, destined for the public, the 
author was less unrestrained and followed the conventional spelling of 
the daj — rather an elastic one at the best, or the worst — more rigidly 
than in familiar correspondence. 

Writers vary, even in their letters, in the degree and frequency of their 
departures from the normal spelling, and it is true, on the whole, that 
academic writers and ecclesiastics adhere more rigidly to a conventional, 
and therefore an unenlightenmg spelling than the pure man of aciion or 
the courtier But even within these clas'.cs there are peisons who are more 
pricise than others Thus the seimons of Latimer, though preached 
before the King, are much less orthodox, and therefore more interesting, 
in spelling, style, and thought, than those of John Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester. Ascham is less conventional than More or Sir 1 homas 
Smith; Wolscy, Cromwell, Cranmer, Burghicy, and Bacon are more so 
in their letters than Henry VIII, Anne Bolejm, Admiral Lord Seymour, or 
Queen Elizabeth. The letters of women, as we saw in the fifieenih century, 
and shall see again in the seventeenth and eighli enth ccniuiies, are far less 
carefully spelt as a rule than those of men, and tell us more concerning 
their actual mode of speech 

The next point is, gianting that the occasional spellings really mean 
something, and that they really express the wi iters’ own speech, how far 
we shall go in the inferences we draw in regard to this It must be 
made clear that the phonetic spellings, which we advisedly call occasional 
spellings, are rarely consistently used bv the same writer, even for the 
same word. Now if we find the spelling sarvis, Ac we may quite safely 
as'^ume that the wiiter pronounced in the fiisi syllable a vowel which, 
whatever us precise nature, was better expiessed in that wav than by the 
spelling -er-. But supposing, as olien happens, the s.rme water also puts 
down servii in the same letter or document Are we to assume that he, 
or she, used two pronunciations of the same word ? I think not, and 
should conclude ihat a single such departure from the traditional spelling of 
a word would show that this was the type of pronunciation employed by 
that writer If not, and if the traditional spelling expressed h's pronuncia- 
tion best, why should he ever depart from ii? A much more difficult 
question is this Suppose a writer spells sarvis, hard ‘ heard ’, dark, 
iwarve, dark, Ac , each of them once, or mani times, whence we conclude 
that, in those particular words, he certainly pronounced -ar-, hut always 
wtrk ' work ’, swerd ‘ sword ' , ferm ‘ farm sermon, never writing -ar- in 
these words, are we to extend the -ar- pronunciation to these and all the 
other words belonging to the old -er- group, and assume that this writer 
pronounced -ar- here as well, although he never happens to lapse from 
the traditional spelling in their case ? 

If London polite English had ever hitherto been a uniform dialect, or 
had become so by the sixteenth century, we should ceitainly answer tins 
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question in the affirmative Bui we know that this was very far from 
being so The axiom of philological method that in the same dialect, at 
a given time, the same sound or combination of sounds, under the same 
condhinns, changes everywhere in the same direction, cannot be applied 
to such a dialect as Standard English without many reserves and qualifica- 
tions It IB enough to point out that at the present time, although we 
pronounce -ar- in cltrk hearth, heart, itc , we do not do so in earth, 
service, heard, &c We have here, as in so many other instances, a double 
usage within what was originally a single class of words This duality may 
have exisled, and almost certainly did exist in the sixteenth century in the 
clerk, learn, heart class as it did in many other classes of words having 
originally the same sound There is no doubt that by the end of the 
sixteenth century a very large proportion of words of the old -er- class 
were pronounced with -ar- by good speakers On the other hand, this 
IS probably one of the cases in which latitude was allowed, and it is 
perhaps safer to assume an -ar- pronunciation only for those words in 
which It IS actually proved by occasional or consistent spellings We may 
think It highly probable that a spieaker said -ar- in niany words in which 
he only writes -er indeed the rhymes in this and the succeeding cen- 

turies go far to prove that this was so, but in the absence of either spelling or 
rhyme it is perhaps temerarious to assert it as a fact for a given writer 
or speaker We shall give later a list of all the words for which the -ar- 
proiiunciation is proved, m one or other of these two ways, and it will be 
seen that almost every word of the class was so pronounced, at one 
ttme or another, by at least some speakers 

The principles which are advocated in regard to the interpretation of 
such occasional spellings as sarvis, &c , should be applied to all classes 
of words of which such spellings are found If we content ourselves with 
saying that some undoubted speakers of Court or Standard English, at 
a given time, pronounced such and such words in this or that way, 
because their occasional spellings show this, we are safe, and are not 
going beyond what can be proved But even this moderate statement 
involves the further conclusion that such Isolated pronunciations, as they 
may appear to be, were at least tolerated among speakers of Standard, 
and that therefore they cannot have been mere eccentnc individual 
vagaries They must have been shared by a large number of speakers 
of the same social position, that is, they were current among these 
spe.ikers, though not necessarily to the exclusion of other types of pro- 
nunciation We have remarked above that even at the present time, 
when the degree of latitude in Received Standard is comparatively limited, 
we have two types of pronunciation equally current in certain cases, 
sometimes in isolated words, such as gtrl, when both [geal] and [giil] 
are equally ‘ good the former being perhaps rather old-fashioned now, 
sometimes in a whole class of words, e g those which have an old 
short d before s,/', ih, where both [j] and the lengthened [5] are equally 
current — [bs — 15s, sjft — soft, kbjj— kl5J>] 

The sources of such divergence may be either Social or Regional 
dialect, or the coexistence at the same time of an older and a younger 
type of pronunciation within the same period 

In the above remarks we have stated the weight to be attached to the 
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occasional spellings at a minimum, as it would be a mistake to urge 
evidence of this kind too far, or to attempt to construct too much upon 
It. It cannot be denied, however, that the testimony of these spellings is 
cumulative, and the effect of a considerable collection of them, drawn fiom 
all kinds of sources, is impressive, and gives a consistent picture of the 
average speech of the time, one which is supported by the statements 
of the more intelligible writers upon pronunciation, and by the known 
facts of English pronunciation in its later developments 

This is a convenient occasion to say someihing concerning the 
Orthoepists, as they are called, of this and later times Since the pioneer 
work of Ellis and Sweet in the last century, writeis upon the history of 
English have attached enormous weight to the statements of the writers 
upon English pronunciation from the sixteenth century downwards, and 
to within the last few years these statements, together with the evidence of 
rhjmes, were almost the sole, certainly the principal, basis upon which 
conclusions as to the character of English pronunciation in past ages were 
built The opinion of the majority of students of English would probably 
still approve this method From this starting-point Ellis and Sweet had 
constructed a very definite picture of the sounds of our language m the 
past, and later investigators have worked on precisely the same lines 
Quite recently, however, Zachrisson has appealed also to the testimony 
of the occasional spellings, with the result that the views handed on by the 
great pioneers have been to some extent modified The woiks of the 
Orthoepists themselves have been reprinted and subjected to a fresh 
scrutiii) and critical aiiahsis It is, however, true that hitherto writers 
upon the history of Modern English have relied mainly upon the 
Orthoepists, and have only used comparatively slight collections of actual 
forms taken from contemporary literature as a kind of secondary luxury 
Now the view which we hold regarding the reJjtivc importance of the 
two sources of information is likely to vary according to the amount of 
first-hand information which we have of each or bolh. 

After considerable study, on the one hand, of the writings of the old 
Orthoepists, of the exhaustive and often very tedious, di‘-quisiCions which 
have been written upon them, and, on the other, of a large number of 
works of all kinds written during the fifteenth and following centuries, 
the present writer confesses that he now leans definitely to ihe view that the 
path of progress lies in the minute study of the letters and books wi.tten 
in the periods under consideration, rather than in that of reiterated tor- 
turing and weighing of the descriptions given by the writers on pronun- 
ciation When we find that these writers invariably start from the 
‘letters’ and proceed to discuss the 'powers 'of these, that their descrip- 
tions of the sounds are, for the most part, entirely dominated by the 
relation, real or fancied, of these to the letters, and are almost always 
most vague and indefinite, so that, for instance, we can rarely be sure, 
when a writer speaks ot a diphthong, whether he means simply a 
combination of two letters, or whether he is really thinking of a combina- 
tion of two sounds, we are filled wilh something like despair of ever 
arriving at any clear ideas at all, if these writers are to be o'lr principal 
guides. 

When we turn from what these men have written to what other men 
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have wniien about them, the effect is, if possible, even more dismal The 
essential inadequacy of most of the old would-be descnbers of English 
sounds for their task is most painfully brought out by the extreme 
ambiguity which the commentators discover in their writings The 
simplest fact of pronunciation is usually so darkly and mysteriously set 
forth, that the explanation is frequently lar longer than the original state- 
ment ; the critic has to turn and twist this in many directions to make 
It mean anything definite, and often to perform prodigies of legerdemain 
to make it mean what he thinks it ought to mean. Then again, some 
critics arc anxious to square all the contemporary statements regarding 
a particular vowel, so that they shall all mean the same thing, regardless 
of the fact that writers of the same period often appear to be describing 
quite different sounds in the same word. Other editors of, and wnters 
upion, particular Orthoepists aieso carried away by the supposed claim of 
their pet author to be authoritative, that they set up his particular 
bundle of ambiguities, or rather their own interpretation of them, as the 
standard for the period, although other contemporary wnters, no less 
obscure appear to say something directly opposed As a rule, it is 
impossible to assert with confidence that such and such an old wnter 
definitely says that such and such a vowel had a particular sound, all we 
can be sure of is that lus editor or commentator tlunks that he says so 
The seeds of madness he in all this 

I believe we shall have to change our views of the importance of the 
old writers, and put the study of the private letters and the books written 
and printed in the period which we are studying first, and that we should 
only apply to the writers on pronunciation alter we have extracted all the 
information we can get from the former source. When we find the state- 
ments of the old grammarians in opposition (in so far as we understand 
them) to the plain facts, as levealed again and again by the occasional 
spellings, we shall, I believe, do well to disregard the former, and be 
guided by the latter 

No one who has studied the English of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in the texts ol this period, raiher than m the pages of ihe gram- 
marians, will doubt that these writers have grievously misled those who 
trusted them so implicitly, wiih regaid to the chronology of the vowel 
changes, while they leave us almost entirely in the lurch with regard to 
the pronunciation of vowels in unstressed syllables, and to that of many 
important consonant combinatioiis 

We hasten to say that there is a great variety of merit, or dement, 
among ihe old Orthoepists, some are fairly intelligent m their method, 
really seem to know the difference between sounds and letters, and to 
have some capacity for discriminating and describing the former, some 
are almost worthless from these points of view , all are disappointing in 
some particular. 

Nor is this to be wondered at At the present time in England, after 
several generations of scientific Phonetics, the number of men who could 
give a complete and intelligible description of the sounds of our native 
language is extiemcly small Every year books upon English Grammar 
a’-e still published in which the accounts given of actual English pronuncia- 
LOn are useless to every one, from the complete ignorance of the writers 
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regarding the nature, mode of production, the principles of classification, 
and transcription of sound 

It is not surprising that between three and four hundred years ago 
there were writers equally ignorant of the elements of phonetic descrip- 
tion, nor that, given such ignorance, their efforts should have been 
failures as dismal as those of their modern fellow-craftsmen. 

The most that the best of the old writers do, is to put us on the 
track of changes that have taken place, and are well established before 
their time, but they are nearly always reluctant to admit any great diver- 
gence between actual pronunciation and the supposed legitimate 
‘ powers of the letters ’ — a phrase we get positively sick of in the seven- 
teenth century The result is that the descriptions are always some way 
behind the facts, or made to square with the traditional spelling so that 
they are quite misleading Thus, although it is fairly certain that M E 
short a had developed into its present sound m some parts of England 
before the end of the fifteenth century, and that the new sound was used 
among good speakers long before the end of the sixteenth century, it 
took the Orthoepists about a hundred years to find this out and to 
describe the sound as it, really was. Again, while long <z (as in 
&c ) was well on the way to its present sound before the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. Gill, in 1621, ridicules those who use the new 
sound as vulgar and affected innovators, maintaining that the real sound 
was still old long d Perhaps the most useful part of the work of most 
of the writers on pronunciation is the lists which they give of words 
having the same sound, which at least enable us to ascertain the dis- 
tribution of the sound, even if they give us no very definite idea of what 
the sound was. 

These remarks apply especially to s'xteenth -century writers, and to those 
of the fiist quarter or so of the seventeenth After that date the Orthoepists 
are more helpful, though they still leave much to be desired. See Ch. V 
on some later writers 

We shall now give a short account of the language of a few typical per- 
sonages of the sixteenth century We base our present observations for the 
most part upon published works, since these being moie extensive than 
letters afford more copious material for a general survey of the language, 
although they may not be so fiuiiful m the oci asional spellings The 
account of Queen Elizabeth's language is based upon several collections 
of her letteis, and upon her translations from the classics — a work of no 
gieat literary merit, however piaiseworthy it may be as showing industry 
and a love of learning. The private letters of the sixteenth century will 
be referred to later in our systematic geneial survey of the development 
of sounds and grammaticil forms from the fifteenth century onwards 

We begin here w ith Lord Berners’ translation of Froissart, using 
Vol. I of Professor Ker’s edition of this great work 

Fronunoiation. 

(a) Vowels. 0 E occurs with all three types — hylles, hyrdell, 
ttirr ‘stir’, shitU ‘shut’, yvel ‘evil’, busincsst, luryed, brused (long _y), 
vioche ‘ much ' , beyn(s{se) (very frequent), s/erre ' stir ’ 

e for I IS found m jebet ‘ gibbet susprciously, hedeouse ‘ hideous ’, mengled 
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‘ mingled ME -er- occurs both as -tr- and -ar- We give here only 
the more remarkable words, as the complete list u ill be given later (p. 317). 
With -er- — clerkis, herte (also Aar/e), swerd ‘ sword ferr (and farr 
‘far’, cler^ , with -ar- — harte (also herle), harde ‘ beard’, _/arr (and 
ferr'), wari, defarre ‘ defer armyns ‘ ermines darih ‘ dearth swarved 
'swerved' The Southern form (fr. OE. *) occurs in drad P P. 
‘dreaded’, but spreddi P P ME a has apparently been fronted in 
renk ‘ rank ’ (twice) M.E e has been raised to i, as is shown by the 
occasional spellings achyved, relyve, belyved ‘ bekeved ' 

M.E. 0 IS unrounded in yandtr ‘ yonder '. The common sixteenth- 
century Busshoppe, with rounding after b, occurs Earlier ? before rtg 
becomes i — InglantL The old short form survives in wyckes ' weeks 
M £ wike 

M £. » IS monophthongized to i before a following lip-consonant — 
Btamond ‘ Beaumont M E. Beumont , Beachame Initial e in erlhe 
appears^?- myerih, a common sixteenth-century spelling 

\b) Conaonanta. Addition of a final parasitic Cons occurs in ‘ the 
queue kneld dawned’. Loss of a final Cons occurs in Beamon (by the 
side of Beamond) , loss of I in an unstressed syllable occurs in hosteriM 
(c) TTnatresaed Syllablea. There are not so many spellings indi- 
cating the treatment of unstressed s}llables as in many other works, but 
the following may be noted — the diphthongs at, ei, monophthongized in — 
bai/el (by the side of hatayle), certenly (by the side of certetnly), appareled 
(by the side of aparatled), travell and traveled (by side of travailed with 
same meaning), rascalle (and ranaille), counsele (and counsatle), burgesses 
The form mentayne ‘maintain’ shows weakening of the unstressed first 
syllable 

The old suffix -es in the PI of Nouns is often written -is—featis, 
ehangis,frendis, &c , sometimes -es — lordes, clerkes, and the vowel is often 
omitted — barouns, archers, tLZ The Superl suffix is sometimes written 
-yst — wekyst In the P P of Wk Vbs both -yd and -ed occur, but the 
vowel may be omitted as at present in unharmst 

Old ui { = [y]) IS unrounded as in hisket, bisquet ' biscuit ' 

Examples of confusion of vowels, showing reduction in the unstressed 
syllable, are discomfe/ure, comen ' common but commonly, aslale aspeciall, 
ascaped ^ is very common in final syllables before all Cons — helmytles, 
opyn ' open ’ passim, sadyls 

Initially an unstressed vowel is lost in poyntment ‘ appointment ' great 
rayne and a clyps ’. 0 / occurs as a in men a warre, and the AumI have 

in wolde a bent 

The suffixes -ter, -eour become -er, -our respectively in fronters 
‘ frontiers barrers ‘ barriers ’, currers ' couriers ’, behauour ‘ behaviour ’ 

iDflexion of n^oticB- 

The suffix of the PI often loses its vowel when the Noun ends in -n or 
-r — barouns, strangers, susters 

On the variants -es and -is, see under Unstressed Syllables 
The Wk Pis yen and eyen ‘ eyes ’, hyen ‘ cows ’. 

Irregular — breihtrn, womenne, chyldren 

Invariables , — xxiii Englisshe myle, a thousand horse = horsemen. 
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Pls- with voicing of f — lyves, uyves, but wi/eT is also found. 

Possessives — Note the construction — frenriis of the erle of Arundels. 
The following uninflected . — old Feminines — Mary Maudlyn day, our 

lady day , when the second noun beirins with s by the father svtie 

Group Possessives — the kynge of Snglandes homage^ the lorde of 
Mannes quarrell. Sir Gaultier of Marines fader, the kyng of Englartdis 
daughter The older construction, the kynges daughter of Englande, also 
occurs 

AdjeotlTOB. The French PI in -s occurs in letters patentes 
Mutated Comparatives — lengar, stronger 

Superlative suflix contracted after j- — outragyoust, ungracyoust 
Comparative sudix preceded by more — more stronger, the more 
fressher. 

Superlative sufhx preceded by most — moost neweste and secrettest, the 
moost outragyouste people, the moost ungracyoust of all 
Adverbs — a foote, a horse backe (a = earlier on) 

Fronouna. 1 he 3rd Pers PI seems to have only the th- forms — they, 
thtyr, theym, them In the and PI Berners alwa)s distinguishes between 
Nom and Possess and Dat you The Possess, of and PI has-r in final 
position — the noble and gentyl kyng of yours. The Neuter Pron is 
commonly it, but hit is also found. 

The Def. Art elides the vowel before words beginning with another 
vowel — thentent, thother, &c &c 

Verbal EndinKs. The 3rd Pers Sing Pres Indie always ends in -th 
The Pres Pi often has the Southern -th suffix — other thynges lyeth 
at my hert, your knightes abideth for you to wasshe, what weneth the 
Frenchmen ?, their husbandes payeth The P P of Strong Vbs gene- 
rally ends in -en, but gotte, won, fought, occur , the Pres Part ends 
in -yng 

The Strong Vbs call for little remark The following forms may be 
noted — gyve, gave, gyven , the Prets — strake, spake, brake, drave (analogy 
of gave, &c ), fyll ‘ fell ' (as in Chaucer), though fell is commoner, 
strove ' sti ove ’ , fiang ' flung gatte 

Auxiliaries '1 he PI of be is ben, are, ar, Ac Will is always wol. 
Have becomes a when unstressed — ther might <2 ben sene , the kyng 
wolde nat a consented 

ConstruotioiiB and Phrasea. The following may be noted — I can 
you good ihanke , we knowe at this day, no persone in the worlde that 
we lovethe preferment of, so much as yours 

The old double negative is still used — ther needeth nat to make no 
provisyon for their boost 

CharactenstiOB of the Language of Sir Thomas 
Elyot's ‘ Gouernour ’ 

Vowels. 

M,E -er- so written in erthe, hertes, serue, ferre, lernyng, herbes, 
keruinge, herde ‘heard’, derke, sterres ‘stars', ferme (fr £l30t’s Will), 
swej de. 

M E f r appears as - ar- in hartes, warres ' wars ', warke, staie starling ’, 
darke, parson ' person ’ (Elyot’s Will) 
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O Kj/ appears as e in keichyn, stereih ‘stirs sUrt Inf, kendlid ‘Y.\nA\e6 
euil , the u- type is found in suche, buyldynge, ihursly, Ihursi , ihe onl> i- 
form appears to be luel 

OE si* shows the Southern type (shortened) m latie ‘less’, praty 
‘ pretty radde passim ‘ advised Ac , dradde Adj and P P. , the non- 
Southern type appears in le^se, redde, drede ^Noun) 

M.E I written e in sens ' since ’ , Early M E i leng^thened in open S) lia- 
ble — weete ‘ to know ' , short i retained in wike ' week ' 

The combination -and- appears as -and- — londes (Will), hondis (Will). 
The Northern form of O E j apparently occurs in drant ' drone 
Before -r a glide was pronounced after a long vowel or diphthong as 
at present — hiart ‘hire’ The inverted spelling manliort 'mintion' 
probably points to M E short d having a fronted pronunciation as at 
present day 


CoDBonantB. 

Omission of Cons occurs in — chylhodt ‘ childhood shud ‘ should 

ng becomes n befoie -/A strenthe ‘strength’. 

Addition of final consonant in fesaunt 

Sound expressed by gh lost before -i—lyte ' light ’ The same fact is 
proved by the spellings dough! ‘doubt’, and doughtcs ‘ clouts', where no 
sound could have been intended to be expressed by gh 
Unvoicing of b before t is seen m oplaine ‘ obtain ’. 

UnstreaBed Syllables 

Flexional suffixes constantly written -» the Pis horsis, verm, 

prtncis, menacjs, ttckenesm, &c 

Other endings — askidist ‘ askedst causid P P , harms! ‘ harvest 
The diphthong ei simplified — pahce ‘ palace M E paleis 
Hesitation, pointing to a ‘neutral’ vowel in the unstressed sjllablc, is 
seen in — writars ‘writers', redar ’reader’, liahons ‘Italians’, burgine 
‘ burgeon profest ' provost ’ (this, however, is a M E. spelling) 

Loss of syllable is seen in robbry ‘robbery’. 

Nouns. 

In words ending in -f, this often remains before the Plural suffix 

Wolfes, Ijfs, ourselfes, wtfes (Will) 

On the other hand, the PI of hoof \& horues 

Weak Pis. eun ‘eyes’ (also eies'). All Soulen College (Will), shone 

‘ shoes ’_ 

Irregular Pla. chyldren, brelherne, bredern (Will), wemen and women 
The old Neuter Ihtng remains invariable — lo lout god of whome we haue 
all thinge 

Adjeotives 

The Adjective follows the Noun occasionally, as in French — beastes 
sauage, acies marhall, spiri/es vilall 

The Adjective takes -r in PI in the legal phrase — heires males (Will) 
Most IS used as an Adjective in — her mooste discomforie. 
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PronouiiB. 

These ire u at the present Ume, except that hit is still used occasion- 
ally, the PosscBS. Neuter is his , ye Nom , and jfim Acc. and Dal, are 
disiinguished. 

Verbal Endingi. 

The 3rd Pers. Pres. Sing’ always ends in -th The Pres. PI generally 
ends in e, that is, has no ending, but the Souihern -ih fomiB are not in- 
frequent — harts lepeth, people takethe comforle, afler explouures hapneth 
occasions, &c The Sing of the Vh is used after loth — bothe the body and 
the soul IS deformed In Strong Vbs. the -n of the P P ending seems 
almost invariably to be retained — founden (also founde), yoten ‘pouied’, 
comen, songen ‘ sung’, holpen, ftc. The old E. Midland forms chese and 
lese ■ choose, lose’ are kept, the Prel of the former is chase; that of 
fight IS faughte, fr the old Sing Pret t} pe fauht (O E feaht fsehf), not 
from the old P. P fouhten- type as at present The archaic P P 
yolden ‘yielded, payed', and the new abodm ‘abode’, instead of -biden, 
may be noted 

Among the forms of Auxilianes we may recall mought instead of 
might (also used by Queen Elizabeth), the P P banned in the sense of 
‘known’, the Pret. darte of the Pret. Pres dare The form shud occurs 
as well as shulde 

The cunous ‘Ablative Absolute' construction of which I have two 
examples is worth mentioning — After a little good meates and dnnkes 
taken ; 1 toke her not my father Ituynge 

We pass now to the Life of Cardinal Wohey by George Cavendish 
(1500-61), who from his long residence in Wolsey’s household had every 
opportunity ol being acquainted wiih the speech of the CourL Cavendish, 
who loved the Cardinal ‘ on this Bide of idolatry ’, has left a wonderful 
picture of the great prelate and staicsman at the height of his power and 
splendour a glowing description of the magnificence of his personal 
surroundings and his princely hospitality and a pathetic account of his 
fall and death The following account of this interesting book is based 
upon the unmodernized reprint from the Kelmscot Press 

Vowels 

ME er IS 80 spelt in ferther, Herre ‘ Harry ferre ‘ far ', kervers 
'carvers ’, sterre (chamber), yerme ‘ farm ’, herd' haid ’ It is written -ar- 
in warres, darknts, hard ‘heard' (more Irequent than herd), harold 
' herald marre, par ells ‘ penis ’ 

Southern er for O E -card, ftc , appears m (wood) ) erif, smeri ‘smart’ 
OE ^ appears in all forms. — myche, kychen, myrtle, such, busynes, 
busylit ; siere ‘ stir ’, shcl ‘ shut ' Tlie old combination -and or -ond has 
the latter form m Eylond, landed, londyng 

e for I occurs in open s)llables — in suspecyon, prevye, shreven P. P., 
delygence , in a close syllable — in sence ‘since’ 

The following woids, to judge by the spelling, show shortening of 
the vowel before two consonants m Brt^'ivell, Flet Street, backhowse 
' bakehouse ’ , and in close syllables before /, in ctreii ‘ street ’, bolts 
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‘ boats', Among isolated forms may be noted wyry for ‘wherry ’ 

(see similar form as regards vowel, in Latimer), laft ' left ', thither, whan, 
than, ‘ when, then yearthely ‘ earthly ’, a common form in the period 
(cf. the 1st and 2nd Prayer Books of Edward VI, &c ), and the interesting 
spelling Gutis for Guise, which shows that ee stood for the same sound as 
at present The spelling strayngers (very common) may either indicate 
a real diphthong surviving from M E before -ng- [ndi] or that ay and a 
both had the same sound, which is more probable. 

Unatreased Byllablea. 

The inflexional endings have very commonly -i- — horssis, crossis , 
extendyth, commendyd, providyd , hosyn, rysyn ‘nsen’, Ac. -n, ai 
become r or » — chapplens councell, certyn, ther ‘ their pahee. The 
‘ murmur vowel ‘ for ei is probably indicated by the spelling curtosye 
Old 01 appears as -a- in turkkas ‘ turquoise A pronunciation identical 
with that of the present day is indicated in orrynge ‘orange’ 

Unstressed -a- is written i in ambatsiter , Fiench u is 1 or e, cf volupt- 
itous, somptious, sumptious/y, commynicactoun, commen Vb ‘commune’ 

1 he endings -en, -on, -in are evidently levelled under a single sound to 
judge by the varying spellings — ojnyn ‘open’, tolyn ‘token’, cusshons, 
cusshens, latten ' Latin waggons ‘ wagons ' These spellings rather 
suggest a ‘ syllabic -n ’, as in present-day button, in all these words — that 
IS, for all vow els -hn finally 


Coneonanta. 

gh before t had no longer any sound, or it could not have been written, 
as we have already seen in these or similar words, in whtght ‘ white ’, 
therabought, to Wright ' write ’ 

wh- had the sound of w- as at present in the South of England, and 
the spelling is confused in wye ‘ why ’, where ‘ wear ’ 

The ‘ fronted ' or ‘ palatalized ’ type of O E t* occurs in archebysshop- 
riche, bisshopnche 

French -gu- is pronounced k in banketts. 

The metathesized form axed ‘ asked ’ is used 

The old form Putnethe occurs twice on the same page, but Putney two 
pages earlier 

The spelling Pumfrett ‘ Pontefract ’ shows a pronunciation which still 
survives, though perhaps now obsolescent. 

Hankyng ‘hanging’ suggests a pronunciation still heard in provincial 
English 

1 IS lost before / in vaughtyng ‘ vaulting ’, which form also shows the 
had no sound 

h 18 lost in combination with other consonants in Worsopp ‘Worksop’, 
b IS lost after I in tremlyng ' trembling ’ 

On the other hand, d is already added alter -n in roundyng m the eare, 
earlier rowne- 

Initial h- IS omitted in the French-Latin word armemye ‘ harmony ’. 
Initial h- IS never written wh- (apparently) as by many writers of this 
period — hole ‘ whole ’ 
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Nouns. 

Nouns ending in ;/■ generally keep this before the Possessive suffix in 
the Singular — seifs Before the Pi suffix -f- someiimes remains, as 
in lyfs, beafes , but sometimes becomes v — staves The ii-forms some- 
times occur in the uninflected cases — love ‘ loaf', on hys ^ve. 

Weak Pla. : — Aosyn ‘ hose’, Althallon day (twice) 

Invariable Pla. : — xv foote ihyke\ vi of the besie horse. 

Irregular Pla : — chtlderne, biethtrn. 

TJninfleoted Poasesa Sing — Our lady mattens (old Fem), my 
hart Mode 

Group Poaaeaaivea : — Kyng Herre the Vlllths uster , Ayenst the 
Kyng and my lords commyng , my lord of Shi ewsburys servaunts , 
therle of Shrewsburyes (absolute) , but the abbots of Westminster (absolute). 

Pronouna. 

The Neuter Sing. 3rd Pers. is hyt The 2nd Pers ye and you are 
used indifferently for the Nom , especially in addressing one prison 

The Def. Art. elides the vowel before a following vowel — therle &c. 

Verbal Endinga. 

The 3rd Pers Sing Present is almost universally -yth or -ith, but me 
semyi occurs 

The PI generally has no ending, but the Southern .fh occurs m them 
that hath 

The Weak P P pact ' packed' may be noted 

Among Strong Verbal forms we may note geve instead of give, P P. 
gevyn Ttie M E Prets hild ' held fill ‘ fell as in Cliaurer, survive 
The Prets spahe and spohe, sang, strah ‘ struck stale ‘ stole drave, and 
shew ‘ showed ’ (analogy of knew) may be noted, and the P P lyen ‘ lam ’ 
(as in the Prayer Book) and shreven ‘ shnven ’ 

Auxiliariea. 

The only points which call for mention are — the P P byn , was 
used in PI , walls whiche was , wol ‘ will ’ by the side of wyll 

We now pass to consider the language of a far better known writer, 
namely Hugh Latimer (c 1491-1 55r,), so far as this can be gauged 
accurately from the veisions of his seimons that have come down 'o us 
The style is much more colloquial, and more touclicd with provincialisms 
than the other works we have hitherto dealt with, and this albeit these 
sermons were preached before King Edward VI Latimer was the son 
of a yeoman faimer in Leicestei shire, who, as he tells us, ' had no landes 
of his owne, onely he had a (arme of 111 or mi pound by the yere at ihe 
vttermost, and here vpon he tilled so much as kepte halfe a dosen men 
He had a walke for a hundred shepe, and rny mother mylked xxx kyne. 

He kept me to schole, or elles I had not bene able to haiic preached 
before the kinges maiestie now^e.' At the age of 14 Latimer went to 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, and graduated BA at iH, having been elected 
a Fellow of his College while still an undergraduate He became M A, 
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at 2 2, and at 24 (1514) "is Professor of Greek in the University, bein^ 
ordained priest the same year In 1530 he preached before Henry VIII 
at Windsor, ‘when his maitsLie after ye sermon was done, did most 
familiarly taulke with me in the gallery’. When Cranmer became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1 533, Latimer gained a powerful friend at 
Court; the following year he preached before the King every Wednesday 
in Lent, and in 1535 he was consecrated Bishop of Worcester In 1S39, 
however, unable to swallow the S:x Articles, he resigned Ins See. After 
being imprisoned, and apparently only escaping death for here'-y by the 
King's death, he was offered for a second timt, but declined, the See of 
Worcester Duiing this and the following year he preached before King 
Edward at Whitehall and at ‘Paules’ He retired to Lincolnshire in 
1550, where he remained, preaching much, until, early in Mary’s reign 
‘ a puisiuant was sente downe into the countrey to call him vp As he 
passed through Sinithfield he remarked that ‘Smithefield had long groaned 
for him ', but his death was destined for another place In 1555 he was 
burnt at the stake in Oxford, as Foxe says 'upon the Northe syde of 
the Towne, in the Dytch over agavnst Baily College’. Such, in brief, 
was the life and 'dolorous death’ of Bishop Latimer, whom some will 
venerate as a saint and apostle, and otheis detest as a wrong-headed and 
dangerous heretic, whose leaching was wellnigh fatal to the Catholic 
faith in the Church of England His worst enemies, however, must 
admit hiB sincerity, and his cheerfulness and courage at the last, and 
few will deny that he possessed a copious flow of invective, and a ready, 
if a rude and coarse eloquence 

The following notes are based upon Arber’s Reprints (i) of the Seven 
Sermons before Edward VI, and (2) from the Sermon known as 'the 
Ploughers 

Vowel*. 

O and Early M E. o', which, as we have seen, probably became [ilj 
in Late M E , is frequently written u and ou — must, blud, shutyng , bloudc, 
gould ‘ gold’, boune (N Fr boii^ ‘boon’ 

The u of must was probably short in the unstressed position, and that 
of blud had been shortened before a final consonant 

ME 0* initially is sometimes written wo-, and ho becomes who 

such a worn ‘ such an one ’, whomlye ' homely ', whore, whoredome , on the 
other hand, we also find holsome ‘wholesome’, ho-ryngt 

ME -er- IS far more olten so written, but there are some important 
-ar- forms — swarutng ‘ swerving ’, parson ' clergyman horde ‘ heard ’ 

i aiso herd), clarke, maruel (and meruel), clargy (and cleargy),faruenthe 
and feruentlie) ‘ fervently ’ On the other hand we have hertes ‘ hearts ’, 
mercie, herken, sterue ‘ starve ’, swerd, sweard ' sword learne, /erme 
‘ farm sermon, Personage ‘ parsonage ’. 

O E j' appears in all three forms, sometimes in the same word — 
slurred — slerryng — styrred ‘stir’, the words which so far as I have noted 
have only u are — busie, suche, burden, buyldynge , those which have 1 or 
y are — synne, sinners, mynits, myntyng, /yrst, gilly, hyl ‘ hill ’. Both 
listed sstA luste ‘list’ Vb occur The latter may be influenced by the 
Noun lust. 
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M E I appears as e — in close syllables — srnce (very common) ' since ' 
(also jirtrt), Chechister •, in open syllables — -prtuit ‘ privy preion (oftener 
p/y'son), thither ‘ thither ' 

ME f IS written ye, which may indicate an [l] sound in — thyef< 
^ , fryendes, pryesU ' pritsX.' The word dmxl is wiiiten both dtuyl 

and dtuyl, the laiter indicating a pionunciation Milh sliurt r which we 
know to have existed later 

The ‘-pelhng preaiy ‘ pretty ’ apparently stands for the Southern form. 

f for t occurs in oppruwn ‘ oppression irtmhle ‘ tremble and whirry 
‘ wherry ‘ 

The spelling c/aiirre/ ‘ closet ’ implies a lengthened vowel, and shows 
that au no longer expressed a diphthong Diphthonging of 0 before -Id, 
which we know occurred, 13 expressed 111 touldi, saulde, oulde. 

The consonantal y- is developed before initial ? in Hearth ‘earth ',y‘r 
‘ ere ' 

Along vowel i 3 suggested by the spellings ruourse ' worse Loonies 
(supper), vjoorde ' « ord ' 

A short vowel is shown in waiter ‘ water ’ 

Vowels in UnatresBcd Syllables. 

The interesting form unsrnpterlye shows the treatment of -ure when 
unstressed, which is vouched for later by the writers on pronuncniLion 
and so often expressed by the spelling at this time before, and after 
The spelling nghtuous may owe its u to virtuous The endings -eth, 
-el, -en, Ac, are nearly always so written, but deutl ‘devil’ alternates with 
deuel, euyl with euel Loss of an unstressed vowel occurs, initially, in 
poticanes, leauen ‘eleven’ , medially, in Deanry 

Consonants. 

Omissions d is lost before -ns- in (asslie) Wensdaye , after n- before 
-sh- in frensheppe , p after m before /, temted , / rdler I before p — halpeny 

Hoise ‘ hoist' has not yet acquired the final -/, faul ‘fault’ ha’’ not 
yet restored the I through the influenre of a supposed etymology direct 
from Latin , the I is, however, inserted in faulse b is not yet added in 
deiter ‘ debtor ’, 

h- IS lost in the unstressed syllable of shipard 

Addition of consonant The only case noted m Latimer’s Sermons 15 
myxt ' mix ' Imperat. 

Entirely bogus spellings are accoumpt ‘account’ and depnltly 'daintily'. 
Nearly as bad is victalles, where again a Laim etymology has introduced 
e where it was not pronounced 

Banquet, as so frequently at this period and much later, is spelt banket , 
the form bankeiers is also found 

Final -t IS written -th m camforth 

IT onus. 

A woman’s name is sometimes inflected in the Possessive — my Ladye 
Maryes grace, sometimes uninflected according to the M E method — 
my Ladye Elizabethe grace 
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Nouns ending in f sometimes change this to v before the PI suffix — 
u/yurs, ihtauez , ‘■ometimes retain it — woulffes 

The PI. suffix IS generally -j, mi belUrs, or -es, eggcs, but the curious 
waytys is also found There is no reason to suppose that this suffix, 
however written, was syllabtc, except under the same conditions as at 
present. 

The word newes is used as a P) — Ihese he the nrwei, I fear they he true. 
Both elements aie inflected in ihe PI — Lordts Presidentes 
In the phr.ise — The Parhamente house are wyser, Sec. , the collective 
Noun IS treated as a PI 

Pounde with a number before it is, as usual at this period, umnflected. 
An interesting Group-Possessive occurs — oure holye father of Romes cares. 

Adjectives 

The Comparative suffix is used wrhere we should now use more with 
the Positive — greuouser 

The double Comp more diligenles so common in the sixteenth century 
U found 

The old mutated Comp hnger ‘ longer’ is used 
The old form bedred ‘ bedutlden ’ survives 

The Adj. in -lye, byshoplye dutyes and orders , unscripierlye may be 
noted 

The Adv. vpsydoume ' upside down ’ shows a more primitive form than 
our own 

Fronouns. 

The 1st Pers. Possessive seems to distinguish between my and mi, the 
latter shorter and unstressed 

The form me is used Reflexively — one kneleth me downe The un- 
stressed a is used for he — here was a not gyltye 
Ye znAyou are used indifleiently in the Nom PI 
In the 3rd PI only the M-forms are used in all Cases. 

The Absolute Possessive forms theyres, heres ' hers ’ occur 
The Def Art is written both the and_>'if, the_y standing for old A 
The old Neuter suivives in ihe tother 

Verbal Endings. 

The most sinking point in Latimer’s grammar is the exceedingly 
frequent use of the -s forms of the 3id Pers S.ng Pres of Vbs I have 
noted about sixty-three examples in the Sermc.is No one acquainted 
with the writings of the sivltenih century can fail to be struck by the 
frequency of these forms at this date Perhaps it may be attributed to 
Latimer's residence in Lincolnshire , perhaps these forms were acquired 
by him at Cambndge 

The -/A-forms also occur, and are perhaps rather more numerous 
than the others The ending in this case in almost invariably -eth 

The PI Pres geneially has no ending, hut the Southern -th occurs at 
least three times, and a few -es Pis arc aCo found, especially after some — 
some that hues, there be some writers that saics, some sayes, &c The 
extraordinary form we mustes also occurs Note also is with a PI 
suhject—greate reformacions ts, &c. 
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The and Pers Sing is usually -est, but the Northern -« occurs — 
thou pilles, polles oppresses A strange use is you measurest, with the 
Sing Vb. in spite of the PI. Pron — here used of one person only. Note 
also the construction thou which doth 

In the P P 's of Strong Vbs the distribution of -en endings is the same 
as at present 

Among other Strong forms we may note chose Inf (not the older chese')^ 
geue by the side of gyue Of Prets , brake and braihe, spake and spak, 
quod (he) and quode, strooke ' struck stacke ‘ stuck wrot and wi ote 

Auxiliaries 

The PI Pres of be is both are and be 
Doth seems to be used as an Auxiliary , otherwise doeth 
Will has a negative form mil — wd thei, mil thei 
The form we mustes is noted above 

Oughle IS used as the Pret of owe — as if I oughte another man jcx M. 
poundes 

Worth IS still used in the sense of happen — what wyl worth ? 

ConatTUctiona and FhraBeB 

The following idiomatic phrases are worth noting — some of them 
strikingly modern in flavour, some remarkably colloquial for a bishop to 
use in a sermon preached btfore his sovereign 

He thought all cockc r«r e , when all came to all = ‘ when all was said 
and done ’ , the dtutl and all , Feyne and put i ase our sauyour Chnste had 
committed al the stnnes of the worlde , ivo worth the O Deuyll , another 
day — ‘ some day ’ , I here saye he fedetk much Sqyncte Jeromes workes and 
IS wel sene tn theim 

A very ancient use of ‘ abide in the sense of ‘ to go through, ex- 
perience’, is seen in what terror and distressc abode he Notice the 
archaic use of at in — the By shoppe of Rome shoulde haue learned that 
at him 

We turn now to another Cambridge man to whom we have already 
referred several times — Boger Aacham Our survey is based upon 
Arber’s Reprints of (a) Taxophilus (1545) and (^) The Scholeviaster, 
posthumously published in 1563, 

Vowela, 

Ascham does not differ greatly from Latimer tn his vowel spellings, 
and his spellings do not teach us very much with regard to the pro- 
nunciation 

The ME -er- words show the usual variety The only -ar- foim 
which we do not still keep is hard ‘ heard ' By the side of this, Ascham 
has also herd , further hert and hart, sweord and sword 

O E appears to have the same forms and m the same words as at 
present 

The Southern form of O E appears in drad ‘ dread Adj 
In open syllables i appears as e in preuie and weeke In a close syllable 
r IS wntten e in splettyd. 

K 
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The diphthonging of o before I is expressed in the spellings oulde houhle, 
couidc ‘ cold houldytigy bouhng^ fouU (Noun) It is doubtful wheihi r ibis 
was still pronounced as a diphthong The spelling wount ' accustomed 
rather suggests that ou expresses length 

The diphthongmg of a before I is occasionally expressed — taulke, 
caulme, faul ‘ fall ' 

M E e IS written i^y in piuyshlye, Iipe ' leap style ' steel ' , but e becomes 
[ij before nek in wrynchynge 

Vowel quantity is often expressed by doubling the vowel, or writing 
ou, for long vowels — moost, woordes, woorke, boorde ‘ board also bourde, 
thoumbe ‘ thumb leeldomtr ‘ seldomer Aoote ‘ hot ’ 

TTnatreBsed Syllables. 

The flexional syllables are generally written -es, &c 
Both ay and e are written for ai when unstressed . — baiiayle and battel, 
traua\Ie Possibly the -ayl spellings represent actually surviving variants 
with the stress on the second syllable The form maynteners shows weak 
stress on the second syllable Persever Vb no doubt was accentuated 
on the second syllable, a mode of pronunciation which survived well into 
the eighteenth century at least 

French -our- becomes simply -er- in unsauery Initially, unstressed 
sillables are sometimes lost as in spence for ‘dispense’, ‘expenditure’ 
The common sixteenth-century form emongts 'among' is found in 
Ascham. 

Note what would now be an illiterate form — harhartousnes, due to 
confusion of suSixes -lous and -ous 

ConsonantB 

OmiBBioilB. / is not written in mouied ' moulted Matravers, family 
name, for Maltravers, fautes ' faults ’ f is lost between I and p m 
halpeny , I is lost finally after -mp-, ptompe 'prompt'; d is lost after -n 
before j, unhamome b is lost, finally, in claptc ‘ climbed ’ 

Addition t IS developed finally, after -f, graftc Vb , earlier graf^e 
‘engraft’; also finally after j in amongest, old form amonges, which also 
occurs , after eldei -^r (spelt x) betwixt 

The form optaine shows unvoicing of b before the follow tng -/- 
d IS still written in moder by the side of mother, in wedder by the side 
of wether ‘ weather ’ 

y IS often wntten for old )> \nyal,ye, also that, the 
Initial wh- for h- occurs in wholte, by the side of the Noun hole ‘ whole ’. 
In ones, onse ' once ’ wc have the only form , the won- spellings do not 
occur 

Nouhb. 

The Pronoun his constantly occurs after a Noun, instead of the Pos- 
sesBive suffix. It is alwa)s wnlten hu, never, apparently, is — on a man 
his tiptoes, the kinge his wisdome, another his heeles, the king his /hole 

The suffix -j IE omitted when the next word begins with r- — Robin 
Hoed leruant, /or his country sake, /or conscience sake , also when the word 
in the Possessive case-relation ends in -j — horse /ecte 
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The Weak PI. housen ‘ houses ' is found, but eyes occurs instead of the 
older eyne, &c The PI of woman is wemen and woomtn. The PI of 
child has both chyidren and chylderne 
Yere is invariable in fourtene yere olde. 

Adjeotives and Adverbs. 

The mutated Comparative lenger is used, but also longer and i/ronger 
The Comp, willinger and the Superl formest may be noted 

Throwlye occurs far ' thoroughly and the Adverb hedlynge ‘ headlong ' 
13 interesting as preserving the old adverbial ending, seen also in our 
present darkling The suffix was much commoner m the sixteenth 
century than it is now 

Fronouns. 

You and_ye are used indifferently in the Nom , both in addressing one 
or several persons On one occasion ye is used as if for variety in 
a sentence in whichyiow has already occurred three times 
The Masc. he^ hym are used instead of tl, of a bow. 

The words /ewe and none used as Pronouns take a Singular Verb— 
fcwe or none hath yet atteyned, &c , unless hath here as a PI , which is 
possible. (Cf below, under Verbal Endings ) 

Verbal Endings, 

The 3rd Pers Sing. Pres generally ends in -eih, but Ascham has an 
unusually large number of -s endings, though not so many as Latimer. 
These often occur in the same sentence as tlie -eth-^OTm\ 

The PI Pers, generally has no ending but some -r forms are found, 
e g — the ends haue nothyng to stof them butwh p/cs so far hack, Src The 
-j-forms both in 3rd Sing and in the PI may be due to Ascliam's nauve 
Yorksliire dialect, or the former pi rhaps to Cambridge influence 

The Auxiliaries doth and hath are used lairly often with a PI subject — 
as wild horses doth race , where one hath learned to singe vi hath not 

Weak P P’s, such as TTiirrtf ‘ marred ’, eoikerde show the loss as m 
present-day English, of the vowel of the suffix 

The P P 's of Sliong Verbs have -n m ihuse words where we now have 
the ending, otherwise apparently not, except m gotten and foughten. 

Strong Verbs 

In the Pres both gyueth and geueth are lound, and both forms ocenr 
also in the P P., where, howcvei, the gyu forms are overwhelmingly more 
frequent 

"The Prets quod (and quoth) ciamt 'climbed', draut 'drove', and the 
P P 's gotten, holpen, fouphien, clouen may he noted 

The old (Eastern) foim Uese and lease 'lose' occurs in the Ini and 
Pres. 

Auxiliary Forms. 

The chief points are that be is more frequent than are in the PL, and 
that the P P form be is used by the side of the usual ben bene 

The use of u with a PI .subject must be due to the wriier’i native 
dialect — howe many kindes there is of it 
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Idioms and Construotions 

We may note the peculiar use of certain prepositions in the following — 
to shoote m a how (=with a bow), to playt of ms truments (cf French 
jouer or tow her du piano') 

The idioms (zr weake as water and winked at (in the modern sense) 

A curious phrase from the Modern point of view is all man seeth it 
— ■ every man The expiession put case ‘ supposing ' is used by Ascham 
as by Latimer 

We next turn to another academic writer, also a Cambridge man, and 
contemporary and friend of Ascham — Thomas Wilson, author of the 
Arte of Rhetorique, from which the following forms are taken This work 
was published m 1560, again m 1567, and in 1585 

Vowels. 

M E er appears as -ar- with some frequency — farre, starres, swarue, 
darth ‘dearth’, farmer, clarkes, but also clerkes, verlet ‘ varlet ', lerre ‘jar, 
discord’, &c 

O E seems to have the same distribution of the various forms as at 
present 

The common e for « occurs, apparently, only \ii grenmng ‘grinning’. 
In open syllables we find hue, giue instead of the geue or _yeue forms so 
common at this period 

Woorke ‘ work ’ has evidently a long vowel. 

Vowels in Unstressed Syllables 

One of the most interesting forms is mannering ‘manuring’, where 
the weakened vowel of the second syllable shows that Wilson accentuated 
the word on the first syllable 

The form volupteous is due either to the normal unrounding of French 
u in the suHix -uous, or to a sub>.titution for this of -eous, as in righteous 
The spelling spanell ‘ spaniel ’, the dog, shows an assimilation of French 
-ni- or -nj- (for -gn-) in espagnol, which still survives in uneducated speech 
in this word A precisely similar pronunciation is the now vulgar Dannel 
for Daniel, which is recorded as ‘ correct’ in the eighteenth century 

Wilson adheres to the old spelling of -ail, -am, m battail, baramt 
‘barren’ On the other hand, -01- is simplified in lurcasst 'turquoise' 

ConBonantB 

ivh- for initial ho- appears in whoredom, wholy 

An interesting assimilation of -nf- to -mf- with -mph- is seen in imphants 
‘ infants’ 

A final -d IS added after -n in gallands ' gallons ’ 

'1 he excrescent -t after -/which we saw in Ascham’s form grafte, which 
we Still retain, is not yet added in Wilson's graffe Vb He writes 
banqueting as at present, and not with -k as so many of his contem- 
poraries do 
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Noana. 

Wilson uses the Weak Pis peason, stslerne ' sisters brelherne, shorn 
shoes’ He has the old Possess Sing, in wiuts (n instead of /as at 
present) He uses Invariable Pis after numbers — this thirty winter, three 
hpusand pounde. 

Verbal Endinge. 

It IB characteristic of Wilson’s grammar that he uses the -j-endings in 
3rd Pers Pres Sing with great frequency, more often indeed than Ascliam, 
especially in less solemn and stately passages This peculiarity is also 
found in a letter of his of 1602 published in Ellis (2 3 201) It is true 
that towards the end of the sixteenth century these forms are fairly 
frequent generally, but the group of Cambridge min whose language we 
have been studying are distinctl) ahead of most good writers in this 
respect Wilson makes use of the Northein and NE Midland -s in the 
2nd Pers Sing Pres — thou slerpes, places, waites, See , alongside of the 
~cst foim After some we find -s — some speakes, some spittes, &c (I have 
noted sixteen forms in -s after some on one page, 220 ) 

Strong Verbs. 

The chief forms to note are — Inf chase', Prets forgot, begot, gotte, 
quoth, rid (also rode), and the P P 's ouerloden and stroken ' struck 

A typical writer of the later sixteenth century, who en)oved among his 
contemporaries a fame which we may think disproporlional to his merits, 
and who by his vogue and influence is of great historical importance, is 
John Lyly We have only the most shadowy notions of the facts of his 
life He must have been born about 1354, and Anthony \ Wood says that 
he was a Kentish man born, and entered at Magdalen College, where, 
according to the Oxford Register, being then described as plebeii filius, 
he matriculated in 1571 at the age of seventeen He took his M A in 
• 57 Si ‘ which time', says Wood, ‘as he was esteemed m the University 
a noted wit, so afterwards was he in the Court of Queen Elizabeth, where 
he was also reputed a rare poet, witty, comical, and ficetious’ He 
obtained a post of some sort in Biirgliley’s household, had plays acted at 
Court, and aspired to the post of Master of the Revels, in which amoition 
he was unsuccessful In the latter part of his life he sat in the House of 
Commons for various boroughs Lyly left at least eight plays, and a trar' 
taking the side of the bishops in the Marprelaie Controversy, but h'S 
fame and influence rest mainly, the former pierhaps exclusively, at the 
present time upon the two works Euphues Anatomy of Wit, 1579, ^nd 
Eiiphues and his England, 1580. 

His relations with Burghley do not seem to have been altogether 
happy, and a rather servile and long-winded letter to the latter exists, in 
which, with much characteristic verbiage, Lyly appiears to repudiate some 
sort of accusation brought against him For some reason Lyly did not 
find favour with Elizabeth, whom he petitioned on at least two occasions, 
asking for reward, or, 'If your sacred Ma*'« thinke me unworthy, and 
that ifter x yeares tempest, I must ati the Court suffer shipwrack of my 
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tyme, my wittes, my hopes, vouchsafe m yo^ neuer-emng Judgment, 
some planck or rafter to wafte me into a counlry, where in my sadd and 
settled devocion I may, in euery corner of a ihatcht cottage, write praters 
instead of plates ’, ate 'I feare ’, he says, ‘ to comttt the error I dts- 
comende, tediousness ' And much more in the same strain Possibly 
the Queen thought that he had committed this error; at any rate she seems 
to have taken no notice of this or of a later petition, and, as has been 
said, he received neither the offica he coveted nor other preferment at her 
hands 

At the present time probably many will find the wit of Euphues 
laboured and far-fetched, its eloquence turgid and vapid, the moral 
reflections lacking in profundity, the dialogue unreal and stilted, the style 
with Its elaborate antithesis and balance, its ceaseless flow of images 
drawn from a more than dubious Natural History, its ever-recurring and 
often intricate alliteration, insufferably tedious, the portrayal of human 
character unnatural, and the situations devoid of verisimilitude It would 
be difficult to rebut any of these strictures, and yet there are passages here 
and there where the blemishes disappear for a moment, where the thought 
IS filled with good sense, and in which the style attains real grace and 
freedom of movement To say this is not, however, to admit the 
extravagant claims made for the author Lyly brought to a greater pitch, 
and employed more systematically than his predecessors, a manner, the 
beginnings of which at us worst miy be seen in Caxton, and which at 
Its best exists already in Lord Bemers It is preposterous to assert that 
Lviy gave to English prose style any graces of which it was incapable 
before. Neither the illustrious translator of Froissart, nor Cranmer, or 
whoever composed the English of the incomparable prayers and exhorta- 
tions of the two first Prayer Books (1549 and 1553), would have had 
anything to learn from the author of Euphues But, though we may 
dissent from, we cannot afford to ignore the judgement of Lyly’s con- 
temporaries upon his work As, for example, the encomium of Webbe 
(not perhaps a very ducnminaiing critic of English Prose or Poetry), in 
his Discourse of English Poetrte (1586), where he says that ‘ Master lohn 
Lilly hath deserued mosie high commendations, as he which hath stept 
one stepfie further therein then any either before or since he first began 
the wytiie discourse of his Euphues. Whose workes, surely in respecte 
of his singuler eloquence and braue composiiion of apt words and sen- 
tences, let the learned examine and make tryall thereof thorough all the 
partes of Rethoncke, in fitte phrases, in piihy sentences, in gallant tropes, 
in flowing speeche, in plaine sence, and surely in mv ludgment, I thinke 
he wyll yeelde him that verdict, which Quintilian giueth of bothe the best 
Orators Demosthenes and Tully, that from the one, nothing may be taken 
awav, to the other, nothing may be added’ (D of E P, ArbePs Ed,, 
P-46) 

With Lyly the saying le style ctslFhomme seems completely verified. 
We find the same absurdities and affectations in his plays, even in his 
private letters, as in Euphues We feel that in ordinary life he must have 
talked like that at last, and if he ever spoke in the House the country 
gentlemen must have writhed under him We open the plays at random 
and we light on such a passage as this, in Sapho and Phan . ‘ Of acomea 
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comes oakes, ol drops Aouds, of sparkes flames, of atomies elements. 
But alas it fareth with me as waspes, who feeding on serpents, make their 
stings more venomous for glutting myself on the face of Fhao, I have 
made my desire more desperate Into the neast of an Alcyon, no bird 
can enter but the Alcyon , and into the hart of so great a ladie, can any 
creepe but a great lord ? ’ That might have come straight out of Euphues 
And yet with all Lyly’s absurdities in prose, it would be foolish to deny 
that the man was a true poet who wrote such songs as ‘ Cupid and my 
Campaspe', or that (also in Campaspe) in which occur the lines — 

who is’t now we hearc 
None but the larke so shrill and clcare, 

How at heavens gates she claps her wings, 

The mome not waking till she sings, 

or that in Sapko and Phao beginning — 

O cruell Love I on ihee I lay 

My curse, which shall strike blinde tbe day; 

Never may sleepe with velvet hand 
Charme thine eyes with sacred wand, &c 

Nor should we forget that Shakespeare, though he made fun ofLyly's 
prose, condescended to copy his lyrics, while Polonius’s advice to his son 
IS more than slightly reminiscent of Euphues 

We must now address ourselves to the more prosaic task of examining 
in some detail the forms of English employed by this writer The follow- 
ing account is chiefly based on the two parts of Euphues, with some 
additional forms from the Plays 


Vowels. 

M E er. The ar spellings are not very numerous, and several words 
appear both with er or ear, and ar — harl and heart (the phrase neither 
art nor heart leaves no doubt of the pronunciation intended), deserts and 
desarts , warre, farre, farther, harken, quarrellous , on the other hand, 
virtue, swerue, clearkes The spelling yiirrr ‘far' is curious 

O E _y has the three forms distributed as now, so far as they occur, 
except creple, creaple ‘ cripple’, which in view of the author’s oiigiii we 
are tempted to regard as a survival of Kentish dialect, though the form 
occurs in fourteenth-century London documents 

The spelling e for i only occurs in sheuenng ‘shivering’ The a ip 
hither, hitherto ‘hither’, &c , is to be otherwise explained (Cf p. 326, 

Instead of c, a appears in dragges ‘ dregs ’, and hauenly ' heavenly ’, 
which may point to a front pronunciation of old a, 

ME o' IS written ou in iloud ‘blood’ 

The M E. '-pelling -aun- is largely preserved — aunswered, graunt, 
thaungyd, glaunces, graund/ather, daunger, straunge, graunge 

The new diphthong mg of 0 befoie / is expressed in mould, souldiours, 
rowle ' roll ’ 

Vowel IiengtheningB, flto. These are shown in the following 
spellings — vjoorth, woord, retourne, toossed ‘ tossed ',foorth. woont ‘wont’; 
old length 13 preserved in cloath, threede, thteade, heat ‘hot’, tnsteed{e). 
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Vowel Bbiorteiiiiigs. HoiU , bfheaddest. The following show 
shortenings after raising of / to i — sillye, thrid ‘ thread ’ (N ), diuell, 
dcutlles ‘ devil M E divel 

UnstreBsed Vowels. Confusion of original sound is shown in 
destany, musihon, Itabonated, dyot ' diet ’ 

Old 0 ! IS written ey in torteyse, also /or/use (in Mother Bombie) French 
u IS written e in the second syllable of vetiterous 

ConsonantB. 

Addition of a final -d after -n occurs in sound-e.A ‘ swooned round-ing 
'whispering', after -r in visard, of t after -n in margant, margent 
' margin ' , of 4 after -m in lombt ‘ loom ’ , ol p alter -m in mushrompe. 

Loss of final consonant is seen in yron Mowle, to tlyme ‘climb’, 

stnck-Xy 

Final -d is lost before an initial d in next word in ole drudge = ‘ old ’ 

Final -t IS not yet added to the old hotse ‘ hoist ’ (cf the P P hotsed) 

Initial gu- [kw] becomes e [k] before o in from toting of ye scriptures 
— ' quoting ' 

The older banket is found, by the side of banqueted 

Intrusive -n- is seen in messangtr 

The artificial learned spellings dampnahle, to condempne, accompt, solempn 
may be noted 

A few isolated archaisms are worth recording : — retchless 'reckless' (as 
in Article XVII of the Prayer Book, where it is spell uiretchlessness), euets 
‘ newts O E efete, still heard in provincial dialects, chekin ‘ chicken ’ 


Nouhb. 

Possessive Singulars without a sufiix, when the Noun ends in -s — 
Appoios Musicke Euphues feature The use of his afiei the Noun instead 
of the suffix — Phnauius his faith, Fidus hts hue Tins usage is extended 
to the Fem , which takes hir, in funo hir bedde, by the side of Junos 
hrauerie 

The Plurals are, on the whole, as at present, but the Invariable apple — 
to bring forth apple, cvidcnlly in a collective sense, is noteworthy 

The word nates is used with a Singular Vb — Other newes here is 
none 

The form sheeve ‘sheaf’ is derived from the Oblique case type. 

AdjeotiTes. 

Double Comparatives, as is typical of this period, occur, e g. — the 
more fitter, more swifter, more sweeter, &c The Elizabethans had no 
compunction in adding the Superlative suffix to woids of three syllables — 
dehcatest 1 he irregular Comparative badder occurs in a sentence where 
It is contrasted with better. In this case, worse would have spoilt the 
alliteration 

The old mutated elder is used as the ordinary Comparative of old — You 
are too young . and were you elder, &c 
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Pronouns. 

The forms of the Personal Pronouns are pretty much as at present, 
and only the following remarks fall to be made Fbu is used for all 
cases, both Sing and PI , but /Ao«, i/iee, thy {thine before vowels) are used 
in affectionate address in the Sing. F7 also occurs in Nom PI 

The Possessive Sing of the Neuter is his — then shall learning haue hts 
hire, whose bloud zj in hts chie/est heate, &c 

The Indefinite Pron any takes a Possessive suffix when used abso- 
lutely — my fortune should be as til as antes One, in the sense of ‘ one 
man’, is also inflected — omi'j- loynes — ‘one man’s’. The Indef. one is 
used as at present — to cut ones nieate 

Verbal Endings. 

The 3rd Pers Sing in Euphues hardly ever ends in -s, apparently, 
but nearly always in -eth, except the irregular forms dares (Pret Pres ) 
and glues The PI as a rule has no ending, that is, it represents the 
old Midland type, the final -n being lost 1 here is, however, at leatt 
one example of the retention ot the latter — they haden I have noted two 
examples of the old Southern PI — ‘ pleasaunt sirroppes doth chiefliest 
impart a delicate taste ’, and whose backes seemeth In the Plays, while the 
3rd Sing in -th IS the normal form, especially in the more solemn 
passages, -s is quite frequent in the songs and blank verse portions, for 
the sake of the metre, and in the more colloquial parts of Mother 
Bombie — e g This happens pat, &c Plurals in -r also occur in the 
Plays, as in the passage quoted above from Sapho and Phao — of acornes 
comes oakes. 


Strong Verbs. 

These, on the whole, are as at present, but the following forms may be 
noted — 

The old Inf leese ' lose ’, by the side of loose, and to strick, by the side 
of strike The Prets stroke ' struck ', wan (and wonne), quoth, and flang 
The Vb give has only give, given, in Inf, Pres, and P P., no geue 
forms Among P P ’s,forlorne{P\.A] ) occurs by the side of lost, the real 
P P , strooke, stroken, and stricken, striken , meaten ‘ measured ’, and 
melten ' melted ’. 

The Auxiliaries call for no special remark, except to point out the use 
of art with j'DB in the Sing — art not you instead of art not thou. This is 
the same kind of tendency which later produces the construction you was, 
so common in the eighteenth century 

Construotions and Idioms 

We may note the use of was after there in Impersonal constructions — 
there was all things necessary The Negative follows the Verb imme- 
diately in 1 meane not to follow them The still-familiar expression ilraight- 
laced occurs, and the phrase Philautus came in with his spoake (1 e in the 
conversation), equivalent to our ‘ put his oar in ' The expression Euphues 
whom thou laydst by the wals {— ‘shelved’, 'gave up’) recalls at once 
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our phrase /o go to ihe waU, and the very old expression which occurs in 
O E poetry — e g dugud tall gtcrong — wlonc hi wtallt in the Wanderer 

We may fittingly conclude these brief studies of the language of 
typical writers and speakers of Court English during the sixteenth century 
with an account of the English of Queen Elizabeth herself The materials 
for the following statement are drawn from various sources, of which 
the chief are letters of the Queen, from the third quarter of the 
century onwards, written to various people, and published m different 
collections (see Bibliography), and the volume of Translations made by 
the Queen in 1593, Lorn classical authors, published by the Early 
English Text Society, under the quaint title of Englishings A few early 
letters from Ellis's collection have also been used In collecting forms to 
illustrate the Queen’s English, I have avoided all letters not reprinted 
from the originals in her own handwriting , and, as regards the ‘English- 
ings ’, have taken forms only from the Metres of Boethius, and the trans- 
lations of Plutarch and Horace which are all in Queen Elizabeth's own 
hand 

A very characteristic habit of the Queen’s is the frequent use of i for 
M.E and this is seen in her letters as early as 1549. So persistent is 
this mode of spelling that any document purporting to be written by 
Elizabeth which shows no example of it might safely be rejected as 
spunous. 

VowelB. 

The -ar- sptllings These are very common in the Queen’s writings, 
and are found already in the early letters. The following is a com- 
plete list of those I have noted from all sources — disarurd, dtsarue, 
hartiist, hartely, hart, desart, sarued, the Cars (the Kers of Fernyhurst), 
yusarue, jusiue-clarke, hard ' heard ’, marry, darkness, stars, Tuark ‘ work ’ 
(also work), defar ' defer ’, parson ' person ’ On the other hand, -er- 
spellings occur also, chiefly in the early letters — servant, serues, preserut, 
deserued, herde ‘ heard The spelling learning is ambiguous 

O.E y. With 1 — litel, gilty, bisy, siyrnng The spelling ivel may 
come under this head, or it may be the Queen's way of writing the type 
eviL 

With u we have much, slur * stir slurred put ' stirred pit ', Jurst, busy, 
bustnis 

Only one e- form seems to occur, and that is dubious in origin — wesh- 
tng ‘wishmg’, and should perhaps be placed in the following group 

e for 1. The only forms are bellowes ' billows ', rechis ‘ riches ' I am 
doubtful whether to include wishing here or to take it as representing the 
Kentish form of O E wyscan 

Unrounding of M.E. fl. 

The form stap occurs — I pray you stop the mouthes It is interesting to find 
this form at this period. As noted above (p 78 (St Editha)) the unround- 
ing of <1 IS characteristic of the South-West, where it is found in the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century 1 hese forms became current in fashion- 
able speech in the seventeenth century, when they are ridiculed by 
Vanbrugh in the well-known character of Lord Foppington with his 
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often-quoted cliche slap my vitals, and many other forms of the same 
class In Standard English a few of these forms have gained permanent 
fooling, such as strap by the side of strap, plat (in Biblical language) by 
the side of the now usual plot (of land) It seems at the first blush 
a plausible surmise that the gallant and accomplished Raleigh, with his 
broad Devon speech, may have helped to make such foims fashionable at 
Court In any case, this is one of the few examples of the tnfluence of 
Regional dialect upon Standard Spoken English, dating from the Modern 
Period (See, however, p 240, below) 

The Haiamg of M E. 6'. 

We have already seen plenty of examples of the spelling 1 for I from 
the sixteenth century onwards, and the writers on pronunciation make it 
clear that old [e] was pronounced [i] in Standard English as early as the 
first quarter of the fifteenth century It is desiiable, however, to give 
fairly numerous examples from the writings of so important a speaker as 
the Queen, and, indeed, I know of no other writer in whose works so many 
of these spellings can be found The following are instructive — 

hlresay ‘ hear- kipirtg, bridtng ‘ breeding ', friid ‘ freed hesiche, 
spidye ' speedy ', hire Inf ‘ hear dides * deeds ’, spick ' speech ships 
‘ sheep ’, &c 

All these represent M E tense [e]. It should be noted that the same 
spelling also occurs in spike Vb. ‘ speak ', and hequived ‘ bequeathed 
where 1 stands for M E [i] from O E I lengthened in the open 
syllables 

The Queen is not perfectly consistent, however, for she also wntes 
deapest, seake ‘seek’, behaved ‘ believed ’, w hich all have ME [e], and 
sead and sede ‘seed which may represent either the Southern type with 
M E [i] or the E Midland type with [e] 

The spelling shild piobably stands for [J 7 Id], from the E. Midland 
M E scheld, and not for the Southern M E schild The spelling whir 
' where ’ establishes an [l]-sound in this word, which is described later 
also by writers on pronunciation The explanation of this sound in 
this word IS, doubtless, that it has been infiuenced by here, which has 

Monophthon^ng of M.E. Diphthong ai. 

This, 1 think, is proved by the spelling agane ' again ' in a letter of 
1553, by ganesays, pant, panter ‘paint’, 'painter', in the Translations, 
and by the ‘ inverted spellings ’ maid Vb ‘ made ’, and maike Vb ‘ make 

The spellings dainger, daingerous to my mind point in the same direc- 
tion and probably indicate a pronunciation with [i] The Queen also 
occasionally retains the M E spelhng daunger 

Murmur Vowel between Long Vowel, or Diphthong 
and following -r 

This seems to be shown by such spellings as / desiar ' desire ',fiars 
■fires’, hiar ‘hear ’ Such spellings are not uncommon m the sixteenth 
century, and curiously enough desiar occurs in a letter written by the 
Queen’s mother, Anne Boleyn. 
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Other Vowel Spellings. 

We are not surprised to find a diphthongal spelling in faule ‘fall 
fauleth, and siauke ‘ stalk since we saw these spellings in the former 
century Whether this was still pronounced as a diphthong is very 
doubtful (See pp 25 '“S') 

The spelling ou and u for OE and Early ME 0, as we shall 
see, IS found several centuries earlier (cf p 234) Queen Elizabeth has 
several examples — bloud, fioude, louke ‘look’, boutes 'boots’, boukes, 
houkt, ‘ hook ’ '1 he form mus/ is probably short, and arose in the 

unstressed position 

We must not omit to mention the spelling fortiune with lu for the 
earlier French « [yj I regard this form as representing ME jorlitru 
with the original trench accentuation, on the second syllable. The 
other type, accented on the first syllable, had become for tin by the middle 
of the fifteenth century 

Vowels in Unstressed Syllables 

The suffixes -ed, -cs, -est, -ness are constantly written -td^ -is, &c . — 
prevenhd, acquainitd, &c , -ed is rarer , 

SCUMS ‘ excuses practisis , 
expertist, lur^isl, fulUst, hotiist, &c , 
kindnis, wekems, happinis, dar kerns also witnis , 
bestoith, burnith 

'I he ending -er is often written -ar, implying probably the pronuncia- 
tion [ar] — sisiar, betlar, borders, murdar 
The ending -en is written -in in heauin 

Where we now have the ending -tour, -or is written, m behavor 
The M E diphthong ei is written a in vilanous, and e in the for ' they ’, 
a very common spelling with Queen Elizabeth 

The tendency to join a consonant after a weak syllable to the following 
syllable, when this is stressed, is shown in my none witte — ‘ mine own ’. 
The vowel of the Superlative suffix is lost in care/uht, thank/ulsl 
The unstressed forms the and ther ‘ they, their ' are frequent in all 
Elizabeth’s writings 

ConsonaatB. 

Lobb of CoDBonantB. / is lost after another Cons before -s in attemps, 
accidens , after y before n in offen ‘often’ 

b IS lost between m- and -I- in nimlest ‘ nimblest '. 

/ IS 'osl before -k in stauke ‘ stalk ’ 

Addition of ConsonantB A parasitic t is developed finally in in 
middest (cf also Amidz it), and /or the nonest 

The parasitic nasal is seen in messenger, earlier messager 
Other Consonant Changes. The nasal [ij] ‘ ’ m the suffix -ing 

occurs once wriiten n — besichen 'beseeching' The same sound at the 
end of a stressed sj liable occurs twice written -nk — brinkinge of me up, our 
br inkers up 

The old voiceless w, formerly written hw, and then -wh, was apparently 
not pronounced in the Queen’s English, since she writes wich ‘ which 
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and evidently used the voiced sound in this and other words bef^inning 
with this consonant, as all Southern speakers do at present, unless they 
have been subjected to Scotch or Irish influence 

M E o’ (from O E d) when initial is written ivo- in wan, wans ‘ one, 
once and Ao- is wntten who- in wholy ‘ wholly ’ The former is the 
ancestor of the type now in use, and it is interesting to note that won 
occurs also in a letter in the handwriting of Heniy VIII, written in 1544, 
which shows that this type was current in Court English at this period, 
although the other type, pronounced as in on-ly, seems also to have 
survived much later in good English (see pp 306-7) The arbitrary 
character of present-day spelling is shown by the fact that we write one 
and pronounce [wan], while although we do not pronounce wh- in whole 
we yet write it thus Queen Elizabeth also writes hole by the side of the 
wh- spelling 

To pronounce [v] for voiced ‘ -th-' [fi] is to this day an individual 
peculiarity which is heard here and there, and Queen Elizabeth apparently 
had it, and betrays it in the spelling beqmved for bequeathed 
The metathesized form of old -sc- occurs in axed 'asked' 

Flexional -s, both as a PI. and as a Possessive ending, is often wntten 
-z, generally after voiced consonants, as in quarelz, equalz, Russela 
(Possess ), Godz tuition, lordz, be 

The spelling -/» for -ts is also commoner in the Letters and the Trans- 
lations — -fitz Vb , hartz, dartz 

The old (English) type wahj*- instead of the Scandinavian type with 
g- survives in foryet/ullness. 


ITounB 

The traditional change of -f- to -v- between vowels still survives in 
hues, a typical Possess Sing of this [leriod 

A ‘group-possessive’ occurs in ‘1 shulde long sithens have 

appeased my lorde of Bedfords mynde therm ' (1553) 

Among noteworthy PI forms we may note oxe — a hundred oxe, and 
thanke — ' the two gentilmen I trust shal receaue youi thanke ' 

News IS used as a bing in This last newes , as a PI m how grate ful 
such nevus were 

A curioits construction with sort is seen in ' a few sort of outlawes fils 
up his traine 

AdjeotiTOB. 

The only point I have noted is the inflected PI in clirrista days 
(clearest). 


Feracnal Fronouna. 

There is not much to note beyond the fact that the Queen never uses 
thou, be, in the Sing — always^oir(r), and that by the side of yt the old 
spelling hit IB extremely frequent — 1 have counted twenty-eight examples 
in twenty-one letters, and the form is also found in the 1 ranslations 
The unstressed forms of the PI Pionouns of the 3rd Pers have already 
been mentioned. 
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The Indefinite Article. 

It IS worth noting that a before a word beginning with a vowel occurs 
three limes in a letter of 1549—'* eruriasinge of ther ivel tonges, a 
bridinge of a nil name, so ivel a opinion 

Verbal Endings. 

The chief points of interest are the endings of the 3rd Pers Sing 
Present, and of the PJ Present Concerning the former it must be 
recorded that the ending -j is very common in the later letters, and in 
ihe Translations. In the latter, indeed, this is the most frequent form, 
the -th ending being comparatively rare In the early letters the-J- forms 
also occur, but in nothing like the same pioporlion as in the later ones 
and the Translations 

The Auxiliaries hath and doth seem only to occur in this form, and 
hardly ever with -s, though I have noted your Grace has — in a letter 
of »S 49 

As regards the Pres PI we find, besides forms with no ending, others 
in both -th and -s c. g the (‘ =tlie) ') ar most deceued that trusteth most in 
themselvts , the (the) ) /ircaii/A, Ac , all our subfectes lakes after; small 
Jlies shks fast lor weketiis , your commisstonars ielz me. Slid (= seldom) 
recouers kings ther dominion , as the hunters rates ther houndz, and 
kipes, &.C , &c See also pp 339-41, below 

Strong Verbs. 

There is little to note under this head except that although 'give' 
occurs, the usual type is giue, gyue The P P is geuen and gtuen, and 
the curious and arcliaic \.yycyeouen is found in a letter of 1595 

We have now examined, in some detail, the English of some ivp.cal per- 
sonages of the sixteenth century, who between them covei the whole century 
They spring from various classes and wcic engaged in different pursuits, 
but all of them, from the circumstances of their biith, their fortunes, and 
their occupations were brought into contact, in varying degrees, with ihe 
Court, and with the highest and most distinguished society of their age , 
all of them by virtue of ihcir opportunities and their education were 
certainly acquainted with the best type of Spoken English of the day, and 
in spite of occasional lapses into a native form here and there, they may 
be taken as individually and collect vely exhibiting the Standard Engl sh 
of daily life and of literature 

From our brief survey we learn the existence of a certain latitude in 
the choice of type, both m pronunciation and in the use of grammatical 
forms 

It seemed worth while to make, on this account, this study of the 
speech of individuals, which brings home to us how consiilerably greater 
then than now was the possible variety in the speech of persons of 
approximately the same social entourage 

We Id ..rn also from the occasional spellings cited above, many impor- 
tant and interesting facts concerning the development of sound change 
in English, and concerning the distribution of varieties due to dialect of 
one kind or another 
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We now turn to consider the English of an entirely different social 
stratum from that whose language we have hitherto examined in this 
(.entury Henry Machyn, the Diarist, seems from hiB own words to 
have been a simple iradeSiman, possibly an undertaker, with a taste for 
pageants — especially for funerals (as was natural) — and for gossip Of the 
great persons whom he mentions, he knew no more than their names 
and faces, scanned as they rode past him in some procession, and an 
occasional piece of gossip picked up, one is inclined to think, from some 
other spectator among the crowd 

Machvn's woik is a priceless monument ol the English of the Middle 
Chss Londoner with no particular education or refinement We shall 
find therein, naturally, much that is common to the speech of the higher 
orders, hut also certain marked features which distinguish his English 
from theirs, certain things, also, which are definitely staled to be 
Cockneyisms at a later dale, although they have now passed away , and 
other things which we know from peisonal experience, or from compara- 
tively recently extinct tradition, to have been typical vulgarisms fifty or 
so years ago 

The English of Henry Mechyn, Citieen and Merchant 
Taylor of London. 

Vo wo Is. 

M E er. The following occur with -ar rlarkes (passim), Harfford 

(Hereford), sarvand, the yerle of Darhe, fat dyng 'farthing', harold, 
army ft ‘ermine’, hard ‘heard’, hart, tarmon, parson, Garnsiy, farm, 
liarmsey ‘ Dei mondsey ’, mard ‘sword’. The -cr-spellings include the 
following — clerk, serten, Bernard caslyll, servandes, serjan/s, Urnyd, 
{Qo\t)herber. 

M E 1 IS written e (a) in the following two-syllabled words, in open 
s} llables — denner, also deener ‘ dinner ’, cefe ' city ’, pressun ' prison ', 
vekll ‘ victuals peJert ‘ jiihars ', pete ‘ pity ', ivedeu', r/'edow ' widow pebelt 
‘ gibbet leved ‘ lived ', veker ‘ vicar ’, velyns ‘ villains ', vesitarr, conspiracy, 
sterope 

(b) In the following words of three or more syllables — leveray ‘livery’, 
peltre ‘pillory’, Necolas, prevelrfys, menyster 

(c) In the following the vowel is certainly short — delererd ‘deliver’d’, 
chelderyn, Recherd, esrue ‘issue’, Rslyngton ‘Islington , pr ensepulles, 
stiver, red = rtd ‘ rode bellets, hes ‘ is ’, ennes of the cowrLL 

I lie list under group (a) is larger than in most if not all other London 
writers or writers o'" Literary English whose language we have considered ; 
group (c) is considerable, and if, as is probable, we are entitled to put 
(b) under the same head, ' e of short i lowered to t, the list becomes very 
large The list in group (a) probably illustrates the lengthening and 
lowering of i- m open si llables, which is characteristic of the Northern 
dialects of M E and is also found in E Midland — Robt of Brunne, &c 

O E J1 occurs in all three types, the dibinbulion of which is not 
precisely as at present — 

(a) With I — myche ‘ much ymberyng days ‘ Ember days ’, first, gyldtd 
Vb., rysses ‘ rushes ’ (plant). 
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(b) With u — -furst, buryall. 

(c) With e — bered ‘ buried ’ (very frequent), iesirusr, men ‘ merry 
Crepulgate, beldyd ' built kechens. 

ME t unrounded . — the marow ‘ morrow caffen ' coffin Dasset 
‘ Dorset ' 

M E cu appears to be monophthongized — ontt ‘ aunt a nobe = an 
aulb ‘alb’, commondyd (ME- commaund-), hopene ‘halfpenny’ (earlier 
haulf-'), agmenhd ‘ augmented ' That au had already become [3] is 
further made probable by the sjjelling caumplet ‘ complete which shows 
that the writer could not have considered au to represent a diphthongal 
sound. 

This [ 5 ] resulting from earlier au appears also to have been unrounded 
in drane 'drawn', slralerrits ‘strawberries', agmentyd ‘augmented’. 
Note the spelling jtfr/er ‘salter’, which shows monophlhonging ol sauU, 
then unrounding ^ the loss of I before t, and the use of -r- after a vowel to 
express mere quaniitv 

The spelling Crenmer ‘Cranmer’ shows the fronting of M E a The 
spelling prast for ‘ pressed ’ points m the same direction 

y IS written for M E e in Qwyne, prych, /ryndes, spykyng, brykyng, 
bryktfaU By the side of wekt ‘ week wike is also found The form is, 
however, ambiguous 

Early Modern u from u from ME 5, or from ME «, is written a in 
Chamley ‘ Cholmondeley Somerset * Somerset ’, and suggests that the un- 
rounding of u had already taken place. The form Watton for ‘ Wotton’ 
appears to indicate that this change had come about, in the speech of 
Machyn, also after w-. 

The old diphthong at can hardly have retained its diphthongal pro- 
nunciation Such spellings as mayde ‘ made stayffex ‘ staves show that 
this combination of letters could be used without any idea of a diphthongal 
value, and the word mayor, winch formerly certainly had a diphthong, is 
found written mere as well as mayre 

The spelling oy for ME a*, O E a, is curious and occurs several 
times — cloy/b ‘ cloth boytA ‘ both' (passim), Aoy/A ' oath ’ 

Initially this vowel is still written in one, oon ' one but the form won 
also occurs 

The Southern tyjje, from an old x, is preserved in prate ‘pretty’. 

The combination -eneA appears as -yncA in Kyngbyiuhe (twice). 

The combination wd- becomes wo- m wosse ‘ wash 

Vowel Shortening. 

These are evidently expressed by the doubling of the final consonant in 
the following words — gott ' goat ' ,fottman ' footman ’, suiett ‘ sweat’, also 
TWeit ' sweet ’, grett ' great Aeddes ‘ heads ’, meit ‘ meet ’ (passim) 

Vowel Iiengtbezung. 

This has already taken place in gaard, where the doubled vowel can 
have no other meaning In this case, either the r has already been 
weakened, or the lengthening occurred earlier than the loss of r It is 
pretty certain that aa here does not imply [a) but [£J. 
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Unstressed Syllables 

There is the evidence so common since the fifteenth century of the 
levelling of the vowels in unstressed syllables under an indeterminate 
sound which the writer found it hard to express — 

Rocliaster, Wynchaster, but Lankoster, justirs a pessc, Cheyffe ]usihs , 
prograsse, company, Cr 3 slynm«s, secreler^, where the italicized Utters 
probabl) all stand for [a] The lamily name Seymour is wiitten Sevier 
=. I slm3(r)j 

Initially where unstressed u is written a m apone ‘ upon o is written in 
the same way in apinionij e in aronyous ‘ crioneous 

The ending -y is often wjitten c, e g lade ‘lady’, Darbe ‘Derby’, 
pete ‘ pity galire ‘ gallery ' 

French u is written e lu mysse/orten ' misfortune in 'nephews’, 
venter er venturer’, also written ventorer 

Old long vowels are shortened in unstressed syllables — this is probably 
,1 survival of the normal M E shortening in wyldfuUe = ‘ -fowl grey- 
hond ‘ greyhound ’, ME -hund 

Hie diphthong oi is written^ in Gaskyn ‘Gascoigne , ai is written e 
in pallet, M.E patlais ot palters 

Loss of Syllable 

Initial vowels are lost in poslyll ‘ apostle ’, sail ' assault ' 

All unstiessed syllable immediately following that with the chief stress 
IS lost in Barmsey, \ e Beorhmundesey ‘ Bermondsey 

The ConHonantH 

A peculiarity of frequent occuncnci in Machyn is the confusion of v- 
and W-, so that the former is used for the latter and vice vtiva 

Exanifilcs of w- for v- — wacabondti 'vagabonds', mergers, walum 
‘ value mue ‘ view ', welvel ‘ velvet ’, wetttllc ' victuals walans ' valance 
woyi e ' voice 

Examples of v- for m- — voman, vomen, veyrer ‘weaver’, Volsake 
‘Woolsack’, Vestmynsler, ' Whittington ', Fcurc/er ‘ Worccstei ’, 

Voderoff (Pr N ), also written Woodroffe 

Lobb of ConBonantB 

(a) Finally — blyne ‘blind’ Egypt 

(h) Jniiialiy, rjn before e = [u| Odam for Woodliam 

(c) Medially, in combinations — t -p r becomes -r H^ssnn ‘Whitsun ’, 

d lost after -t- before j [dz ] — Oil Jury = ‘ Oid Jewry' -p j is 
lost — Wostreet ‘ Woodstreet ’, ZaOTi5arJ-/rc// , becomes -«/ — -grane- 

father , -nds- becomes -n-r granser , -rnm becomes -rm Yrmongers 

The combination -pb- is simplified to -b- —cubard ‘cupboard’, ~nkt- 
becomes -nt santtuary. 

Loss of -1- before consonants — This occurs before -n- in swone P P 
' swollen ’ , before -m- in reme, ream ‘ realm ’ , before -k- in Norlhfoke ; 
before -p- in hopene ‘ halfpenny ’ , before f in Raff^ Ralph ’ (this is perhaps 


L 
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from a French form Rauf, as safe from sauf) ; before [d2 J in taxvgeart 
soldiers 

Loss of -r in combination with -s — Woseter, Vosseter ' Worcester 
Dassit ‘iioTset', Masselsay ‘ Marshalsea Cosseletts. 

Loss of -y- between vowels — Denshyre ' ’Devonshire' In an unstressed 
syllable, before another cons , -n- is lost in sune elaw ' son-in-law'. 

Addition of Consonanta. 

Final -d- after -1 — Sakefdd for Sackville This may, however, be 
partly susipested by the suffix -field 

Development of a parasitic -n- before [d2] is seen in messenger, Selenger 
from Se{nt) I^eger 

The Miaplaoement of an Initial Aspirate. 

This is dropped in the following words —alffe, alff ‘ half’, alpeny 
‘halfpenny’, Amton courie elmet ‘ helmet’ (frequently), arnesse ‘harness’, 
alters ‘halters’, ard ‘hard’, yt ‘hit’ Vb , AUaltvws, ede ‘head’. In 
Comnyll ‘ Cornhill ’ the loss is normal in the unstressed element of 
a compound, and the same is true of I-ussam for ‘ Lewisham ’ h is im- 
properly added initially m — hanswered haskyd, Sant Andrews hundershaft, 
Halesander ' Alexander harme ‘ arm ’ (of the body), harmes (in heraldry), 
here ' ear hoathe, berth ‘ earth ', hetten ‘ eaten ', hevere ‘ every ’, Hamhrose 
This addition, as in present-day vulgar speech, only occurs in stressed 
words , thus we find hat for at, at the end of a sentence — a grett dener as 
I have be hat, and has for as when this stands in a stiessed position at 
the beginning of a sentence 

The above is the laigest list of ‘dropped aspirates’ in words of 
English, not Norman-Frtneh, origin which I have found in any document 
as eaily as this The addition of is commoner, but nowheie, I believe, 
so frequent as in Machyn 

Initial wh- vvas evidently pronounced simply as w- by Machyn, as is 
shown by the spellings wvped, wypvd ‘whipped’, wyche ‘which’, watt 
‘what’, warfi ‘ whtrf’, and the inverted spielling whent for went. 

Old -gh- = [yJ is written -th- in Luthborow ‘ Loughborough’ 

Initial th- [JjJ appears as f- in frust ‘thrust’, Frogmorion ‘Throg- 
morton ’. 

Final ng in the suffix -ing is written -yn in standyn — The Queen grace 
standyn in the galet e also syttyn, rydyn, syngyne , on the other hand we 
get evyngiong ‘ evensnng,’ , ymberyng days — ymberm ‘Ember davs’ 

The combination -rth- [rtj is occasionally wiitten -rd — fardyng ‘ far- 
thing ’. 

The initial lip-glide is expressed by w- in won ‘one’, by the side of 
one, oon The phiase good ons occurs, which suggests our ‘ good uns’, 

An initial front-glide before a front vowel occurs in yerlt ‘earl’ This 
may possibly be a Kentish form (cf p 41 ( 4 )) 

Voioing of Consonants- 

This occurs finally (before the PI sullix) in drynges ‘drinks’, medially 
before suQix -yd in hundyd ‘hnnieil’ , further as a combinative change 
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before ~i in tagiei/et ‘sackbuts', medially, between vowels in ilnan/ 
' elephant 

Nouns. 

The Possessive Sini’ular is fiirly frequent without any sulTix — e g the 
Kyng grace, his hrodur horse, my lord cardenall commyng, a hossear sune 
‘ hoi-iei's son yn ys father sUdt Some of the above have a normal loss 
of -J before a word beginning in s- 

The following uninflected Possessives may be regarded as old Femi- 
nines — Lade Mare grace, my lady grasys. Sec , ‘ mv lady's grace Ac , 
the guen sys/er, though in the last instance the loss of suffix may be due 
to the following The use ofj'j instead of the regular Possessive suffix 
after a noun is seen m the penter ys nam 

The following Group Possessives are found, showing omission of the 
suffix — the bishop of London palles , the dukr of Somerset dowthcr 

The following instance occurs of Group Possessives in which ‘his’ 
is used instead of the Posies^ive suffix after the last noun . — the nuw 
byshope of Lychffeld and Coventre ys uyff 

The older constiuction in^ttad of the Group Possessive occurs* — 
master Godderyke sune the goldsmith The -r is omitted of Godderyke 
before following x- 

As regards Plurals the only noteworthy points are the use of the 
invariiihles — sturgeon and C gret horsse, and a curious collection of names 
of animals • — mettuns ‘ sheep veltes ‘ calves rwines, samons The voice- 
less/ before the PI suffix occurs in beyffes ' b 'cves and wytffes ' wives’. 
Similarly we find /in the old Dat Sing a-lyffe alive’ from on lift 

Fronouns. 

There is not much of note to record regarding the Pers Pronouns 
The weak form_yj of Possess Sing qrd Pers Masc is very frequent In 
the and Pers PI youe seems the only form in the Nom 1 he form hytt 
' It ' IS still found, but is rare It docs not seem to be determined by 
strong stress Yt is the usual form. Her ' their ’ occuis at least once, 
cp. p 338 below. 

Emphatic Frohouns. The yonge Trench Kyng has proilaymed 
ynseyllf Kyng of Skotland Is yn- written for ym-, or is it by any chance 
a late survival of the O E hine, rare already in Early ME? 

She lepvd into a Welle and d/ownydyr seyllff 

Relative Fronouna. ‘ V\ ho ' is spelt wo, a curious form, as we 
should have expected ho Can there have been a real pronunciation with 
w- at this period ? 

We find as used as a Relative — the goodlyert collars as everyone sow 

A fairly frequent consiruction vrith the nyche, followed by a Pers Pron 
or a Noun, recalls a modern Cockney vulgaiism with which — the funeral 
of my lade Browne the wyche she ded (‘ died ') in chyld-bed , the wyche he 
dwelt in Lumbarstrett , the wyche the Quen grace was Iher 

An interesting example of the omission tjf the Relative is found — 
ij day of March was consecratj d at the byshope of London palles master 
Younge byshope of Vorke, was byshope of San Davids 

Impersonal Fronoun. The Possess of one is found in the form 
one ys ere ‘ one’s ear ’ 
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iDdeflmte Article. 

The Form without the nasal is sometinies used before a vowel : — a arme, 
a orayion, a tlcvant elephant ') 

Definite Article. 

The forms her thuder 'her other', her thodur ere cut, &c , presumably 
stand for the with the elision of the vowel before a following vowel, which 
IS very common at this period and much later It is curious to find the 
Article used after a Possess Pron 

Verbal Endings. 

I have few examples of MaLh)ii’s form of the 3rd Pers Pres Sing. 
P'rom the form of his work this part of the Verb would naturally be rare 
But cf specimen, and p 333, below. There are, however, a few examples 
of Pres PK in -r — eomys, tys ' lie ’ 

There is little to note concerning Auxiliary Verbs Ar is used in 
Pres PI , the P P is ie, as well as heeie, hyne, and the shortened byn 
In unstressed positions weak forms of have without the aspirate occur 
‘ If my lord mer, and my lord Cortenay ad nol ben ther and a shortened 
form of the Inf occurs in ‘ he told them that he wold not a savyd ’, Ac 
Do 13 used as now in negative sentences — ‘ the chyld dyd not spyke ' 

Strong Verba, 

The following forms are worth notice , — Preterites — gayf (where y 
apparently expresses length), begane (with long vowel on analogy of Prel 
of give}), 1 say ‘I saw’ (corresponding to Chaucer's ry), sluw 'slew', 
druw ‘ drew ' (apparently phonetic renderings of the normal descendants of 
the O E forms slog and drag), red ‘ rode ' (from the P P type, with the 
characteristic lowering of i to <■) , the P. P 's gyffen, drane (with mono- 
phthonging followed by unrounding from draun), sworu ‘swollen’, sene 
‘ seen and the phonetically-wrilten syne 

The word choose appears in two varieties — chuysse' (Jnf ) and chusse 
It IS probable that these both represent the same form with [y], which 
must perhaps be regarded as a descendant of the Western type with [y] 
spelt u On the other hand, since ^ in Macliyn's spelling seems to be 
used occasionally as a sign of length, these spellings may both stand for 
[ijuzj from ME chosen, OE c[e)dsan The spelling fnj/rjf ‘ lose ’ may 
represent the ancestor of our present type with [u] from old tense o 
The great value of Machyn’s Diary is that it lets us into more secrets 
of contemporary speech than does any other work of the jjenod — indeed 
we have to go back a hundred years, to Gregory, to find a collection of 
spellings and forma which throw such light upon pronunciation Machyn 
IS obviously inferior to his predecessor both in social standing and in 
education The latter fact has turned out to be of inestimable advantage 
to students of English, since the Diarist is marvellously emancipated from 
traditional spelling The former circumstance makes him a pnceless 
guide to the lower type of London English of liis day His lack of 
literary education, combined with the absence of views regarding elegance 
and refinement, make him a high authority upon the ways of natural 
unstudied speech m the sixteenth century. 
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Among the chief features of Machyn s Class dialect we may men- 
tion — the large number of cases of lowering of / to f, , ihe cases of 
unrounding of short i!t, which are rather in excess of itiose found in 
writers of higher Standing , the misplacement, by omission and wrong 
insertion, of initial h- , the interchange of v- and w- , the excessive 
number of combinative changes in ihe consonants, which, although 
they may all be paialleled from the writings of persons of a higher class, 
do not occur m their written documents in such profusion as here , 
the peculiar use of which noted above, and the use of as as a Relative 
Pronoun 

We conclude this chapter with a short specimen of Machyn's style. 

P I39i 1557 The xvj day of June my yong duke of Norfoke rod abrod 
and at btamford-hylle my lord havying a dage hanging on ys Sadylle bow, 
and by mysse-fnrtune dyd shutt yt, and * yl on of ys men that ryd afor, and so 
by myssforlen ys horse dyd flyng and so he hangvd on by vn of ys sterope, 
and so thatt the horse knokyd ys brayns owt witli tlyngyng owtwith ys leges. 

p 146 , last day of June Thesam day the Kyng grace rod ’on untyng into 
the forest and kyllyd a grett stage with gones 

The III) of August was Ihe masse ol requiem for my lade prenses of Cleyfi" 
and ther my lord riLbott ol W'cstmynsicr mad a godly sermon as ever 
was mad, and the bysho])e of London song masse in ys niyler, (and after) 
masse my lord byshope and my lord abbott mytired dyd (cense) the corsst, 
and afterward she was caned to her lomb (when ) she leys with .l lierse-cloih 
of gold the wych lyys (over her) , and ther .die bei bed oftcrers brake ther 
stayffes, her 'hussears brake ther rodes, and ,ill they i.ist them into her 
tombe , the wvclie was covered her co'rrsi ) with hi, ike, and all the lorJes 
and lades and knyghtes and gtniydmen md genlill-vome n -lyd nfter, and 
after masse a gietl (dener) at my lord abbois, ami my lade ol Wynchesler 
was the chevff (mourner) and my lord adrneinll md my lonl iJacre wher 
of ether syde of my lade of Wynchesler and so they whent in order to 
dinner 
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CHAPTER V 


THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 

‘Men of the renascence’, says Mr Swinburne, in his tract on 
Shakespieare, ‘ could no more be expected to talk like men of the 
middle ages — whether contemporiries of Dante, of Chaucer, or of 
Villon — than like men of our own age Each century or so, if we accept 
the convenient and casual division of manners and of styles by the rough 
and ready reckoning of successive dates, has us own natural conventions 
of life and art, from which none can entirely escape but by servile affecta- 
tion of an obsolete manner, or fatuous affectation of an unnatural style ’ 

The student of English, who has some vital feeling for the genius of 
English speech as it was in the age just following Chaucer, and in the 
age of Elizabeth, discovers, when he continues his studies into the seven- 
teenth century, that he is gradually emerging as the century advances 
into a new world of language, and one more different from that which he 
IS leaving behind him, than was this, at least to his perceptions, from those 
earlier penods through which his studies have led him The ordinary 
reader has not time or occasion to saturate himself thoroughly in the 
style of the successive periods of Hoccleve and Lydgate and Skelton, of 
the Faslons and Celys , of More, Elyot, and Lord Berners, of Suriey, 
Wyatt, Latimer, and Fisher , of Sackville, Sidney, Spenser, and Raleigh , 
of Machyn, Ascham, Gabriel Harvey, Sir Thomas Smith, Lyly , of Bacon, 
Shakespeare, and Jonson He is conscious, indeed, that where all is 
more or less remote and unfamiliar as regards turns of phrase, cadence, 
and the general movement of sentences, the style of the ihree last is 
nearer to him than that of the writers whose names come earlier m the 
list, but he feels that in numerous ways theirs is not the English of his 
own day, It is difficult, perhaps, to be fully alive to the gradual changes 
which are coming over the modes of expression during a couple of 
centuries, when everything is more or less strange. It is different as we 
proceed into the heart of the seventeenth century We begin to feel that 
we are getting into our own time as we leave behind us the great writers 
who were born, and did most of their work, m the sixteenth century, and 
with Beaumont and Fletcher, Carew and Walton, we lose more and more 
the feeling that we are reading the ‘old wnters' Putting aside Milton, 
whose ‘soul was like a star and dwelt apart’, and perhaps Sir Thomas 
Browne, whose style in spite of its opulence and magnificence, never 
attains the easy familiarity of Suckling, we feel, when we read the prose 
of the men born dunng the first and second decades of the seventeenth 
century, and in some cases of those born in the nineties of the sixteenth, 
that all, though in varying degrees, speak like the people of our own age 
This IS specially true of Suckling (1609-43) and Cowley (1619-67) 
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After these men there can be no question that however much it may be 
possible to indicate here and there certain characteristic habits of style, 
uicks, mannerisms, or whatever we may call them, which adorn or dis- 
hgure the prose writings of a particular generation, we have reached our 
own English in very spirit and substance 

In order to bring home this gradual passage from something different 
to something which is the English of our own age in all its essentials, we 
must examine, side by side, a few passages fiom writers born between 
the middle of the sixttenth century and the end of the second decade of 
the next We may take as a typical piece of late sixteenth-century prose 
a passage from A View of the Present Stale of Ireland, by Edmund 
Spenser (i 55 z(?)- 99 ) 

‘ And yet the rebellion of Thomas Fiti Gcrrald did well-nygh stretch itself 
into all partes of Ireland But that, which was in the time ot the government 
of the Lord Gray, was surely noe less generall then all those , for there was 
no part free from the contagion, but all conspired in one to cast of theyr 
subjection to the crowne ol England Nevertheless, through the most wise 
and valiaunt handling of that right noble Lord, it gott not that head which 
the former evills found , for in them the realme was left, like a shippe in 
a storine amiddest all the raging surges, unruled, and undirected of any 
for they to whom she was comitted cither faynled in theyr labour, or forsooke 
theyre charge But he (like a most wise pilote) kept her course carefully, 
and held her moste strongly even agaynst those roring billowes, that he 
brought her safely out of all , soe as long alter, even by the space of twelve 
or thirlene yeares, she rode in peace, through his only paynes and excellent 
enduraunce, how ever envyc list to bluster agaynst him ’ 

The next example is from Bacon’s Essay on Friendship Bacon was 
born in 1561 and died m 1626 

‘ How many things arc there which a man cannot, with any face or comeli- 
ness, say or do himself^ A man cannot alledge his own merits with modesty 
much less extol them a man cannot someiimcs brook to supplicate or beg , 
and a number of the like But all these things are graceful in a friend's 
mouth, which are blushing in a man’s own bo again, a man's person 
hath many proper relations, which he cannot put off A man cannot speak 
to his son but as a father , to his wife, but as a husband , to his enemy but 
upon terms , whereas a friend may speak as the case requires, and not as it 
sorteth with the person But to enumerate these things were endless , I have 
given the rule, where a man cannot htly play his own part , if he have not 
a friend he may quit the stage ’ 

The gentle Izaak Walton is a good representative of the Beventcenth 
century Born in 1593, six years before the death of Spenser, he lived 
well into the last quarter of the seventeenth century, dying in 1683. If 
his style lacks the brilliancy and sparkle that belong to the later 
generation which grew up and matured long before the end of his life, 
Walton is endeared to us by his genuine goodness of character, his love 
of the country, and the simplicity and sincerity of his writing. His 
failings, if they were such, certainly ' leaned to virtue’s side ’ Besides 
his enthusiasm, which we need not further refer to, for fishing, he was 
deeply attached to the Church of England, and had a distinct penchant for 
dignitaries. The following passage froir the Life 0/ Sir Henry Wotton 
exhibits the simple and unaffected graces of Walton’s style 
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‘ He (Sir Henry) returned out of Italy into England about the thirtieth year 
of his age, being then noted by many both for his person and comportment, 
for indeed he was of a choice shape, tall of stature and of a most persuasive 
behaviour , which was so mixed with sweet discourse and civilities, as gained 
him much love from all persons w'lth whom he entered into an acquaintance. 
And whereas he was noted in his youth to have a sharp wit and apt to jest , 
that, by time, travel, and conversation, was so polished, and made so useful, 
that his company seemed to be one of the delights of mankind , insomuch 
as Robert Earl of Essex — then one of the Darlings of Fortune, and in greatest 
favour with Queen Elizabeth — invited him first into a friendship, and, after 
a knowledge of his great abilities, to be one of his Secretaries , the other 
being Mr Henry Cuffe, sometime of Merton College in Oxfoid, — and there 
also the acquaintance of Sir Henry Wotton in his youth, — Mr Cuffe being 
then a man of no common note in the University for his learning, nor after 
his removal from that place, for the great abilities of his mind, nor indeed for 
the fatalness of his end ’ 

We pass now to the prose of perhaps the greatest Englishman born 
during the seventeenth century, John Milton When Milton was born, in 
1608, Spenser had only been dead nine years, Shakespeare had still eight 
more years to live, Donne was a young man of 35, Marston and Fletcher 
were 33, and Beaumont nine years younger Bacon was 47, Waller was 
a child of three It is almost impious to say so, but it must be said that 
Milton's prose is not in the direct line of descent from the great writers 
his predecessors, nor do those of the following ages derive from him In 
spile of Us many splendours, and its massive weight, this style does not 
reflect the age, however much it may expiess the personaliiy of Milton 
It IS magnificent and memorable, but it exists in solitary slate, remote, 
and unrelated to the general current of English speech 

Against Prelatry, Book II (vol 1, p 221) 

‘ For although a Poet, soaring in the high Region of his Fancies, with his 
Ciarland and singing Robes about him, might, without apology, speak more 
of himself than I mean to do, yet for me sitting here below m the cool 
I lement of Prose, a mortal thing among many Readers of no Empyreal 
Conceit, to venture and divulge unusual things of my self, I shall petition 
to the gentler sort, it may nut be envy to me 1 must say therefore, that 
after I had from my first years, by the ceaseless diligence and care of my 
Father, whom God recompence, been exercis'd to the Tongues, and some 
Sciences, as my Age would suffer by sundry Masters and Teachers both at 
home and at the schools, it was found, that when ought was impos'd me by 
them that had the overlooking, or betak’n to of mine own choise m i,nglish, 
or other Tongue, prosing or versing, but chiefly this latter, the stile by certain 
r ital Signs it had, was likely to live But much latelier, in the pnvat 
Academies of Italy, whither I was favor’d to resort, perceiving that some 
Trifles which 1 had in memory, compos’d at under twenty or thereabout (for 
the manner is, that every one must give some proof of his wit and reading 
there) met with acceptance above what was lookt for, and other things 
which I had shifted in scarcity of Books and Conveniences to patch up 
amongst them, were receiv’d with written Tncomiums, which the Italian is 
not forward to bestow on men of this side the Alps, I began thus far to 
assent both to them and divers of my friends here at home , and not less 
to an inward prompting which now grew daily upon me, that by labour 
and intent study, (which 1 take to be my portion m this Life) joyn’d with 
the strong propensity of Nature, I might perhaps leave something so written 
to after times, as they should not wilingly let it die ’ 
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This IB Milton speaking in prose, ‘with his Garland and singing Robes 
about him ’ ; it is not the speech of ordinary life, nor of ordinary people 
in any age But even when Milton descends to a very different level and 
expresses such human feelings and passions as personal hatred, prejudice, 
and intolerance, his style is never that ol the common man; like his own 
hero, he is never ‘ less than Archangel ruined ' 

No less remarkable than Milton in possessing a prose style aloof from, 
and unrelated to, that which is typical of the age, is his near contempo- 
rary Sir Thomas Browne, from whom we quote three passages 

Rdigio Medici, Y\. II, Sec ii (Ed of 1659) 

‘Now for my life, it is a miracle of thirty years which to relate, were not 
a history but a piece of Poetry, and would sound to common cares like a 
fable, for the world I count it not an Inne, but an Hospital, and a place, 
not to live, but to dye in The world that I regard is my sclfe, it is the 
Microcosine of mine own frame, that I cast mine eye on , for the other, 
1 use It but like my (jlobe. and tume it round sometimes for my recreation 
Men that looke upon rny outside, perusing only my condition, and fortunes, 
doe erre in my altitude, for 1 am above Atlas his shoiildtrs The earth 
is a point not onely in respect of the heavens above us, but of ihat heavenly 
and celestiall pan within us that masse of flesh that circumscribes mee, 
limits not my niinde , that surlace that lels the heavens it hath an end, 
cannot perswade mee I have any, I take my cinle to bee above three 
hundred and sixty, though the number of the Aite doe measure my body. 

It comprehendeth not my mind whilst 1 study to find how I am a 

Microcosme or little world, I find my self something more than the great ' 

From Vulgar Errors, Book III, chap xxii 

‘As lor Its possibility we shall not at present dispute, nor will we affirm 
that Iron ingested, receiveth in the stomack of the Oestridge no alteration at 
all, but if any such there be, wc suspect this efftcl rather from some way 
of corrosion, then any of digestion , not any liquid reduction or tendance 

to chilification by the power ol natural heat, but r,ither some attrition 

from an acide and vitriolous humidity in the sioinack, which may absterse 
and shave the scorious parts thereof 

From Hydriotaphia, chap v 

‘There is nothing strictly immortall, but immortality, whatever hath no 
beginning may be conhdent of no end All others have a dependent 
being, and within the reach of destruction, which is the peculur of that 
necessary essence that cannot destroy it self , And the highest strain of 
□mnipotency to be so powerfully constituted as not to suffer even from the 
power of itself Hut the sufficiency of Christian Immortality frustrates all 
earthly glorj, and the quality of either stare after death, makes a folly nt 
posthumous memory God who can onely destroy our souls, and hath 
assured our resurrection, either of our bodies or names hath directly 
promised no duration Wherein there is so much chance that the baldest 
Expectants have found Ujihappy frustration , and to hold long subsistence, 
seems but to scape in oblivion But man is a Noble Animal, splendid in 
ashes, and pompous in the gr.ivc, solemnizing Nativities and Deaths, 
with equall lustre, nor omitting Ceremonies of bravery, in the infamy of 
his nature.' 

The first passage above quoted, and much of the work from whicli it 
comes, IS the nearest approach which Sir Thomas Browne makes to 
a natural style m his great works themselves The Epistles to Thomas 
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Le Gros, and to Nicholas Bacon, and the Preface, to the Reader, of 
Rtligio Medici are, on the whole, free from the auihor’s peculiar manner- 
isms, and while they lack the qualities which distinguish the best writing 
of the age, are not very differeni fiom the general lun of such productions. 

Every element in this author’s characicristic style is intensely individual 
the vocibulary — a marvellous assemblage of costly incrustations — the 
word order, the whole structure and cadence of the sentence. The last 
chapter ol Hydrioiaphia is a veritable tour de force , it soars to an almost 
incredible pitch of sustained eloquence, which never falters nor declines 
in intensity and volume, from the opening to the clostng woids. 

It IS probable that whether Sir Thomas Browne s contemporaries 
enjoyed his style or not, it appeared to them nearly as bizarre as it docs to 
us It would be interesting to know, for instance, what Dryden, who was 
born about a quarter of a century later than Browne, and outlived him 
by eighteen years, thought of ihe style of Hydnotaphia. 

We may now with advantage pass to Sir John Suckling and Cowley, 
both of whom are contrasted by Dryden with the writers of the former 
age — Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Kleicher — as exhibiting 
the best qualities of his own, qualities to which ihe older writers had not 
yet attained 'Shakespeare’s language is likewise a little obsolete', says 
Dryden in Fssav of Dramatic Poesy (p 0i), and again, ' they ’ (the writers 
of the former age) ‘ can produce nothing so courtly writ, or which ex- 
presses so much the conversation of a gentleman, as Sir John Suckling, 
nothing so even, sweet, and flowing, as Mr Waller, nothing so majestic, 
so correct, as Sir John Uenhain , nothing so elevated, so copious, and 
full of spirit, as Mr Cowley ’ (ibid , pp 34-5) 

We are not immediately concerned with the ultimate justness of this 
appraisement of relative literary values, but merely with the fact that 
Dryden wishes to emphasize the difference of language which separates 
the older writers from those of his own day ' I hat an alteration is lately 
made in ours (our language), or since the writeis of the last age (m 
which I include Shakespeare, Fletcher, and Jonson), is manifest’ 
{Dramatic Poetry of the I ast Age, ^ 164) This will be manifest also 
to the reader who has studied the various specimens given above when 
he compares them with the short quotations from Dryden, and still more 
so when he considers longer passages of this great man, But, not to 
anticipate, let us hrst see how Sir John Suckling ' expresses the conversa- 
tion of a gentleman ’ I take this to refer not merely to the dialogue of 
his plays, but to his writing as a whole, to the ease, the lack of stiffness, 
and the well-bred self-possession and naturalness which pervade all he 
wrote 

Here is one of his letters to ‘Aglaura’ 

' My dear Dear, — Think I have kissed your letter to nothing and now 
know not what to answer, or that, now I am answering, I am kissing 
you to nothing, and know not how to go on' For, you must pardon, 
i' must hale all 1 send you here, because it expresses nothing in respect 
of what It leaves behind with me And O' why should I write then ^ 
Vf.’y should 1 not come myself? Those tyrants, business, honour, and 
necL "sity, what h.ive they to do with you and 1 ? W hy should we not do 
love's 'onrmands before theirs, whose sovereignly is but usurped upon us ’ 
Shall w not smell roses 'cause others do look on, or gather them 
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'cause there are prickles, and samcthing that would hinder us ? Dear, 
1 fam would, and know no hindrance but what must come from you, 
and why should any come? Since 'tis not 1 but you, must be sensible 
how much time we lose, it being long tune since 1 was not myself but 
yours' (Works, it, pp 197-8) 

The following is in a very different strain, and is taken from the Dis 
course of Rehgion (Wolks, 11, pp >45-6) 

‘The strangest, though most epidemical, disease of all religions has been 
an imagination men have had that the imposing painful and difficult things 
upon themselves was the best way to appease the Deity, grossly thinking 
the chief service and delight of the Creator to consist in the tortures and 
sufferings of the creature How laden with changeable and unnecessary 
Ceremonies the Jews were, their feasts, cireumcisions, sacrihces, great Sab- 
baths and little Sabbaths, fasts, burials, indeeo almost all worship sufficiently 
declare, and that the Mahometans are much more infected appears by . 
lancing themselves with knives, putting out their eyes upon the sight of 
their prophet’s tomb, and the like Our religion teaches us to bear 

afflictions patiently when they fall upon us, but not to force them upon 
ourselves I for we believe the God we serve wise enough to choose his 
own service, and therefore presume not to add to His commands ' 

It IS hardly temerarious to date the beginning of typical seventeenth- 
century prose from Suckling 

In him we find, almost for the first time, the accents of that age which 
has given to succeeding generations the models of clarity, elegance, and 
urbanity Dj'ing in 1642, Suckling was ‘taken away from the evil to 
come ’ , but if he was sp ircd the mortification of seeing the tr'umph of the 
USUI per and the martyrdom of the King, neither did he enjoy the frolics 
of the Restoration, nor know the later jierfections of English speech in 
literature and in Us colloquial forms 

From Suckling we naturally pass to Cowley, and consider a passage 
from an Essay 


Of my Self. 

‘ It IB a hard and nice Subject for a man to write of himself, it grates his 
own heart to say any thing of disparagement, and the Readers Lars to hear 
any thing of praise from him There is no danger from me of offending him 
in this kind , neither my Mind, nor my Body, nor my I'ortiine, allow me any 
materials for that Vanity It is sufficient, for rny own contentment that 
they have preseived me from being scandalous, or remarkable on the 
defective side Rut besides that, 1 sli ill here speak of my self, only in 
relation to the subject of these precedent discourses, and shall be likelier 
thereby to fall into the contniipt, than rise up to the estimation of most 
people As far as my mt 11101 y can return baik into my past Life, before 
1 knew, or was capable of guessing whai the World, or Gloiies, or Business 
of It were, the natural alh ctions of my boul g.ive a secret bent of avirsion 
from them, as some f'l mts arc said to turn away from others, by an 
Antipathy imperceptible to themselves, and inscrutable to Mans under- 
standing I-ven when I was a very young Boy at School, instead of 
running about on Holydays, and playing with my Fellows, I was wont 
to steal from them and walk into the I lelds, either alone with a Book, or 
with some one Companion, if 1 could find any of the same Temper 1 was 
then too so much an Enemy 10 constraint that my Masters could never 
prevail on me, by any perswasions, or encouragements, to learn without 
Book the common Rules of Grammar, in which they dispenced with me 
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alone, lecause they found 1 made a. shift to do the usual exercise out of 
my own reading and observation ’ 

With Cowley the new era is well on its way This is no longer the 
diction of the ‘ last age ' It has all the grace of the seventeenth century 
in Its middle period, none of the eccentricities of Bi owne, none of the soaring 
above human life and common modes of expression that is felt in the prose 
of Milton, none of the frigid didactics or haughty aloofness of Bacon. 
The style of Cowley’s prose Essays has given to these works a perma- 
nence which ih^ir intrinsic interest alone would hardly have secured It 
is familiar without overstepping the bounds of good manners, easy without 
lapsing into slovenliness, and it preserves stateliness without sacrificing 
intimacy It is colloquial in the best sense What Dr Spratt affirms 
of his conversation is true of his writings — ‘ In his Speech neither the 
pleasantness excluded giavity, nor was the sobriety of it inconsistent with 
delight ’ 

In Cowley are found neither the lofty eloquence of Dryden’s noblest 
passages, nor the pointed brilliancy of Congreve The former was alien 
to the altogether slighter character of the elder poet, while the latter 
belongs peculiarly to the Restoration 

And this brings us to Dryclen, whose style in ‘ the other harmony of 
prose’ we shall observe as he acts as our guide to the matter in hand — 
the development of, English literary and colloquial style after the age of 
Elizabeth 

In the Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of the Last Age (Essays, vol i, 
p. 174, See) Dr} den says 

‘ I have always acknowledged the wit of our predecessors, with all the 
veneration which becomes me, but 1 am sure their wit was not that of 
gentlemen, there was ever somewhat that was ill-bred and clownish in it, 
and which conlessed the ronversaiion of the authors 

‘And this leads me to the last and greatest advantage of our writing, 
which proceeds from lomiersatiim In the age wherein these poets lived, 
there was less of gallantry than m ours, neither did they keep the best 
company of theirs Their fortune has been much like that of Epicurus, 
m the retirement of his gaidens, to live almost unknown, and to be 
celebrated after their decease I cannot find that any of them had been 
conversant in courts, except Hen Jonson ; and his genius lay not so much 
that way, as to make an improvement by it. Greatness was not then so easy 
of access, nor conversation so free, as now U is 1 cannot, therefore, 
conceive it any insolence to affirm, that, by the knowledge and pattern of 
their wit who writ before us, and by the advantage of our own conversation, 
the discourse and raillery of our comedies excel what has been written 
by them ’ 

It IS necessaiy to note that, as Mr Ker points out in the Preface to his 
edition of the Essays, Dryden uses Wti in the larger sense of propriety of 
language, and also in the narrower and stricter sense of sharpness of con- 
ceit In the above passage it appears to be used in the former sense 

Dryden here advances several important propositions The dramatic 
writers his predecessors did exhibit in their plays the actual speech of 
their age — the style ' confessed the conversation of the authors ’ , but it 
was not the conversation of gentlemen, not the best example ol the 
speech of their age therefore, but that of clownish and ill-bred persons , 
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the dramatic writing ol his own age also expresses the ‘ conversation ’ of 
the time, but now, being based upon a more refined and polislied type 
of this, ‘ the discourse and raillery of our comedies excel ' those of his 
predecessors 

Dryden proceeds 

‘Now, if they ask me, whence it is that our conversation is so much 
refined? I must freely, and without flattery, ascribe it to the Court, and 
m It, particularly to the King, whose example gives a law to it His own 
misfortunes, and the nation's, afforded him an opportunity which is rarely 
allowed to sovereign princes, I mean of travelling, and being conversant 
in the most polished courts of Europe, and thereby cultivating a spirit 
which was formed by nature to receive the impressions of a gallant and 
generous education At his return, he found a nation lost as much in 
barbarism as m rebellion , and as the excellency of his nature forgave 
the one, so the excellency of his ni.inncrs lefornitd ihc other The 
desire of imitating so great a pattern firsl awakened the dull and heavy 
spirits of the English from their natural reservedness , loosened them 
from their stiff forms of conv'ersalion, and made them easy and pliant to 
e. ch other in discouise Thus, insensibly, our way of living became more 
free , and the hre of English wit which was before stifled under a con- 
strained melancholy way ol breeding, began first to display its force, by 
mixing the solidity of our nation with the air and gaiety of our neighbours 
This being granted to be true, it would be a wonder il the poets, whose 
work IS iinilation, should be the only persons in three kingdoms who 
should not receive advantage by it , or if they should not more easily 
imitate the wit and conversation of the present age than of the past ’ 

It results from the various remarks quoted from Dryden that he was 
conscious of great differences between the speech of his own time as 
reflected in literary works, and more particularly in dramal'c literaluie, and 
that of the Elizabethans This difference Dryden liolils to bi pre-ally to 
the advantage of his own conlemporanes, and he attributes tlie impiove- 
ment to the refinement and polish of the language of the Court under 
Charles II The ‘ stiff forms of conversation ’ had passed away 

Diyden's complaint against the older writers is in reality threefold : 
their language is 'obsolete', it was based upon bad models, it has 
often a certain incorrectitude. 

The obsolescence of these wnters, in so far as it existed, is not a 
reasonable ground of complaint, since it is inseparable Irom the ncnmal 
development of speech The other two charges are to a great extent 
part and parcel of the first It is inadmissible that Shakespeare was not 
acquainted with the best colloquial English of his time, or lhat when he 
chose he could not make Ins characters speak like gentlemen The 
colloquial convention had changed greatly during the century or so 
between Shakespeare and Dryden, and it is this difference between them 
that Dryden mistakes for clownishness ’ in the older poets In the same 
way Dryden’s contemporaries speak of the 'rude unpolished strain’ of 
Chaucer, and Dryden himself cannot praise this poet's verse more highly 
than in comparing it to the ' rude music of a Scotch tune 

As for the ' incorrectness ’, some of it no doubt, judged by the strictest 
standards, had a real existence, but as Profe=isnr Sir Walter Raleigh says 
of Shakespeare — ' the syntax and framework of his sentences have all ihe 
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freedom of impulsive speech and again — ' He breaks through grammar 
only to get nearer to the heart of things 

Some of the constructions which fall under Dr) den's censure are 
perfectly normal in the sixteenth century, as, for instance, Ben Jonaon’s 
Contain your spirit in more stricter bounds, which is a very usual 
form of the Comparative among the Elizabethans, and continued in 
colloquial use after their day (cl p 326, below) But it is not from 
the consideration of isolated features of this kind that the essential 
character of the language of an age is to be apprehended This is 
the result of innumerable factors — vocabulary, the particular associations 
attached to certain uonls, the order of these in the sentence, the balance 
and cadence of the sentence, the peculiar movement, one might almost 
say the speed of the utterance The general impression of the t)pical 
sevenlet nth-century style at its best is one of rapidity, lightness, ease, supple- 
ness, and grace It is almost imposs ble to conceive that the dialogue 
winch »e line! in Sir Thomas More’s Life, in that of VVolsej's Life by 
Cavendish, or in Euphues, could have rattled and flashed along with the 
same swift inevitablcness which is felt to belong to the dialogues of Dryden’s 
best manner, to those of Otway, of Vanbrugli, or even of Mrs Aphra Behn, 
and, above all, to those of Congreve (see examples on pp 369* 397, &c ) 

In this connexion it is interesiing to recall the views propounded by 
Bacon in his Short Notes for Civil Conversation, which no doubt were 
shared by many in his day. 

‘ It IS necessary to use a stcdfasi countenance, not wavering with action, 
as in moving the head or hand too much, which sheweth a fantastical light, 
and fickle operation of the spirit Only it is sufficient with leisure to 

use a modest action in either 

In all kinds of speech, either pleasant, grave, severe or ordinary, it is 
convenient to speak leisurely, and rather dravvlingly, than hastily, because 
hasty speech confounds the memory, and oftentimes, be ides unseemliness, 
drives a man either to a non-plus or unseemly stammering, harping upon 
that which should follow , whereas a slow speech confirmeth the memory, 
addeth a conceit of wisdom to the hearers, besides a seemhness of speech 
and countenance.' 

This passage appears to recommend a gesture and a manner of utter- 
ance as sobei and slow-moving as the style m which the advice is 
couched. Precept and example are here become identical These few 
sentences of Bacon have the atmosphere of bis age, and certainly they 
neither lack anything of the leisurelmess winch he enjoins in conversa- 
iion, nor err on the side of sprighilmess of movement which would 
correspond to the ‘wavering with action ' in uttered speech 

If we put these and similar passages of this age side by side with others 
from the later seventeenth cenlur), the difference between the Elizabethan 
and the posl-Revolution sentciicus in what we have called the general 
mode of movement it once becomes apparent 

1 his cliaiaclerisfiL niovtment will depend very largely upon the 
sentence structure, word order, and sintax, to some extent also upon 
accidence, and ujion the general habils of pronunciation It is the subtle 
fusion of all these factors whit li gives to the language of an age its special 
flavour, character, and atmosphere Only the grosser and more obvious 
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of ihc elements which compose the whole submit to our analysis There 
are hosts of impionderables which no philological microscope can focus 

To the critics of Dryden's day there was only one test of supreme 
excellence in English style, and that was conformity to their own 
standards What differed from these was suspect, and it was natural 
that, convinced that ‘ Well-placing ol words for the sweetness ol pro- 
nunciation was not known till Mi Waller introduced it’, the men of the 
seventeenth century should feel, in reading diligently the works ol 
Shakespeare and hletcher, that a man who understood Fngl sli would 
‘find in every page either some soKcisni of speech, or some notorious 
flaw in sense’ It is well to rtmtrnljcr that Diydcn, allhouirh he may 
try to justify his strictures by producing a series of ex implcs of the 
supposed improprieties of the Eli/ ibelhans, is simply jirolesting against 
what IS to him archaic and unfamiliar 11 owes er much we may be alive 
to the differences between ihe English of the age of Shakespeare and 
that of the age of Dryden, it is evident that Diyden himsell and the men 
of his time felt these differences far more keenly To be obsolete was to 
be inferior, and the charges of ‘ clownishness ’, and the assertion that 
the ‘ wit ' of the earlier dramatic writers was ‘ ill bred amount to no more 
than an insistence that the colloquial style, and with it the style of prose 
generally, had changed 

This IS perhaps the proper place to reiterate what was insisted upon 
in general terms in the earlier chapters, that the literary and colloquial 
styles of any age are most intimately related 

The style of literary prose is alive and expressive, chiefly in sc> far as 
it IS rooted in that of colloquial utterance The general atmosphere of 
both IS the same m any given age It may be safely affirmed that a 
piece of prose which is genuinely typical of the period in which it is pio- 
duced, no matter how highly-wrought and finished it may be, will not 
sound strange when read aloud and judged by the colloquial standards of 
Its own day. Dryden attributes the inipiovemenl of dramatic literature in 
his day to the polishing of conversation since the Restoration. It may be 
said that dramatic slyle necessarily aims al reproducing cc'nvcrsalioii at its 
best, and that the relation between this genre of liter, iturc and the col- 
loquial language is closer than that beiween the hitter and any other 
form of writing To recognize this is not to exclude the extension of 
the principle to other kinds of prose We may make eveiy possible 
allowance for differences which distinguish the vaiious types of colloquial 
speech from each other, according to the occasion which calls them 
forth, and for those differences again which natuialh divide the stile o' 
uttered speech from that of written prose, of wliatevcr kind thii may be, 
yet we must recognize that at a given period the language is everywheie 
one and the same — within the limits of the same dialect — and that 
written and uttered language, passing through the various gradations 
from the most familiar and colloquial to the most elevated and carefully 
finished, are all of a piece, they all represent merely dillerent ways of 
using the same instrument, they breathe the same general spirit and 
atmosphere, and express, in divers tones, the same characteristic genius 
of the age to which they belong 

This is why the changing genius of a language such as English may 
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be illustrated by means of literary prose' If this has changed, it ii 
because the colloquial language has changed first Everything which 
IS true of one is true of the other, allowing for the different conditions 
under which conversation and writing are severally produced Dryden’s 
account of the English of his age, although this refers primarily to that 
of literature, is applicable also to the colloquial language 

The change in English style from the close of the age of Elizabeth 
to the Restoration has been illustrated above from the more polished 
and deliberate types of literary prose , the more specifically colloquial 
types will be displayed later on in their proper place, in the general survey 
of colloquial English 

Passing on to the next generation after Dr^den we come naturally 
to Swift, whose various treatises on the English of his own day and that 
of the age immediately preceding this, are very instructive 

7 hey consist (i) of a short article in the Taller {'Ho 230, Sept 28, 
1710), (a) a burlesque entitled A compkle Colleclion of Genteel and 
Ingenious Conversation, &c,, known also by the shorter title of Polite 
Conversations {']) A Proposal for tor ret ting, improiing, and ascertaining 
the Tnglish Tongue, In a letter to the lord high treasurer of Great 
Britain This is dated Beb 22, 1711-12 

These three documents are ail in the nature of an indictment of the 
fashionable English o( the period, on various grounds — that there is 
a great deal of deliberate affectation , that this takes the form of ‘ corrupt- 
ing ' the pronunciation — sometimes by leaving out vowels, so that 
awkward combinations of consonants are brought about — sometimes 
by dropping whole syllables and otherwise ‘ clipping ' woids , a further 
form of affectation is the use of what we should call ' slang ’ words and 
phrases, another is the persistent use of set words, lags, and phrases, so 
that conversation degenerates into a mere string of clich/s The most 
elaborate of these articles is the Introduction to the Polite Conversations, 
which describes, in a vein of iron), some ol the chief features of fashion- 
able pronunciation, as well as the various airs and graces of manner 
which distinguish the bearing of genteel persons in social intercourse 
A much more serious document, though perhaps hardly more instructive, 
from the amount of light which it throws upon the actual habiti of speech 
of the peiiod, is the Letter to the Lord Treasurer The great interest of 
this lies in the author’s attempt to discover the causes of the corrupting 
tendencies which he censuies and to trace them to their different sources 
Throughout these treatises Swifi includes both writers and speakers under 
a common condemnation, referring specifically now to one, now to the 
other 

Perhaps the first point in Swift’s Zr/Zer to the Lord Treasurer which will 
strike the reader who is familiar with Dryden's views concerning the 
English style of his own day compared with that of the Elizabethans, 
IS the remarkable divergence between the views taken by these two 
great writers Bom in 1667, Swift was just a generation younger 
than Dryden. We have seen what Dryden thought of the Eliza- 
bethans as writers, and how superior to them he considered his own 
contemporaries 

In contrast to this we find Swift saying of the former — ‘ The period, 
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wherein the English tongue received most improvement, 1 take to 
commence with the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and to con- 
clude with the great rebellion in forty-two ’ Now for Swift’s opinion of 
the effect of the Restoration upon English style ‘ During the usurpation, 
such an infusion of enthusiastic jargon prevailed in every VTiting, as was 
not shaken off in many years after To this succeeded that licentiousness 
which entered with the restoration, and from infecting our religion and 
morals fell to corrupt our language , which last was not like to be much 
improved by those, who at that time made up the court of King Charles 
the Second , either such who had followed him in his banishment, or 
who had been altogether conversant in the dialect of those fanatic limes , 
or young men who had been educated in the same country ; so that the 
court, which used to be the standard of propriety and correctness of 
speech, was then, and I think hath ever since continued, the worst school 
in England for that accomplishment , and so will remain, till better care 
be taken in the education of our young nobility, that they may set out 
into the world with some foundation of literature, in order to qualify 
them for patterns of politeness The consequence of this defect in our 
writing may appear from plays, and other compositions written for enter- 
tainment within 6fty years past, filled with a succession of affected 
phrases and new conceited words, either borrowed from the current style 
of the court, or from those, who under the character of men of wit and 
pleasure pretended to give the law Many of these refinements have 
already been long antiquated, and are now hardly intelligible, wbich^ is 
no wonder when they were the product only of ignorance and caprice ’ 

The function of the Court of Charles II then, in regaid to English, was, 
from Swift's point of view hardly that which Dryden attributed to it 

After the courtiers and ‘dunces of figure’. Swift passes to ‘anoiher 
set of men who have contributed very much to the spoiling of the English 
tongue , I mean the poets from the time of the restoration The fault 
of these writers is alleged to be that they abbreviate words ' to fit lliem 
to the measure of their verses, and this they have frequently done so very 
injudiciously, as to form such harsh unharmonious sounds that none but 
a northern ear could endure they have joined the most obdurate con- 
sonants without one intervening consonant, only to shorten a syllable 
It was maintained that words 'pronounced at length sounded faint and 
languid ’- 

‘ This was a pretence to take up the same custom in prose, so that 
most books we see nowadays are full of these manglings and abbrcvia 
tions ' Swift gives instances of the fault complained of — drudg <f, disturb u, 
rthu)d d^ jirdg* d ^Ve may note in passing that the omission of the vowel 
of the suffix -td had been in vogue for centuries, but if Swift is to be 
relied upon, there must have st 11 been many in his day who pronounced 
the P P suffix in the above words as a separate syllable 

The next cause — ‘perhaps borrowed from the former which has 
' contributed not a little to the maiming of our language, is a foolish 
opinion, advanced of late years that we ought to spell exactly as we 
speak ’ Swift naturally condemns phonetic spelling on various grounds 
For us the most interesting of those alleged u that ' Not only the several 
towns and counties of England have a different way of pronouncing, but 
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even here in London they clip their words after one manner about court, 
another in the city, and a third in the suburbs ’ If all these varieties 
were reduced to writing it ' would entirely confound orthography'. 

The last source of 'corruption' mentioned by Swift is a certain school 
of young men from the Univer'iiiies ‘ terribly possessed with a fear of 
pedantry', who from hiS description wish to be what we should call ‘up 
to date ' ‘ They come up to town, reckon all iheir errors for accom- 

plishments, borrow the newest set of phrases; and if they take a pen into 
their hands, all the odd words tliey have picked up in a coffee-house, or 
at a gaming ordinary are produced as flowers of style, and tht ir orthography 
refined to ihe utmost' Such a ‘strange race of wits', with their ‘ c^uaint 
fopperies ' of manner and speech, exist in every age Their mannerisms 
rarely pass be)'ond their immediate clique, and have no more permanence 
than foam on the river 

Swift's indictment appears at first sight rather a grave one It is not 
altogether clear whether he objects more to certain habits of pronuncia- 
tion, or to tho^e tricks of spelling, certainly common in his dav, which 
were supposed to represent those pronunciations It is possible that 
Swift did not distinguish very clearly between sound and symbol, and 
included both under a common curse When we remember the many 
peculiarities of pronunciation, eccentric as we should think them, which 
were prevalent during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, more 
particularly in the way of dropping consonants in various positions (see 
pp 196, Ac), we might supjiose that Swift’s criticism is directed against 
this mode of jironunciation, slovenly and slipshod as it would be considered 
at the present time Some readers might be inclined to say, ‘ Here is 
Swift, a man of taste, refinement, and by no means unacquainted with 
the fashionable world of his day, but he censures the careless speech of 
his period Is it fair to assume, in the face of Swifts strong disapproba- 
tion, that the best speakers really spoke in the manner suggested by the 
writers in the V’er n<y Memoirs or the Wentworlh Papers V It maybe 
well to inquire wliai it really is with which Swift finds fault The few 
examples given in the Letter to the Lord Treasurer are really of no 
meaning, unless the strictures passed ujion them refer primal ily to the 
spelling The Toiler article, however, gives a letter which is evidently 
intended to illustrate as many as possible of the ‘ late refinements crept 
into our language' They do not amount to very much — to ha' come , 
I’d ha bro / 'um , ha’nt don't ' haven't done it ' ; do' I ‘do it ' , that 's poaz , 
to g imsel/ airs , their phizz's , the htpps , promts’ t upon Rep 'reputation', 
*ncog , mob — instead of — , '/jj , ion/rr’rf, and a few more Some 
of these, such as ha, do’t, that's, Ac, were already well-established foims, 
at least a century or a century and a half old 

The really new, or comparatively new, abbreviations are rep, phiia, 
mob, pozM, plenipo, Ac The number of these irunc.ited words which 
appear already in the latter part of the sevenieenih century was never 
very large, and most have now become obsolete, mob being the only one 
which has passed into permanent and universal use Pozz has vanished, 
rep still lingered m the phrase demirep in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, phizz barely survives, as a half-facetious word which amuses no 
one and which few now employ 
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We look in vjin amonp Swift’s examples for what were indeed 
the characteristic pronunciations from the sixteenth to late in the 
eiphteenth century, foi instances of the dropping of consonants in the 
middle and at the end of words Why does Swift not mention Lunnon, 
Wensday, Chrnmas, greahs (foi greahs/), re<:ptck, houues (for hounds)} 
How IS It that the common habit of adding a or / at the end of a woid 
has escaped him? Why docs he allow such pi enunciations as lafi i^ox 
laugh), gnioald (grnn al), varmtnl (vermin), and a dozen more of the 
same kind to pass without notice? In Chapter VIII numerous instances 
are given of these and similar omissions and additions, and it will be 
observed that not a few are taken from the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries It is inconceivable that Swift should not have 
heard these pronunciations, yet they do not fall under his lash Why 
not ? Because they were so widespread among the best speakers that to 
take exception to tliem would have been to fall foul of the F'nglish of all 
his contemporaiies, his own included Does not Swift himself rhyme 
vermin wiLli ferment, thus implying cither that he pronounced a / at the 
end of the lorrner. or dropped one at the end of the latter? Let the 
reader glance at the lists on pp 217— zo, and he will probably come to the 
conclusion that these things were so common, so muth part of the fabric 
of English pronunciation in Swift’s day, that he did not notice them, 
indeed that he himself shared the universal habit of his age In the long, 
satirical Introduction to the Polite Conversations, he refcis again to pozz 
and ham (bamboozle) and shortenings of ihat class, as in the Letter, and 
further to can't, han't, shan't, couldn t, tsn t, &c , where it is surely rather 
the spelling than the suggestesl pronunciation which is aimed at He 
does, however, refer to (our words whose proiiunciaiion was didcrent in 
his day from what it is in our own, and we must perhaps suppose, from 
the fact that these words are mentioned, that Swift did not himself pro- 
nounce them according to the manner usual to his conicmporaries 

These words aie tearnen for learning, jometry iox geometry, vardi for 
verdict, and lard for lord On the various point-, involved see pp 289, 
303, 242, below Probahlv lard was in any case going out of fashion 

Swift IS not a purist in pronunciation , at any rate he is not bent upon 
reforming the fixed habits of his time, however much he may dislike the 
mere passing fashions which he regards as '■phemeral affectations He 
sees on the one side a rather vulgar slanginess, and on the other ai. equally 
intolerable preciocity. 

He IS mainly concerned with propriety of vocabulary and diction, and 
he dislikes neologisms It is evidently upon these grounds that Swift 
objects to the stjle of the dramatists of the Restoration What he con- 
siders as ‘ a succession of affected phrases and new conceited woide ’ 
was to Drjden the embodiment of all that is gay, gallant, and piohte, as it 
was exhibited in the easy and elegant conversation of King Charles’s 
Coiiit It IS apparently this very identity between the diction of literature 
and that of life which is condemned by Swift or if, theoieiically, he would 
not deny the necessity of this, he at any rate disapproves of those very 
models of colloquial English which Dryden most admires. To this 
extent then, and in theory, il not in practice. Swift represents the view of 
the academic pedant, and Dry den that of the urbane man of the world. 
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If we consider the general character of the English of the average 
printed books after the first decade of the seventeenth century, compared 
with that of a similar class of work in the preceding century, we observe 
a far greater uniformity of spelling and of dialect generally Only rarely 
do we find, here and there, those occasional spellings whicli we have seen 
occurring with surprising frequency in books of all kinds, down to the 
end of the reign of Elizabeth, and even, to some extent, for the first few 
years of the seventeenth century. 

The spelling and accidence of literary E'nglish, especially when printed, 
have gradually become crystallized, deviations from the recognized standard 
are more and more rare, and those trifling variations from this w'hich do 
occur are of no importance, as a rule, in ihi owing light upon the changes 
of language What is true of pnnted literature is true, in a general way, 
and with certain important exceptions, of the English preserved in thi 
letters of the peiiod Whereas in the former century we found that such 
writers as Sir Thomas Smith, Barnabe Googc, Asebam, Cranmer, Lvlj , 
and so on, often employ very instructive spellings in ilieir private corre- 
spondence, and that they retain cerlani dialectal ieaturcs in the forms anil 
accidence, such things are increasingly hard lo find dunng the seventeenth 
century among persons of the same tjpc 'J hus if we examine the con- 
siderable collection of lettcis coiilained in Ellis’s nine volumes, we find 
thai whereas on almost eveiy page of the sixteenth-i entur;' letters several 
lorms of great interest occur, these are remarkably rare later on. Oribo- 
graphy and grammar are uniform and stereotyped, and more than tins, 
the [lersonages whose correspondence is presented to us, mostly highly 
educated officials, courtiers, and bishops, adhere with great consistency 
to the orthodox spelling 

On the other hand, a priceless collection of letters for our purpose 
exists in the ^Verney Memoirs, which cover pracUcally the last three 
quarters of the seventeenth century These four volumes are an inex- 
haustible treasure-house of material for the study of seventeenlh-century 
colloquial English The letters are principally those ol Sir Ralph Verncy, 
his wife (and later of his children), his sisters and brothers, liis uncle 
Dr Denton, his aunts and cousins, besides many other persons among 
the intimate friends of the family There are a few letters from humbler 
persons, bailiffs and other dependants, but the vast majority are from 
people of the same social standing, men and women belonging lo 
the class of country gentry, some of iheni, as m the case of several of 
Sir Ralph's sisters, living pietiy continuously in the countiy — at Claydon 
on the borders of Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire — others, such as 
Lady Hobart, Mrs. Eure, Mrs Sbeiard, and Dr Demon, living principally 
in London. Dr Denton, a member of an old Buckinghamshire county 
family, was a man of considerable cultivation who was educated at 
Oxford, where he studied medicine, and subsequently became a fashion- 
able physician in London , his opinions concerning both health and 


* Lm important only becanse less nnmeroui are the letters in the Verney Papers 
(Litters and Papers of the Verney Family, Ed Hruce, Camden Soc 1853 1 to which 
leference is often made below These come down to 1639, with which dace the later 
collection begins 
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other grave pioblems of life were greatly prized by all his family and 
friends, including his close relatives, the Veineys 

A very large proportion of the letters in the Memoirs are from ladies, 
and It lb from these that we obtain the greater number of those occasional 
departures from the conventional spelling which shed so much light upon 
current pronunciation. But these spdlings are by no means confined to 
the letters of the ladies Sir Ralph himself, his brothers, his sons, Dr 
Denton, and Sic John Buigoyne, 10 mention no others, all now and then 
employ spellings of the same kind as those found in the letters of the 
female correspondents, and the indications given by thes- '-pelhngs, 
though less frequent, point in exactly the same dirrction as the spellings 
of the ladies, and suggest an identic il pronunciation Thus we are by 
no means justified in supposing that the ladies habiluilly used a more 
careless and slipshod mode of speech than the men of their family and 
class If the Verney ladies spell phonetically, and in sucli a wav as to 
imply what we should now call a careless and even illiterate pronunciation, 
thiB IS because they read less than their men folk, and wen h Ss familiar 
with the orthodox spelling of printed books To spill badly was not 
a ground of reproach m the seventeenth, nor even in the eighteenth, century 
It IS not a plausible suggestion that the ladies of a family spoke other- 
wise than their sons and brothers, and indeed ine evidence is all against 
such a supposition Regional dialect does not appear in the letleis of 
these Buckinghamshire ladies and their friends, and the characteristic 
features revealed bv the Verney Memoirs seem lo be those of the English 
of the age as spoken among the upper classes 1 here seems lo fie no 
reason for supposing that the pronunciations recorded, anrl the easy- 
going grammar of the letters, were not those in general use As one 
reads these Memoirs one has a very vivid impression of reality, and no 
amount of study of the purely literary works of the jieriod on the one 
hand, or of the contemporary wi iters on English pronunciation on the 
other, can possibly give such an insight into the actual pronunciation and 
the familiar, unstudied diction of the seventeenth century, as is to be 
gained from a perusal of these documents, written on the whoie, as we 
have said, by persons of the same class, but various in character, tempera- 
ment, education, and the general circumstances of their lives It might 
lie said that the whole of the sevenleeiith-cenlury colloquial English is 
here, in its various degrees of familiarity, and also of more studied 
utterance The number of persons whose letters appear makes the col- 
lection truly representative of the age, and we can observt the diffenng 
modes of expression of three generations Every mood finds expressu n, 
and almost every shade of temperament, and if none of the wriicrs has 
the pen of a S^vignd or a Walpole, the coi 'espondence holds us bv it^ 
intense human interest, quite apart from its value for linguistic and social 
history These letters are genuine human documents, in which I'vng 
men and women tell the story of their lives m the natural diction of their 
age, and, we must repeat, in the actual pronunciation of their age We 
are in an altogether more attractive world than that of the litigious 
Pastons and huckstering Celys, whose correspondence is nearest to that of 
the Verneys in point of linguistic interest It is worth noting that the 
spellings into which the writers in the Verney Memoirs often drop uncoil- 
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aciouBly are in many cases identical with those employed by contemporary 
wniera on pronunciation, such as Wallis and Cooper, in order to express 
the pronunciation they wish to describe 

Another collection of letters covering' about the same period as the 
Vemey Memoirs is the Correapondenoe of Dr. Baaire. This volume 
contains chiefly the letters ol the Reverend Doctor himself, and of other 
more or less eminent clergy, and these are of small value for the light 
which they throw upon the pronunciation, but the letters of Mrs Basire 
— formerly a Miss Corbet of Shropshire — -are as enlightening as those 
of the Buckinghamshire ladies The pronunciation exhibited by these 
letters shows the same general charactei as ihat of the Verneys. A lin- 
guistic uniformiiy of this kind between, on the one hand, a group of 
persons chiefly belonging to Buckinghamshire, some of them lesidmg 
in London, and on the other a lad) of the same class belonging to 
Shropshire, but living most of her life in the North of England, goes 
fai to confirm the impression regarding pronunciation which we gain 
from the Verney Memoirs, it also shows that in the latter pan of 
Ihe seventeenth century there was a Received Standard which had a 
very wide currency among people of a certain social standing From 
the spontaneous deviations from the convention in spelling winch occur 
in the letters of the Verneys and of Mrs Basire, it would be possible 
to reconstruct the pronunciation of the [leiiod with considerable minute- 
ness and no little ceitamty The Standard thus reached is that which 
might be adopted were it desired to reproduce the pronunciation of 
the great Restoration dramatists If it be thought that the modes of 
speech of the Vernevs and Mrs Dasire are too careless and unstudied for 
the sparkling dialogue of the smart ladies and gentlemen of Congreve and 
Vanbrugh, it should be remembered that these characters are almost 
exact contemporaries of Sir Raljih and Lady Verney, of Lady Sussex 
and Dr Denton , that all these personages, real and fictitious, belong to 
the same class, that, allowing for the literary polish and brilliancy 
imparted by the dramatists to the conversation of the latter, they all 
employ the same diction, grammar, and constructions 

Passing on to about a generation later than the last letters in the 
Verney Memoirs, &c , we find in the Went'worth Papers, documents 
no less important as illustiating the colloquial hiiglish of the Coutt circle 
during the first third of the eighteenth century The best letters, from 
our present point of view, are those of old Lady Wentworth, who had 
been Woman of the Bedchamber to the Queen of James II, of her son 
Peter, and of her daughter-in-law Lady Strafford '1 here are many other 
letters in the collection which are of great value for the study of eighteenth- 
century English — as indeed is nearly everything which was written during 
the first three quarters of the century — but the above are the chief. 

The general character of these letters closely resembles that of the 
Verney collection. '1 liey are miimate effusions fiom a mother to her son, 
from a wife to her husoand, from one brother to another The style of 
the three characters mentioned is absolutely unaffected and natural, and 
is clearly as close as it is possible for that of written documents to be to 
that of even day life The spelling, even of Peter Wentworth — the 
‘ Querry as he calls himself — is instructively remote from the conveii- 
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tional type, and shows ih:it the pronunciation of the period was practically 
identic^, in all essential features, with that suggested by the Verney 
correspondence- It is impossible to exaggerate the importance for our 
knowledge of seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century conversational 
English of the Verney and Wentworth letters Those who have not made 
themselves familiar with these collections, or with others of a similar 
character, have missed the richest and most vital sources of information 
Both the Verney Memoirs and the Wentworth Papers are freely drawn 
on in the later chapters of this book, but it will not be out of place to 
bring together here a few of the priceless gems of spelling which the 
former volumes contain 

As full references are given later to page and volume, as well as to 
the wnter, and the date, these are omitted here. The following forms 
are all taken from letters written between 1640 and 1688 : 

Vowel Bpelhnga 

ar for tr — lar/tnly, desarve, sarvani, sarve, presarve, divarhort, lame 
' learn ’, vartui ‘ virtues ',yarn ‘ earn marcy, &c , 4 c. 

ME ( e] — dtscraU ' discreet to spake 

i for f — stell, sperits, keten ‘ kitten ’, pell ‘ pili’, fefly, pettyful, shelings, 
untel, tec , &c 

a for IS or au shortened — 6 <z clake, becas ‘ because ’ (also itcos), faly 
‘folly’, sassages ' sausages ' 

wo- foi wa- — wore ' war warning, whot ’ what ’, woater, guorill, quollily 
washing, 4 c 

Confusion of M E i and 01 — byled \eg of mutton, implyment 'employ- 
ment gtne ‘join 

Oblige written oblege, obleging, 4 c , several times. 

TTnatressed Vowels, 

-est — gretist, sadist, 

-el — cruil/y 

-une, -ure — forlin, misfortin, 4 c , jointer, venter, futer. 

-age — conge ‘ courage ', advantig, acknoliges 

-on — pardenn, surgm ' surgeon , ribins, fashing ‘ fashion 

-day — Erydy, Mundy (days of the week) 

-oin, -oi[s) — Borgin ‘ Durgoyne ’, Shammee gloves. 

Consonantal Spellings. 

-in for -ing — seem, missin, comm, shillins, disablegm. 
w- for wh- — any ware, wig ' whig ' 

shu- for su- — shut/e (of clothes), shraded ' suited ’, shtwer ' sure ’ 

Loss of -r- — quater ' quarter ’, ‘ no father than Oxford ’, doset ‘ Dorset 
fust ‘ first ', passons ‘ persons ’ wood ‘ word ' 

Z-oj-j of other consonants — -friten (P P ), diomons, gretis (Super! ), 
Wensday, granmother, Papeses ‘ Papists ’, respeck, erumus, nex, hounes 
' hounds 

(Mrs Basire has Lonan 'London', with which cf. Lunnon referred to 
m eighteenth century See p 303 ) 

Addition of consonants — lemonds 'lemons’, night gownd, clendlynes, 
schollards, mickelmust ' Michaelmas ', hold year ' whole ', homb ' home 
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Thp^e spellings speak for themselves, and the few examples here given, 
out of hundreds equally enlightening, are sufficient to illustrate the 
importance for the student of seventeenth-century pronunciation of 
extending his inquiries to naturally-written documents, and of not trusting 
to the piofessional orthoepists alone 

A few examples may be added from the Vemey Memoirs of peculiari- 
bes of Accidence 

The suffix -J IS often used with plural subject in the Pres Indie — 
'My Ladv and Sir iomo’iremembtrs their sarvices toyou and Mrs Gardiner’, 
ij- also u^ed with PI subject — ‘all hopes of peace is now taken awaj'e 
I he Auxiliary have shortened to a — ‘ It would a greved there harts to 
a sene Sec 

Speake, ril, and righl (‘wrote’), sale, are used in the Pret , spok, took, 
choose, lyen, eat, loaden, as Past Participles 

Conlusion between the Nom. and Objective of Pronouns — between you 
and I , A';j(ler) Peg and me got an opportunity His used instead of 
Possess suflix — My lord Parsons his sonne 

Adjectives are used where we should U'.e Adverbs — he is reasonable 
Well agane (Lady Verney), the weather has been wonderful slormie (Sir 
Edm Verney) 

The general question of the survival cf Regional dialect among the upper 
classes has already been touched upon (pp 102, 103, 112, 163) A few 
words may, however, be added with special relerence to the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries This is particularly necessary as the well-known 
passage in which Macaulay deals with the speech of the country gentry 
of the seventeenth centuiy, does not give an altogether accurate idea of 
the facts, nor put them in their proper perspective in the general picture 
of the history of English We have shown that the rustic Verneys and 
Mrs Basire did not write in such a way as to suggest that they spoke 
B local dialect, but rather that their speech was the Standard Engbsh of 
their day This is true of all the correspondents whose letters appear in 
the Verney Memoirs It is probable that a minute examination of these 
letters would leveal certain rusticities, and it is inconceivable that such 
should not have occuired, here and there, in the speech of the Verney 
ladies and their brothers But that they all spoke a Regional broad dialect 
is quite inadmissible Macaulay’s picture of the speech and manners 
of the country squire of the seventeenth century is appareirtly con- 
structed partly upon the testimony of the Restoration Comedies, and 
more especially from the poi trait of Squire Western. His mention of 
Somersetshire and Yorkshire reveals Yielding and Vanbrugh as his 
chief sources, and they are very good ones. It is certain that in the 
remoter shires many country gentlemen spoke their Regional dialect 
well into the eighteenth century Many did, but not all By the side 
of Squire Western we have his neighbour, Mr Allwoithv, and for 
the matter of that, Tom Jones himself, whose education was purely local 
until he was fully grown when he went to London The dialect-speaking, 
swearing, drinking country gentleman of the Squire Western tjjre had 
plenty of opportunity of hearing the more polite forms of English, and 
could probably use them when he chose, without much difficulty After 
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al], we do not gather that his woman-kind spoke the rustic dialect, bo that 
even in his own household the other type was constantly heard When 
he went to town, the rustic squire was certainly a butt for the wags and 
bloods about the Court — the seventeenth-century comedies offer plenty 
of examples of this — but his little oddities of speech and manner did 
not cut him off from others, of exactly his own class, indeed often of 
his own family, whose acquaintance with the town was of longer duration 
and older dale than his own Thus his angles were soon rounded off 
It must not be forgotten that the fashionable circles of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were made up of persons, some greater, 
some smaller, but all ultimately of this very class which Macaulay 
describes indiscriminately as boors, drunkards, and clowns All of the 
fine ladies and gentlemen of the Court, from the days of Charles II to 
those of Anne, spent some portion at least of each year on their estates . 
they might affect to jeer at rustic speech, but they were not unfamiliar 
with It, and its accents doubtless often mingled with their own, as they 
lapsed in unguarded moments into the speech of their native county It 
IS just this constant touch with country jiursuils and rustic dialect which 
distinguished, and still distinguishes, the upper classes from the middle- 
class dwellers in the towns As was said above (p 112), it was possible 
to speak with a rustic accent and still be a gentleman , it was not allow- 
able to speak like a Sunday citizen ’ or a ‘comfit maker’s wife’ In 
any attempt to realize the conditions under which Received Standard 
has developed, these considerations must not be forgotten If many 
country gentlemen, even in their own homes, spoke what was in all 
essentials the language of the Court, so also there were many courtiers 
and gallants who when they spoke the latter form of English must have 
retained certain featuies of their native Regional dialect, and these passed 
muster as accepted and permissible variants in the speech of a gentleman, 
some of them, perhaps, in time, becom.ng more or less universal. In 
1772 Dr Johnson said that if people watched him narrowly, and he did 
not watch himself, they would find him out to be of a particular county 
He added — ‘In the same manner, Dunning (afterwards Lord Ashburton) 
may be found out to be a Devonshire man cp Life, Oxford Ed , n 159 
It IS not wholly fanciful to connect the free and easy pronunciation 
and grammar which arc characteristic of fashionable English down to 
the middle of the eighteenth century, with the intimate relation with the 
country and with Regional speech which existed among the ruling classes 
The reaction to which reference is made later begins, and progresses at 
first, chiefly among the learned middle class whose touch with country life 
and rustic speech was of the slightest 

It IS desirable to say something concerning the professional wnters on 
pronunciation of this period They are so numerous that it is necessary 
to make a selection of some of the most typical and informing The best 
of these wnters, especially those from the middle of the seventeenth 
century onwards, are far more intelligible than the grammarians of the 
sixteenth century With most of the latter we not only have the very 
greatest difficulty in understanding what sounds they are trying to 
describe, but when by chance we do make nut some meaning, we cannot 
escape the gravest doubts that the information convej ed is very wide of 
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the truth. The preat difficulty with all these writers, supposiiiff that 
■ome definite conception ran be gathered from their statements, is to 
decide how far their accounts are reliable, and to what extent the type of 
pronunciation desenbed may be accepted as the Received Standard of the 
period On the one hand are the pedants and purists like Gill and, to 
some extent, Butler and Cnoper, and on the other the writers whom we 
are inclined to suspect of Regional or Class modification, such as Dames 
and Jones The safest lest to apply is that of the evidence derived from 
the Verneys, Mrs Basire, and the Wentworths Pronunciations which 
recur in these sources, but which are neveriheless characterized as vulgar, 
careless, or barbaious, by the grammarians, may safely be accepted as 
belonging to the Received Standard of ihe day 

Provided we are armed wuh a touchstone in the form of material 
supplied by our correspondents, it is true that some small pieces of 
information can geneially be extracted from neaily any of the professional 
writers, even from such unsatisfactory authoriiies as Gill or Bullokar , but 
It more often happens that a large colUction of occasional spellings from 
contemporary letters will render reference to the former superlluous 
In the English Grammar prefixed to his Dictionary, Dr Johnson com- 
plains that ' most of the writers on English grammar ’, in dealing with 
pronunciation, ‘have often established the jargon of the lowest people as 
the model of speech ’ This is hardly applicable to the seventeenth- 
century writeis such as Butler, Wallis, and C ooper, with whose works 
Dr Johnson was well acquainted, and one must suppose that he had 
in his mind, perhaps, such early eighteenth-century witters as Jones and 
Baker It is the peculiar merit of these men, as we shall see, that thev 
do actually describe, not an ideal form of speech, but one which we know 
from other souicos to have been that in actual use 

We shall consider in due course Dr Johnson’s general views regarding 
English pronunciation, and may now mention in chronological order 
a few of the earlier writers, all of whom are his inferiors in learning, as 
thev usually are m judgement also 

• Qill, the author of Logonnmia (i6ai), was High Master of St Paul’s 
School, ‘a very ingeniose person’, says Aubrey, ‘as may appear by his 
writings. Notwithstanding he had moodes and humouis as particularly 
his whippmg-fitts ’ Aubrey tells a ludicrous story to illustrate Gill’s zeal 
with the rod, and quotes a lampoon upon the subject which shows the 
estimation in which he was held, on this account at least He was 
among the numerous would-be reformers of spelling, and has left a 
number of texts in his notation His brief remarks on English pro- 
nunciation are so wide of the mark, and his notation, based upon his 
conception of how English ought to be pronounced, gives a picture so 
wildly remote from what we are compelled by other evidence to consider 
as the true one, that in spite of his great reputation as flogger of little 
boys litile or nothing is to be gained from detailed consideration o( his 
book. The chief iniercst lies in his strongly expressed prejudices against 
the prevailing habits of pronunciation of his day, and his abuse of certain 
classes of speakers as affected and effeminate ' mopseys ’ Forms of 
fironunciation which had certainly been long in use by the end of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign are denounced bv Gill as affected. Thus he even 
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pretends that ME i was still a back vowel [a], and that at was still 
a diphthong^ 

He expresses the greatest contempt for those who pronounced ' I pray 
you give your scholars leave to play ’ as [ai pre ju gl jj(r) skald(r)z llv te 
pie], which, on the whole, was the way in which most decent speakers 
pronounced at that time (except that not .ill said [llv, skflb(r) gi]) instead 
of [ai prai ju giv jur skolarz lev lu plar], which probably none but yokels 
had said for a hundred tears or more The chiel information is to be 
derived from his exhibition of certain types of pronunciation for the 
purpose of pillorying them Altogether, Gill seems to be a cantankerous 
and rather ridiculous person, who, if he lived up to his theories, must 
have spoken a detestable English 

A more agreeable man, and a rather more inloiming writer, is Charles 
Butler, horn in Buckinghamshire in 1 560 He was educated at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, was a schoolmaster at Basingstoke, anti Rectoi ol Laiiience 
Wotton in 1594 He lived till 1647 Ht published his English Granmuit 
in 1634 Butler uses a special notation of no particular mem and veiy 
little phonetic value His chief aim is to be consistent in spelling Hus 
intentions were good, and some of his reniaiks upon the relation of spell- 
ing to sound are not uninteresting, but he lacked both the special 
training which might have fitted him for his task, and the intelligence to 
supply Its lack Thus his book remains a baiicn, vague, and unsatis- 
factory account of English speech Commenting on the uncertainly of 
English spelling in his day, Butler remarks that one ol the causes of this 
IS that ‘ tn many words wee ar fallen from the old pi enunciation, and 
therefore soom write them (1 e words) according to the nu sound and 
soom (lor antiquilis sake) do keep the old writing’ Again — ' Wee hav 
in our language many svllables which having goitin a iiu pronunci.alion, 
doo yet retain their old orihograptu, so that then letters doo not now 
rightly express their sound the winch eirour if we will correct . . the 
question will be whether we should conform our writing to the nu sound , 
or reform our sound and return to the old 

‘For solution of which doubt, it is meet that when wee have generally, 
or m the most civil parts (as the Universities and Litiies) forsaken the 
old pronunciation, then wee conform our writing to the nee sound, and write 
as nee speak, deede, neede, sieepe, hart, change, strange, angel, dangei (for 
chainge &.c ) not dede, rede, sleap, hert, or heart (whii h is woors) ch. ungc, 
straungc ic as they ar yet sounded in the North, .ind were not long since 
written in the book of Homilies (imprinted 1562! and where the olde sound is 
lelt only by soom, and in soom places , that there we refoim the vowel 
sound and speake as wee write first, third, bird, dear, ear, hear, heard nut 
furst, thurd, burd, deer, eer, heer, hard ' 

We are not told more precisely than this just what we should like to 
know, what the old sounds and the new sounds severally and respectively 
were We must suppose that Butler intends to recommend [did, nid, 
slip, h^rt, tjendi], &c , in the first group Incidentally, we may note 
that these pronunciations had been fairly widespread, if not universal, for 
about 150 years at least As regards the second group, it is diflicult to 
imagine what he is driving at , furst represents an originally different 
dialectal type from first , thurd, burd represent a latei pronunciation 
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than that expressed by i , every one said [hTar, dlar], certainly not [hir, 
der], and most, probably, said [er] if not [ir, lar] for ear ‘ Hard ‘ [hard], 
where we now write heard ana say [hadj, was apparently the commonc'-L 
type from early m the sixteenth century to the end of the seventeenth at 
least These passages illustrate well the invincible futility of Butler and 
his kind They have a gift for selecting the worst possible examples to 
illustrate their meaning, and their statements are generally confused. 
Butler IB quite incapable of giving an intelligible account of the character 
of a vowel sound, and it is impossible to be sure what he means when he 
talks of diphthongs The following are a few of his most definite and 
specific statements, taken from the Index of words bke and unlike — 

‘ Errand a message commonly pronounced arrand , — Devil or rather 
deevil, not divel as some far fetching it from diabolus would have it — 
deevil comes from eevil , — For enough we commonly say enuf, as for 
laugh, daughter soom say laf, dafter, for cough all say coff , — ere, erst, not 
yer.yerst , — Iw not yew ovis ftmella, as iw not yiw taxus, though J* be 
vulgarly sounded in them both ’ (p 70) 

John WalliB published in 1653 his Grammattca Linguae Anghcanae, 
a woik which was many times reprinted fur more than a century, and 
fiom which many later writers pilfered right and left 

The ‘ learned and sagacious Wallis as Dr Johnson calls him, was born 
in 1616 at Ashford m Kent, of which his father was incumbent. He 
was educated at a school near Tenterden, kept by a Scot, at Felslead 
School, Essex, and Emmanuel College, Cambridge. He held two livings 
in London, and was elected, in 1649, Savihan Piofessor of Geometry at 
Oxfoid, where he died in 1703 

Wallis has considerable merits as an observer of sounds, he has good 
powers of discrimination, nor is he led astray by the spelling like all 
the sixteenlh-century grammarians, and Bullokar, Gill, and Butler in the 
sevcnleenlh 

He makes several interesting observations He perceives that the 
sound expressed m Englisii by au or aw is a kind of o-sound, which, 
although long, differs otherwise but little fiom ‘ short 0 ’ Thus he gives 
fall — folly, hall, haul — holly, call — collar, laws — losse, cause — cost, aw'd — 
odd, saw’d — sod, as longs and shorts of the same sound 

Again, hr recognizes the existence of a short ' obscure ’ sound which 
he identifies with the trench ‘ e feminine’, and which is heard in the word 
liberty — presumably in the second syllable. This must be [a] 

Wallis further notes the existence of another, similar, but slightly 
different ‘ obscure ’ sound, which the French have long in the last 
syllable of saenficateur This sound is expressed in English by short u 
in turn, burn, dull, cut This sound is also heard in English among those 
who pronounce rather negligently, in words in which 0 or ou is written, 
as in come, some, done, company, country, couple, covet, love, Sec Although 
the ideniifiLaiion with French -eur is inaccurate, it is sufficiently near to 
allow us to understand that Wallis is referring to a vowel approximately 
ihe same as our [a] The pronunciation indicated of turn, burn 19 
apparently that heard in the present-day Scotch pronunciation of these 
words It IS not quite clear from Wallis's account whether our [a] had 
yet developed He says that an obscure sound occurs in ver/ue, and 
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identifies it with the former of the two obscure vowels mentioned We 
should expect the vowel in the first syllable of this word to be identified 
with that in turn and burn. 

Another great merit of Wallis is that he includes the M E short & in hat, 
ban, Sam, &c , among ‘ palatal ’ vowels, and definitely ranges it, as what we 
should call a front vowel, with M E d m pale, same, bane, bare, &c , and 
with the sounds in still, steel, set, seat, &c 

It IS rather remarkable that so acute an observer as Wallis should 
think It worth while to say that au, aw rightly pronounced, consists of 
a combination of short English a and w, when in the next sentence he 
notes that ‘ nowadays it is mostly pronounced simply like the thick 
(jerman d, the sound of this being prolonged, and that of iv nearly 
suppressed ’ This description implies [oj with perhaps a faint diphthongal 
effect, produced by a very slight additional rounding of the lips before the 
end of the vowel 

By far the most reliable phonetician among ihe seventeenth-century 
writers is Cooper, whose Grammahea Angluana was published in 1685 
'^ooper was born in Herts , went up to Cambridge in 1672, took orders, 
and became Head Master of Bishop Stortford School in Hens He died 
in 1698 Cooper tries, in his book, to describe the actual pronunciation, 
and the facts of articulation which underlie it, giving an account of the 
speech organs and their activities He distinguishes, as none of his 
predecessors except Wallis do, between sound and k tter 

Cooper not only regards <i as a front vowel, but desenbes it as being 
formed ‘by the middle (that is what we call the 'front') of the tongue, 
slightly raised towards the hollow of the palaie’ This leaves no doubt 
that he is describing fae], and that he thorouglil) understood the character 
of the sound, and the way in which it was formed He notes that this 
same sound occurs in cast, past only lengthened, which implies [kist, 
psst] Strangely enough, he says that the vowel 111 pats is short He 
gives later on a list of words with the short and long vowel Those con- 
taining [se] are — bar, blab, cap, ear, cat, dash, flash, gasp, grand land, 
ma\h pat, tar, quality [£] is heaid in — barge, blaU, atking, carp, dart, 
flatkel, gasp, grant larch, math, path, tart He distinguishes thus the 
vowels in can, cast, as resjiectively long and short of the same sound 
From this he sepiarates the sound in cane, wane, age, as containing in 
leality ‘ long e ', 'falsely called longd’ 'J'hus ken contains the short, 
and cane the long of the same sound His description of this vowel is ' e 
formatur a lingua magis elevaia et expansa quam in a propiius ad extre- 
mitaiem, unde concavum palati minus redditur et sonus maior acuius u, 
in ken 

A noteworthy feature of Cooper’s pronunciation is his account of 
a diphthongal pronunciation of M E d in certain words — name and tale 
He says 'u gutturalis iriterseritur post a ut in name quasi scribere.ur 
na-iim dissyllabum. Tale pronuntialur quasi sciiberetur ta-uV There 
IS no doubt as to what Cooper means by ‘ guttural u since he says else- 
where that this vowel, which occurs in nut, &r , is like ‘ the groans of 
a man afflicted with sickness or pain which might seiwe as a description 
for [a, a] or [a] 

It IS quite certain, therefore, that Cooper, as regards name, tale, is 
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describing a pronunciaLion approiimaling lo [nesm, leal] The dcscrip- 
iion IS so circumstaniial that it is impossible to doubt its occurrence 
M-ilhin Cooper’s own experience, perhaps m his own usage In any case, 
we have no reason to regard such pronunciations, at any period, as other 
than provincnlisms 

The question of ihe probable pronunciation of M.E d and e’ in Cooper’s 
day is fully discussed later on (pp 194-6, 209-12), and it is sufficient here 
10 note that his description appears to refer to the sound [i] rather than 
to [i], although, for several reasons, duly set forth below, the latter sound 
seems the more probable Diffeiences due to mere tenseness of the 
tongue have been properly described only comparatively recently, and 
Cooper would find it difficult to distinguish between [e, i], or to describe 
ihe former olheiMise than by comparing it lo the short vowel in i( 7 i, &c , 
of which he might quite naturally suppose it to be merely tlie lengthened 
form Had the English of his day possessed both the tense and the 
slack mid-front vowels, he would doubtless have perceived the difference, 
but if, as seems certain, only one of these vowels existed, it was almost 
impossible for him to let us know without ambiguity which it was It is 
much that Cooper disLinguishts diffeient degrees of height of the tongue, 
and between bark and fionl activities 

Cooper must be commended for endeavouring to face facts in actual 
speech, even although it was rather disconcerting for a man of his age lo 
admit loo great a disparity between spelling and pronunciation 'Thus, 
although he says that ihe sound in iai/, caitiff, tight ay consists of a com- 
bination of the vowel sound in cait (previously described as [i]) followed 
by ‘ ee while that in praise, height, weight, convey is a diphthong com- 
posed of the a in cane ([e] according to his description) placed before 
1, he admits, at least for the latter group, that in lamiliar conversation 
people 'speaking negligentl) ' pronounce the simple a in cant As will 
be seen below (p, 348), the evidence of the occasional spellings, in letters 
and other unstudied writings, is against the assumption of a diphthongal 
pronunciation for old ai, ei 

Cooper has some interesting indications of the pronunciation of 
unstressed syllables, the correctness of which is confirmed from other 
sources Tlius he says that picture is pronounced like pickther, that is, 
[pikta], and he gives a long list of words ending in -ure in which this is 
pronounced [a] and not [jaJ as at present Of these, figure [figa] is as 
now, but not so rapture, rupture, sculpture, structure, torture, scripture, 
future, Ac , Ac [skiipta, torta] are proved by the occasional spellingfi to 
have been the sixteenth- and sevcnleenlh-cenlury forms (See on this, 
pp 377-8, below ) 

We now pass lo certain classified lists of Cooper's which are important 
from several points of view. 

The first is a collection of pairs or larger groups of words which, 
according to our author, ' have the same pronunciation but a different 
sense, and mode of writing This collection includes — art — air — ere — 
heir ; ant — aunt , coat — quote , camming — cummin , coughing — coffin , 
jcrkin — -jerking , flea — flay , fir — fur— far , heart — hart , hard — heard — 
herd, I'le (1 will) — isle — oil, leaper — leper, line — loin, meat — mete, 
a notion — an ocean , own — one , order — ordure , pastor — pasture , rare— 
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rear Vb , raisin — reason', season — seisin , spidei — spi d-her , tire — 
ty (tie)-Afr 

We may note, amonf' the above, the pronunciation [ear] tor are (cf. 
P 357 i below), [5(r)cl3(i)] (cf p 299, below), the pronunciaiion of 
-ing as -i» (cf p 289, below), -on — -in in reason, season (cf p. 276, 
below) 

The next libt we shall mention is one in which the pairs are said to 
have ' nearly ’ — affinem — Lhe same sound This probably means that 
the sound iias really identical, but that Cooper, for some reason, was not 
quite prepared to admit 11 — Eaton — eten , Martial — Marshal, A'aih — 
gnash , I^oah' s — nose , Rome — room, Walter — itia/er carrying — carrion, 
craven — craving, doer — door-, pulls — pulse, saphire — safer', shire — 
shear , sex — sects, sh liter — stricture throat — the ow t 

We come next to a list of foims which belong to a ' barbarous dialect’, 
and are therefore, according to Cooper, to be avoided, although many of 
these sjiellings, 01 others wtiich imply the same pronunciation, are to be 
found in the letters of the Verneys or of Lady Wentworth The most 
interesting are — Bushop , Charles ' Charles (i p Mrs Basire, p 105, 
below), eend ‘end ’ , fut' loot ’ (= [fat], tp lutt in the Vriiiey Memoirs, 
p 237, below) , govt ' gave ’ , Intel ‘ held ’ (cl p 354) , ktie ' lice ’, meece 
‘mice’ (S E. or S E Midi), ommost ’almost’, units 'oats’, hwutter 
‘hotter’ (cf p 307), ap fo'uii’, ‘ stamp ’ , sarrtce (cf p 219), 

iicnder ‘ tinder ’ , yeri ‘ bei b ', yirth ‘ t irib ’ (cf p 30B) , ytuseles , yeusary 
With regard to the two list, n is doubtful which pionunciation they are 
intended to suggest If[)Qsl/s], &l, why not hate written^'oar/fjj i" If not 
this then is It [jys-] ^ If the former was condemned by Coojicr, did he 
still adhere to the latter pronunciaiion? Or is he condemning [jys-J, 
which must have been very archaic by bis time ^ (Cf p 243 ) 

Finally, a few examples from the compiaratively small list ol pronuncia- 
tions which, Cooper sa) s, are used ‘ for tlie sake of ease ’, concerning 
the propriety of which he offcis no comment 

Beths 'bellows’, dander ’d.indrulT’, axtre ' axeltree ’ , ent ‘isn’t’, 
gil ‘get’, hundurd , hanker c her , reddish ‘ raddish , '■ca ‘says', shute 
‘sure’, shugar , squourge ‘ (cf p 307), vittles , wusted 

So we take leave of Cooper, a competent and conscientious observer, 
wilh very few fads His work is by far die be'-l of its kind we have met 
so far, or shall meet, perliaps down to Ellis and Sweet It is true that 
he can tell us very little that we cannot learn for ourselves from the 
Verneys and W. nlworths, but his siatfintnls unquestionably confirm 
many of the conclusions which we are inclined to diaw fom the occa- 
sional spellings of these writers If in some cases Cooper is at variance 
with this tesiimony, this must be put down pardy to a want of familiarity 
with the speech usage of the circles in which Sir Ralph Verney and his 
family moved, partly to the natural tendency of a writer on pronunciation 
it that jvenod to describe an ideally ‘correct’ form of English From 
this, the besetting sin of the schoolmaster and the professional gramma- 
rian in all ages, Cooper is, on the whole, commendably free We must 
not forget to recognize that we owe to him the knowledge, or at 
least the accepted vitw, that M E a wdien lengthened in the Mod period 
before -st and -th, &c , as in past, path, &c , was still pronounced [s] m 
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the third quarter of the seventeenth century. (See pp 203-5, on this 
lengthening ) 

We now come to Dr. Jones, author of the Practical Phonographer, 
published first in lyor, whose unprejudiced attitude to his subject, and 
the very copious examples which he gives to illustrate his rules for the 
relation of sound and symbol, render his book very valuable. Jones 
was born in 1645 at Pentyrch m Glamorganshire, and died in 1709, so 
that he represents the English of the latter half of the seventeenth century 
He is older than Cooper, rather younger than Sir Ralph Verney and 
most of his sisters, and older than old Lady Wentworth So far as we 
can judge, the pronunciation which Jones describes is not at all archaic, 
and ins account of the distribution of vowel sounds and of the various 
treatment of the consonants agrees with the prevailing habit down at 
least to the end of the first quarter of the eighteenth century We know 
but little, to judge from Ekwall’s account in his very carefully annotated 
edition of the Phonographer, of the details of Jones’s life and of his social 
experience He was educated at Jesus College, Oxford, studied medicine, 
and became a qualihed physician Later in his life he was Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Llandaff A minute observer, he is yet in no way com- 
parable to Cooper as a phonetician, and iloes not attempt to describe how 
sounds are formed A sub-titk of his book is ' I he New Art of Spelling 
words by the Sound thereof, and of sounding them by the Sight thereof, 
Applied to the P’nglish Tongue’ He also professes to set forth 'English 
Sjieech as it is commonly used in England (particularly in London, 
the Universities or at Court) . 

Jones’s work is at once an elaborate spelling-book, and one that gives 
indications of the jironunciation It proceeds by means of question and 
answer — thus — ‘ When is the sound of a written wa ? ’ ‘ When it may be 
sounded -ward &c in the End of words ’ The examples include 
athwart, backward, coward, eastward, Edward, forward, tnward, Earth- 
ward, Windward &c., Ac This evidently implies that Jones rcgaided 
[liaekad, Istad, edad, forad, mad], <Sc , as the normal and usual pronuncia- 
tion, but at the same time recognized a pronunciation with [w] He 
ollen gives additional information on words which are not covered by 
the question, as when he adds, after the above list, the statement that 
somewhat i?, sounded som'ai {■= [samat]) 

Jones's habit of recording alternative pi enunciations is meritonous, 
and if his statements in this respect are reliable, we may pet haps draw 
the inference that a reaction had begun against the extreme negligence 
and indejjendence from the written form, which characterized fashionable 
pronunciation from the sixteenth century to far into the eighteenth We 
must not, however, push this too far, since, as we have seen. Swift, who 
IB censorious enough in certain respects, does not touch upon the main 
feaiureB which would now be considered as monstrous blemishes m 
speech 

We shall return to this point later on 

There are few wnters of the sort from whom so much may be leamt 
as from Jones, and this is owmg to his very remarkable freedom from 
bia-. in favour of ‘ correctness ’, and the thoroughness with which he com- 
piles his lists. He very rarely censures, and when he docs so he merely 
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notes that such and such a word is ‘ abusively sounded ’ in such a way — 
as when he tells us that appetiU is ‘abusively sounded appely' 

A few examples may be given of the kind of information, generally 
quite definite, which may be gathered from Jones 

(1) Among a list of words in which Jones says that I is not sounded, 
in many of which we still omit this sound, the following occur, in all of 
which we have now ‘ restored’ I — St Albans, Talbot, falchion, falcon, 
almanac, almost, Falmouth, falter, Walter (p 30) 

(2) The sound of « (that is [i]) written i in oblige [oblld?] 

(3) Jones gives a very much longer list than Coopt r of words ending 
in -ture, in which, as he says, -urt is sounded ~er Among these are 
adventure, conjedun, departure, failure, gestuie, jointure, mixture, nature, 
ifec , &c. (p 52) The list includes also all those words mentioned bv 
Coopei 

(4) ‘ Some sound daughter, bought, naught, taught, nought &c with 
an f saying daufter, boft See ’ (pp 54, 55) The au in daujter is prob- 
ably suggested by the orthodox spelling, there is no lack of ex imples of 
dafier among the letter-writeis (cf p 288) 

(5) ‘ sound of o written au, when it may be sounded au ’, as in — 
Auburn auition, audience, August, aunt nuitere heiause, daunt, fault, 
fraud, jaundue, Pauls, sausage, vault ‘ Whicl' liny be sounded as witli 

an o' (p 79) Here cleaily two fiossibk sounds [j J| aie indicated 
While most of the words in the list, and all arc not lu. luded here, are 
now pronounced with [ 5 ], several of them are almost universally pro- 
nounced [?]. such a-, [btk’z, susrd/J, while [uj may be heard from some 
speakers in fault, vault 

(6) ‘ The sound of a written wo where it may be sounded wo ’ Jones's 
list IS a long one, and although it is certain that good speakers did omit 
the w- consonant in some of the words as late as the forties of last 
century (cf p 297), one wonders whether, even in Jones's day, Us 
omission m other words in the list was not due to Regional dialer t 
influence This is the list — forswore, swole, swol'n, swop, sword, swore, 
wolf, Wolverhampton, worm, worn, worry, Wolverton. 'woman, womb, 
wander, wont, word, work, wotse, worship worth, worthy, woven, would, 
wound. ‘Which are’, says Jones, p 82, 'especiallv those of two 
or more syllables, sounded as beginning with 0 ’ (Cf also p 296, 
below ) 

The next book which we may consider is an unpretentious little work 
by Wiliiani Baker — Rules for True Spelling and Writing English 
(2nd Ed ), Bristol, 1724 The author gives an instructive list of ‘ Words 
that are commonly pronounced very different from what they are 
written’ The grammar of this litle does not inspire confidence in th™ 
general cultivaLion of the author, but most of the pronunciations he 
indicates are confirmed by the evidence of the letter-writers in the 
Wentworth Papers, or by the Verneys 

borne useful light is shed upon the pronunciation of unstressed syllables. 
The tendency to reduce -on to -in (cf pp 273-6, below) is recognized 
m the forms sturgtn, dungin, flaggin, carrin, cooshan, for ‘ sturgeon, 
dungeon, flagon, carrion, cushion ’ Stomick is given as the proniincMlion 
of ‘ stomach ’, Izic foi ‘ Isaac ’ , spannel, Dannel lor ' spaniel, Dariul ’ ; 

N 
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janders for ‘ jaundice ’ , hankerchtr for ‘ handkerchief ; masUe for 
‘ mastiff, as in Jones. 

As regards consonantal pronunciations, Egtp, poscrip occur with the 
loss of final -/ , the disappearance of r before -s is shown in nus ' nurse 
pui ‘purse’, Usiy 'Ursula', thusty ‘thirsty’, sasnei ‘sarsanet’. The 
proper names Birmmf^ham, Dorothy, Margaret, Katherine are spelt 
Brumminjum, Dorraty, Margel, Kalturn Among other individual 
forms are sparagrai, dafter ‘slaughter’, consier ‘construe’, and crowner 
‘ coroner ' 

We are told that i is not sounded in venison, and that medicine is 
pionounced median G- is not sounded in gnat, gnaw, nor k- in knead, 
kme, knt/e, tc , ‘ W'ords terminated in -re sound -ur as Acquire, aspire, 
jii e, hire ’, 4c , Ac 

This pionuni iJlion [ma], 4c, probably existed early in the sixteenth 
century at any rate (cf p -joo, below) The few examples show how 
informing some of these simple treatises by unknown writers may be, 
compared vith the pretenlious works of an earlier day written by men 
incomparably more learned, such as Sii William Smith, Richard Mul- 
caster, Bullokar, and Gill 

Duiing the eighteenth century the teaching of English pronunciation 
was a common nitans of livelihood, innumerable quacks flourished, 
and many ot them published small manuals on their art Then practice 
lay, no doubt, largely among the iicher tradesmen’s families in London, who, 
Willie they were able, so far as mere wealth could permit this, to cut some 
figuie in the polite world, were afraid of rendeiing themselves ridiculous 
hi their lack of bleeding and their igiicnance of the English spoken in 
fashionable circles Dr Johnson, as usual, has a pithy remaik upon the 
iich retired shopkeepeis who m his day were pushing their way in 
Society ' They have lost ’, said he, ‘ the civility of the tradesman, but 
have not acquired the manners of a gentleman ’ 

Smollett, in chap xiv of Roderick Random, gives an account of one 
of the quack leacheis of pronunciation, a Scotchman in this instance, and 
the piciure is probably not oveidrawn Ihe following is the young 
Scottish surgeon's impie‘-sion 

' This gentleman who had come from Scotland three or four years before, 
kept a school in town, where he taught the Latin, French, and Italian 
languages , hut what he chiefly professed was the pronunciation ol the 
English longue, after a method more speedy and uncommon than any 
practised herelolorc , and indeed, if his scholars spoke like their master, 
the latter pan of his undertaking was certainly peiformed to a tittle, for 
although I could easily understand every word of what 1 had heard hitherto 
since 1 entered England, three pirts in four of his dialect were as unintel- 
ligible to me as if he had spoken in Arabic or Irish ’ 

Unfortunately very few examples arc given of this worthy's pronuncia- 
tion, and these not piriicularly enl'ghlemng — caal for 'call' , I vow to 
Gad , and hawze lor ‘ house’ It would be interesting to know what this 
Scotchman made of the English diphthong in vow, house, a sound quite 
new to him Vanbiugh spells Lord Foppington's pronunciation of the 
English diphthong as au, so it is just possible that an affected pionuncia.- 
tion [5] existed 
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We have seen lhat the writers on pronunciation of the sixteenth 
century and those of the next, before Wallis, are chiefly concerned, not 
to give a true picture of English speech as it actually existed, but to 
concoct a more or less fanciful form of language based largely upon tlieir 
own conception of what English ought to be, a conception mainly deter- 
mined by the supposed ‘ powers of the letters ’ 1 he result of these 

efforts at restoring ' true ' pronunciation was ml The writers’ descrip- 
tions were so wildly remote from reality that no one paid any attention to 
them Natural tendencies appear to have continued unchecked in the 
speech of all classes, and a vague ideal of ‘ correctness ’ was the last factor 
which determined what was fashionable and polite This was settled 
rather by the convention of the moment in the Court and among the 
superior classes These tendencies and their results are recognized by 
Coopier and Jones, especially by the latter, and, as has been said, their 
statements agree wonderfully, on the whole, with the truth so far as we 
can gather it from the unstudied familiar letters of the day. 

Fiom the middle of the eighteenth century or thereabouts, lliere are 
signs of a reaction against what came to be considered too great a laxity 
1 his reaction is represented, and was probably influenced to some 
extent, by Lord Chestei field in the great world, and still more considerably 
by Ur Johnson m the world of letters It does not follow that these two 
extremes would agiee completely, either in theory or practice Lord 
Chesterfield's aitiiude to ‘ correctness m ‘-peech no less than in manners, 
has already been illustraied by quotations (cf pp 19-2 That of 
Dr. Johnson is well defined in the general remaiks on pronunciation in 
the Grammar prefixed to liis great Diciionaiy (1751;) '1 he vital passages 

are these- — ‘ Most of the writers of English Grammars have given long 
tables of words pronounced otherwise than they arc wriiien, and seem 
not sufficiently to have considered ih.ii of English, as of all living longues, 
there is a double pronunciation, one cursory and colloquial, the oiher 
regular and solemn The cursory pronunciation is always vague and 
uncertain, being made dilTereiit in different mouihs, by negligence, 
unskilfulness and affectation The solemn pronunciation, ihough by no 
means immutable and permanent, is yet always less remote from the 
orthography, and less liable to capricious innovation They have 
however generally formed their tables according to the cursory speech 
of those with whom they happened to converse , and concluding .hat ihe 
whole nation combines to vitiate language in one manner, have often 
established the jargon of the lowest people, as the model of speech ' 

‘ For pronunciation the best general rule is, to consider those the most 
elegant speakers who deviate least from the written words ’ 

The new trend in English pronunciation then, which Di Johnso-i 
favoured, and which with his enormous influence and prestige as a 
scholar, and a dictator in what was correct, he was able to impose upon 
his own circle, and upon others far outside it, was in the direction of the 
'regular and solemn’ rather than of the ‘cuisoiy and colloquial’ We 
shall probably not be far wrong m placing the serious begihning of this 
reaction m the penod in which these words were written The age of 
Swift and Pope apparently did not regard 'deviation from the orthography’ 
in pronunciation as a lapse from politeness, or from the speech of the 
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‘ best coinpanies Wc have seen that Swift a attacks on the English of 
his day are directed against quite other features j he neither pillories in his 
Polite ConversahoTn the typical laxity of his period in this respect, nor 
scruples himself to take advantage of the prevailing usage in his rhymes. 

Pope has plenty of rhymes which show that he must have pronounced 
very much as did Lady Wentworth, and so we may believe did the ‘ Chiefs 
out of War and Statesmen out of Place’ who resorted to the poet’s villa 
at ' '1 wittcnam ’ If Lady Mary Worlley Montagu, in her letters, does 
not spell like Lady Wentworth, with whom by the way she was perfectly 
acquainted, it is not that she spoke differently from this lady and her 
other contemporaries, but simply that she was a more bookish person and 
was better informed as to the conventional orthography. She has such 
rhymes as phase — stays, /ate — deceit, theft — g/t, coquet — wit 

As to the age before this, that of Charles and James II, a society which 
IS doubtless faithfully depicted in the comedies of Congreve, Wycherley, 
Vanbrugh, and Mrs Aphra Behn, a generation which laughed ‘ k gorge 
cl^ployde ’ at such pranks as that narrated in Grammont’"* Memoirs, of my 
Lady Muskerry at the ball, when the frolicsome Duke of Buckingham ran 
about squeaking Ii’kc a new-born infant, and ’nquiring among the maids 
of honour for a nurse for my young Lord Muskerry — 'vastly pleasant 
burn me ’ — such a world as this was not likely to spare time from more 
diverting pursuits to ‘correct’ its speech after the model of the ‘true 
spelling ' 

The great Dictionary of Johnson was greeted with some enthusiasm, 
though in a bantering tone, by Lord Chesterfield in Nos too and loi of 
The World ‘I hereby declare’, says the writer, 'that I make a total 
surrender of all my rights and privileges m the English Language, as 
a freeborn British subject to the said Mr. Johnson during the term of his 
dictatorship ’ 

Lord Chesterfield has some remarks upon the prevaihng uncertainty, 
in the spelling of private persons, down to that time, which are of some 
importance ‘ Wc have he says, ‘ at present two very different ortho- 
graphies, the pedantic, and the polite, the one founded upon certain dry 
crabbed rules of Etymology and grammar, the other upon the justness and 
delicacy of the ear 1 am thoroughly persuaded that Mr Johnson will 
endeavour to establish the former , and I perfectly agree with him, 
provided it can be quickly brought about Spelling as well as music, is 
belter performed by book, than merely by the ear, which may be variously 
affected by the same sounds. I iheiefore most earnestly recommend to 
my fair countrywomen, and their faithful or faithless servants, the fine 
gentlemen of this realm, to surrender, as well for their own private as for 
public utility, all their natural rights and pnvileges of misspelling, which 
they have so long enjoyed, and so vigorously exerted I have really 
known very fatal consequences attend that loose and uncertain practice 
of auricular orthography’ ^ 

It may be noted that Lord Chesterfield does not condemn the current 
pronunciation itself, but only the habit of expressing it in irregular spell- 
ing It IS improbable that his Lordship would have endorsed Dr John- 
son's definition of the ‘ most elegant speakers ’ without considerable 
qualifications and reservations 
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A younger contemporary of Johnson s was Jamos Elphinston, whose 
hie covers the last three quarters of the eighteenili century and extends 
into the iiineteenlh Elphinslon was born in Edinburgh in 1721, the 
son of an Anglican clergyman, and was educated at the High School 
and at the University in that city He lived chiefly in Seotland uniil he 
was 32, when he went to London. Here he taught school for about 
twenty-five years, and then returned to Scotland in 1778 He lectured 
upon the English language in Edinburgh and Glasgow and returned to 
London in the following year Thence he removed to Ilerlfordshire in 
1792, but returned to London — Hammersmitli — in 1795, where spent 
the remaining fourteen years of his life Elphinston appeals to have 
been in every way an excellent man, and to have occupied a respectable 
position in society. He was a friend of Dr Johnson, who said ol him, 
‘his inner part is good, hut his outward part is migliiy aw'kward’ The 
latter part of this estimate, as we know agiees fairly accuiately with 
Lord Chesterfield's jiortiait of the Doctor himself In spite of the little 
peculiarities ol his ‘outwaid pan’, however Elpliinston was a very 
superior type of man to the Scotch teacher ol English pronunciation 
described by Smollett He was an accomplished french scholar and 
published a poetical translation of Racines La Religion, which received 
the approbation ol h dward Young 

He also translated the Fables of Fdnclon and Bossuei’s View of Uni- 
versal History, made an Anthology of English Verse, and wrote some 
original poems and a translation of Martial s Epigrams. 

Of this last, Garrick said that it was • the most extraordinary of all 
translations ever attempted’, Beattie that it was ‘a whole quarto of non- 
sense and gibberish ' , while Burns thought it worth while to devote an 
Epigram to it 

O thou whom Poesy abhors 
Whom Prose has turned out of doors, 

Heard'st thou yon groan? — Pioceeri no further! 

'Twas laurell’d Martial calling ‘Murther' 

The translation of Martial’s Satire given in full by Mtiller displays 
neither wit nor felicity of phrasing and versification. We see that 
Elphinston, although pos'^essed of very indilTerenl literary gifts, was at 
least a man of commendable industry and vaiied aclivines. 

They are not exhausted by the above enumeration, which is gi/en as 
a factor in our estimate of the author’s qualifications for the task winch 
concerns us here, of describing the Fnglish pronunciation of his day 

This subject is dealt with by Elphinston in a senes of works written 
between 1756 and 1790 Of these the most important is The Principles 
of the English Language, or English Grammar, vhiish appeared in 176,1;. 
The gist of the whole collection is given by Muller 111 his book Enghsche 
Lautlehre nach James Elphinston, 1914 

The first thing which occurs to us with regard lo Elphinston is that he 
was a Scot, not in itself a drawback in the ordinary afl^airs of life, but 
a fact which produces some misgivings in connexion with one who is to 
act as a guide to English speech in the second half of the eighteenth 
century We should expect to find that 1 Scotsman who, like Elphin- 
slon, came to England for the first time when he was over thirty, would 
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have hia ScoUish habils of speech pretty firmly rooteiT, that he would be 
censorious of Southern English, and would be often inclined to put down 
as vulgarisms some of the most widespread features of good speech in the 
South This IS certainly true of Elphinston’s attitude to English. 
Further, because the London type is the only Southern type he really 
knows, he is naturally inclined to regard as vulgarisms peculiar to London 
English, many things which were by no means confined to London, and 
which, moreover, were not vulgar at all Even at the present lime 
a learned Scot who is unfamiliar with Southern English is very apt to 
look with great disapproval at what is alien to his own speech habit, 
and to regard agreement with the latter as the test of correctness and 
elegance 

It IS very difiicult for a stranger to appreciate the nice shades between 
different Class dialects, and just as Elplnnslon sets down as improprieties 
of speech pronunciations which were habitual among good spieakers, so 
he also credits 'Manny Ladies, Gentlemen and oddhers' with the mis- 
placement of initial A-, and observes concerning a 'jong Lady’ — ‘So 
hamiabet howevver iz dhis yong Lady, dhat, widh her fine air, sweet hies, 
quic hears, dellicate harms, above all her tender art she wood giuv anny 
man a ankering to halier iz condiscion ’, &c , &c Which is supposed to 
represent the lady's pronunciation 

In a translation of one of Martial’s Epigrams Elphinston professes to 
illustrate the characteristics of London English The interchange of w 
and V — {ve for we, wulgar for vulgar, &c ) — is at least as old as the 
fifteenth century, and was probably not confined to London, even in the 
latter part of the eighteenth Wi/e for while, wen for when, &c , is character- 
istic of the whole South of J.ngland, and has been so for centuries, it has 
nothing to do with Class dialect, and apparently never had Lam'd 
for learned in the eighteenth century was certainly not a vulgarism, norm 
any sense a Regional jiecuhailty Sencelox since, ^for \f, &c , were com- 
mon enough inthe sevenieenlhand early eighteenthcenturieSjin circles such 
as Elphinston in all probability never aspiicd, even if he desiied, to enter 
It IS, however, possible that such forms were going out of fashion in 
Elphinston s time Feller [fein] lor /ellowss-ii certainly Pope’s pronuncia- 
tion, and as it is still a perlectly good and natural form m colloquial 
speech, it IS improbable that it was a vulgaiism at the time the translation 
was wntlen 

Many of the other supposed inelegancies satirized by Elphinston, such 
as We was, come as a Pret , came and began as P P ’s, and so on, are 
‘mistakes’ of accidence, which have no local habitat, but may occur 
anywhere Many well-bred seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century 
speakers would have used such forms. 

Present Pis in -j were common m the sixteenth and ‘seventeenth 
centuries, and are not infrequent in the Wentworth correspondence On 
the whole, Elphinston s statements as to what is vulgar and characteristic 
of Lont on English may be received with the greatest scepticism, and 
should never be accepted unless they are confirmed fiom other sources. 
His works are nevertheless useful in establishing the existence, in his 
day, of such and such forms and pronunciations We must hesUaie before 
accepting the author’s estimate of their ‘ correctness or the reverse, in 
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the speech usage of the lime At the same time, while we may exercise 
due caution in believing all Elphinslon’s statements as to what is or is 
not ‘good’ English, especially when we know that a quarter of a century 
before him, at any rate, standards were quite different from what he repre- 
sents them in his own time, it is certainly probable that standards had 
actually changed, or were changing as has been said, in the time of 
Elphinston and Dr Johnson, though probably not as much as both 
of them would have liked, nor as much as Elphiiislon’s statements s'Jg- 
gest As the knowledge and practice of a fixed spelling gam ground 
among the better sort of speakers it becomes increasingly difficult to 
check the statements of the witters on pi oiiunciation, and experience has 
shown that their evidence on points of fact is Irequently unreliable, and 
that what these gentlemen put down as an actual Pronunciation may be 
no more than an unrealized ideal of their own construction 

The last of the tnbe whom we shall mention here is John 'Walker 
This writer formerly enjoyed a great reputation, and his j/ronounemg 
Dictionary was reprinted again and again, and indeed probably forms 
the basis of more than one of ihe cheap diction iries at the present time 
Walker was born at Colney Hatch — which had not then us present 
associations— in His lanniv seem to have occupied a very humble 

position, and Walker left school early and was put to trade He drd 
not stick to this very long, but went on the stage, married a comic 
actress. Miss Mytieis, and is said to have achieved some success in the 
characters of Cato and Brutus Ht left the stage in 1768, and set up 
a school in Keiisingtem, but gave this up after two years 

He now began to give leCiUres on t locution, and had a gieat success, 
especially in Scotland and Ireland. According to the account of him 
given in the Dulionary of Nat Btogr , Walker was inviletl by some 
of the Heads of Houses in Oxford to give private lectures on his subject 
at the Univcisity He was acquainted with, and enjoyed the patronage 
of, Burke and Johnson Boswell records a rather dull conversation 
between Walker and Johnson lie said he had only taught one clergy- 
man 10 read, ‘ and he is the best reader I ever heard, not by my Leaching, 
but by his own natural talents’ To which f'r Johnson replied, ' Were 
he the best reader in the world, I would not have it told he was taught ’ 
Amongst other remarks, Walker observed that ' the art (of oratory) is to 
read strong though low ’ 

Fanny Burney, in her Diary, under the date of Jan 13, 1783 mentions 
meeting Walker at dinner All she has to say of ‘ Mr Walker the 
lecturer' is that ‘ though modest in science he is vulgar in conversation’ 
This may refer merely to the subject-matter, or the general bearing of 
the speaker, but it does not of itself inspire confidence in Walker as 
a guide to propiiety in speech Besides his D ctionary. Walker pro- 
duced a Rhynnng Dictionary, Elements of Elocution, and a Rhetorical 
Grammar The latter first appeared in 1785, and went into many 
editions. It IS difficult, from the meagre facts given in the Dictionary 
of Nat Biogr , to judge what opportunities Walker had for becoming 
acquainted with the politest forms of English, but we must suppose that 
he made the most of hts chances for observing the conversation of Burke 
and Johnson, and of such other members of their circle as he came 
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across It IS only fair to say that, in spite of his early traininfr on the 
stage and his profession of teacher of elocution — one wonders what 
sort of people sought his aid — Walker does not appear to inculcate an 
artificial and pedantic pionunciation On the contrary, his remarks are 
generally sober, sensible, and, so fai as we can test them, accurate The 
style of pronunciation which he recommends seems to be a perfectly 
natural and easy one, and the Rhetorical Grammar is probably a much 
safer guide than the works of Elphinston. He is also a fairly minute 
observer, and a faithful chronicler Thus he notes with approval the 
‘ liquid k, and g’ in sky, kind, guide, card, &c , that is [skjfli, kj«;nd, gjaid, 
kjad], &c , a pronunciation which lingered on amongst old people far 
into the last century (See p 310, below ) 

He says that ‘ polite speakers always pronounce educate as though 
written edjucate, virtue as virtchew’. These pronunciations are the 
usual ones at the present day, [edjakeit, VAtjfi] being tuiite recent A still 
older form of the first of these words was [Edrlteii] (cf. treatment of 
unstressed Fr u, p 265), Walker has some interesting remarks on 
Indian, odious, insidious. Sec He says, in continuation of the sentence 
quoted above — ‘ if the geiieial ear were not corrupted by being corrected, 
we should hear Indian pronounced Injian, odious ojeous, and insidious 
insidjeous . . . but the speaker ought to avoid sinking the 1 and reducing 
Indian into two syllables as if written In-jan, odious as o-jus, insidious as 
instd-jus. The i ought to be heard distinctly like e in these words as if 
written and divided In-je-an, o-je-us Stc Of all this it may be said that 
It IS very greatly to Walker's credit that, although a teacher of elocution, 
he is able to talk of the ear being ‘ corrupted by being corrected Again, 
while the phonetic descriptions, and the notation employed to express 
the pronunciation, are those of a man totally untrained and unskilled in 
scientific phonetics, they yet leave no kind of doubt as to the pionuncia- 
lion referred to Lastly, while we no longer say ‘ ojus ’, &c , it is well 
known to many still living that good speakers born early 111 the last 
century used these and similar forms, and it is rather strange that Walker 
should have thought it necessary to W'ain his readers against Injun, ojus 
[indian, oudias], pronunciations which most good speakeis in his day 
must have employed, and to insist upon ‘the 1 ' being lieard distinctly 

Walker shows his superiority to Elphinston in not regarding as a 
vulgarism the ' sinking of the h ' in -while, where, &c , although he regards 
It as tending greatly to impoverish pronunciation ', and also as apt to 
produce confusion of meaning Such a view is perhaps excusable m an 
elocutionist An interesting observation on the part of Walker is that 
r has disappeared, ' particularly in London in iar, hard, card, &c , 
which are pronounced as baa, &c What is perhaps even more remark- 
able IS that he does not find fault with this, but merely notes that r ought 
to be strongly pronounced initially, but that in bar, bard, &c., it must be 
nearly as soft as m London Inc.dentally, we may note that the dis- 
appearance of ‘ r ’ in these words probably implies, by this time, [a] as the 
vowel, and not [ae] 

With regard to the interchange of w and v {vind for wind, and weal 
for veal. Sc ), Walker records that this occurs ‘among the inhabitants of 
London, and those not always of the lower order'. 
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His statemcnls touching the final consonant in tlie sufTis. are 
largely borne out by our information from other sources, although he is 
inclined lo limit the pronunciation -in to verbs whose root-syllable already 
contained ‘ such as yyiMijr, &c. See on this point pp 289-90 Ijelow 

Walker has some sound observations concerning the vowels iii un- 
stressed words, such as pronouns and prepositions '1 hus he sa\ s that 
you is pronounced ye in such a sentence as ‘he had no light to tell you’ 
(— [tel i]), and that my is pronounced ‘me' in ‘my pen is as bad as my 
paper ’-^m/ pen, wr jie] a], both of which forms of nduciron are per- 
lectly in accord with tlip habits of eighteenth-century Enplisli 

Walker also recogni/i d the reduced forms of 0/, for, /rom, by, vhich 
he writes ui\fur [av, faj &c , as distinct from ‘ ov, four &c On the other 
band, ‘to must always preserve its true sound as il wnticn two, at least 
when we are reading, however much it may be suffered to appro ich to U 
(= [ta]) when we are speaking’. 

The value and truth of Walker’s account of the pronunciation of the 
latter part of the eighteenth centuiy can best be tested bv chccktng it, 
on the one hand with the various sources of information [ii lOi to his day, 
lie private letieis, the testimony of rhymes, and the smi. inents of the 
eat Iter grammarians, and on the other, with what w’e know of the pro- 
nunciation aftei Ills time, especially what could be learnt fiom the speech 
of old people, mostly now dead, who were born early in ihe nineteenth 
century, and Irom the recollections of these persons com ernirig forms of 
speech still current in their youth among a yet older generation 

Walker emerges very creditably from the lest, and he must be placed 
among the most reliable and informing writers of his class, that is, w'lth 
Wallis, Cooper, and Jones He is a good and enlightened represcntat.ve 
of the reaction already referred to, against the laxity of speech ol the earlier 
gcneiations His tendency is towards a moderate ‘correctness’, and an 
approximation to the supposed pronunciation implied by the now fixed 
orthogiaphy, but he docs not set out lo ‘reform’ English specrli by 
destroying everything that is traditional iiul h ibitual He apjieals con- 
stantly to the habits of ‘ our most elegant sp^akeis ', that is, to a real tyjie 
of existing Englisli, and he must be held to mirior the usage of his 
day among refined and learned, and, though lo a less extent perhaps, 
among fashionable speakers, with consideiable fidelity Since Walkers 
day, the ‘correcting’ process has gom much farther and has unquestion- 
ably obliteialcd, m the speech of tlie general average of educated persons, 
the results of many tendencies which had existed for centuries The 
process, as is shown in various places throughout this book, involves both 
isolated words and whole categoiies 

At any and every period, no doubt, there may be found among speakers 
of Received Standard those who are purists and those who are careless and 
negligent speakers, giving full rein lo the natural tendencies which make 
for cliange in pronunciation If the seventeenth century had its Gill, the 
eighteenth had its Elphinston and many others of the same sort, while 
the nineteenth had its Dean Alford, to mention but one amid innumerable 
‘refoimers’. But while no one seems to have paid any attention to Gill, 
among those who set the standard of polite English from the middle of 
■ he eighteenth century onward, the general ideals expressed by Dr. John- 
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son in the passage quoted on p 177 have gained an ever-increasing assent. 
It IS this gradual but undoubted triumph of the learned class, within 
■which may be included the real scholars of whom Johnson is the tyjie 
and chief, down to the humble and ignorant teacher of elocution filled 
with false and extravagant theories of ‘ correctness which is claimed as 
exemplifung the influence of Class dialect on the development of Received 
Standard (see also pp 18-20) This influence is by no means confined to 
the introduction of ‘Sjielling pronunciation', but includes also the intro- 
duction of other types, naturally developed, among different social strata, 
li is not always easy to distinguish between these two classes of foims. 
The present-day pronunciation of nature, &c , instead of [neta] may belong 
to one or the other (cl p 265) The same applies to the pronunciation 
rX gold It IS certain that the two forms [gold, gOld] coexisted, and that 
the nse of each can be explained by natural piocesses, but it is by no 
means certain that the final selection of [goula] as the ' correct ’ form was 
not determined by its apparent agreement with ihe spilling 

During the lifetime of many who are still of middle age, numerous old 
pronunciations have been given up by large sections of the community, 
while other- sections adhere to them most obstinately There are still 
many w'ho consider as veiy offensive vulgarisms the modern pronunciations 
of ivais/ioat, often, fordiead, landscape, handkerchief, as [weistkout, jftan, 
failed, landzske/p, haendkojifj instead of [vyeskat, Sfn, fond, laenzkip, 
hsijkatjil], and there are perhaps as many more who use all these pro- 
nunciations habitually without a single qualm Whatever may be the 
resistance of the present generation of middle-aged or elderly people to 
these innovations, it seems piobable that they will appear as natural to our 
grandchildren or great-grandchildien as the now universall) -received forms 
of gold, servant, oblige, nature, London, Edward, &c , do to us 

It must be reiieiated that all the ‘reforms’ in pronunciation and 
grammar which have passed into general currency in colloquial English 
during the last century and a half, have come irom below, and not from 
above, m the first instance, so far as we can discover This fact will be 
variously received and inteiprelcd according to the peculiar social bias 
of the readei. One interpi etatiun at any rate has been suggested in 
Chap I, pp 20-23, above 

The reaction against the happy-go-lucky pronunciation and grammar 
of the Restoration, and of the early eighteenth century, is accompanied by 
a certain bias towards formality and stiffness which is traceable in the 
poetry and the literary prose, and, as we may well believe from the evi- 
dence before us, in the conversational style .ilso, of the later eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century It is a tendency towards the ‘ regular and 
solemn ’ and away from the ‘ cursory and colloquial ' 

Pope and his generation still kept the sparkle, along with the ease of 
the seventeenth century The later writers often lose the brilliancy of their 
predecessors, if they preserve the ease and grace of movement Gray, 
and Walpole, and Goldsmith perhaps combine both qualities to a higher 
degree than many of their contemporaries If we put a passage of the 
Deserted Village alongside one from Pope, taken almost at random, the 
different genius of the two ages is as perceptible as when we compare 
Congreve’s dialogue with that of Sht Stoops to Conquer. It may be said. 
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prob^ibly with justice, that the younf^er writer surpasses the older ones in 
tenderness, humanity, and real ftelinp for natuie possibly in humour, 
and that he is their equal in his mastery of a supple and intimate style, 
free from literary afTeciaLion But the swift thrust of Congreve's rapier, 
the epigrammatic finality of Pope’s couplet, are no longer there 

What the later age lost in keenness and glitter it may be said to hate 
gained in sincerity and solidity There were, however not wantiqg, even 
among the contemporaries of Pope, those who foreshadowed the stjle 
and spirit of a younger daj' The sweetness nalurdncss, simplicity, 
and shrewd gaiety of Addison, Pope’s senior by sixteen yi ars, aie perhaps 
neaier to the spirit of Goldsmith than to that of the age immediately 
following the Restoration, while the sober dttoriim of Richardson, born 
only a year later than Pope, with his leisurely niriative and rather stiff 
and pompous dialogue, exhibits the correclitude of Middle Class propriety 
in speech and conduct The formality of the comersalions in Piimr/a, 
which to us IS almost ludicrous, is typical ol a habit of mind and mode 
of expression which were gaining ground among our jieople, and held 
them for three-quartci s of a century Allowing for dilTerences of genius, 
wit, and of social setting, it niai he said that the recordid conversations 
of Johnson are on the same note, and we catch echoes of tins spirit in the 
utteiances, both trivial and serious ol Mr and Mrs Segrave 

The later eighteenth centuiy and the early nine ernih seem to have 
favoured a very serious turn ol mind which exjucssed itself m a formal 
and solemn style It is easy to find exceptions to this, as in the Diary 
and letters of the sprightly Fanny Burne) or the captivating letters of 
Cowper in Ins happier moments, or the iiitsistiblt iiiirili of .Sheridan but 
are not these in many ways less lepreseni itive of their age ihan, let us say, 
Wesleys Journal, and Sandjord and Merloni Miss Aiisicn has left 
a gallery of imperishable portraits of human beings drawn fiom the life 
if any ever were But the conversation of her characters, even of those 
whose parts are most extolled, is singularly lacking in brilliancy, humour, 
pointcdness, or charm ol any kind The charm, the humour, the m igic he 
in the author s handling of these rather second s^ate though genera. ly well- 
bred people, m whose conversation, which hardly ever uses above the com- 
monplace, and in whose self-centred lives, she contrives to mle'-esL us 
amazingly We have here the representation of actual life and dialogue 
as the author knew it. 1 here can be no doubt that tins is ti.e real 
thing, and that people really spoke like this in the closing years of the 
eighteenth century Perhaps no books were ever written which embody 
the spirit and idiom of an age so faithfully as Miss Austen’s novels All the 
little pomposities and reticences, the polite lormulas, the unconscious vulgar 
isms, the well bred in'-mcerities, are here displaiecl It is not Miss Aiister 
who IS speaHing it is the men and women of her day, each perfectlv distinct, 
a complete and consistent human being 1 he characters reveal them- 
selves naturally and inevitably in ihcir conversation, with hardly any 
commentary by their creator, who rarely tiouhles to pass a personal 
judgement upon them, or to see that they ate very good — or otherwise as 
the case may be 

We shall not go far wioiig in supposing 'hat the Bennets, the D’Arcys, 
and the Wodchouses, &c , pronounced their English very much according 
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to the principles laid down by Mr Walker in describing the utteiance 
of ‘ our mosl polite speakers ’ 

They undoubledl) pronounced ‘ kyard, gyeatl, ojus, Injun', to use 
Walkers own rough and ready notation, and almost certainly said 
‘cornin', gain , singtn , shillin ’ , some of them, Lad) Catherine de Burgh 
in particular, probah'v said ‘ Eddard' , ‘ toy ' , ‘ chancy ‘ ooman ’ ‘ woman ’, 

‘ neighb' rood' , ‘ lanskip ’ , ' I.unnon ', 'cheer ' for ' cliair and possibly ‘ goold ’ , 
'obleege', and ‘ sarvant ' Many still living have heard the last echoes of these 
tilings in the mouths of Llitir parents and giandparents We can 
remember old ladies and gentlemen who spoke in this way in our child- 
hood, and whose conversation still preserved the decorums of the former 
age, Its quaint mixture of eighteenth-century survivals, with the new 
‘coriecf forms of their youth. Unfortunately most of these are now 
' fallen asleep ’ 

In this very imperfect account of the character and general tendencies 
of English speech during something like two centuries, a few important 
problems are touched on, and many more are omitted altogether from 
our survey 

This period oflers ample scope tor mvesUgaUOTi It is no exaggeration 
to say that a proper history of the English of each of these centuries has 
still to be written. 

We want minute studies of such documents as the Verney Letters and 
the Wentworth Tapers, and also of other similar letters and diaries of the 
same period, and if possible, of more recent collections covering the 
period from about 1740 to the first quarter of the nineteenth centur> 
Apart from these, the well-spell letters and diaries of such writers as Fann> 
Burney should be carefully examined for the sake of the colloquial and 
grammatical usage which they reveal, and much may be learnt incidentally 
from casual remarks scattered through biographies and memoirs (cf, for 
example, instances quoted, pp 203, 215, 272, &c , from Leigh Hunt’s Auto- 
biography and Tuckwell's Reminiscences of Oxford'^ Many works which 
few scholars would think ol investigating specially for such a purpose, con- 
tain priceless, if isolated, pieces of information as to the speech habits ol 
our immediate ancestors This is why the dutiful and painful philologist, 
who ‘goes through’ large numbers of the orthodox ‘ sources ’, may often 
miss some of the best things, unless he happens also to be widely read 
m English Literature It is much to be regretted that during the last 
twenty or thirty years a series of observations into the speech of old 
people speaking the best English of the first hall of the last century was 
not made in a systematic way These old people, both by their own 
actual usage, and by their recollections of that of their own elders, could 
have shed a very valuable light on much that is now obscure The 
present writer had the advantage of knowing, during his boyhood and 
early manhood, a considerable number of excellent speakers who were 
born between 1800 and 1830, and although he remembers accurately 
certain points of interest from the speech and recollections of this genera- 
tion, these are unfortunately all too few It is remarkable that while 
the English of illiterate elderly peasants has often been examined, with 
the view of recording for posterity the rugged accents of the agricultural 
community, and even of the inhabitants of slum villages in colliery and 
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industria .1 distncts, it has not been thought worth while to preserve the 
passmg^ fashions of speech of the courtly and polite of a former day, and 
those whose good fortune it was to be in a position to record these at 
first hand have neglected their opportunity 

Among the general problems still to be solved may be mentioned; — 
the precise extent and character ol both Regional and Class dialect influ- 
ence upon Received Standard duiing the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the duorce of prose style from the colloquial language of the 
day which may appear in any language from time to time, and which 
research might possibly show occurred among the latest Elizabethans and 
their immediate successors, and again towards the end of the eighteenth 
century , the precise linguistic results, if any, of the Civil Wars ufion our 
language, whether m conducing to laxity of pronunciation and grammar, 
or in modifying the diction of conversation or of literature, the beginnings 
of the reaction in favour of the 'regular and solemn’ style of pi enuncia- 
tion and grammar, and the progress of this movement in col'oquial and 
literary English down, roughly, to the Eaily Victorian period , the rise ol 
bogus pronunciations, based purely on the spelling, among peisons who 
were ignorant of the best traditional usage, the gradual process by which 
many of these obtained currency among the better classes It would be 
desirable to run these monstrosities to earth, when it would probably 
appear that many had then origin with the class of ignorant teachers of 
pionunciation referred to by Smollett 

Among special questions, it would be satisfactory to know with 
certainty ajiproximately when the modern [aj sound in pai/i, last, &l , 
developied out of [ai] and became generally current m Received 
Standard 

'I he whole question of unstressed vowels is a virgin field for the young 
investigator A small beginning is made in Chap VII below, towards 
a systematic collection of mateiial upon which conclusions may be based 
What was the attitude of the more sober ‘reformers' like Dr Johnson 
m this matter f Is U probable that he applied his principle of conforming 
pronunciation to orthography to the \owels of unstressed syllabes? If 
so, how far did he and ' tliose associated with him ' go in lias respect ? 
If we may judge from his younger contemporary Walker, that generation 
probably did not pronounce fortunt, future, &.C , as 'for tin' , ‘/uter’, like 
the Verneys, the Wentworths, Cooper, and jories , but did they atlc-npL to 
‘ restore ’ all unstressed vowels to the extent to which Mr Bridges would 
like us all to do at the present day? Perhaps Mr Bridges can tell us 
So far as the evidence now available carries us, it looks as if nearly the 
whole movement towards ‘full’ vowels in unstressed syllables is an aoso- 
futely modern conceit, based entiiely upon spelling To this there are 
certain exceptions, such as the -ure, -une words whose jiresent-Jaj 
pronunciation may be explained as a purely phonetic dtvelopment from 
a different type from that which produced 'fartin', 'futer', &.c , and 
again, the intercliange of [-an] and -in, [-a/J and -it 111 ribbon, faggot. 
See., appears to represent two different speech-usages. ^Sec pp 276—8 ) 
But atl these and many other points await investigation 
It would be an interesting inquiry how far the falling off m ihc quahty 
of prose style among the geneialily of writers after the thud quaiter of the 
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eighteenth century is related to social developments An East Indian 
Director is said lo have told Charles Lamb (of all men ') that the style 
the Company most appreciated was the humdrum, thus doubtless voicing 
the literary ideals of the rising class of bankers, brokers, and nabobs 
whose point of view was largely to dominate English taste for several 
generations Horace Walpole lived and wrote on nearly to the end of 
the century, hut his spirit, his gaiety, and the sprightliness of his style 
belong in reality' to the early eighteenth century Even Macaulay was 
unable to rale him at his true value The letters of Gray are prob- 
ably' better appieci.ited to-day than in the age which immediately followed 
his death The peculiar quality of Sheiid.in's wit and raillery is assuredly 
nearer to Congreve in spirit than to Hook and Jerrold 

Bin this IS not the place to pursue a subiccl which is the business of 
the critic of Literature If an appeal is made to pure Literature, in dis- 
cussing the changing spirit and atmospheie of Colloquial English, it is 
because of the principle so often propounded lieie, that the style of 
Liteiaiure is rooted in the life and conversation of the age Fiom these 
sources alone can prose renew its life from generation to generation. 
When Literaiy prose style loses touch with the spoken language it 
becomes lifeless and unexpressive, powerless to ‘stiike the ear, the heart, 
or the fancy ’, remote ahkt from human feeling and from the speech of 
man because it has never known real life and movement. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH PRONUNCTAl ION IN THE 
MODERN RERIOI) 

I. The Vowels in Stressed Syllables 

In the foregoing chaplera we have taken a senes of rapid surveys of 
the English of the Modem Peiiod, not onh of the pronunciation, bui 
of other aspects also, century by centuiy, from the fifteenth century 
onwards 

In the following portions of this book it will be our business to attempt 
to work into a continuous account the facts of development exhibited by 
onr language throughout the whole period with which we are dealing 
Of the various aspects with which w'e shall concern ourselves, pronuncia- 
tion IS one of the most important, the one perhaps which demands the 
greatest amassing and sifting of detail in the diindalion of fact, it is also 
the one which involves most caie in the consliuclion of a reasonable 
theory in the interpretation of the facts 

It has been alieady said that the convenient practice of dividing 
English, chronologic ally, into Old, Middle, and Modern P'nglish is apt 
to be misleading, and to give the impression that our language has 
changed by a senes of sudden bounds Still more danger is there in 
conveying such a wrong view when we ilivide our treaiment of the 
language, as has been done in this book, into centuries It is therefoie 
desirable to renew the warning previously given, and to re-stale our con- 
ception of the History of English as a process of continuous development 
and change If the previous chapters, which aimed at discovering 
what IS characteristic of the language of each of a senes of centuries, 
have led the reader to think too much of English as broken up into 
a number of brief, clear-cut, and distinct periods of development, in 
each of which a new set of tendencies and impulses arises, the 
following chapters may possibly act as a correciue 

The student who constructs his picture of the unfolding of Fngbsh 
chiefly from the long senes of documents of all kinds, in which die 
language of each age is enshrined, is ncit likely to be misled into w'haL 
one may call the spasmodic view of its history To him the gradual 
and insensible passage from one phase of development to another ts so 
manifest that he finds it ever more difficult to draw the line between 
period and period, and he becomes increasinnly sceptical of the propriety 
of attempting to define the limits of each. But ii is one thing to be con- 
scious of the continual onward sweep of evolution, and quite another to 
be able to convey the sense of ihis The re-lization of this linguistic deve- 
lopment comes slowly, from the piolonged study of a mass of individual 
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facts and details, all of which contribute something to the picture 
which exists in the student's mind In the present state of our know- 
ledge, It is difficult to see how we are to bring home to the reader ihis 
sense of perpetual and continuous development, otherwise than by pre- 
senting him with a considerable quantity of detail, together with certain 
generalizations b-'sed upon this 

Let It never be forgotten that in tracing, by means of the sources of 
knowledge at our disposal, the history of a language, we have not and 
cannot have all the links in the chain of development We know — 
approximately — the starting-point, and we know what is the outcome 
at the present time But of the intervening stages, many are missing 
altogether, while at the precise character of too many others we can but 
guess 

For instance, if we are tracing the change of M E a in name into its 
present form, while we can easily construct theoretically the various 
stages of development, it is impossible to say exactly at what period each 
of them IS reached Supposing lliat already in the first hall of the fif- 
teenth century we find ME a written e, what piecise value are we to 
attach to this symbol in this period^ ILiw far has the sound gone 
towards its present pronunciation '> And so with all the other vowels , 
we have divers hints of changes — from peculiar spellings, from rhymes, 
from statements of grammarians — and we must piece all these scraps 
of information together, compare, and check one with another, but when 
all IS said and done, there are more lacunae in our picture than some 
scholars like to admit 

In former days, when those great figures of English Philology Ellis 
and Sweet were in their prime, these men, and others who followed 
limpingly in their footsteps, believed it to be possible to construct, 
almost cntiiely from the accounts given by the Orthoepists, a fairly exact 
chronological table of vowel changes, and to say witli confidence, such 
and such was the shade of sound in the sixteenlh century, this or that 
other shade in the seventeenth, yet another m the eighteenth, and so on 
As 1 have already indicated above, I cannot find any such sure foundation 
in the statements of the old writers upon which Ellis and Sweet relied, 
and when 1 compare these statements with tlie testimony of the other 
kinds of evidence, I become more than ever distrustful of the results 
which were (ormerly accepted so confidently, less inclined to be dog- 
matic a§ to the chionology of vowel ehanges Tor one thing, quite 
recently, many scholars have been led to put back the beginnings of the 
modern vowel system, anything from one to two hundred years earlier 
than the date to which Ellis and Sweet assigned the rise of this If 
this is justified, then it follows, since the lormerly-received chronology 
was almost emircly based upon the testimony of the old giammarians, 
lhat these have misled us, and thatmuchof the system ofminute chronology 
derived from them crumbles A single instance will suffice -• Sweet, 
trusting to the Orthoepists, believed that far into the sixteenth century, 
and among some speakers well into the seventeenth century, M E a m 
name, take, &c , retained its old sound [d] But we know now lhat as 
early as the fiist hall of the fifteenth century this sound must have been 
completely' fronted, and that before the end of the sixteenth it rhymed 
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wUh ihe M E. J in stat, Now this entirely knocks the bottom out of 
the delightfully simple old tables such as — 

M E i6th c I 17th c i8th c 

[^] I [e] [f] 

which satisfied most of us down to within the lam few years, and if I had 
10 be tied down to a definite statement on the chronolot^y of this sound 
I should be inclined to construct, from the facts at my disposal, some 
such table as — 

ME (i3thand late 14th c i i^th c i6th, r7lh and i8th cc 
early I4lh c.) 

i [ffi] [e] [e] (among some speakers [l]) 

But I should know that ti is was rather a dangerous table to nuke, 
because at least two and perhaps more of ihe stages wli'ch are here 
neatly packed into separate periods, certainly coexisted in the same 
peiiod, and overlapped into the periods before and after that to which 
they are assigned 

And this brings me back to the point which 1 set out to emphasize, 
namely, that a clear-cut ,ind precise chronology is impossible in linguistic 
history, since, as was said earlier in this book, Ihe periods overlap as do 
the generations of speakers From this point of view it is obvious that 
some men must hate been horn in tlie M I period and have died in the 
Modern Period, just as tliev may be born in one centurj and die in 
another Thus while Chaucer himsdl no rloubt alwats spoke what miisl 
slill be called M E he must have heaid before he died, younger spcakeis 
who were at least on the verge of Fail) Modern He maj himself 
always have pronounced [mak( 3 )], and probably he did so, but it is, 
I think, certain that he must have heard the younger genriation say 
[mikj, possibly with disapprotal as strong as that with whn li the 
present Poet Laureate hears the un'-tressed vowel in [ iksf id] and so on 
But whereas the vowel above indicated in mnke, w.as a novelty in Chaucer's 
old age, the unstressed vowels of which his illustrious suctessar com- 
plains have been in pretty common use foi five hundred years or so 
Willie then in dealing with each sound chinge, we naturally ask — When 
did it start? and attempt to answer the question, it is absurd to suppose 
that our answer, however can fully considered is absolutciv exact We 
can give the earliest evidence known to us of a modifieaiion of the old 
usage, and of a move 111 the new direction, but we must never forget that 
there may be older evidence which our industry has failed -.o far to dis- 
cover, and that a sound change is nearly always cons derably older 
than the earliest documentary evidence of its e\istcnce. Furthei, 
although we may be able to say that a sound change in a ceitain 
direction has begun, and is v^ell under way by a given jicriod we can 
rarely say with certainty exactly how fai it has gone Any eflfoit to do 
this must be tentative, and is based upon reasoning fiom nil sorts of 
collateral evidence (Compare, m illiislralion of this, the attempt to 
fix approximately the various stages of development of M E 3 on 
PP- >951 , below, together with the inferences drawn from the history 

of other vowels ) 

In tracing the history of the English vowels I have followed the usual 

o 
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practice, and an excellent one it is, when dealing ^uh the later periods of 
the language, of stalling from the M£ vowel system 

But the term Middle English covers a long period which begin”, 
roughly, towards the beginning of the eleventh century and extends, 
according to the view taken, down to about 1400, or twenty or thirty 
years later It is not to be supposed that English pronunciation stood 
still, even within a single dialect, all this time Even if we adopt the 
further divisions — Transition, Early ME, ME Central Peiiod, and 
Late M E. — the limits of each of these will depend upon the feature which 
we take as the test Thus while we have no direct evidence, from 
areas more southerly than Lincolnshire, before about 1420, of the 
alteration towards its present pronunciation of ilie a-sound which 
arose — in English words — about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
and which we call 'ME <2 ’, we have unmistakable indications that 
one of the O.E o-sounds — as in O F mona ' moon ' — had moved on 
far toward”, even if it had already reached, its present sound, perhaps too 
to 125 years earlier, and lhi> in the '”oulh-East 

Therefore when we speak of ‘ M E ’ sounds, we do not always refer to 
one and the same period In the case of the vowel last meniioned, M E. 
0 (which is also 0 E 0, and further occurs in words borrowed from 
Norman French), this sound was certainly no longer pronounced m the 
old was, hut had become almost, if not quite, [u] probably early m the 
fourteenth ccntui), and in some dialect”, perhaps, much earlier. 

With these qu ilifKaiions of our terminology wf maj pass to some 
general observations on what is sometimes called ‘the Great Vowel 
Shift’ From what has been said above the reader will be on his guard 
against sup|iosing that the phenomena of which we treat in tins chapter 
are new and sudtlen departures of the Modern Period He will consider 
that the pronunciation which the old vowel sounds have now acquired is 
the result of a slow and gradual procvS”, and of tendencies which un- 
doubtedly existed 111 Inglish long b fore the various periods at which 
the cluinges c.in be shown sever illy to have come ab lut 

If vve compare ihc ME vowels in stirssed svllabks with the corre- 
sponding sounils in ihe same words at die Jiresmt day, it appears that all 
the old diphthongs, all the old long vowels, and some of the short vowels, 
have acquiied .1 totally different pronunci.ition But if we compare 
the two lisis of actual sounds, the M h vowels and dipljthongs, and those 
of the present day, we notice that, as far as we can judge, the contents of 
each list are not so very different M E had, amongst others, the simple 
sounds [J, u, I oj, and ihc diphthongs [at, an], and so has the English 
which we speak But they do not occur in the same words now as then. 
Where M F had d as in name we have the diphthong [ei], where M E 
pronounced [u] as in Aus, hour, we pronounce [a«] , in the words in which 
[i] occurred in M F , e g. wif, &c, we now pronounce [ai] , and corre- 
sponding to M E [^ 5 ] as in boon ‘ bone' we now have [on] Again, we 
do not retain the diphthongs [ai, an] in our pronunciation of ram and 
cause, but have substituted for them [«, 5 ] in these and other words On 
the other hand, our [d] as m path, our [q] in moon, our [ij in queen, our 
[d] in saw, are not survivals of the ME sounds, but have developed out 
of sounds entirely different. 
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Thus the new sounds never caught up the old sounds which, bo far as 
we can tell, were identical with them, except in the case of M E 5 and 
M.E ^ = [i], on which see pp 1 94, &c , 209, &c , below This fact has an 
important chronological bearing It means that supposing we are able to 
ascertain, for instance, that not later than a given year, O E o in mbna, ic , 
had reached the [ii] stage, it follows that the 0 E ii in hits had, before that 
stage was reached, been so far altered in pronunciation, that it was quite 
unlike the new sound which had developied in the word noon, and 
although this word and other words containing O E 5 now have the same 
vowel sound that once existed in hits and other words containing O E «, 
there never was a time at which moon and house were pronounced with 
the same vowel For if this had been so, they would be pronounced 
with the same vowel now. When once two oiiginally different sounds 
become levelled, as often happens in the course of their history, under 
one and the same sound, the history of the sound in both 15 henceforth 
one and the same We see an instance of this in the vowel [a], which 
occurs in the words nut, blood, and judge In the first of these words the 
0 E. and M E sound was [u], in the second it was [n], and in the last it 
was French [yj The present sound developed probably in the sixteenth 
century, and its immediate predecessor was [u] This means that some 
time before the rise of [a] the three onginally different sounds [u, 6, y] 
had all, under certain circumstances, been levelled under one sinitle 
sound [u] This sound, no matter wliat its antecedents may have been, 
was unrounded at a given point, and gradually developed into the present 
vowel [a]. In such a case as this, it is evident that whatever the period 
at which the unrou,nding of old [u] occurred, the various otlier processes 
whereby old ( 0 , y] became [uj must have already taken place 

To return to our former line of argument concerning sounds onginally 
different which remain different, this is often of the greatest use in deter- 
mining at least the relative chronology of sound changes. Wiili regard 
to the history of old 0 , it has been already mentioned that this sound had 
apparently become [u] as early as the hrst half of the fourteenth century 
We must therefore assume that certain disturbances had arisen piior to 
that date in the old [u] sound Now, although this latter has now 
become the diphthong \au], it does not by any means follow that any- 
thing like the present form had been reached before old 0 had become 
[fl] All that we can say is that something had happened to u, that it 
had started upon that series of changes which was to result in our present 
diphthong The same lirte of argument may be applied to all other 
vowels whose pronunciation has changed from what it formerly was, and 
which have either themselves taken the place of other vowels whicli have 
also become something quite different, or have had their old places taken 
by other Vowels 

The old i in wtf, Itf, bite, &c , has been diphthongized to [ai], but 
a new [l] sound has developied — in seek, green, Jeet, &c — from an old [e] 
It IB instructive to consider the histones of these two onginal vowels in 
relation to each other It is evident that the old [l] must have changed 
into something different before the new [l] in feet, green, &c , was fully 
developed. The old and the new [l] never had the same sound at the 
Same time In this instance we have evidence of about the same age, on 
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Ihe one hand, that old i had become a diphthong, and on the other, that 
old [e] had become [i] (cf pp 305-7) It seems certain that at least 
as early as 1430 [ij had become a diphthong (cf p 223), but how far 
It had gone towards its present sound is another question In this 
connexion we must consider also the history ol the old diphthong ai, 
which later on became [e] The development of all three sounds took 
place in such a manner that the new [e] from at never caught up old e , 
this latter, while it was clearly on the mo\e towards [iJ, never caught up 
old i , and this, though u subsequently became [at], never overlapped 
with the old diphthong, since if it had done so it would have gone still 
farther and become monophthongized again to [ej Incidentally, it may 
be pointed out that all this illustrates the fact that in all languages 
certain tendencies arise, at a given moment, winch change certain sounds 
in a particular direction Then the tendency, for the time being at any 
rate, dies out, so that when, perhaps shorily after the beginning of the 
process which changed the original sound has set in, the same sound 
arises from some different source, the tendencv has sjient itself and this 
sound remains unaltered, it may be for centuries 

The consideration of the history of several sounds during the same 
period, such as has been briefly attempted above, is of value sometimes 
in checking the statements o( the Orthoepists Thus, when some of 
these seem to tell us, in the sixteenth ccntuiy, that old i is still pronounced 
[l], while at the same tune they admit that old e is pionounced [l], we 
know that either they are deceiving themselves, and would mislead us if 
we trusted them, or that we must have misinterpreted their statements 

The Vowels in Detail 
M E <i 

This vowel must have been definitely fronted by the b^inning of the 
fifteenth century This is proved by rhymes in the first quarter of the 
century and by spellings which occur dunng the first half 

The earliest spellings I have found which indicate fronting are in 
R of Brunne's Handlyng Sinnc, Lines 1303, where mike ‘make’ Inf. 
occurs line 1618, and mekest 3906 It would be rash, at present, to 
generalize too much from these N E Midland forms 

In the Siege of Rouen (r 1420) we have the rhyme ciire — iticre, and 
Bokenam w rites S Cecil 80, for ear’ier cradet ‘ cradle’, and bare' 
I’r 149, for ME here OE bxr ‘bier’ This use of the symbol a to 
express what can only have been a front vowel [e 1 , or in Suffolk more 
probably [e] in the latter word, is as convincing as is the use of the 
letter e to express the sound usually written a The Treasurer of Calais, 
in 1421, in a letter among the collection of letters of Marg. of Anjou 
and Bishop Bekmton, p 16, writes er ' are’ If this represents the strong 
M E form are it is a case in point, but 11 may possibly represent the 
weakened form in unstressed positions which in M E was are In this 
case it might be evidence of the fronting of M F a 

Since the evidence shows that the old diphthong ai had been mono- 
phthongized and fronted in the fifteenth centuiy (see treatment of at, et. 
pv 248), the use of the sj'mbol at for old d is a further evidence of fronting, 

• See Appendix II 

• The forms meke and mtkes fr Handlyng Sinne should be struck out They 
stand for M E meke ' meek , not from make Rokcuam s bare is M E have 
adj and not for bere 
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ard also of the fact that ME i and ai, ei had all been levelled undei 
one sound In the account of the State of Ireland (Slate Papers, 
Hen VllI, Part III, p i8) save is written sajve , the Coventry Leet Book, 
under date 1421, p 24, writes maid ‘ Tna.de ’ , ME made, waiter myine \; 
thus written in a Leic'v Will of 1533 (Sir J Dig^b}), cf Lines Dioc 
Docs,, p. M®- 9 The Cely Papers have ceme ME came ‘came’, 
p 46, and Zachrisson has noted tele ME take 'lake', and feder ME 
fader ‘ fither’, in the Paston Letters of the fifteenth century I have also 
noted yeate ‘gate’ in Sliillin|.>ford’s Letters, p 10 Now ea is a regular 
LME and Early Mod method of expressing the sounds [ej or [e] 
So far as I know it raiciy expresses any other sound, ceitainly never ant 
sound like [a] Possibly, however, j/fn* represents M E ye/e, rather than 
ydte, in which case the form is not to our purpose here Jul Berners 
constantly writes ae^e 'age', M E a^e, and the same spelling occurs in 
Bishop Eisher’s Sermons, p 306 1 his spelling seems to show that a was 

not felt as a suitable s)mbol lor the sound as it then was Rede me, &c 
(1528) rhymes declare — theare 46, spare — wheare 76, declare — weare Vb 
122 French writers on P,,nghsh pronunciation fiom 1529 onwards liken 
the English sound of d to French / and at, that is [eJ English gram- 
marians and ortlioepists are ambiguous upon the nature of this as of 
most other vowels (though both Palsgrave and Ben Jonsoii hint at the 
existence of a sound other than [a]), and it is not until the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century that we find, in Gill's Logonomia, the fronted 
sound referred to, but then only with contemptuous disapproval, as of an 
effeminate and affected pronunciation Gill would apparently have us 
believe that he himself said [jj It is more important to arrive, if 
possible, at the current pronunciation of his time, and for this we shall be 
guided by other evidence 

Since the fronting is so definitely established comparatively early m 
the filteenlh century, and for Liik olnshire much earlier still, as we see 
from a consideration of the spellings of, and ihymes with, old d, taken 
together with the facts and arguments given below (pp, 196, ati) 
concerning the development of the old diphthong at, u is reasonable 
to suppose that the fronting of d had begun, even m London, at least 
as early as Chaucer’s day The fiist stage was probably [i], and this, 
we may conjecture, lasted into the beginning of the fifteenth century 
From the moment that d and ai are levelled undca a single sound, that is 
by the end of the first quarter of the century, it is most probable that the 
stage [e] had been reached The next change consists m making the 
slack vowel into tense [e], and we may believe that this has come to pass 
fiom the moment that we find the old o-words ihyming with those con- 
taining M E f’ [e], which became [c] towarils the end of the fifteenth 
century (see p 209, below) The period could be fixed with fair 
accuracy by a careful examination of the rhymes from the first half of the 
sixteenth century or so down to the middle of the seventeenth, before the 
first of which dates, I believe, the change took place To lake a concrete 
example, the question is how early aie date and kea/, or mate and meat, 
pronounced precisely alike, how early does heat rh)rme with mate, make 
with speak, &c ? We have seen that already in the fifteenth century 
care and Tuete rhymed, but the [eJ sound was retained before r 
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BO that we muEt find examples of rhymes before other consonants. The 
identity of matt and meai is proved in 1685 (see p aio), but how much 
earlier can it be established? It is pretty certain that the old fij became 

t e], otherwise than before r, as soon as, or at least soon after, M E [e] 
ad been raised to [i] (cf pp 209-10) At this point it was, or just before 
old [e] had become [e], that the new [i] from d caught it up We must 
note here, though the point will be discussed later, that the fact that we 
now pronounce [l] in /lea/ and other words from ME. f’, whereas in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cenluries the Received pronunciation, on the 
whole, favours in these words, does not imply a sound change whereby 
[e] has become [ij since the eighteenth century, but merely indicates one 
of the many instances of the adoption of a different and already existing 
type of pronunciation as the normal standard 

Had there really been a late sound change of the kind suggested, it is 
clear that it must have involved all the old J-words as well as the e’-words. 
1 hat IS to say, we should now pronounce hta/ and mea/ with the same 
Vowel as Aa/e and pia/t, as was the habit in certam circles in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth ceiUuiies 

As early examples ol the apparent identity of old d with old P, we may 
cite Lord Buckhurst's rhyme — rnnie, Complaint, p 154, Spenser’s 

rhymes — s^a/es, Heavenlie Heautie, es/a/e and Ja/i with rtiraie (sic) 

‘ retreat F Q r 8 i a ; Shakespeare’s rhyme nature — defeature, V. and 
734-6 ; and Mrs Isham's spelling discrate for discreet in 1655, Verney 
Mem. ill, p 235 It appears from a careful comj/arison of the state- 
ments and equations of Wallis and Coojier that they intend to imply that 
in their day, the three original M E sounds d. ai, and e’ had all been 
levelled under what they call ‘long e' The precise character of this 
sound IS open to discussion I believe it to be tense [e], but having 
here brought the history of d down to the point at which it is levelled 
under a vowel in which it converges with two other originally different 
sounds, I reserve the argument-i in support of the view just stated until 
the treatment of M E e’ , cf pp 209 &c., below 

The present-day diphthong into which old d has developed (in make, 
&c.) is first noted by Batchelor, Orthoeptcal Analysis, pp 53-4, l0og 

ME dm the Modern Fenod. 

In Received Standard English the present pronunciation of ME 
short d, in all words where this sound was unaffected by any combinative 
change, either in Late ME or at some subseqiie t period, is [il 
Examples ~^mad, man, cat, rag, wojc, *c , 4 c The Late M E -dr from 
-er (cf pp 212-22) became | a;r], for the subsequent history of winch 
see pp 203-5, below The problems are when and in what dialect did 
the new sound first develop, and when did it become the received pro- 
nunciation in Standard English? The process is one of fronting, and if 
we assume that M E d was a mid-back vowel, also of lowering The 
lowenng may have accompanied the fronting, or [a] might become first 
(e], and then have been lowered The difficulty of the second hypothecs 
IS that a general icndenry to lower all fe] sounds would have necessarily 
involved also original M E e in tell, bed, 4 c 
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The dialectal and chronological problems are not altogether easy of 
solution The earliest (sixteenth ceniury) writers on pronunciaiion, 
especially the native-born grammarians, give us very Utile help, their 
remarks being extremely ambiguous And this is not to be wondered at 
when we reflect that the modern English sound is, even to-day, very rare 
among the languages of the world, that it is by no means universal in 
the English dialects, whether Regional or Social, at the present lime, and 
that, for those speakers who have not used it from childhood, it is 
apparently one of the most diflicull vowels to acquire, diflicult to recognize 
and discriminate, and difhcult to analyse and describe It is a matter of 
very common experience that Engliih speakers who have studied and 
perhaps spoken a foreign language for years, in which no sound at all 
resembling the genuine English [x] occurs, continue, when pronouncing 
this foreign tongue, to substitute iheir native sound for the foreign [a] 
without the slightest misgiving, and without entertaining any doubt as to 
the complete identity of the two sounds 1 have also known persons who, 
without having had any systematic training in phonetics, had yet given 
much intelligent attention to phonetic questions who maintained stoutly 
that English [e] was not a front \owel at all, but a back vowel, closely 
associated with [a], and this although they themselves undoubtedly 
pronounced the normal front sound. 

From these considerations I am impelled, when the sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century English writers on pronunciation identify the English 
a with the sound usually expressed In this symbol in continental 
languages, and give no hint of the existence of .inoilier sound, to disregard 
their testimony as proving nothing at all — not even that the luw sound did 
not exist in their own pronunciation ^^'hen it further appears that 
a writer has no phonetic knowledge, no grasp of foreign sounds, but is 
completely under the spell of the ‘ letters ’ and their supposed mysterious 
‘powers', It seems mere waste of time to spend it in trying to make 
definite sense out of Ins vague nonsense 

Our best chance of help from the grammarians is in the works of 
foreigners who, having no prejudices in favour of one sound more than 
another, have no hesitation, if they aie acute enough to observe a differ- 
ence between the English pronunciation of a ‘ letter ’ and their own, in 
pointing It out 

The occasional spellings which are often so enlightening shed some 
faint Lght on our problem, in that we find a few examples, even in the 
fifteenth century, of e written for a Many of the words in which this 
spelling occurs may be otherwise explained than by the assumption of 
a genuine development of a frojit pronunciation from old a It is true 
that e IS an unsatisfactory spelling for [a:], but supposing that a writer 
feels that the vowel in cat is front (he docs not of course call it ‘ front ' to 
himself), what symbol can he use to express this except f? Dut spellings 
of this kind which are not patient of some 0 her explanation — e g. as 
representing a M E. (S E ) ^-Dpe, and not an a-iype at all — are very few 
and far between 

Lastly, there is the testimony of rhyme, which in the present instance 
can serve us but httle, since there can be no genuine rhymes with [»] 
except in words which are derived from a, and it therefore proves nothing 
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lha.t words originally containing [al and spelt a are rhymed together, for 
the rhyme would be equally good "before and after the change of sound, 
which would affect all words of this class equally The nearest approach 
we get to any enlightenment from this source are rare rhymes of a with 
it This IS comprehensible if the former sound had been fronted to ^e], 
but not if It was still a back vowel 

The information, such as it is, from the various sources is the 
following 

During the fifteenth century we have a few examples of e written 
instead of a in different paits of the country — in St Editha (c 1420) the 
rhyme was — cress ‘ cross ’ occurs twice, lines i 54 -j, 1548 Cress is written 
for frflj-j'(f), which is found inline 1387. That the writer of St. Editha un- 
rounded 0 IS shown by this form and hy s/arme ‘ storm ’ 939, which rhymes 
with Jiarm It would appear from the spelling cress that he had also 
flouted a , sedness, Palladius, 10 255 ; ibid , eddtes ‘ adders 34 9351 ztifjc 
‘ wax 38 1023, ‘ w ash 40 1105 \Vm I’aston, the judge, has 

— I heve' have' (perhaps long) , Duke of Buckingham — thenking ‘ thank- 
ing 1 442-55, I’asion Letters, 1 61, Bokenam — venyschyd, 603; 

weehtman^ Agn 295, Marg Paston — seek ‘sack', 11 179 » poUexis 

‘ -axes ', 11 2 1 5 , ‘ watch ' (Vb ), 11 362, Shilhngford — Shejtesbury, 

5 hendes ‘hands’, 46, Gregory — bechekr, 203, jesper, 209, fdhem, 
213, cheryie 'chanty', 232, Rewle of Sustr Men — wexe (Vb ), 107 
24 ; chestpU ‘chasuble’ 91 4 In the sixteenth cenlurj I have noted es 
/er, Rec Cath ofAr,L and P 11 405 ifioi , bend ‘ h:ind\ Dp Knight 
(1 51 a), p 1 91 (twice) , renk ‘ rank Lord Berners, 1 295 (twice) , axemyne, 
in the Letter of Thos Pery to Mr R Vane (I llis 2 2), p 142 , and the 
same writer has exemynyde, pp 142 and 145, Jenewery, 149, cheryfe, 
156 Machj'n wattes Ctenmer, 57, and chcreie, 131 Wm Faunte, 
Alleyne Papers — ‘ if you /'icc/ him ’, p 32, 1 59-, where is stressed Mrs 
Basire writes setUsfie 135 (1654), /Vcwcij- 1 39 (l 655), sednes 140(1656) 
The inverted spellings (a for <■) occur in Wanysday ‘Wednesday’, 
Gregory, 97 and 229; massynga , 124, and massage, 223, in the same 
writer, zasiyrday 'jesterday’ (z = M E, 3) 1 81, and massynger, 

I no, Marg Paston ; while in the sixteenth century Sir T Elyot writes 
mantion, 2 316 , and Machyn frasi for ' pressed ',127 W'e are peihaps 
entitled to assume that when a wiiter puts a lor e, he attributes a front 
pronunciation to tbe former symbol Of the first group above (c for a), 
it might be contended that the forms from Palladius (Essex) represent 
not M E. a at all, but the old S E type with c, though this particular ex- 
planation does not apply to wesshe Heve for have may possibly be an 
unstressed form Shillingford’s Shrfteshury may be fiom an O E South- 
Western form with sie/t- for earlier seta/t-. On the other hand, the 
whole collection may be perfectly genuine, in which case it would be 
established that as eaily as the fifteenth century a had been fronted in 
Essex, Suffolk, and possibly in London, though Gregory, as we have 
seen (p 64), was by birth a Suffolk man None of the English writers 
on pionunciation of the sixteenth century appear to throw any light, 
except Palsgrave (1 530), who hints at the existence of a pronunciation other 
than [fl] — French a is sounded ‘ suche as we vse with vs, where the best 
englysshe is spoken Some of the French writeis on English assert that 
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English a is pronounced like e (‘at least in Latin T ory, 1539), ‘ e almost 
as brode as ye pronounce your a in englysshe ’ (Wes 1532) Unfortu- 
nately, wc do not know whether this refers only to long a or to li as well 
Shakespeare rhymes scratch — wretch in Venus and Adonis (Victor, 
Shakespeare Pron , p 208), and neck — back in V & A 593 (Horn, N Y 
Gr , § 40) Publ Pprs 6, beck ‘back’, 1485 Diehl (Eng Schreibung und 
Ausspr ) mentions a few more occasional spellings — stren ‘ strand ’, 1554 
Machyn, 72 , ectes ‘ acts’, 1598 Henslowe’s Diary, 137, 1 13 

The statements of the grammarians down to the second half of the 
seventeenth century are nearly as useless for our purpose as those of 
their predecessors in the former century 

Butler (1634) only tells us that a and d diffi r ' m quantity and sound ’ 
This might mean that d was still unfronted, while d was honied, or that 
a [®j and a [e e] Ben Jonson, however (Gr 1640, but written twenty 
years or so earlier), notes a difference between Fiench h and the Englisli 
vowel in art, act, apple He says ‘A with us in most words is pro- 
nounced lesse than the French d ’ This is, pernaps, intended to refer to 
a fronted vowel 

Wallis (*653) has the grace to distinguish between ‘ guttural ’ aqd 
‘palatal’ vowels, and among the latter he includes PInglisli a, both long 
and short, which he also denominates 'exile', that is 'thin, meagre’ II 
these terms mean anything when applied to towel sounds they must mean 
that the sound thus described is a front sound We know, fortunately, 
Irom other sources that M E a was undoubtedly fronted long before the 
lime at which Wallis wrote (cf pp 194-6, above, concerning ME li), 
and therefore this author’s equation of the vowels in the jiairs — sam — 
same, lamb — lame, bat — bate, &c , as simply long and short forms of the 
same sound makes it pretty certain that the short vowel was [s] 

Cooper (1685) IS the first serious phonetician, and the most accurate 
observer we have hitherto met He describes English a and says, ' for- 
matur a medio linguae ad concavum palati paululuni elevatn, m can, pa^s 
a cornpitur , 111 cast, past producitur ’ This is quite unambiguous and 
can only mean [eJ, and the analysis is identical with that which the best 
modern phoneticians have made of the sound, described by Bell and 
Sweet as the low front. Cooper's list of words containing the short 
vowel IS — bar, blab, cap, cal, car, dash, flash, gard, grand, land, niaih, 
hat, tar, quality It will be seen that this includes words where t occurs 
before -r, and the word quality which we do not now pronounce with [ai]. 
The explanation of this will appear later (cf pp 201-3) 

We need not pursue any farther the winding mazes of the grammarions 
in their descripiions of this sound, since it is dear that our present-day 
vowel IS now fully recognized and adequately described We may note 
m passing that Bachelor (i 8 19) warns his readers against a prevalent 
vulgarism in the proniinci ition of a He says (p 22) ‘Refinement 
should be kept within very moderate bounds with respect to this letter, as 
the real exchange of a for e is the result of ignorance or affectation, by 
means of which certain words will cease to be distinguished in pronuncia- 
tion ’ He illustrates his meaning by a list of words showing how one 
vowel is passing towards the pronunciation of the other Thus had is 
becoming like h/ad, lad like led, man like men, and so on ‘ The broad- 
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est provincial tone he adds, ‘ seems to make a far nearer approach to 
propriety than the exchange of the (= these) sounds It cannot be 

foreseen whether the hckle goddess of fashion will not one day authorise 
such an alteration ’ She has not done so yet We catch echoes of this 
vulgarism, sponging, no doubt, from a desire for a bogus elegance, in the 
satires of Dickens and Tliackeray, and we may still hear 'head' instead 
of had from a few would-be refined vulgarians, as well as from certain 
sections of Cockney speakers 

We may now attempt a constructive theory of the course of events, 
which are somewhat imperfectly reflected by the facts which have so far 
been collected 

It seems probable that the fronting of M E a began in the S E. 
counties, notably in Essex, in the beginning of the fifteenth century, and 
that It spread during the first half of the century to Suffolk, and possibly 
to Norfolk Only gradually did the tendency spread to London, and at 
first only among the proletariat or the middle classes The fiirins in 
Gregory’s Chronicle, if we take them as establishing that he had the 
fronted pronunciation, may be due largely to his SuHolk origin The 
fronting was very gradual, so thai a was not felt as an incongruous symbol 
for the sound When we find e-spellings, or rhymes of a-words with 
Iho^e containing e, we may reasonably assume that the vowel implied was 
fully front From the lower and middle classes m London the new 
pronunciation passed during the sixieenih century to the upper classes, 
and even into the English of the Court 

Among the latter sections of the community the fronted sound may 
quite possibly have been at first an affectation adopted from some feeling 
that It was more refined than the 'broader' [a] This seems likely in 
view of the fact that even to-day, outside Received Standard and the 
dialects of the Eastern Counties (as far as Bedfordshire and Cambridge- 
shire ?), the sound is practically unknown m natural Regional and Class 
dialects In any case, it was in all likelihood universal among fashionable 
speakers by the end of the sixteenth century If the professed writers on 
English pronunciation are so slow to recognize and admit the existence 
of [a;], this is due partly to their inadequate observation and incapacity 
for phonetic analysis, partly to their dislike of new departures in pronun- 
ciation, and their reluctance to admit these, especially when there was no 
traditional symbol ready to their hand to express the new sound It was 
comparatively easy to admit the new [i or ej from old a because it was 
possible to liken the sound to French or Italian or Latin I Also a long 
vowel IS always easier to recognize and describe than a short one It was 
hardly possible to give any idea of [s] without some knowledge of the 
functions of the tongue in the production of vowels, such as Cooper and, 
to some extent, Wallis possessed It seems likely that many old- 
fashioned speakers, even at Court, preserved the old sound well into the 
seventeenth century 

If Shillingford’s hmdes really implies a front pronunciation of the 
vowel, he must have picked up the sound during his trip to London 
together with many other features of his English which are foreign to his 
native dialect (cf pp 65 and 81 above) It is hardly possible that [s] 
should have existed in Devonshire in the fifteenth century seeing that it is 
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foreign even now to the dialect of that county The form can hardly be 
of Scandinavian origin — in Devonshire I If we take St. Edilha’s crrss 
= crass seriously, this was probably a foreign importation While at the 
present time most English provincial dialects show more or less well- 
marked advancing or Looting of old a, except in the North, none would 
seem to have developed a full front vowel Even the considerably 
advanced [a] of many of the forms of Modified Standard, especially as 
heard in large towns, is probably not a survival of the native Regional, 
but due to the influence of Received Standard In the would-be lefined 
English of certain classes in Edinburgh and Glasgow, vigorous efforts to 
attain an ‘ Fmglish accent ’ have resulted in a front sound indeed, but in 
[e] instead of [se] 

M.E. al becomes aul. 

In Late M E 5 followed by -/ is diphthongized to au This hapjitns 
only m stressed syllables, and only when these end in a consonant. 
There are many examples in the fifteenth and si\leenlh centuries of the 
spelling aul or awl It is doubtful whether these spellings, at any rale 
by the end of the hfteeiuh century, do not ex])recs a sound very like our 
piesent sound [ 5 ] in Aa/l tall, all, sail, raitier than ihe diphthong 
The development of [au\ to [jJ is discussed below (pp 251-3) 

A few examples will suffice to illustrate the air-spelhngs 
Gregory, Saulysbury, 102 (this must have been pronounced [suwlzbrr/] 
with no vowel following the -/) , Ccly Papers, Tawhot 'Talbot’, 46, 
fawkyner, 81, aull ‘all’, cawlyd, 74, schawl be The last word must be 
the strong or stressed form Our present-day shall [Ja;l] is derived fiom 
the undiphthongized unstressed form, which is far commoner 

Thos Pery (i 539), jai/me 'psalm Ellis 11 2 152, Sir Thos Seymour, 
cawlU,S\. Pprs Hen VIII, 1, p 773 (1,544), Sir Thos Smith, hawU, 
Ellis II 3 15(1572—6), Q Elizabeih,y<iW<’, Letters, 48, Transl z; 
stauke ‘stalk Trans. 26 

It IB unnecessary to multiply examples, as these may be found s''attered 
about in most fifteenth- and sixteenth-ccntury letters 

Wherever, in present-day English, the combination -al- is pronounced 
[ 51 ], or when the / is no longer pronounced, a.s in lalk, stalk, &r , [ 5 ], we 
may be sure that this vowel is derived from the earlier dijihlhong au 
The change of this into [ 5 ] has been so regular that au aw are regarded 
in English as the natural symbols to express this vowel sound 
See p 251, &c, below, for the history of au 

ME 5 in the Modern Period after w-, wh-, qu-, squ- 
At the present time we pronounce a rounded vowel [o] in wand, wash, 
what, quantity, squash, See If we assume that the preceding [w, v J 
rounded M E d before fronting to [ae] had taken place, the change m 
sound IS easy to understand In this case the change w as earlier than that of 
[a] to [e] (cf pp 196-200) If we place this in the fifteenth century in the 
South-East and in ihe following century in London Englisti, the rounding 
after iv, &c , must be earlier still This would put the development of the 
rounded vowel in this position rather earlier than the meagre evidence of 
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occasional spellings would lead us to suppose The Celys write wnr^e 
wAoSj &c , lor was several times, and the same form occurs in Cr of 
Duke of York a Knight of the Bath, p 390, but this is not absolutely 
convincing, since the Auxiliary is usually unstressed, and the spelling may 
represent the nducid vowel The first convincing spelling with which 
I am acquainted is wosse ‘ wash ’* Machyn, p 230 In William Watson s 
Teares of Prance (1,593) occurs the very bad rhyme songs — rztianj, winch 
seems to imply a rounded vowel in the latter word After that there 
IS nothing until the seventeenth century, when Sir R Gresham in Verney 
Papers, p 106, writes Whoddon for Whadden in 1622 The grammarian 
Dunes (1640) says that au is pronounced in quart, wart, swart, and 
thwart This implus the sound [o] with the lengthening of 0 before 1 
The Verney Memoirs from 1642 onwards furnish numerous examples ot 
o-spelhngs of a after w-, &c , and Cooper in 1685 gives war, warm, 
warder, watch, wat,r, wattle* wrath as containing either the short vowd 
in 0/, or the long vowel in off respectively 

Already in the fourteentli century I have noted a few instances of 0 for 
a after w-, hut always before so that one is led to suppose that the 
latter consonant exercised some inlluence The examples are — swolwe- 
bridde, Earliest p,ng Pr Psalter (1350), p 180, ‘ swallow ' (N ), 

Allit Poems, Patience, 250 , swoljed (Pret ), Patience, 363,1268 Chaucer 
in the House of Fame, 1035, rhymes swallow (Vb ) with holowe 

The list of o-spellmgs in the letters of the extellent Verney ladies is 
a fairly long one fVhat ' whit ’ , V Memoirs, iv 87 1662, myj-'was’, 
1642, 11 67, 70, 71, won ‘war’, 1644, 1 aoi , worr, 1688, iv 449, 
worntng, 1646, 11 356, washing ‘washing’, 1661, iv 21, wochiag 

‘ watching ’, 111 433, ff or/i ‘ Warwick ’ 1658,111 416, quonll ' qwa.Tte\’, 
1674, IV 226, (juollity ‘quality 1683, iv. 273, quoUyfiiatiom, 1685, 
iv 275, squobs ‘squabs’, 1664, iv 72 

Woalrr ‘water’, 1688, iv 449, though representing the rounding ol 
M P 2 d, may be included here. 

Cooper indicates a rounded vowel [o] in was, wasp, wan 
1 he words waft, quaf, usually pronounced [weft, kw'cTf], though some 
speakers say [w.ilt, w.ift, kwof], have in the lormer case escaped the 
rounding Unless this be a spelling pronunciation, which is unlikely, 
since wa- for most Englishmen stands for [wj wj], these forms must 
represent a type in which M E wa- became [wa? The subsequent 
change in this vowel before -ft is dealt with on p 204, below 

■Phe Fret swam [swsm] instead of [sworn] may be explained by the 
analogy of began and oiher Prets of this class 

By the side of the rounded forms whose existence is fully established 
among the best speakers, by the above evidence, for the seienteenth 
century, Mulcasler, 1582, puts warde, wharf, dwa/f warn, wasp into the 
same list as cast, far, clasp, grasp. See, as regards the vowel, Elenientarie, 
127, and some seventeenth- and cightccnth-century grammarians seem to 
suggest the existence of unrounded forms such as [wsz, swam, kwaibt;. 
kwaentitij, which again are either spelling pronunciations or dialectal 
variants It looks as if we must assume the existence of a speech com- 
munity among which wa- became simply [ws] and not [wj], whose 
habits of speech have left some slight traces It is ceitain, in spue of the 

* But note now wosshyng, Stonor Papers, 1 92 (i 166) 

* See Appendix II for Milton s spelling ti’raiilh 
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Verney forms, that many pighteenlh-ccntury speakers said [kwsl/tj and 
kwEntiti] This IS asserted by the writers on pronunriation, and is con- 
firmed by a statement made to me by a lady who died recently, aged 
eighty-six, that nearly eighty years befoie, a gieat-iunt of hers, then verj 
old, corrected my informant for sai.ng [kw;>l;l;, kw’nlit/J, asserting that 
these were vulgar pionuncialions Euither, in Leigh Hunt’s Auto- 
biography, p i8o, It IS recorded that John Kcnihle the actor (i 757— 18 23) 
alwa}s said [kwathtz] 

The rounding does not normally occur m Received Standard English 
when wa-, qua-, who- are followed b> g or k Hi nee we ]ironounce [a;j 
in wag, whack, wax, quack, quagmire The Danish wiiti r Bertram (1753) 
whose observations are generally ar curate, states, liowisci, that a rounded 
vowel was heard in quagmire, and [kw zg-j may still be luaid 

If the sevcnieenth- and eighti enth-centur). uniounilid forms of such 
words as wash, swan, ivasp were not spcMing pronunciations, that is, if 
7i'(7- really developed into [wac-J and suhsequoiit'} hecaiiie [wo], then we 
must assume that tlie initial w, while not hindeiing the early fronting of 
the vowel, later unfrtnued it again before rounding This wouhi be 
a later process than that which, among a dilfeient set of speakers, rounded 

E. a direct, before fronting took place 

The poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuiies (r g Surrey, 
Wyatt, Sackville, Spenser, Shakcspeaie, llabinglon, Donne, and Ileirick) 
do not, so far as I have got evidence, rhymi wa- with 0, but with a 
— e g want rhymes with grant, pant, &c ,rvas with grass Pope rhymes 
rrwards — cards, Moial Essays, E.pistle 11 243 These rhymes would 
still be held peifectly sound, being tiaditional, and also appealing 
to the eye These reasons would explain their orcurrcrict at an earlier 
date, even if those who used them pronounred [wznt, war], Stc Such 
rhymes prove notlnng one way or the other T he .ibstnce ol the rhymes 

wa o may be due to the dislike already alluded lo, to ihynie in 

antagonism to the conventional spelling 
M.E a before j,y, th [s, f, Jij , also before r and i -p conso'’ant. 

The words path, hath, pass, glass, chaff afflei , hard, /at, fire may 
serve as types of what has happened to the old short vowtl btloie thi 
above-mentioned consonants In Received Simdaid, instead of a short 
vowel [£] we have a long [a] In the vaiious Ri gional anti Class dialects, 
diffeient developments occur, such as [glfls, gla-s, gla-s], &l , these, 
however, do not concern us here, except in as imich as they' may rejirc- 
sent survivals of the stages through which the Rcrcived Slandaid torrnj 
have passed in their time Two things, then, have hapjiened to the vowel 
in Early Modern [pxjz, gltcs, ija:fj it has been lengthened, and it has 
been retracted, from a front to a huk vovvd 

The generally received view is that M E' path, &r , became [pajji], 
whenever the fronting took place, that this was thui lengthened to [paijp] 
in the seventeenth century, whence [p<rJ>J devt loped in the course of the 
eighteenth In the same way Auriif became [luerd, liird ha(i)dj Theie 
IS little fault to find with ihis, excejit as ngards the appioxiri ale period 
of lengthening This took place, in all probabilily, much earlier than is 
usually supposed 

We shall see (p 257) tha' o 15 lengthened in Warwickshire as caily as 
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1420, when we find crooft for croft (Coventry Leet) , also that the spelling 
marster for master occurs in the Cely Papers This last form has been 
adduced to prove that r could have had no consonantal sound at this 
period before -s, but it also shows that the preceding vowel was long, in 
fact that a was already lengthened before -j + consonant There is no 
reason for supposing that lengthening of <j took place earlier before -s 
than before [f, f], or that the vowel d was lengthened earlier before / than 
a was If we draw what seems the natural inference from these facts we 
shall have to assume that, at any rate by the end of the fifteenth century, 
the vowel m path, glass, chaff was already long Did this lengthening 
occur before or after the fronting of <2? Are we to assume for the sii- 
teenth century [pajj, gliis, tjiif], or [pSjJ, glis, tjif] ? 

The question seems open to discussion, and it may be well to argue it 
out Let us assume that M E bap ‘bath’ was lengthened direct in the 
fifteenth century, before the fronting of a, to bap In this case what was 
Its position with regard to the verb lathe, which had a long d in M E ? 
Either this latter vowel had already lieen fronted, or it had not If not, 
then bap and bad must have had the same vowel, and this, as we have 
seen, was fronted in the fifteenth century and subsequently became [e] 
The same fate would, therefore, have overtaken the same vowel in both 
words, with the result that there would have been no distinction m vowel 
sound at the present time between bath and bathe But there is a dis- 
tinction Let us assume, then, that when bbP became bap, the old d in 
was already fronted and had thus got far ahead of the new d This 
assumption necessitates the further one that at a later period a fresh 
tendency arose to front d But this assumption is not justified, apparently, 
by facts We are compelled, therefore, to assume that bap did not 
become biip direct, but that the vowel had already been fronted before 
the lengthening took place, so that the development was [hap, bik]>, b.£)?] 
This offers no difficulty, since we know that [bi)j] did exist (from the 
testimony of the seventeenth-century Orthoepists), and the only question 
which arises !>•, when did it come into existence? If it be held, as it still 
IS by some, that M E d had only reached the [e] stage by the sixteenth 
century, this would certainly be a difficulty, but we have established 
already (pp 195-6) at least a very strong probability that by that 
period [eJ, or still more probably [e], had already been reached by the 
old d, so ihat, if that be so, the difficulty is removed- 

Incidentally it may be remarked that such a rhyme as past — waste, 
which occurs in Shakespeare's sonnet, ‘ When to the sessions of sweet 
silent thought’, is intelligible if we assume that the vowels in both words 
were long — [psst — west] — but hardly so if we are to suppose [p£st — 
west] or even [west]. 

As regards the cnange from [p*st, b*)?, sfi^r)] to [pdst], &c , it ib 
difficult to be sure of the approximate date of the change The state- 
ments of the eighteenth-century authorities arc very unsatisfactory. The 
chief argument against assuming a very early (say late seventeenth or 
early eighteenth century) retraction to [dj is the fact that this vowel seems 
to have been difficult for Englishmen at chat time Why, if the sound 
was a common one in our language, did it always become [5], written au> 
or au, in foreign words when borrowed into English ? 
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We find spaw for Spa in the Vemey Memoir's, ii 23 (1641), iv 120 
(1665), *nd the habit survives in the spellings and pronunciation of 
Cawnpore, Pun/aub, brandy pawnee, and in the pronunciation [kobul^ 
for Cabul, really [pandiiit), pani, kabi/l], ftc. The old-fashioned and 
now vulgar pronunciation [v5z] for vase illustrates the same point The 
word in this form must have been borrowed when [aj was unknown in 
English Our present-day pronunciation [vaz] is the result of a com- 
paratively recent approximation to the French sound. 

Uefore r, a becomes -0 in some dialects, cf for instance Charlbury, 
Oxon , locally called [^tplbrij There was in the nineteenth century 
a hyper-fashionable or vulgar by-form ftj51z] of Charles This used to be 
facetiously written ‘ Chawles The prototype of this form seems to occur 
in Mrs IBasire’s charts, 141 (r65<;) Cp aho Cooper, p 173, above. 
The form is difficult to account for unless [li] had already developed 
fiom [e] 


The Vowel in half, laugh, dance, b‘c. 

If we assume that our pronunciation of these woids goes back to 
a late M E haf, Idf, dame which became [hxf — h£f — haf] &c , there is 
no difficulty concerning them, nor one or two other woids, such as calf 
If, on the other hand, we insist on deriving our present forms from Early 
Modern forms with the diphthong au — haulf, caulf lauf, daunse, 4c — as 
some scholars do, then we are put to all soits of shifts to explain the 
present-day [a] instead of [5] That diphthongized forms haulf, caulf 
existed, no one doubts, but 11 is suggested that undiphihongized forms 
also existed, and that from these our present received pronunciation is 
derived As regards laugh, laughter, there is no proof that [lfl«ft.»rj, &c , 
ever existed In words of this kind there were two types, one in which 
the final [;(] became [f], and in this lype au did not develop ; but there 
was another tvpe in which final [_)(] or this sound before t did not 
become [f] but retained its back character and then disappeareo In 
this type au did develop, and afterwards, quite normally, became [5] 
Our forms laugh, laughter (in spite of the spelling which really belongs 
to the second t)pc), and the earlier forms, so much in vogue right into 
the eighteenth century, slafter, dafter, are aenved from the first lype On 
the other hand, the lectivcd pronunciation of slaughter, daughter with 
[5] is denved from the second type See p 288, below, for early 
examples of the spellings laffe, &c , and p 297 for Aa/‘ half’. 

M.E. ^ in the Modern Fenod. 

By common consent, the long tense i of M.E , no matter what its ongin, 
was raised to [l] in the Early Modern period Apart from present-day 
vulgar English of big towns, the new vowel sound has been preserved 
In the degraded forms referred to, there appears to be a tendency to 
diphthongize [l] to something like [a/] This tendency generally goes 
with a drawling habit of speech which seems incompatible with the 
preseivation of any long vowel as a pure sound. The same speakers 
who pronounce [hai, baz, maz] for he, he, r e, &c., also diphthongize the 
vowel in bo 6 t, &c (cf 235, below). 
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The firsL indications we get of the change of [e] to [l] are given by 
the occasional spellings of persons who wiite i,y instead of e. These 
spellings, so far as my knowledge goes, begin before the end of the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century They are fairly frequent during tlie 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and are found even in the seventeenth 
century The following examples will suffice 

Siege of Rouen, c. 1420 — hyre ‘hear’, 1 23, hyrdt ‘heard’, 29 
Bokenam (1443) — besychyn, S Marg 925, Shillingford (1447-50) 
mykely, mytt ‘imet’, 6, hire ‘hear’, 9, dyme ‘deem’, 13, myve 
‘move’, 60 from ME mevf, men<e, pryving, pryved, 57, ‘proving’, 
SiL , from ME preve Shillingford’s uyke 'week , 59, may = [wik], or 
It may represent an old foim wike without lengthening Siki ‘sick’, 64, 
may be either M E sike, or an early shortening 

Gregory (1450-70 ) — hire ‘hear’, passim, dyre ' dear’, 116, stypylle 
‘steeple’, 149, dyvyi, 160, ‘slceces’, the spelling ihz, ‘sheep', 

no doubt LX|'resses a shortening of the vowel after it had been raised to [i], 
Margaret Pastou ( 1 440-70) — /Air, 2 142, ‘ tliere, in which’, Jiyrafter 

‘here-’, 3 178, agiyed, 2 i'](),prtsle ‘priest’, 2 179, symed ‘seemed’, 
2 186, j/iyrfr ‘ speed 2 i 08 , tyyrnjg, 2 ii)2,dymelh a 1 93, ‘ sheep ’, 

2 igfj, kype, 2 197, wypyvg ‘ weeping , 2 226 Creation of Knight 0/ 
the Bath (1494 ) — sun ‘s en’, 390, indud, 391, Letters and Papers, 
vol 1 Hymn to B VM (before 1500) — wi. Quin ‘queen’, fr: ‘tree’, 
Wirt ' weary rj ‘ see ’ 

Anne Buleyn in 1528 writes beiyche, Ellis i i 306 and 307, and so 
does 1 hos Pery in 1539 Ellis 2 2 148 The ‘•peJling aVonr de Guees 
for (juise in Caieiidisti s Life of Wolsey, p 76, makes it quite clear what 
value the symbol ee h.id for the writer Ascham has style ‘steel’, 
Toxophilus, 1 1 2, and ptuyshlye. Ton 83 and 84, Roper's Life of Sir 
'I hos More, /ir'cr ‘ rather xkmii 16(15,56) As has been pointed out 
alieidy, p 136, Queen Elizabeth m her letters and in her Translations 
makes very frequent use of this spelling The following list is rather 
fuller thm that given above, and inclutlcs references P'rom letters to 
James VI (1582-1602) — agreed, p ii, hiie'^xy (Noun), , grivous, it), 
tvel, 20, ktpijig, 23 fried ‘freed’, 23, nidtful ‘need-’ 27, Xz/e ‘ keep ’, 
53, hesuhe ‘bcseieh 53, ipidye 'speed) ,53, hire (Ini), 61, from 
flllis — drtding ' i 2 157 (1 549). fl'n/rr ‘deeds’, r 2 1^1, hire, 

1. 2 146 In the Translations, among other forms, we find whir 

‘where’, p 146 The habit of these spellings, then, is observable 
in the Queen’s wiitings from hei girlhood to the end of her life It 
is unnet essary to prolong the list farther, and still less necessary to 
relcr to the early Orthoepists, who for once seem all to agree, and all 
to be describing the real facts. It may be useful to observe that when 
the late sixteenth- and the seventeenth-century writers on pronunciation 
speak of the sound of ‘ ee they invariably mean [i] 

How earlv did the sound change take place ’ Since we have evidence 
of It in spelling as early as 1420 or thereabouts, it is probable that the 
present sountf was fully developed m proiiunciaiion considerably, perhaps 
fifty years, earlier A thorough search through ihe late fourteenth-century 
texts might reveal examples of i,y spellings in these It is probable that 
M E. e was pronounced very tense, and slightly raised, like the vowel m 
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Danish jr ‘ ace which fo English ears is almost indistinp;uishable from 
[slj This point IS reached before the full high position of the tongue is 
attained It might, of course, be argued that the filteenth-century 
spellings indicate only a very tense and lery high [Tj, and that the full 
[1] sound IS only reached in the following century The exact chronology 
of minute degrees of sound change is not obtainable iMth absolute 
certainly, but the facts and inferences based upon tlit m with regard 
to the history of M E e' [e] (seepp 209-13) all make, m my oiuiiion, in 
favour of the view here taken, that [i] was probably fulh' developed fiom 
i' before the end of the fourteenth eenturj 

So far as my present knowledge goes, I sec no reason for claiming 
any particular Regional dialect as the starimg-point ol the change nor 
any Class dialect as the medium through which it passed into the English 
spoken in London, and ultimately into Received Stand'll d The sound 
change appears common to the spetch of all areas and classes 

The Vowel in rvil, 

We have now briefly to consider a group of words containing M E t ‘ 
of Late M F' origin 

There are a few- woids in Received Standard English at the present 
day which have [i] spelt e or «, about which there has bien some dis- 
cussion The duel Vroids arc evi/, beilU, Wtevii, and u'uK, the last ihree 
of which all have original i in OE In some diakiis bitiil, nnfol, wuu 
apfiear as beo/u!, U'fn/ol, wkhu In IVl E tluic become betel, unvel, wekr 
respectively , tht e being due to monophlhonging of to to r, and the kngthen- 
ing of this in ojicn syllables in M F, Until lecentlv ihese M F' forms 
were accepted as the ancestors of the pre«cni-day forms hvtl, OF' 
yfel, was regarded as the descendant ol the Kentish type, O F] tfti, M F 
ivel It has been pointed out, however, that M F, lengthened e was 
slack, and would not produce [1 J in the Earliest Modern, hui ai he^t [e] 
It IS pretty generally accepted now that m certain dialectal areas — not 
vet very precisely defined — O E f m open syllables was lenglheiied m 
M E , and lowered to a tense [e] which would account perf i ll ’ well for 
the Modern forms of the above words Evil is regarded not as a 
‘ Kentish ' form, but as an E Midland form from n>fl, the vowel of which 
was lengthened to tense e in later M E (See on this question my Short 
Hist of Eng , §§ 174 and 229, Note i, and rifcrences there given ) 

In preseni-day Standard English we usually retain the short forms ol 
words With O F.. and M E i, as in live, give, wriUen, shriven, little, to wit, 
privy, rity, pily, stick Vb , &c , <Sc As we shall see, however, the long 
forms with [ij were fai commoner during the first four centuries of ihe 
Modern period than at present ‘ Peety [piti] for pit,’ was occasionallv 
heard till quite recently, and ' leetle ' [ lUl] is siill uscil fai etinusly 111 the 
sense of ‘ veiy little’ There is some difficulty in distinguehing among 
the early spellings with e, those which really represent the long vowel, 
Irom those which are the lowered form of the short i, discussed pp. 226—9, 
lie In the case of some words such as live, give, we know m othei 
ways that the pronunciation [lb, giv] was cuircnl, in olher cases the 
spelling ea or ee sometimes leveals the length It is certainly pmssiblc 
that all three pronunciations [Irv, lev, Ifv, gjv, gev, glvj, &c , coexisted 

V 
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The dialectal distribution of the late M.£ e-forms from earlier t needs 
much more investigation than it has hitherto received At any rate, the 
view that the lengthening (to e) of I m open syllables was a purely 
Northern process must be given up It undoubtedly involved a consider- 
able area of the £ Midlands, and may even have spread South, and, to 
some extent, Westwards 

'I'he following examples, in so far as they contain a long vowel and are 
rightly classified here, must be regarded as having M E i', which was 
raised to [l] very early, in these as in other words 

Lydgate — wcdcwe, &c ; Coventry Lcet (1421) — previe, 131, Hen V 
(Leitirs of Marg of Anjou, &c )—}'eut 7 iP P , 2 i (this may.howeier, be M E 
/’), Wm Paston — ahedyn P P , i 30 , Bokenam — pete ' pity ’, Pr 41, sekyr, 
Pr 70, wreiyn, Pr Marg 41, weteth, Pr Marg 228, presoun, Pr Marg 
289, lebet, Marg 428, and Christ 366, bedel, Pr Marg 349 (may repre- 
sent either M E bide!, or S p; type bedel with lengthening), ivedowe, Ann 
578, Kiev Thous Virg 415, quekyn Inf, Cecil 782, 793, 796, 

leuin Pres PL, Lucie 296, Gregory — presort, 61;, 81, levyd'\\\sA', 106, 
wete ‘wit’ Vb , levyn Inf, 130, wedowe, 164, peiefullyste, 199, rever 
'river', 207, Shillmgford — weket, loi , Exeter Tailors' Guild- — weke, 
319, 322, 315 (perhaps M E f‘, fr OE geofen'),dener, 

(both long and short forms of e occur in this word, cf Mathyn, diner 
being a case of the lengthened forms we are considering, diner of the 
lowering ireaied on pp 226-9), Ord of Woicesler— gezY, 388 ; Shilling- 
ford — prevyly ti, prery seal. 63 , Marg Paston — Inyn ‘live’ Inf , pe/ous, 
II 26, preson, 11 84 (inde/erently, 1 178, and lei ery, ii 192, &c , are 
doubtful), Short Png Chion — presone, 74, prevely, 75, Cr of Knt of 
Uith — 'hreven P P, 390, genlilwemen, 393, Caxton — to wete ‘wit', 
]ason, 58 13 wielen ‘wiittcn’, 15 24, Sir Robt Wingfield (1513) — 
geiyn P P , Plllis 2 i 212 , Bury Wills — wedow, 78, dener. 74, wedowed 
■-hood', 75 (1482), /fl'r ' live ', in (1509). Lord Biniers — suspeciously 
(?), I 71, jebet, I 36 Sir Thos Elyol — neeie Inf, i 51, Will of 
R Diadley (Leics ii;33), L D D — levyng, 161 i^.geue, 161 27, Will 
of R Asthrooke (Bucks i,')34). L D D — I geue, 168 1 1 , Sir Thos 
Seymour, St Pprs Hen. VHl i (1544) — rever, 776, Thos Lever’s 
Serm — -forgeuencsse, 50, Machyn — deener, 138, cele ‘city’, 10, presuns, 
18, Prevesell ‘ Privy Seal ’, 37, pele 43, wedew, 49 leved, 67, veker ‘vicar’, 
80 , Gabr Harvey's Letters — steekid, 2, sieek ‘ stick ', 34 , Verney Memoirs 
— letet, M Faulkiner, 11 53 (1642), Ire/le, 11 333 (164,3) ^ud 384 (1648), 
reaver ‘ river ', Lady Hobart, iv 137 (1666), pety. Lady Hobart, ibid 138 
In the eighteenlh century Lady Wentworth has — leved ‘ lived’, Wentw 
Pprs 64, 1 16, Inin and Irving ‘ living ', 54, pety, 39, gcuen P. P , 40, 56, 
64, lever ‘liver ', 42, wemen ‘women’, 113 

We see that these forms were both fairly numerous and widespread 
formerly, and it is remarkable that nearly all should have been eliminated 
from Received Standard and Literary English 

It IS highly probable that many more of these forms, in documents of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries are concealed under 
the spelling i, in which case it is impossible to distinguish them from the 
unlengihencd forms Thus such a spelling as give may well represent 
either of the two forms [giv, glv]. 
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M E [i] 

This sound, which remained during the whole M F period, and for some 
time afterwards, quite distinct from ^ = [e] (see pp 205-7), vaiious 
origins (for which see pp 29,30, 33-4, above) Wiih llie exception of the 
words break, great, steak, all words originally containing this sound, unLss 
shortening or other combinative influences have supervened (see p 212), 
have in present-day Received Standard dev i loped the vowel [l], so that 
the old [I] IS now completely levelled under old [e] Examples of 
words containing ME are — meal, eat, breathe, speak, steal, heal, 
teach, heath, deal (Vb.) ; clean, leap, heap, easl , also the French words 
feast, beast, real. Sec , ftc 

For the shortening of this vowel see p 254 

When/* was raised tofl) (cf pp 207-7),/' fit'll remained unaltered 
At this point M E a and M F ar, whicli, as we have seen (pp 194 -6), had 
by this time both been levelled under a single sound, caught up /*, and 
thus the three originally distinct vowels weic all uprcsenled by the single 
sound [e], which was lending more and more to become tense 

Between this stage and the present sound the intermediate stage [e] 
must certainly be assumed When was this stage of a fully tense vowel 
reached ? 

It seems likely that soon after ME /' bet um [i], e* would take its 
place as a mid-lront-teiise vowel . the tendency of Modern English being, 
on the whole, to make long vowels tense and to leserve slack quality for 
short vowels W’e shall probably be within the mark if we place the 
development of the new tense / at least as early as the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century This view is confirmed by ihe fact that m Gregory’s 
Chronicle (14,70-70) M E hehn ' conceal', fr O P helan, is written hplyn 
(p 146), where the M E, vowel was certainly [e] 

This is evidence that among certain seciii'iis of the community, at any 
rate, this new / had already been raised to [i] Again, in ihe virulent 
Protestant tract Eede me and be not wroihe the rhyme cleave — bene 

'been' occurs Now the latter word can only have had [ij at this lime, 
since it contains ME/* 

During the sixteenth century we find scattered spellings of this vowel 
With I, e g Machyn — /O’fA ‘ preach p. 13, tc , brykyng 'breaking', 
bryke/ast, 199, spyk\ng ' sjieaking 35, Ascliam has hpe ‘leap’, 
Toxophilus, p 89, Gabriel Harvey, Lellers, 1773-80, Ins binve, p 51, 
Q Elizabeth has beqiiived 'bequeathed', Transl 140 (ME qnepe, OL 
ciLiPpan), besides spike Vb '1 he Queen also has spich, hut diis no 
doubt represents the non-Southern form with /* Shelton rlnnies slept — 
lepe, Ph Spnrowe, i 14-15, Suney ihvmes grene — dene (Toltel, p 3) 
Spenser rbyrnes seas — these in Heavenly Beaune, and itreeme — seeme 11 
Prothalamion, f/eenr with Aorwf P P , jAiene ( \dj ) and jeewr, F Q 2 1 10, 
Shakespeare rhymes teach thee — beseech thee, V & A 404 and 406, but 
all of these poets have, more commonly, rhy'mes which suggest the [i ] 
pronunciation (cf pan) The grammarian Gill, in Logonomia (i6zi), 
meniions with contempt what he considers affeclcd, effeminate pronuncia- 
tions with [i] of leave and meat, which he writes hv, mil Thus the 
comparatively early laising to [i] and thereTore a still eat her ‘ tensening ' of 
M E /“ are completely established 
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But Ihis IS not Ihe whole siory It is eviiiLiit from rhymes and from 
the statemenis of writers on pronunciation that [splk] for speak and so 
on was not the only, nor indeed the prevalent, type in Received Standard 
durin? the sixteenih and seventeenth centuries Another pronunciation 
with [e], in words of this class is recorded, and this seems to have been 
the more usual during this period We must assume, therefore, that the 
[e] from earlier [e] was differentiated amon^ different classes of 
speakers — whether in a Regional or a Class dialect I am unable at 
present to say — into two types, one of which retained the old [ej, while 
the other gradually raised this to [l] It is unnecessary to discuss at 
length the often contradictory and never very dear statements of the 
English and French wriiirs as to the precise quality of sixteenth and 
scicntcenth-crntury English ‘long hut so much at least seems 
certain, that tliey refer lo a mid and not a high vowel We have come to 
the conclusion that this was tense and not slack, quite apart fiom their 
statements If these were accepted liteially they would generally tend 
to show that the vowel was slack Even Coopei (161I5) equates the 
quality of ‘ long r’ with rhat of the short in ken. On the otiu r hand, Wallis 
(1653), and Shemood in Colgrave's Dictionary (1672), state that English 
' long e’ has the sound of French e, that is, a ten\r sound 

If these men aie right, then Coo|]er is wrong, and it is not extraordi- 
nary that, good [ilionetiaan as he is on the whole, he should not have 
realized that there was a difference of quality as well as quantity between 
the vowels in sell — sail, tell — tale respectively these being, amongst others, 
the examples he gives of long’ and • 'horf e ’ Cooper shows clearly 
(hat he did not appreciate the distinction of tense and slack, since he gives 
the pair win — ivcan [i — l] as diffeiing only in ihe length of the vowel 
However, passing from this point, we nny note that Cooper gives 
a longish list of words containing ‘long e \ words, that is, with ‘ ea pro e 
longa', which includes tlie following — -beacon, bead, beam lean (Vb and 
Adj ), beat, bequeath, bleach, Ineach, break, deal, dream. Easier, eat, great, 
heal, cheap, heap, heat, heath htalhtn, lea/, leap, clean, leave, mead (the 
drink), meal, meat, sea, scat, sheaf, sheath, speak, squeak, steal, slrtam, 
sweat, teach, weak, wean (Vb ), bean, wheat , also the words of French 
origin — appeal, beast, cease, cheat, conceal, cream, creature, deceave, dejeal, 
disease, ease, ejitieam, feast, impeach, preach, queaste, repeat, reveal, treat, 
veal 1 bis is a pretty satisfactory list of words which had [eJ in M E , 
and It is perfectly certain, in my opinion, that m Cooper's pronunciation 
all these had the sound [e] I am quite unable to see the force of the 
arguments of Jones, the recent editor of Cooper, and of Zachrisson, who 
seek, apparently, to prove that Cooper intended to suggest that all these 
words were pionounced with [l] He definitely places them under ea-, 
immediately above comes a list of woids like behead, bread, &c , in which 
he says 'Fa ponitur pro e brevis', and our list, as stated, is headed ' ea 
pro e longa ' Of ‘ E' he says, ‘ Vela huiusce soni productio senbitur per 
a absque a longum falso denominatur ut in cant, wane, age’ Further, m 
a list of words pronounced alike though written differently, ' Voces quae 
eandem habent pronunciationem &c , Cooper includes meat — mate. 
Surely if this means anything it means what vve have already tried to 
establish, that M F a and M E. f' had both the same sound in the 
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seventeenth century, if not much earlier, and fuither, if wc can ever learn 
anything from the Orthoepists, we may leaiii that this sound was a m\d 
and not a high vowel Shakespeare rhjmcs sea witli play^Ses (step 248), 
Spenser, states — states, Heavenly Deautic, retrate (sie) — /j/e, F Q 
I 8 12, Habington — sea with pray, Castara, 1^4, with play, Sg. with 
away, gl, and so on; Thames — streames, ibid 21, and Suckling — cleane 
with Seine \n ‘1 came from England into France'. Donne — but these 
rhymes are not quite conclusive — rhymes meat with great, Intake with 
weake (Auct of the World) 

Such a spelling as ‘to spake X.o hcr’(i6g3), C Stcwkle) in Vemey 
Mem , IV 464. leaves no doubt as to the type of pronunciation intended ' 

Cooper's list, then, la invaluable, and may be considered leliable as 
showing that words of the class we arc now considering were still com- 
monly pronounced according to a diffcient type from that now in vogue 
in Received Standard Fnglish, allhough our present type was certainly 
already in existence, as we have proved above, and had evisted before 
ihe end of the fifteenth century Cooper himsilf seems to have known 
both pronunciations of wean It is rather strange that the evidences 
of the [e] pronunciation of the old [e] words should be so comparatively 
rare as they aie This may be due partly to the dislike of the more 
fastidious poels for rhyming together words which are spelt with different 
vowel symbols although ihe sounds be identital, so great a hold has 
spelling on the literary imagination, partly also perhaps to the fact that 
the [i] type may have gained ground more rapidly m fashionable speech 
duiing the eighteenth century than we suppose Still, such rliymcs as 
great — cheat, sea — survey, gate — ea/ (Pope), dreame — name speake — 

mistake (Swift, An Apology), shade — meaxt (Pope, Windsor Pore.st, 135-6 
(1713)), phase- stays, ease — days, /ate — deceit (I^ady M Worlley), Ac, 
occur far into the eighteenth cnuiiiy A thorough investigrtion of these 
rhymes from the eai ly sixletnih to the end of the riglitci'inh century 
would be a laborious but rt paying pit ce of work In dealing vviih M E d, 
p 104, above, 1 have shown the existence of the rhyme M E a with ME/’ 
bcfoie r, as early as c 142O 

'I his IB the proper place to emphasize the fact that our modern usage 
with [i] in heat, meat, &.C , is not in the nature of a sound change as ^ome 
writers seem to suggest, but is merely the risult of the abandonment of 
one type of pronunciation and the adoption of another, a phenomenon 
which, as we know, is of the commonest occurrence in the hibtory of 
Received Standard Colloquial P.nghsh 

Had such a sound change taken place between the seventeenth cen jry 
and the present day it must have iiivcilved all the words which had d and 
ai in M E , and made, maid, and mead would al' hive bf cn pronounced ahk' 

It IS possible that a It ndency to make M E a and ai into [i] did actually 
exist in some Regional dialects, and, if Gill is to be believed, some affected 
speakers of Standard English in his day actually said [kipnj for capon 

This tendency, however, mu.st have been contini d to a small and 
obscure community, and it has not affected Received Slandaid. Ii is not 
comparable in importance to the tendency to raise ME /’to [I], and in 
the community among whom this latter process was earned oat, it is 
evident that this must have started before the descendants of the nid i 

^ Further examples of a in old wordb mancin^ I’Tes Part , Lady Drill 
Harley 40 (ib39) , to spake ibid 141(1641) the manc^ 'means' lorn Verney 
V Mem 11 319 (1651) Fur further sf^cllmgs showing levelling of M F- 
d, c, ai see p 24ft below, and Appcndi'^ to pp 24H-9 
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and at had developed into the full [e] sound. Incidentally, this shows 
how eaily must have been the ‘ lensening ’ of To make the matter more 
concrete for those unused to this kind of diseussion, ne may say that in 
the dialect from which is derived the present pronunciation of mead, this 
word must have been approaching that pionuncialion before made and maid 
had reached the [med] stage and while they were both pronounced [msdj 
The thrte words break, steak, great may be simply survivals of the type 
represenltd m Coopers list, in which they all occur 

On the other hand great has been explained on the analogyof the old 
Comp ,prc//fr, which \\ as fairly common in the fifteenth century (cf p 325;) 
The shortened form preserved [E], and the quality of this vowel may, 
it IS said, have influenced that of the Positive by pi eventing so great 
a differentiation beiween the two forms as would exist between [grit — 
grEta] This explanation now appears to me improbable Break and 
steak have been supposed to be loan forms from a South-West dialect 
But the South-West dialects have had extremely little influence upon 
Received Standard, in spite of Drake and Raleigh Besides, while this 
might be a plausible explanation for the sixteenth century, the problem 
does not arise till the late seventeenth or eighteenth century in this case 
It IS simpler to regard all three forms as survivals of the older type 
As a matter of fact these words were pretty widely pronounced with [i] 
in the cighteenth-century Received Standard, and break is still [brik] in 
Irish English and in many Regional dialects. 

Dr Johnson said that Lord Chesterfield told him that great should be 
pronounced so as to rhyme with state, while Sir William Yonge sent him 
word that it should rhyme with seat, and that ‘ none but an Irishman would 
pronounce \\. grait' (See Boswell's Life of J , Oxford Ed , 11, p 161 ) 


The Change of -er- to -ar- 

A number of words in Mod Engl which formeily had -er- are now 
pronounced with [a], and this irrespective of the fact that some are still 
written -er-, e g clerk, others -ear-, e g heart, while others are written 
-ar-, e g hart, starve fai , carve, star, and so on On the other hand, 
a larger number of words winch formerlj had -er- in the spelling retain 
this spelling, as clergy, mery, person, swerve, rftc , or are written -ear-, as 
learn, early, search, and are pronounced [aI We have here the survivals 
of two types, differentiated m Late M E from one original type — 
one type which preserved -er- unaltered, until by a senes of changes 
this Vowel develojjed into present-day [aJ, the other type in which 
ME -er- became -dr- This has normally become present-day [a] 
when the r is followed by a consonant as in starve, or is final, as in 
star, but has remained short and is fronted to [$] when another vowel 
follows the -r-, as in tarry 

Our task now is to trace the rise and history of the M E -ar- type, and 
to give some account of its distribution in the Mod I’eriod 

The phonetic process is most probably one of simple retraction of [e] 
to [a] before -r-, but it is conceivable that the series of changes was 
[er — ®r — ar] , that is to say, the sound represented by e in ME may 
first have been lowered and then retracted. The difficulty of the problem 
lies m the fact that at no penod, and in no early writer »fter the appear- 
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ance of ihe -ar- spellings, is either type used with perfect consistency, the 
same writer often spelling the same word in both ways Nor is it easy 
to see why in a certain number of words the -ar- spelling should gradually 
have become fixed, thus helping to fix the pronunciation, while in others 
again in which -er- or -ear- is written, the pi enunciation should preserve 
the other type, nor further why yet a third group has preserved the 
-er- spelling, and are pionounced according to this lype It is difficult 
enough to reach a saii'.facLorv solution of the difficuliies even when the 
facts are known with some fullness , it is quite impossible to do so when 
the facts are impel fectly known The following account, though incom- 
plete, IS less so than those which hare appealed hitherto 

From an examination of the list of words which have been found 
written -ar- from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century, it seems 
impossible to formulate any law to account for the change m terms of 
combinative phonetic conditions, since alirosi every word formerly con- 
taining -et- in a stressed si liable is found at one time or another to have 
been wmitten -ar-, and therefore, presumably, to have been pronounced 
according to this t^pe among some groups of speakers The nearest 
approach to any cuinbinalive influence which might be suspected is that 
ol hp consonants, which present some slight appearance of having pre- 
disposed to the -ar- tj pc when they stand btfoie, and perhaps also after, 
the combination 1 consider this, however, very doubtful, and it leaves 
much unaccounted for 

It seems more piobable that dialect is at the bottom of the difference, 
dialect ot a Regional character to start with — though, as we shall see, this 
IS hard enough to deteimine— -which, however, was later on rather social 
than Regional 


The Chronological Facts 

1 he -ar- forms are very rare in any text before the beginning of the 
fifteenth century I cannot profess to give an exhaustive account of 
the conditions in M E until my M E Grammar is much farther advanced 
than at present, and I only give the results of my investigations on 
M E vowels so far for what they are worth 1 have not yet examined 
PI N 's in respect of our present point The earliest example of -ar- 
for -er- which I have is dare in St Juliana, line 30 (Prose), MS Royal, 
c 1250 The Eastern and .South Eastern texts are slightly more fruitful 
and 1 have noted sarnwn and sarmoun 111 Will of Shoreham's Poems 
(c 1320), 4 1212, 56 1562, 50 I411, 100 (>7 and hurkne, 141 ^30, ,n 

the same writer From the Norfolk t.uilds of i 380 1 have noted parsonf, 
and prestes, p 23, gationd, 117, and Jarthing, 122 (five times) Chaucer 
has only fart, harre ' hinge ’ (rh with knarrt , Prol ( T ^su), iarie 
tarry ’ (Vb ), and harne 

When we come to the hftecnlh ceniury we find that the larger number 
of the -ar- forms occur in S E and E Midland texts, and they are not 
common here until well on in the ceniur) Palladius on Husbandry 
(Colchester, c 1420) has only and //^ , Bokenam has very few 
of these forms, and they appear in the Suffolk Wills apparently only 
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from 1463 onwards, it is perhaps only a coincidence that Marg; Paston, 
also belonging to Suffolk, has hardly any of these forms before 1461 
and lhai before that date she writes her own maiden name Brrnty, aft?r 
1461 Barmy The Essex family of Celys have a larger number ol -ar- 
forms in their letters in the late seventies and eighties of the century than 
IB found prevailing in any other collection of documents The writeis ol 
this century who belong to the more Westcily parts of the countiy have 
practically no -ar- forms. Phis is true of the Life of St Editha, Bishop 
I’ecok, Shillingford's letters, and the Icxeter Guild documents In ihe 
last mentioned, however, /armes is a reiiiaikable exception 

Turning to London documents, liie -ar- forms liere are very rare 
before the middle of the century, though scattered instances vvill be 
found in the list It is not until ihe second half of the century that we 
find any considerable number, and it is significant that we find most of 
all in the Chronicle of Lord Mayor Gregory, who was a Suffolk man by 
birth Caxton has very few -ar- forms, and they are very rare in the 
official documents down to the end ol the century 

In the following century' the -ar- spellings are more frequent, and 
most writers, of all classes, have a certain number The examples quoted 
below are from documents of all kinds, including private letters, and 
works published in the sixteenth century It will be noted iliat in some 
words, e g cleri, heard, serve, <S:c . swerve, war, these spellings are fairlj' 
widespread It will be found, 1 believe, that the wiiteis who use these 
spellings most frequently are Bishop Latimer, Machyii, and Queen 
Elizabeth The evidence seems to point to the probabilitv that before 
the end of the sixteenth centurv ihe -ar- pronunciation was far more 
common, that is, it included a much larger list of words, than at present 
For the seventeenth century our best evidence is derived from the Verney 
Papers and the Verney Memoiis These collections of letters put us in 
possession of the habils ol speech of .ill the members of a very numerous 
family, and of a large circle of iheir friends (see remarks on these docu- 
ments, pp 162-3) We find not only the Verney ladies, but many of 
their male relatives and friends wriling -ar- in words where we now 
pronounce the other tjpe It would be absurd to deny that the writers 
of these letters spoke tvpic.il upper-class Phnslish of their period, and we 
are led to the conclusion that sarvent, vartue, and so on really lepresent 
the pronunciation in vogue at this time If these spellings arc more 
common in the ladies’ letters than in those of the men, we must, I think, 
put this down to the fact that the former read feveer books than the latter, 
and were less influenced by the spelling which was rapidly becoming 
stereotyped by the printers Many people doubtless used the -ar- forms 
■who wrote -er- , cf Ch Butler in his Gr , p 3 — ‘ We write ptmn though 
we say parson ’ Lady Weniworlh, whose letters contain a large number 
of these spellings, although her letters continue down to ryir, must he 
held to represent the English of the Court during the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century She therefore continues our record of this type of 
English for thirty years or so after the Verne) s Those whose views 
on the history of pronunciation are derived mainly from the statements 
of writers on pronunciation, will be glad to find that Jones (1701) — one 
of the best of his kind — includes mercy, fnard, and verdict in his rathei 
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brief list of worJs m which V is sounded as a p 24. Apart from the 
evidence of the Verneys, several of Lord Rochester’s rh)mes point in 
the same direction, and m supplement of Lady VVentworth's spillings 
we have several rhymes and spellings of Swift, which tell the same tale, and 
make it certain that down to about the middle of the eighteenth century 
till [li] pronunciation, or its immediate ancestor, obtained very largely in 
a number of words which are now pronounced according to the -tr- type 
t,aLer in this century, Elphinston, a Scotchman who lived for man\' 
ytais in England and moved in decent society, puls down lam'd as 
a London Vulgarism in 1783, though wc have reason to believe that 
the word was normally so pronounced by tbe best spcakeis ol an 
earlier generation E-lphinstone is not absolutely abose suspiuon, Mine 
as a piofcscional authority on pionuncialicn he was boiintl to upbolcl 
a theoretically ‘correct’ pronunciation, while he would be inclined to 
preset ve a ceitain number of Scotticisms and Scottish prejudices against 
certain types of Emglish pronunciation 

Apparently, by the end of the eighteenth century the distribution of 
[a, 17 J among the old -tr- words was, on the whole, the same as our own 
though doubtless the older usige lingered here and theie, among good 
old-fashioned speakers, much 1 iter According to Ltigh Hunt's A 17/11- 
bwi;raphy, t, p 180, the actor |ohn Kemble (1 "lyy-i 823) pionounced 
-ar- m virtut Leigh Hunt regarded this as an eccciiiiicuy It is 
evident that the -ar- pronunciations were dtcbn'Pg from the middle of 
the eigliteenth centmy, since bidding singles out jorrij, sar lam, parson 
‘person’ for ridicule by putting them imo the mouths or the letters of 
vulgar persons This pronunciaiion evidently died out in some words 
earlier than in others, and the usage varied among sjieakers of the same 
breeding, at the same period Tims it is curious that in spile of the 
testimony of the Verneys, and the habit of lohii Kemble 150 years or so 
later, Vanbrugh appears to discredit the pionuiuiation var/ui by attributing 
it to a peculiarly dingy and dubious cliaiaitcr, Airs Anikt in Con- 
ffdnacy (1705) Seventy years later Goldsmith jiuls vamunt into the 
mouth of 'I onv Liimpkm As a rule, when a comic writer departs from 
ordinary spelling m dejiicting the sjictch of one ol his chararters, he mtcnils 
to suggest a pronunciation which is out of the ordinary, though tlicie is 
always the possibility that he is dti eivmg himself, as when a writer at the 
present time attcmyils to exjtress tlic pronunci.ilioii ol a vulgai person 
by writing ‘ orf’ for off, 'wen' for irben, ' chrwidy' for Tutsday, tlineby 
expressing nothing different from the normal pronunciaiion Swift's 
spellings vardy for virdnt and varsal for universal m Polite Conversal ons 
may have represented fashionable pronunciations ol his day, of which he 
disapproved The reality of the vowel m the former is confirmed hy 
Jones Swift liimseif evidently said ’, and ziarTnen/ (See these 

forms in the lists ) 

To sum uji, vve may say that the -ar- pronunciations appear to have 
been almost universal for at least two and a half centuries, among the 
politest speakers, and that the use of tins type was gradually discontinued 
from about the middle of the eighteenth century in a large number of words 
Why was this ? The most natural exp’anaiion seems to be that it was 
chiefly due to the influence of a different social stratum, which had either 
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preserved the -er- type traditionally, or deliberately adopted it on account 
of the s])elling, Irom a desire for correctness The question naturally 
anses, Why should the spelling of the punters of -ur- in certain words, 
and -er- or -ear- in others, have gradually crystallized ? The practice 
cannot have reposed altogether, or mainly, upon that of the Late M E 
professional sciibes, since the -ar- forms were not nearly suffieiently 
well established in their lime to make their usage consistent, and as we 
have seen the -ar- spellings are rare, and very scattered in M E texts 
It would seem that the early printers were a law unto themselves, for 
had they followed the sciibes in this respect, as they did in most 
others, they must have printed no -ar- forms at all 

We must suppose then that the distnbution of -er- and -ar- spellings 
in the printed books of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had a certain 
phonetic basis The veiy inconsistency in usage seems to show that 
the printers did to a certain extent reproduce their authors’ own spelling 
(sre discussion of this point, pp 112-13) And if the early writers, as 
we know is the case from numbers of autograph letteis and other 
documents wrote sometimes -er- sometimes -ar- this must have repre- 
sented a c onllict between tiaditional and phonetic spelling on the one 
hand or, on the other, a different pronunciation in different words How 
did this fluctuation arise ■’ Clearly only from a mingling of the habits 
of two diHereiit dialects. 

Dialectal Origto of the -ar- Forms 
Looking at all the ficts so far as they are known to me, and set forth 
in the preceding pages and the following lists, I am ini lined to assume 
that the change of -er- to -ar- began in Kent early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and spread thence to Essex, to Suffolk, and to Norfolk During 
the fourteenth century the new forms began to filter into London 
speech very gradually from Kent or Essex, or from both Tliey were 
rare in the speech of the upper classes at first, but gradually gamed 
ground, probably through the speech of the lower sti ala of society, during 
the fifteenth centur\ possibly also through the direct influence of 
merchants from the Icastern Counties who acquired wealth and position 
like Gregory 

During the sixteenth century these South-Eastern forms became 
fashionable, and were much used by Queen Elizabeth herself Incident- 
ally, we may call attention to the occurrence of desarve m a letter of 
\niie Boleyn, and the same form in a letter ol her daughter about twenty 
years later In the former case the form may be due to native Eastern 
dialect, while Queen Elizabeth was simply following the increasingly 
fashionable tendency As a matter of fact, the -ar- forms are more 
trequent m the Queen’s later letters and her translations than in those 
written in her girlhood 

According to the view here taken, the -ar- forms were originally from 
a Regional dialect, ihen passed into the London Class dialect of the 
lower orders, whence they spread upwards 

The precise distnbuiion of -er- and -ar- forms would thus be as 
impossible to account for as that of the three forms i, e, u from O.E. y 

The second list oi -er - spellings shows how comparatively late mam of 
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these persisted, even in words where -ai- spelling's and pronunciations 
have long been absoluiely fixed, and which one might therefore suppose 
to have been among the earliest words to be adopted in the -ar- type 
'I o my mind this shows that, even in these cases, difference of pronun- 
ciation persisted for a long period 


IiiBt of Words which formerly had -er-, but which appear 
occasionally written -ar- from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries 

Bark Vb barcke. Lever's Sermons, 115, 1550 
Barley barley, Pallad on Husbandry 1420 , Bury Wills 1467 
Barn barnes, Pallad on Husbandry 1420, harnys. Bury Wills 98, 
1504 , Sir 7 hos Elyot’s Gouernour 1531 , Astliam 
Carve. Engl Conq of Ireland (MS 1 -inily 1425), karue, p. i4-’3 ; 

carue, Shakespeare ist Pol Loves L L 
Clergy dargy, Gregory's Chron 1450-70, Rede mo and be not 
wrothe 1528, Latimer s Strmoiis, 1 hos Lever's Serm. 1550, 
Swift rhvmcs clergy — i/iaige ye 

Clerk (/arfr, Ac , Line Will 1451 (Lmt Dioc Doc'-), Rede me, 

1528, Skelton, Magnificence, Cavendish, L oi Wolsey i,';77; 
Latimer, clarklie, Gabriel Harvey 1578-Bo, -tlark Q Eli/abeih , 
Machyn 1550-63, 7 hos Wilson, A ol Ivliel 1585 
Certain sartayne, cartayne, Gregory iii, 176, iarttin, mrlrii, Lelv 
B 64, 139, 140, ic 1475—88, un\ai hn .Mis Pultuiey, Verney 
P. 191; i6j9, iaitinly. Lady Sussex 1641, \ ernev Mem. ii i, 

83, 83, larten, Mrs Basire, 140, 1655. E of Koelusiei rhtines 
tetiam — Martin, jar/din, Wentworth P 48 (Lady W ), 1705, and 
Fielding in Tom Junes wheie u is said by Landlady ol an Inn, and 
IS written by' Mrs Honour, a lady’s-maid 
Confirm, con/armes (Luce Sheppaid), Verney Mcni 111 75, 1651. 
Concern, consarned, Pen V in Verney Mem 11 195, 1642 
Dark Skelton rhymes with r/ar^r, Magnil 485 (ti529), i/ai Fisher, 
Bp of Rochester s Serm (fl 1459*535), Lord Be nurs’s Froissart , 
Sir Thos Elyot’s Gouernour 1531, darknes, Q I'.lizabcih 
Dearth darth. Lord Berners 1520, i 344, 415 1 Lever's Serm.p 84, 
1550, Thos Wilson, A of Rhet 1560, &c 
Dofer o'r/iirre, Loid Berners, 1 100, c'/irr, Q FHiraheth 1572 (letters^ 
Divert. divartid, Cary V in Verney Mem iv 276, i68b , divi r/irm, 
ibid iv 275 

Early E of Rochester rhymes eat/y with Farley, Epistle fr B to E 
Errand Gabr Harvey, arrand. Letter Bk 1571 80 
Earn yarne, Edm V. Verney Mem iv 193, 1(175 
Ermine arniyus Loid Berners 1523 . armyn, M.icliyn 1550-3 
Far /arnr, &c , Lord Beiners, Sir 7 hos Elyot, Bp Fisher, .Ascham; 
W ilson , Lyly 

Farther. Bury Wills 1535, Latimer, Dp Fisher, Loid Burghley , 
/order, Ascham, "LyXy, farther 

Farm farmt, Machyn, Lever’s Sermons fat mes, /aimer ihree limes. 
Fervent, faruenllye, Latimer. 
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Farthing, fardyng, Machyn 1550-63 

Guerdon, guardon, Bokenam, S. Agn , ^oi, 1443 • Shakespeare 1st 
Fol Loves L L , Tour times 

Heard (Pret and P P) rhymes yiir*, Siege of Rouen r 1420, 

harde, Marg Paston, P Letters 11 124, 1463, ibid 11 241, 1465, 
Cely Papers 77 , Skelton, Magnif , Sir R Wingfield 1513, Ellis 2 

I 212, Lord Ileiiiers, Cranmer, Letters (Ellis i 2.33) 1533 / Sir 

T Elyot , Lever's Serm , Latimer, hard, Machyn Oabr 

Harvey, Letter Bk 1573-80, Lord Burgliley, Letters, Bardon P, 
and Ellis i 3 12 , Cavendish, L ofWolsev, Ascham , Ch Butler, 
Gr 1634 , Vernei Mem , passim — Cary V n 70, 1642 , Lady V 

II 268, 1647, Denton, ibid 111. 228, 1655, &c , *c , 

Lady W in Wentworth Papers, 51, 1706, &c ; Jones, Practical 
Phonogr 1701 

Heart. HoccUve, Reg of Pr 1412, rhymes smar/e. Siege of Rouen 
c 1420, M Paston, Letters 11 365, 1469, Fortescue 1470 (?) , 
Anne Boleyri 152S, Letter in F.llis 1528 , Skelton, Magiiif , Tlios 
Pery, Ellis 2 2 149, 1539, Sir T- More, Thos Lever, hartly 
J. Mason, Ellis 2 2 54 1535, hariie, Cianmcr, Letter 1533, 

Bp Fislitr, /^.rr/tr, A''cham , Lord Berners, Sir T F'.h'ot; haihly. 
Lord Burgliky , Asch.iin , harticst, karhly, hart, Q Elizabeth , 
Lyly , Ch Butler, Gi 1634, Cooper 1685, Jones, Practical 
Phonogr 1701 

Hart hart, Lord Berners 1520 , Machyn, barter rde — head 
Harbour harborowe, Sir Thos Seymour 1 544, Letter in State Papers, 
Hen VIII, I 775 

Hark — hearken, Thos Lever 2550, harken, Lyly 1579-80, 

Ch Butler, Gr 1634, ea m hearken = a 
Harvest. Ascham. 

Hearth. Chapman harth , Mons DOlivi, Wks i 239(1606), Cooper 
1685 

Herald, karold, Machyn 1553-60 
Hereford Arfford, Harrford, Machyn 1550-3 

Hurdle [fr S E form M F herdtl\ hardel. Palsgrave’s Esclarcissemeni 
1530 , hardeh, Dives Pragmatic us 1563 ; hardtll, Bury Wills 1569 , 
Levins, Mampulus 1570 

Herbage, tharbage ‘ the herbage', Letters and Pprs , i 80, 1483 
Infer, enferre Vb rhymes debar, Skelton's Magnif 60 
Learn, harm rhymes warm, Rede me and be not wrothe, p 123, 1528 , 
larrrt, Henry V in Verney Mem. 111 368, 1647 , Luce Sheppard, 
ibid 111 98, 1652 ; Swift rhymes learn with darn in ‘ A Panegyric ’ , 
Flphinston, 1783, regards larn as a London vulgarism 
Mar Vb marre rhymes barre. Rede me, &c , 1528, marre, Caven- 
dish, L of Wolsey 1577 

Meroy. marcy. Siege of Rouen c 1420, marcyfuUy, Bokenam, S 
Ann 665, 1443 , marcy, Gregory’s Chron , Marcie (girl's name), 
Gabr Harvey 1578-80, marcy, ^ Elizabeth, marzy , Lady Sussex, 
Verney Mem 11 151, 1642, Lady V, ibid 11 296, 1647, 
sue, marct, 135, 1654, marcey. Mall Vernej, ibid iv. 214, 1655, 
Jones, Practical Phonogr 24, 1701 
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Marvel, *c. marvylyously, Cely Papers 

Merton College Marten Coltge, Rich Layton (aftemrards Dean 0/ 
York) in Letter, Ellis 2 i 60, 1535. 

Peril, paryl. Ordinances of Worcester 374, 1467, panll^ Canton's 
lason 1477 , paryll. Lord Berners, i 288, partllouse, ibid i. 31 , 
parells, Cavendish, L of Wolsey 1577 

Fereon. parson, Marg Paston , Slate o( Ireland, St Papers Hen VIII, 
111 >5i 1515: Thos. Peiy, Letter, in Ellis 2 2 147, 1539, Lord 

Berners; Sir T Elyot s Will , yla/ ibid , parson — ‘ per‘ion 
Mach>n, Q Elizabeth, ‘We v-nie person, though ve say parson’, 
Butler’s Gr 1634, p 3, Lady Sussex m Verne) Wan 11 88, 1641 , 
Dr Demon, ibid 111 461, i<16o , Lady Wentworth in W Papers, 
94, 96, 1709, occurs in a letter by Mrs Honour, a lady's-maid, in 
Toni Jones 

Parson, parson, Laiimei 's Serm , Machvn 

Prefer. Rede me, , prefarre , FI ol Rochester rhymes preferred — 
Blackguard in Nell Gwinne 

Search. rarrAe, State of Iitl mtl, St Ppis Ha. VIII, 1.1 15,1515. 

Serjeant, sargent, Gl^gor\'^ (. hion 81, 1450 -70, sarjant, Dick Hals 
(cousin of Vernci ) I til Vai'cy Mem iv 310,1074 

Sermon sarinon ihsry W ilK, p 17, 1463, Gregoi) s Chion 203, 
-Madiyn , ianjunt, Lady W in Wen' worth Papers 221 1711 

Serve. sarvyJ, Celv Papers 44 , to sane, Li! Adm Sir ’1 ho'- btymour 

1544, St Pprs Hen V'lll 1 778, saeue, sarvui EliZihith, 

saive. Lord Bairymorc, Veinev Mem 11 51 ihyz, Magdalen 
Faulkirier, ibid 11 50 1642, La^li Hodut, iLu! iv 127, 1665, 
Lady Wcntwoith, W Ppis p 7“;, 1709, sarvinc;, ibul , p iiB, 
1710, Prior rh) mes jr? ; ft/ — carvui, '1 h' I tihf 

Servant ^ariumt, Sii 'J Sumour, St 1' Jlin \fll 1 776 

I5a4, sarvand Machyn \aT' anl Q Fliziheth, ,u.iiante Sir 

I llolham 156c, Fills 2 2 325, F. Sydenliani, V-.incy Mon 

n 102, 164a , Lady V ibid 11 257, 1647 , hir R Ihiigoyne, 
ibid ill 51, ih.^z , Lady Weniwt'rlb .ii W Papers, passim, 
1705-11 

Service sarvyse, Giegory's Cbron 222 1450-70, Coo|ier 1685, 

designates sariyse as belonging to ' 'l arbaious dialect', r^'TU'f, 
Verney Papers 11 120, 1642, 11 68, 1642, 11 70, 1642 Lady 
Weniworth, W Ppis p 95 1709, Ji/rrur .s wruten by Mis Ilonoui, 
a lady s-maid, in Torn |oiit. 

Deserve. desatre, Cely P|)is 6) 147,5—88, Anne lliifin. Lei' r, 

Elhs I 1 307 1728 , ihsarued,Q FJizabeth 1546, F' ni Rofbcsler 
rhi nil s deserving — itai ving, ' Hath Intnui'es ' , (it m; ve, L,idv Susses 
Veiney Mem 11 87 it'41. Lady V’. ibid 11 747 (twice), 1647, 

Lady Weniworth, W Pprs 118, 1710 

Desert desart, Q Elizabeth , Shakespeare rhymes d'\€r ts— parts. 
Sonnet xvu 

Preserve. presarie, Lord Barrymore, Wrney Mem 11 53 164a; 

Mrs Isham, ibid iv. 118 1665 

Quarrel Q Elizabeth , LyJy 

Smart, smart, Siege ol Rouen r 1420, smai/ini;, C artoii Jason 1477 
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Star. staM'e^ Giegory's Chron 8o, i4,-;o-7o. Sir Thos More, Leitets 
in Ellis 1 I and a, Wilson, A of Khet 5a, 1585, Q. Elizabeth 

Starling slarl\rig^ Cely P.ij)ers 1473-88 , stare, Sir Thos Elyot 1539. 

Start aj/ar/if 1 h\ mrt /r, HoLcleve, Reg of Pr 1412. 

Starve starue, Wilson, A of Rhet 61 

Swerve, rwarue, Skelton, Magnif 1529, sitarved. Lord Berners, i. 
376, 1523, sTX'arumg, Latimer’s Serm. , swatue, Wilson, A of 
53 j Q P-hzabeth , Gill, Logomonia 1621 , Dames, Orthoep 
Angl 51, 1640 

Tarry Vb tarying, Bokenam, Agn 476, 1443; iaryed, Lord 

Bciners 

Term /(zrwifj, E’xeter Taylors’ Guild 317, 1466, Cary V in Verney 
Mem 111 431 1657 

Universal ‘ the vat sal world’, ‘ Miss ’ in Swili's Polite Conversation 

Virtue -'artus (PI), Lady Uoban in Vcrnev Mem iv 57, 1664, 
variuoui, Varibiugh’s Confederacy (said by Mrs Amlet), Act ni. 
Sc I, p 174. 1705 

Verdict. Jones, Piaclital Phoiiogr 1701, includes tins word among 
those jironounced with ar , one of the fashionable speaker.s in 
Swik's Polite Conveis says rard\ 

Vermin varmint, '1 hos Pen, Later Elhs 2 1 145, 1539, vat nun. 
Mis P.ure, \einey Mem 11 86 1042, inmin ih)mes garment in 
Swift's poem ‘ The Problem’, vainunt, said In Pony Lumpkin in 
Gohlsnuth s She Stoops to Coni/uci, Act 1773 

War Wi/rrf, &c , Sir J Fortescue 147 1-6 Gregory’s Chruiiicle 1450- 
70, Caxion, j ison 1477, Bp Knighi of Bath and Wells 1312, 
St of Ireland, St Ppis Hen VllI 1515, Sir Thos More, Loril 
Beiners 1523, Sir 7 hos IhotiSji , Lever's Seim 1550, Caven- 
dish, L of Wolsey 1377; Ascham , Lily 

Work workys. Siege of Rouen 1420, ■warky\, Bokenam, Christ 887, 
•443 J Pxeter Taydois’ Guild awathe Adv 1466, wark. Lord 
Berners 1 8z , awarke Adv 1 161, tvark Skelton, Magnif, 

Lincolnshire Inventoi v. Line Dioc Docs 1527, warke, Sir Thos 
Ehot, O Elizabeth Cl rans ) , irtirilr (Letters) 


Proper ITamea. 

Barney Plus, the maiden name of Marg Pasloii, 13 always written 
Iltrney by her down to 1461 , fiom then onwaids generally with a 
Berkley Borkely, (negory’s Chron , Jiatkly, Bp. Knight of Bath 
and Wells 1312, Loui Berners, bhakcspearc, Pirst Fol , Pt I, 
Hen J V , Act 1, Si in 

Bermondsey Barniondsay, Creation of Duke of York a Knight of 
(luur, L and P 1, Barmsey, Machym 303 
Dunfermline Bunfarlm, Sir J Temple, Verney Mem 11 249 
Derby. Bat by Rede me. 6:1 , 59, 1328, the yerle of Barbr, Machyn , 
Darby Tom Verney m Verney Mem 111 174, 1659 
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Guernsey Garnes^, Machjn 271, Garnsia, Sir Ralph Verncy in 
Verney Mem iv 289, i6g8. Baker, Rule^: for True Spelling, &c , 
1724, says that this name is pionounced Garnzee 
Herbert. Included by Jones, Pract Plionogr 1701, among words 
where -er- is pronounced -ar- 
Jemingham Jarnyngham, M.arg Paston 11 29 

Jersey Ladv Wentworth in Wentw Papers, Lord Jarzys (Po sess ) 
84 , Garzy 55 , farzy 149 

Ker of Fernihurst (family name) Writlen C<ir bv Q Elizabeth 
Verney. This name occurs, with very few exceptions, in this form 
ihioughout the Camden volume of Papers, and die four volumes of 
Memoirs, in which nearly all ihe letters are by members or near 
connexions of the family The only ext eplions I ha\e noted are — 
Tar^, Lady Sussex, 11 82,1641, Sii R Hurgorne, 11 166, 1641 
Susan Vernev, same date, 11 167, 170, Ladv Hobart (a Denton) 
iv 285, 1657, and IV 49, 1662 The family now call themseKcs 
Vfrney [vAni] 


Lilt of words which now have [j] in pronunciation whether 
spelt -tr-, -ear-, or -ar-, but which occur spelt -er- in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 

Barley. Early, lord Levels Will i4,gg, line Dioc Docs PI Name 
now Bailey 'I'he fiist element is O E here, barley 
Barn berne, Palladius c 1420, bernys, Marg Pasion , herne, Bury 
Wills 21, 1463, ibid 94, igoi , ibid 100 bern, 103 heern 1504 
Carve Vb kerver. Short Eng Chron 146,5, , Gregory , kert'ed 

keriyr, Cr D of York 1495, ktrued, kennnqt, Sir Tlios Elvot , 
kervers, Cavendish, L of Wolscy 1577 
Clerh. clerkis. Bp Pecok c 1449, link, Lord Lovel's Will 1455; 

rUrkes, Marg Paston, Lord Berners, ilerk, Machyn 
Dark derk, Slnllingford Papers 1447-50, Bp Pecok, Bk. of On n- 
tessence 1460-70, derke, Caxton, ]ason 1477, Gregory’s Chron , 
Jul Berners, F'ysshyngc 1496, dnkness. Lever’s Sciinons 15,50 
Far. ferre, Fallad c 1420, fer, HoLi,levc, Reg of Pr 1412 Dp 
Pecok, Rewle of Sustris Men r 1450, /rrre, Sir J Fortescue, afer, 
Shillingford 1447-50, ftrte. Bury Wdls 20, 1463, fer, Fxeler 
Taylors’ Guild 1466, ftrre, Caxton, Jason ,/ei r. Lord Berners , 
ferrt, Sir T Elyoi 

Farther, &c ferther, Pallad , ferdyr, Marg Beaufort (1443-1509), 
Ellis I I , Bp Pecok, feriher, Slnllingford, ferthervior e, ferthnt, 
Marg Paston, feriher, Gregory, fn.hest, Canon, Jason 147), 
ferther, Skelton ti529 , feriher. Sir 1 More 
Farthing, fer thing. Bury Wills 1463, p 15 

Farm, &c. fermed. Bp Pecok, fee-ferme. Lord Lovel’s Will 1455; 
ffee ffermys. Sir J Fortescue, ferme, Shillingford, ferme, fermor, 
Marg Paston, ferme, Giegory, Bury Wills, many times from 
1467-80, Sir Thos Elyot, Lever's Sermons i^fernie, four times), 
Latimer, Cavendish, L ofWc'sey. 
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Harvest. herve\t, P^llacl c 1420 

Heart, herlt, herldy, judge Paston 1425-30, Pp Pecok, Shillinpford , 
htrU, Gregory; Marg Paston, Marg Peaufott (lelten), Arr/^j, 
Foriescue, Caxton; Jul Berners, Afr/, hertiest, Bp Knight of Bath 
and Wells 1512, Dean Layton of York 1535, Lord Berners, Bp 
Fisher of RocliLStcf , Aeries, Aerled, Latimer, hert, Ascham ; A-art, 
Lyi'y 

Harbour C('ldr llerborowe, Gi egorv , Cole herber, Machyn 
Hark. herh '^kellon ti 529 , Lc\ir’s Sermons 1550 
Hearken Aerlened, Latimer 
Jar ‘ discord’ lerre, Wilson’s A ofRliel ifi6 
Marvel, merinlvous, C ely' P , metvelous, Bpi Knight 1512 
Parson, &c pei^nn, Gu'gory , person, personage ‘parsonage’, Lever’s 
Sermons 1550, personage, Latimer, 

Partridge, pertrych, jul Berners 
Serjeant \rrjeants, Madiyn 
Smart \7n1ith, Bji Pt i o!, 1449 

Star slriie. Bp Put ok, s/trrer, Gregory, sterns, Pk of Quintessence 
1460-70, r/errrr, Caxton, |ason 1477, Sir 'I P.lyot , Bp Fisher 
Starve, s/erne Horcleve Ki tr of Pr J412, Pallad 1420, Latimer, 
Cavendish, L of Wolsey, slerur, Shakespeare, First Fol, Hen. IV, 
Pt I, Act 1, Sc 111 

Start s/ert. a Lines Inventory, i.ia? Lines Dioc Docs. 

Tarry, terryed, Marg Paston 

i becomes t by a combinative change. 

Before certain consonant- or (onibinations of ronsonanh there was an 
early itndencv to laise e to r The traces cf this have almost faded from 
Received Standard at the present time, except in a hw words where the 
cJiarige is recorded by the spelling, e g unng from M K weng, O N veng-, 
string, M E strengt , and in Lngland, Engh'-h, where the old s]itlling 
remains 

In Early Modern, and even in the seventeenth and eiglileenlh centuries, 
a certain number of spelling:, wth i are found, chiefly before -7i-(-con- 
sonant, but also before -r, and, more 1 ircl) before -I 

England occurs with the s[k lliiig Ing- faiilv often, quite apart fiom 
Northern texts already in ME, and /nj,-, Yng- forms are scatteied 
throughout tifteenth- and sixtev nth-century texts A few references are — 
Gregory 63 , Poriesciie 113, Win Paslon 1 the ludgi) i 29, Cr Duke 
ol Yoik 414, Inventory of J Asserlv, Line Dioc Docs., Letter of 
Thos Pery, Fills 2 2 1 46 (1,539), Letter of J Mason, F.llis 2 2 56 
(1523), Lord Berneis, passim, &e , &c 

'I'he Short F.nglish C hron 1465 still writes bmves sirengis 73 
Before-nc/i — Gregory Kyngis Byncht,\s)^ , also Shot t Faiglish Chron 
6ti, S:c , and M.ichjn 195 (twice), Ascham has wrynchynge, 'I ox 145 
Before -nyd, /, j — Gentlemen, Laneham's Letter 40, r575, repent, 
M kaulkiiicr, Veinev Mem 11 56 (1645), atending, Doll Leake, ibid, 
iv 113 (1663), renter ‘leiils , Lady Su'-sex, ibid 11 84 (1642); 

seteteble, Peter V\ entworlh, Wentw Papers 2it(i7ii) 

Before -J — Latimer. o//)rir;(7n, Seim on Ploughers 2 2 , Q Elizabeth, 
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Transl 26, Lady Sussex, Verney Mem 11 121 Cary 

Verney, iis/ ‘ best’, ibid 11 70 

Before -/ — -Fortesciie, rtbtllion 129 (twice), rtbylhon 130, Carv 
Verney, will ‘well’, Mem 11 63, Ull ‘tell’, 11 70, Mrs Basire, will 
‘weir, 134 (1654) 

Cary Verney, who spcnis fond of the /- loims, aKo has lit for ht 


M £ r in the Modern Period 


The picsent-dav development is the well-marliLd diphihonf^ [lu] 1 ht 
Hist stage in the process was most piohahl) [f], lhat is, the lailer pait ol 
the old long vowel was made slack We must consul, 1 tins suge as 
already diphthongal. The next st.ige was probabl> a lurlher diflercntia- 
tion between the first and second elements of the diphthong, the loimcr 
being lowered to [e] The .subsequent careei of the diphthoiig may wcdl 
have been [ei — ir — trr] A point of importance is lhat at one stage the 
diphthong became idtiilic.il with that developed out of old 01 This 
identity IS still preseived in someRegioiial di.ih cis -e g lhat of Oxfordshire, 
where the sound in both line and loin appears 'o be si'iiiething ajiiiroath- 
ing [ai] The rhymes of the seventeenth and cighlLcnth ccntuiirs lend to 
show that the idenlitv' still survived, and il seems to have exi.sled as earU 
as the fifteenth century (sec histoiy ol <'i', p 250, also 324, below) The 
fact of this one-lime uh nlity to some < Mtiit afftcls the views we shall lake 
concerning the pun 1. path followed belwci n the sLarling-point and the 
present stage 'I he stage fei] may be upresented by the occasional 
spellings With ey, ei in the fillecnlh ctntur) Tlusc spellings arc not 
partiLidarlv common — I have noted more in St Ivditha (e 1420) than in 
any other text — and although lluy ocnir here and there as lau as the 
seventeenth centurv, U seems clear (lom other evidence lhat they do not 
alwav s crpross tic same di[ihllioiig The scattered .spdlmgs I have 
found are - St Fdilha— :y-/ry< /;< lib. ’, (09 , ' niiilh 6fili , leyjt 

‘ light 904 , wyj/ ‘ wight gOo , /^rr liu 121)^ , myeide mild ,1401!, 
3833 , seyjl, 1517 , i/eyii/e ‘blind 2731, bhynde 3822 , tdeyna’'-, Z 9 j 7 . 
feynde\n( 3254 M'eynde ' m\nA , 3><5f> 'binus wiln hende ‘end , and 
therefore probably represents llu (01111 vende. i itlin than viinde 
Paston has aheyd Inf. ' bide 11 z6 The 1 'v 'iiii 10 llie Virgin, m V dsh 
spelling (c 1300), writes mrithh, brneht n e/i/, pt'din/;, aheid, dei/\is 
‘ divers ‘ I ' Sii Thos Seymour has EyHe 0/ \Sypht, and ‘ ti\ , 
St Pprs Hen VUI 1 780(1344), Marhj n wri't s yivrf ‘ fin \ y , ana 
metjt occurs in a letLci of |ohii Ilotham of Sr irlioi ouf^h, Elns z 2 


T ^ 5 ^ 1) 7 ^ 

In the Vcincy Memoiis "'c have of>tripr<l, Sii 1 \ ^ , u 33 ^ (■h 47 '" 
obleige, M Eure, in 336 (16,37) The Liiglisli and french Orthoenisi . 
of the sixteenth ceiiturv gem 1 ally describe Tiiglish 1 as consisting o e 
and I, though Snnih and Bullnkar appear to regard it as .1 single long 
vowel, a view which wc cannot take seriously In the leventeenti 
century, Dutlei (1634) and Howel and Sheiwood, independently, 111 
Cotgrave's Dictionary (1672) all say that the sound is the diphthong « 
By this lime, probably [a:ij is intended, and we may suppose that the 
same type of pronunciation is referred to ..s ih,it used by the writers of 
the occ.vsional spellings ei, ey jusi quoted 


• See Appendix II far variant of high height 


Q 
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There is no difficulty in assuming that such a diphthong as [ei*] could 
become [ai] We find the M £ diphthongs et and ai levelled under 
a single diptilhong, apparently [at] in the M E period, and at the present 
time London Cockneys have made the early nineteenth-century diphthong 
[ei] (cf p 196) into something ajiproaching to [ji], although the foimer 
remains in Received Standard 

On the other hand, during the same period throughout which the n 
spellmirs are found for old [i], other spellings are found which seem to 
establish the exislence of another type of pronunciation of this, identical 
with that of the old diphthong 01 

St B ditha has the spelling anynied ‘ anoinled 376 , Gregory writes i^j- 
/ryifr lor ‘destroyed’, p 59, ^ran for ‘ poison p 161, in the Lely Papers, 
p. 69, we have voyage ‘ so\age where the first syllable may, it is true, 
represent eitlier ioT oy\n M B’ Shakespeare in V. and A ,r i i5-r6, rhymes 
gram wUhrtriii/r, the rhyme tryall — dislojal occurs in Marston’s Insa- 
tiate Cou/i/rrr (i 6 1 3), Art iv , Lady Sussex in 1639 writes iatnde, V Pprs 
3 06 , 111 the Verncy Memoirs the following spellings may be noted — 
gme ‘join Cary Stewkley, vol 111, p 433 (1656), byled leg of mutton, 
Dr Denton iv 327 (1670); imptyment employment', C Stewkley, iv. 
276(1686), Mrs Basire writes ‘ rejoice ’, Corresp 137(1654) In 
1712 we find votolenct, Wentworth Papers, p 280 The spelling yryx/ 
for original jtste is found in 1494, and boyle (on the body) fiom bile, 
in 1529 (cf Jespersen, Arzn Eng Gr , p 320) To Jespersen's early 
examples of oy for i we may add defoyled, Mnk. of Ev 59, 1482, Obroyn 
‘O Brien ', St of Irel St Pprs Hen VIII, m. 9, and de/oylynge in Rede 
me and he not urollit (1528), M Ijoyles lady (.ardincr later \ 
Letters 1,71 (■ 7eio) 

1 he spelling rutg/ii ‘ right Cely Papers, 46, 1 58, Ac , clearly expresses 
a diphthongal pronunciation, possibly [ai] at any rate U could hardly have 
represented the same pronunciation as tliat exjircsscd by the spelling ei. 
These spellings can only mean one thing, namely, that those who Used 
them pronounced old 1 and old ai in exactly the same way What was 
the probable character ot tlie diphthong thus expressed f Certainly not 
[01], but very possibly a sound not unlike [ai] now heard in Oxfordshire 
for both old F and old 01 I he spelling voyage cited above from Cely 
Papers points to the first tlemeiu being alicady unrounded, in fact, 
to either [ai^ or [ui], and this is not necessarily contradicted by 
rutght from the same source A curious spelling, hay 'he', used by 
Cary Stewkley m 1656, Verney Mem. ui 434. shows that this lady did 
not regard 0 in diphthongal combinations as expressing a rounded 
vowel. 

But the testimony of the writers on pronunciation also confirms the 
identity of pronunciation of t and 01 already proved by the occasional 
spellings cited Thus Wallis (1653) says that 'long 1 ’ is composed of 

■ feminine t' lollowed by i He has previously described ' feminine «’ 
(of the B'rench) as an 'obscure sound’, which is heard in English when 

■ short e ' immediately precedes -r-, the examples given being liberty, 
vertue It is impossible to be sure whether Wallis means [a] or [aj 
Thai he is either trying to describe one or other of these sounds, or that 
he IS ranfusing them and making one description apply to tioth, is pretty 
certain. At any rate, the fiist element is not a front vowel and not 
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a round vowel. Cooper, thirty years later, is more explicit He says 
that there is a diphthonfj composed of the sound u in cut + i, which is ex- 
pressed in Enghsli sometimes by / as in wine wind, blind, &c , and 
sometimes by oi as in injotn, joint, jointure, broil, Slc Concerning the 
sound of u in cut he tells us (i) that it is different from the vowel in bull, 
and (2) tliat it is made in the throat and resembles the groans of a man 
afflicted with illness or pain The English pronounce this short sound 
almost everywhere, as in nut, even in Latin, except when the preceding 
consonant is labial .is in pull He gives a very precise analysis of the way 
the sound is made, saying th.it guttuial u is formed il when pionouncing 
long 0 the lips are retracted into an oblong form This apipears to be 
another way of saying that the sound is ‘ unrounded 0 ' , which is precisely 
the analysis we now make of the English vowel [a] in cut, Slc — ' mid- 
bick-(tense) ’ 

From this combined evidence of occasional spellings and the statements 
of gramm.inans, it appears (i) that from the fifteenth to well into the 
seventeenth century old i was pronounced by many speakers as a 
diphthong of which the first clement was a front vowel, the diphthong 
thus being either [ei, ei] or [eiJ , (2) that during the same period other 
speakers pionounced old i and old 01 with one and the same diphthongal 
combination , (3) that, at any rate from the seventeenth century onwards, 
the first element of the diphthong was either [aj or [a], most probably 
the latter, giving the diphthong [ai ] The transition Irom this to the 
present-day sound consists merely in making the first element slack 

It seems thus to be established that there were, in the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries, two types of pronunciation for this i, 
as for so many other sounds in English 7 wo questions arise, namely, 
by what process did old / pass into the [ai] type, and from which type is 
our present pronunciation descended f 

The most probable answer to the first question appears to me to be 
that the [ai] type branched off from the other at the [ci] stage, and that 
the process w'as one of simple retraction from a mid-front to a mid-back- 
tense vowel We may illustrate the development of the two types by 
a simple diagram 


ME [i] < 


1* < 


e, A' I A 
\ ai i 7 y pe B 


It seems to me Inat it is impossible to reconcile the undoubted exis- 
tence of the two pronunciations [ei, ai] at the same lime, as proved by the 
evidence, without some such theory. 

As regards the second question, it may be said that either type could 
become [ai] Possibly both types had this development, so that they 
were finally reumted thus . — 


Type A 

/ ei < XI 

[1' < er Type B 
ai — di 


< at] 


On the other hand, A may have du d out altogether in Received 
Standard, leaving the field entirely to B Or it may have survived only 
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in provincial dialects, and in some of these its descendants may still linger, 
offering more or less strange variants from the Standard, and constituting 
a characteristic featuie of rustic speech This is a question for the 
‘ dialectologists ' to solve 

The word oblige was commonly pronounced with [Ij during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries In the Verney JMemoirs, Lady Verney 
writes obleged, ii 305 (1647), Lady Gaudy ends a letter your obleged 
humble sarvanl Vere Gaudy', ill 224 (1650), and Sir Richard Browne 
refers to 'your viosl obleginge letter', 111 11 i (1633), Lady Holiart has 
duablegin, iv 55 (1664), obleg, 139 (1660) On the olht r liand. Sir 
Ralph Verney writes obleiged, 11 305 (1647), and Maiy Lure obleige, 111 
336 (1657), and Mrs Basire's spelling ableiage, Corresp 141 (1655), 
certainly suggests [m] Pope, as is well known, rhymes obliged with 
beieiged, and Jones (Practical Orthographei, 1701) says that oblige con- 
tains the sound of ' ee' 

A.S may he inferred from the above spellings of Sir R Verney and 
Mrs Eure, the word was also pronounced with a diphthongal sound [ji] 
as now, even m their day The old [l] inonunciation survived among 
some speakers far into the nineteenth century, and according to The 
Bookman, Vi'A.y 1907 (ciL Jespersen, Mod Eng Gr, 8 33), Wilkie Collins 
retained this mode It has been said that the dying out even during the 
eighteenth century, of the old pronunciation is due to the influence of 
Lord Chesterfield who, it is alleged, warned his son against [1] in this 
word This statement seems to have been repeated without verilying the 
facts, or at least without considering the meaning of wouls, among others 
by myself in my'Short Hut of Engl , § 254, Note I cannot excuse the 
statcnienl nor indeed even explain how I came to make it, since I was 
acquainted with the passage in which I,oid Chesterfield refers to the 
word His words are these — ‘The Vulgar man , even his pronun- 
ciation of proper words carries the mark of the beast along with it He 
calls the earth yearth , he is obleiged not obliged to you ’ The plain 
meaning of this, written 1749. Letter 195, in my P,diUon, is that 
obli2/d2d] is the vulgar pronunciation, and some other — presumably 
oblidid] — the polite pronunciation 

Lord Chesterfield has been made to say exactly the reverse of what he 
intended, and a theory which is not even consonant with the facts has 
been based upon a misinterpretation of his words 

We must suppose that [oblacdz] is denved fiom a ME form with i, 
while [oblldij owes its second vowel to late French influence 


Lowering of i to T 

In documents of all kinds, public and pnvate, during the fifteenth 
century and in the successive centuries until the eighteenth, there are 
numerous examples of e written foi oiiginal i It cannot be doubted that 
these spellings reflect an actual tendency m pronunciation, since late in 
the eighteenth century Edmonston censures 'tell' for ' till’, and ‘sense’ 
for ‘ since ', , as London vulgarisms Whatever may have been the 

history of the introduction of these forms in London and Court English, 
1 Altered in 1927 Edition 
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there is no doubt that from the middle of the sixteenth century or so, 
dovin to the first third of the eighteenth century at any rate, they were 
current in circles whose speech, however much we may now talte exception 
to this or that feature, was certainly not the vulgar speech of the day 

Among the various forms with e instead of i that occur scattered 
through the documents during the four centuries with which we are con- 
cerned, there are some m which the quantity is doubtful, and wc hesitate 
whether to class them under our present heading or under that off, ivlin.h 
became i in open syllables in the M E period (See pp *07-8, above ) 

But even if it is certain that the quantity is short, e g m kne/ ‘ knit ’, 
some doubt may arise whether we have to do with f lowered from I, or 
whether we have the survival of an old dialectal type with the ‘ Kentish ' 
or South-Eastern vowel, from O E J/ 

We have already seen (p 30 (3)) how this vowel became i in E Mid- 
land, hut e in the South-Eastern dialects, and that the London dialect of 
M E has many examples of the latter type (cf pp 41. (3), 53) Thus Jine/, 
or for the matter of that, the present irifll, which both contain a develop- 
ment of OE might be explained cither from the South-Eastern type, 
or as the E Midland i-type with the lowering which we are considering 

As regards the antiquity and dialectal oiigin of the change of f to e, 
a minute and far-reaching examination of the M E sources would be 
necessary to arrive at very definite conclusions, and at present I am only 
able to indicate that apparent examples — c g. gredy ‘ grisly merour — 
are found in Robt of Brunue's Haiidlyng Sinne, and l.rnnt for Lynne 
several times in the Norfolk Guilds In the fifteenth century, so far 
as my observation goes, fiims with e aie more fretment in definitely 
E Midland or Essex writers such as Palladius, Maig Paston Bokenam, 
the Celts, or in writers who came from Noifolk and Suflnlk such as 
L)dg.ile and Gregory, than in documents w’ntten by Westerners, or in 
the pure London dialect 

In the following century the forms are found more frequently than 
earlier, in documents which exhibit no Regional features, but are more 
common in Machyn’s Diary than in any other work of the pe'iod with 
which I am acquainted 

From the by no means complete material at present at my disjiosal I 
draw, tentatively, the conclusion that the tendency to lower f to r arose m 
the E Midlands, probably in the northern pai t of the area, and tnat ii gradu- 
ally extended southwards and found a footing in the dialects of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex How far westwards the tendency spread I am at 
present unable to say, though the Oxfordshire Oseney Register (1460) 
and a Bucks Will of 1534 show some traces ol it During the fifteenth 
century a certain number of forms showing this change penetrated into 
the London dialect, perhaps from Essex, and they gained an increasing 
currency first, probably, among ihe lower orders of the population 

It would be unwise to press too far the view that the «-form5 in London 
English belong to a lower Class dialect, although Machyn, as has been 
said, has more of them than any of his contemporaries since they aie 
found in fair numbers in letteis of Sir Thos Seymour (1544)1 later 
in Queen Elizabeth's Letters and Translations I have noted the follow- 
ing examples — 
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FtfUenih Century 

Defimtely E Midland and Soulk-Eailern TDrilen. 

Pa.IladiU9 rhymes children — eldron 26 713, and myrour — terrour 36 
976, Marp Paston has wr// ‘will’ i 83, Beshopys i 236, hese 'his' r 
245, I 355 , Welyam i 438, vetayll i 371, Trenyle i 43, 355, &c., 
' Trimly ’ Chene ' chm i. 69, has perhaps a long vowel, and week, 11 
217, might be otherwise explained Bokenam has r/Tie/ P P Marg 431, 
jneuelynp MiTg 482, con/enuely Ann ^6^,^ekeryngs'Flh 232, mensiraliy 
Marg 743, merour Pr Marg i66 , Bury Wills 1463, merours 21, Cely 
Pprs. have /et ‘fit’ (Noun) 77, 1504, and children, 47 , becht ‘bitch’ 74, 
sen ‘ since ' \\,fenvshe 47, rweffte 48, wendow 82, scheppe ' ship’ 70, deshes 
182, smethe ‘smiih’ The Will of Sir Thos Cumberworth, Lines 1451, 
has peler ‘pillar’, L D D gr 2 

Writers who on the whole write I ondon English, hut who were bom in 
Suffolk 

Lydgate has merours, glemeryng ; Gregory schelyngys 79, pejon ‘ pigeon ’ 
80, lemyted 123, pelory 183 ; denyr i 3 doubtful and may have either i 
or I (cf Machyn's forms, below) The ihree-syllabled words just quoted 
have almost certainly a short I 

Other writers — -fifteenth and following centuries 

The Western writers — Shillingford and Bp. Pecok — and the Ordinances 
of Worcester and the Exeter lailors’ Guild, appear not to use these 
forms The last mentioned has es ‘ is’, and hes ‘ his p 314, but these 
are both unstressed Fortescue however, has contenually 147, lemited 
128, deficulle 144, 14^, 149 (piobably e), inconsiderably 143 (probably e, 
cf Lady Wentworth's forms, below), and the rather doubtful weih ‘ which ’ 
1 18, *c , by the side of usual wich Short Engl Chron has Beshoppes 
,>;5,Caxton shdlyngs 'shillings' Dial Fr and Engl 16 6 Seek ‘such’, 
ine/tid 174. 31, and bisines Jas 96 31, are most probably to be 
reckoned as ‘Kenush’ forms 

Skelton ha.5 glit/eryng, Magnyf. 8,155; Will of R. Astbroke (Bucks. 
1534), L D D i6g 3, Lord Berners' Froissart, I 379, 

hideous 1 230, Sir Thos Elyot's Gouernour, jrnj ‘since’ i 197, 208, 
221, Sir Thos Sejmour 1544, St Pjirs Hen VIII, vol \, fesshermen 
784, Primrose 790, wetelens 778, Beshope 777, bigtnnyng 776, fenyshed 
776, shepe ‘ ship ’ passim (vowel probably ^ort, cf spelling in 
Cely Pprs), Bp Latimer, since ‘since , Si rm of Ploughers 24 and 
25, Sev Serm 119, Chichester ibid 120, mistris 166 (may be inier- 
medtate form from mastres!), thelher 166, Ascham, spleiiyd, Tox log, 
Q P'hzabeth, beJluwes ‘ billows Letters to J VI, 29, wishing ibid 4 
(might be ‘Kentish', but this is improbable), rechis Transl 49; 
Eupliues, helher 60, hitherto 83, sheuermg 161 (probably short?), 
Machyn, pelere ‘pillory’ 14, pelorn 22. vetdl 20, ddeverd 23, chdderyn 
24, pliers 'pillars' 27 (twice), Richard 38, sent Nicolas 42, sennet 
‘ signet ' 51, issue ' issue ’ 7 l, menystir 79, vdyns ‘ villains ' 82, Eslyngion 

prensipalles 90 (Noun), silver 90 (might be fr O E eo if in' a Western 
text, but no', here), red ‘rid’ Pret of ride 167, vesdars, vtseiurs 
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206, 207, belUts 211, dmner 2, &c , &c , also deener 138, Uveray 'livery' 
passim, preveU^ys 61, eriTies of the cowrt 131, comperacy 104, he^ ‘is’ 139, 
slerope ‘ slirrup ’139 

The following are found in Vemey Memoirs — M Falkincr, fifty, ii 
52, strept 'stripped' 52, pettyful 52, cheldrtn 53, ^ence ‘since’ 55, mtlch 
‘ milch ’ 55, resestance 56, mesry ‘misery ’ 56, stell ' slill ’ 52 (all 1642) , 
Sir R Vemey, until 11 24 , Anne Lec,shelin^s 11 235 (1646) , Lady V , 
until II 249 (1646), Mall Verney, senct 11 379 (1647), Lady Elincs, 
ihinck ‘ think’ 11 381 (1647), consfdoivrtng 381 , Lady Hobart, bit ‘ bit 
pill ‘ piir iv 53 (1664) , Doll Leake, pitid ' pitted ' iv 51 (1664) 

Lady Sussex’s spinets 'spirits’, 11 102, has probably a short vowel, 
since [sperils] still survives as a vulgarism Mr H Blaxton, Corrcsp 
of Dr Basire, has to visit 35, 1638, and contenew 36, and Mrs Basiie 
herself has sens ' since ' 108, prtsnor 108, reUgos ibid , ret for ‘ rit ’ ‘ wrote ’ 
109, all 1651 , children 135, i6‘;4 Aubrty writes — 'he would sett up 
very late at nights ’, Lives, 1 1.50, Clark’s Ed 

In the next century the «-spellings are pu-ity numerous in Wentworth 
Pprs — Lady W has tel ' till '84, hinder ‘ hinder ’ VI) 915, selling ‘ sitting ' 
107, visiting day 39 , conspiracy 40, delever 40, contenew 40, tondedder 
41, sene ‘since’ <50, spitting 51, sistirns ‘cisterns’ 65, beger, begest 
‘ bisrger, biggest’ 129, v'ell (unstressed) ‘will’ 129, Peter Wentworth 
has hitherto 43,15 , Lord Wentworth (a child) has sislers ‘ sisters’ 461 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu rhymes wit with coque\ and gift with 
theft, which may imply a pronunciation [wet, geft] 

These examples, though less cojiious than could lie desired, are suffi- 
cient to establish the wide currency which ihe -<-forms once enjoyed 
That they have so completely died out of Received Standard English 
must be put down to the increasing tendtnev, to which attention has 
so often been called, to approxim ite pronunciation to the spelling 


The I in Sishop. 

It IS perhaps worth noting that from the fifteenth Lo the beginning of 
the eighteenth century this word is fanly often spelt bushop, busshop. Sic 

1 have noted the lollowing instances — Marg Pastern, Archebusshop 11 
37^1 373 ) Lord Beiners, Froissart i 28, Aiclibp Lranmer, Zfujc/io/r 
(at least nineteen times in a letter of 1537). Lllis 3 3 23, &c , Ascharn, 
Scholem 127, Rojicr’s Life of Sir '1 hos More, Bushopps xlv 14, 
Dr. Denton in Verney I\Iemoirs iv 430, 1688, Cooper (16B5) includes 
Bushop among the pronunciations 10 be avoided as belonging .0 a 
'barbarous dialect’, Jones (1701) notes that the word is ‘sounded 
Booshop by some ’ 

With all this evidence we are bound to take the early spellings as 
meaning something It looks ralhei as if the i had been rounded to [yj 
through the influence of the initial b-, and this vowel then retracted, along 
with the other [y] sounds, to [uj It is impossible to say whether tins 
underwent unrounding, or whether it was preserved after b It is possible 
that some speakers said [bajap], while others said [bujsp], Jones's 
spelling rather suggests the latter pronunciation In any case, in spue of 
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Cooper, the pronunciation was not always a vulgarism; witness Cranmer, 
who ought certainly to have known the best pronunciation of the word. 

Ic IS strange that this word should be apparently the only instance of 
the rounding of i after 6 

ME u in the Modern Period 

This vowel has been diphthongized to [ira] T3’pical examples are — 
house, mouse, how bow (Vb ), cow, shroud, rtc , See All these words had 

t uj in Old and Middle English, written at first u, and later, after the 
rench fashion, ou or ow Thus while no change has taken place in the 
spelling, the change in pronunciation has been considerable The actual 
process probably began, as in the case of M E i, by a differentiation of 
the first and latter parts of the long vowel into tense and slack respcclivel)', 
a condition which may be expressed as [u“] The first element in this 
homogeneous diphthong was then lowered to [o], and this was sub- 
sequently unrounded, which resulted in a diphthong approximately the 
same as that m use to-day m Received Standard The whole series 
would thus be — [fi 0 “ — otr — au—auj At the present time there are 

seveial varieties of pronunciation of the old u In the dialects of the 
North no diphlhongization has taken placejand ‘ house ' is still pionounced 
[liiisj, with a single vowel, although various sounds, all of an li-hke 
character, are heard in different areas In some parts of Yorkshire, on the 
other hand, diphthongization apparently took place, but the second 
element of the diphthong was lost, and the remaining vowel lengthened, 
so that instead of[h<2«s] we get [(h)asj Again, in some parts ol Lanca- 
shire the development seems to have been [hous, liajirs — (h)et/s — e'‘s — 
is], the last being actuvllv m use. In Middle-Class London Cockney 
the first element of the diphthong has been fronted, and a typical mark 
of the beast, as Lnid Chesterfield would call it, m certain circles, is the 
pronunciation [hseirs] 

When did the beginning of the diphthongization take yil ice ? My owm 
colleclions of spellings throw' no light upon the qucslion, but Zacliiisson 
{Pronunciation oj English Vowels, p 79) has brought forward a few 
spellings with au, aw, for old u, duiing the fifleenth and sixteenth 
centuries, collected some by hmisclf. some by others Of these the most 
convincing seem to me abaus^ht ‘ .ibout’, faunde, withaught, fiom Paston 
Letters, aur 'our’, Cely Papers, zo , Register of Godslow, sauth 'south’, 
faul (cit 'More’, and no reference except to a German Dissertation 
which 1 have not seen) , Henslow’s Diary, hause 'house' (fiom Diehl) 
With regard to some of these spellings il has been maintained that the 
writers merely wrote au ‘ by mistake ’ for ou, and that they are not phonetic 
at all, and therefore cast no light upon the matter in hand Who shall 
pretend to decide with absolute certainty the meaning of these spellings, 
unless It be some foreign philologist who is, naturalh, infallible ’ Jl must 
be admitted on the one hand, that il the sound was still [u] au would 
be the very worst way of expres'-ing it, and on the other, that these occa- 
sional spellings do not inspire quite the same confidence as do some 
others ol the kind, and this from their extreme rarity I have found none 
in the ihousands of documents I have looked through, and have even 
* See Ag[)cndix TI 

1 Whili tlic JMod Dialiits ol Nth England and ot Scotland have not 
develoiii d liiw] tor old n, Orlun ]H)ints out that somt' dtgret of diphthonging 
tias in fact occurred in a few of them Thus [doun (h)eus, kou] &c , &c , for 
O E dun hur, tu. in Byers Green, Durh 
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overlooked, owing lo slowne'is of vision, the few that there were in some 
of the documents which I did examine It mav be asked Why should 
these tell-tale spellings (if indeed they be such in this case) be so rare m 
respect of old it, when in the case of some other vowels ive find them so 
frequently^ The answei, I think, is not fai to seek The traditional 
spelling ou, if taken literally to mean 0 -1- u, was by no means a bad 
representation of the pionunciation of the diphthong as it probably was 
during perhaps the greater part of the sixteenth century In fact, 
Salesbury (1547) and Hart (1569) appear to describe the sound as made 
up of these two elements The other English giammaiians of this 
century are so obscure on this vowel that it is mere w.iste of time to try 
to wring some meaning out of their accounts The hrencli grammarian 
Mason (1622) transcribes how as haow, which certainly suggests a pro- 
nunciation not far removed from our own Diphthongs are always 
difficult to analyse exactly 

Wallis, in 16153, describes the sound in hou\e, mouse out, our, otvl foul, 
sow, &c , thus ' obscuriori sono tficruntur , soro nenipc composiio ex 
0 vel u obscuris, et it/ ' Cooper (i6fl5) says coniposita ix a guttu- 
rali ct 00 labiali, sonatur ’ Both of these desi ri|)iions indicate approxi- 
mately [an] or [air], that is to say a diphthong chlTLimg from our own, if at 
all, only by a difference of tenseness in tin Inst tlcmeiit It mav well be, 
however, that Wallis and Cooper are really ufcrniig to a diphthong to all 
intents and purposes identical with that now in use 

It is doubtful whcthei any fuither torturing of the other sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Flench grammarians, not menlinntd above, will bring 
us any nearer the truth with regard to the history of this sound As for 
the early spellings in au supposing they do nnan something, how shall 
w'e interpret them P If we take Salesbury and Hart seriously at all, it is 
reasonable to believe what they tell us, wlien for once they are intelligible 
and even plausible, and not to attempt to make their perfectly definite 
statements mean '•nmethmg quite diffeient fiom what they appear to 
mean But to believe Salesbury and Hart is to assume that in the 
sixteenth century, at least in the form of F-iighsh which they are describ- 
ing, the first dement of the diphthong was lounded In this case, either 
the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century w liters who occasionally wrote au 
were using a very unsuggestivc mode of expression, or they were 
representing a cliflirent pronunciation altogr ther — one more like that 
suggested by' the French wiiter who transliterates aou forty or fifty years 
later It is quite possible that some speakers pronounced [(IKj while 
others still said \_ou\, the first element in the latter case being perhaps 
only slightly rounded It must be remembered that the diphthongmg of 
old u must have begun very early — before old o' had developed into u, 
and this, as we sh.ill see (pp 234-5), was probably completed during the 
fourteenth century at latest From the moment, therefore, that old o* has 
become [oj we may be sure that old u has started on that career of change 
which subsequently brought it to its present sound But the process was 
not necessarily equally rapid in all areas, or among all sections of 
speakers It is extremely probable that a full-blown [an] had arisen — 
perhaps in the Eastern parts of the country — during the fifteenth century 
When we remember how many of the Modern sound changes first appear 
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in the South-East or E Midland dialects, it will perhaps not seem to be 
without significance that the earliest — in fact, the larger number — of the 
spellings with au are found in the letters of the Fastens and Celys 

It IS absurd to dogmatize where, at the best, intelligent speculation must 
take the place of certainty. 

Unrounding of M E u 

M E u, which had originally the pronunciation of a short (probably 
tense) [uj, underwent in the Modern pienod a process of unrounding 
and then of lowering, whereby the present peculiai sound, so charactei- 
istic of English, was reached 

The short u thus affected had four distinct origins, only one of which 
we are perhaps really entitled to describe as M E u. The latter, which 
we may call (i), was undoubtedly the sound in such woids as iuck, run 
hunt, Juek, summer, &c , &c In addilion lo this, earliest jModein u 
sprang (2) from oiiginal English a, O E y, where this survived, as in 
bundle, thrush, cudgel. Sec , (3) from M E it of French origin, as in 
judge, just, study, public, &c , &c , (4) from the new u derived from 
earlier o‘, as in blood, flood, glove, done, &c (cf pp 236-7 on this last group) 
Since the unrounding process involves the three later groups, it is 
evident that it is later than ihe relratuon of earlier [y] to [u], later than 
the development of the new [u] from o*, and later than the shortening of 
this new sound In 1528, vnjust rhymes with must, Rede me, &c , p 105 
As to the approximate date of the development of u from [^] we have 
no precise evidence, but we know that c* had become [u] already in the 
fourteenth century (see pp 234-5), and we shall see there is good reason 
for believing tliat the shortening had taken place at any rate by the 
middle of the fifteenth century, if not earlier We are therefore free to 
assume that the process whereby short u was unrounded began any time 
after the latter date 

From the direct statements of Wallis and Cooper, quoted above, 
p 224-5, It appears that ihe sound bad attained to all intents and purposes 
Its present stage by the third quarter of the seventeenth century If that 
IB BO, the unrounding must have begun some time before In 1580 
a French writer states that the u in upon sounds like the French 0, 
and in 1620 another French writer, Mason, sajs that French 0 is heard 
in hungrie, while jet another in 1625 identifies the vowel in up, butter, 
sunder, 4 c , wuh French 0 Now there are several vowels in present-day 
French expressed by o, of which that in homme, bonne, has a very distinct 
acoustic resemblance to the English sound in bul, 4 c., especially to 
untrained and uncritical ears In fact, in a French Grammar which 
I used as a boy, it was definitely slated that bonne is pronounced like 
the English word bun ' This theory is still held by many F.nglishmen, 
apparently, and they put u into practice in pronouncing French 

Therefore, if in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries the 
English sound in butter was pretty much what it is now, the French 
writers who described it as being like the French 0 were not wider of the 
mark than the Englishmen above referred to, at the present time, nor 
than present-day French wnters who write tab for tub The most 
reasonable inference is that as early as 1580 the old u had reached 
a stage of pionunciation not very different from that of oui own time. 
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The occasional spellings, which we have found so helpful in indicating 
the pronunciation of other vowels, are less fiequent in the present instance 
than in some other cases, but they arc none the less convincing 

In the chapter on .the vowels in unstressed syllables it will be seen 
that in this position u and o are not infrequently wntten a, in the fif- 
teenth century, a spelling which certainly expresses our unrounded vowel. 
IVhatever the precise sound, therefore, a vowel, the result of unrounding u 
and 0, was already in existence in the language, if only in unstressed syllables. 
But there are fortunately a few instances of spellings with a, lor u, in 
stressed syllables also, from the middle of the fifteenth century The fol- 
lowing are all that 1 have found — gannw*' guns Marg Fasten, 11 372 
(twice), raa'an^ ‘suddenly’. Sir John Fortescuc, p 126, camyih ‘cometh’, 
Cely Papers 146, and warsse, man ‘woise’, Cely Papers 159, Samerseit, 
Machyn 182 , Chamley ‘ Cliolmondely ’, Machyn 38 Zaclinsson (^E7ig 
Vowels, and Coninbultons, p 319) has all of these except the form from 
Fortescue, and marrse, &c , from Cely Papers, but he also adds farmturc 
and Saveraigne I regard all these forma as establishing beyond a doubt 
that those w'ho wrote them pronounced an unrounded vowel in pl.ice of 
the old u in the words given (It is possible that Machyn's Walton — 
Woiton [watan] ? should also be included wiih the above examples.) 

The precise nature of the vowel may be uncerUin, but it certainly was 
no longer u , the process of unrounding has begun, and that is all we are 
concerned with 

I regard Cooper’s account, given about 200 years later than the Celys 
and Sir John Fortescue, as an accurate description of our present sound 
in Received Standard , the French writers, respectively sixty, and a 
hundred years, earlier than Cooper, are evidently describing a sound 
which IS not very far from our present one, and the fifteenth-century 
writers, by their spellings, clearly indicate a vowel which is no longer £ 

1 he confusion which we find in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies between [a, a, aJ 1 regard as perfecily natural Many people 
at the present day are unable to distinguish between the two former, 
and consider the last as merely a lengthening of one or both of these 
If the above view is accepted, it follows that we must regard the 
early shortenings bludde, suit, &.c , instanced on pp 270-7, below, as con- 
taining the sound [aJ or at least a stage in the development of this 
sound, that is, an unrounded vowel 

It will be noted that in words containing genuine M.E fi, the 
unrounding does not always lake place, or rather, perhaps, a new 
rounding has sometimes taken place, when a lip consonant immediately 
precedes the ii as in bull, pull, put, push, Sic‘ On the other hand, this is 
not invariable, for we have the unrounded vowel in pulse, bud, hut, butter. 
Puck, pug, mug, mud It is therefore probable that we have here a 
duality due to difference of dialect, perhaps of Social rather than Regional 
character We may remark that the Frenchman’s example upo?t is 
unfortunate, since u here is unstressed, and we have several examples 

1 Fifteenth-LLnt ury spilinigs witii a fur M E « tLve suspect Zachrisson has 
shown that Marg Pastern s spelling is eertaiiily not ' gannes ' in the 

MS The first vowel in Ct*ly P comyih may be a which it much resembles 
See Engl Pron at 'Shakespeare s, Trme pp 

* The hrsi vowel in the oame Bolmgbroke probably belongi to this ^oup The 
following forms Irom the Wentworth Papers show the contemporary pronunciation, the 
tradition of which is now largely lost —Sielitngbrook, Peter Wentworth, pp 293 
(171a), 398, twice, (1714I, Lady Buthnbroke, Lady Strafford, p 499 ( 173 - 4 ). My 
lord Bulhftgbrook^ Benjamin Bathurst, p gaB (173*) 
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(cf p 27 S) of lIiE spelling npon, which I regard as illustrating unround- 
ing in an unstressed position If he had mentioned up, he would have 
been right Piobably, however, like many of his countrymen to-day, he 
pronounced [(rpflnj 

It \iill be observed that before original r, which has now disappeared 
in pronunciation, [a] has been lengthened, and altered in character. 
Originally, purse, hurt, word, aiorrc, fiic , were pronounced [pars, hart, 
ward, wars] as in Scotch As the r was weakened, the vowel was 
gradually lengthened and passed into the present-day [a] Alteady in 
the seventeenth century, Wallis identifies the vowel in turn and burn 
as being like eur in French serviteur This makes it probable that [a] 
was already pronounced Many Englishmen to-day believe that cur 
and rmur are identical in pronunciation, and, indeed, although the 
articulation of the two sounds is absolutely different, the inherent pitch 
of both IS very close, and the acoustic effect is very similar to a more or 
less superficial observer 

ME o’ [6] in the Modern Period. 

In the fourteenth century tbeie is evidence from widely separated areas 
of P.ngland iliat old tense b had either developed completely its present 
sound [u], or progressed far in this direction While as a rule the most 
caieful scribes slill wnte pode 01 poodi, Ac, for OE ^ or/ ' good ’, ottier.s, 
more enterprising, occ.isionally adopt the spelling poude, &c , or gude 
The former is the ordinary spelling for the sound | u ] fiom the middle of 
the thirteenth century I have tome across a fair sprinkling of ihese 
spellings for 0’ in the fourlceiith and early fifleenlh century 1 hus R of 
Rrunne’s llandly ng Sinne 1 303, has pe touper ‘ olher ’406, drum, O E don 
‘do’, myrdoun rhemes enrhrroun 1 101 , William of Shortharn (Kent, 1320) 
has roude 23 685, ClE rod ‘rood’, doup ‘doth’ OF doP, PI Pres, 33 
1471, hloude ‘ blood O E blbd, poud ‘good ’, O E pod 60 1 701 , Ac , Ac , 
loukep ‘ looketh ’, OE Ibcep 75 2142, touke 94 236 ‘look', OF toe, and 
so on, the Feudal Anls of 1370 or so have liou,-land, OE Boc-, 
Lotlcbrouk, O E -broc, Curj^poute, () F -pot ‘ pool ’, Caresbrouc, Cokepoule, 
Ac, which are PI N’s which occur in documents dealing Wiih Dorset- 
shire, Somersetshire, and Hiimpshiie, Alhleralive Poems (Clicshire or 
Lancs, c 1330) write poud. Patience 336, Peai 1 33 (twice), Ac , St. 
Editha (Wilts r 1420) has gowde ‘good’ 1472, brouk ‘brook’ 1363, 
Rokenam (Suffolk, 1441) not infrequently wrilcs u — suthly ‘ sooLhly ’, 
St Agn 324, Ac ,/prsuk, O E -snk, St Faith, 68, stude ‘stood’, St Ehz 
206, and so on One of the commonest words to be written otlierwise than 
with 0 is earhei mdste ‘ must’, often wntten must, mwst during the fifteenth 
century This may not really be a case 111 point at all, as it may represent 
the unstressed form and stand for some sound quite olher than [u] The 
spelling at any rate is found in Palladius (1420), Rewle Sustr Men 
(c 1430), Rp Pecok (1449), Marg Paston, passim, and Cely Papers, and 
Monk of Evesham (1482) to mention no more. As we know, this has 
become the Received Spelling, and it is one of the few cases where old 
0 IS now spelt otherwise than a or oo Marg Paston also writes ; 

London Records (1419, cit Morsbach) have Cely Papers have pud 
and tuk ‘ 

* The spelling roonge (M E rungen), F P Hist S Barthol Ch (c 1400) 
seems to imply [riinge] If this is so we must conclude that 00 stands for [u] 
at that time as now 
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The OK- or ow- and «-spellings in words of this class persist through- 
out the sixteenth century in private letteis and in published books, the 
u-spellings are less common The foimer are found amongst other places 
in a letter of Thos Pery, Ellis 2 2 (mounth ' month ') , Rede me, &c , has 
' shoes ' 81, 82, mar/ rhymes 105 , in Edward Vi’s First P H 

i^floude. Sic ) , Latimer's Sermons (hhiid, gould, shulyng) , Machyn {sune 
■soon', b!ud':hed, &c), Ascham, bowne ‘boon’, lowse , hi.shcr. Bp of 
Rochester’s Sermons, Sii Thos Smith, Do Rcpiihl (bloud) , Queen 
Elizabeth’s Letteis {houle ‘hook’), John Alleyne, di^cih ‘doth’, Alleyne 
Papers 16, , &c , Such spellings as bind, in Ascham, hisher, he . , 

miy indicate the shortening of the vowel, on which see below, p 236, &c 
On the other hand, Latimer’s shuiyng ‘ shooting ’, Serm i6i, and Ascham’s 
‘it iu/ed not", Toxoph 3 l, almost certainly represent the long vowel 

Few will doubt that ou in the words from the liflecnth century onwards 
implies [qJ, how much sooner the sound was fully dcielojied, and when 
the new sound was first pronounced exactl) as m present-day Received 
Standard, is more questionable 1 he spi llings just illustrated from writings 
from the South and Midlands, or fiom ihe Ltindon dialect, have nothing to 
do with such spellings as glide, guid, ttc , in the Koiihern texts of the four- 
teenth century and later In the North, oM <7 puisucd quite a different 
path of development from that which it followed ftrlher South, and the 
rhymes of fourteenth-century Northern texts show an approximation to 
the sound of French u [y], e g siudt— fortitude hz 

Even the sixteenth-cenlury giammarians agree in describing [Q] as the 
vowel heard in words containing old o' 

As regards the phonetic process it seems certain that it resembled that 
now in progiess in Swedish in bo ‘live ’, itc , where the old long 0 is 
strongly over-rounded, so that to unactusionied ears it sounds rather like 
some kind of fu] The full development ol the latter sound however 
demands also the raising of the back of tlie tongue In, in a mid to a bigh 
position. It IS quite possible that the early fourtetiuli-cenuiiy oa-spellings 
in English may indicate only that the over-rounded smgt is reached, and 
that the sound pronounced at that tune was the same as the "swedisli 
vowel just leferred to 

If all words containing old long o' were pronounced wuh [u] at the 
present time, the history of this sound would ofler no difficulties T he 
lact, however, is that we note a threefold development of the sc and in 
present-day English 

(1) Words which have fu — rood, spoon, moon, food, foot 

(2) Words which have [ii — good, stood, hood, hook, book, shook, forsook, 
look. 

(3) Woids which have [aj — -flood, blood, glove, done, month brother, 
mother, other 

In class (i) the Early Mod or Late M E vowel has remained unaltered , 
in (2) It has been comparatively lecently sliortened , in (,3 1 it wasshortened 
much earlier, and underwent a lurlhei change 1 his change also involved 
original M.E (or O E ) short [h], so that at the iirne wticn it came about, 
the latter sound and original o' in certain woids were pionounced exactly 
alike In other words, at a certain period short [u] whatever its ongin, 
began to alter m the direction of [a] 1 his question has been treated above 
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under a, pp *32-4 , it is our business here to inquire what intormation 
IS available (a) of the early shortening of the new [Q] which gave us 
class (3), and ( 3 ) of the late shortening which gave us class (a) 

Early Shortening of [uj from o‘. 

I assume that when, in M E and later, the consonant following a vowel 
IS doubled, this implies that the preceding vowel was short. When in 
texts which express long ii, whether original or derived, by the process we 
have just discussed, from original o' in some words by ok, we find u 
written in other words even when the following consonant is not doubled, 
It IS probable that we are justified in assuming that this represents a short 
vowel, since, except in the North, k was not commonly used for a long 
vowel, apart fiom French k, which had quite a different sound from [u] 
The conditions under which old long vowels were shortened in M h have 
often been formulated (cp my Short Hisl §§ 175, 176, 177) but the 
shortenings of the kind we are considering belong to a different category 
from any of those mentioned II on the strength of blood and flood we 
assume that the -d exercised the shortening influence this appears to be 
contradicted by rood and stood for although we pronounce a short vowel 
in the latter at the present tune the fact that the short vowel here is 
[H] and not [a] shows that it did not undergo the early shortening ot 
[u], otherwise it would have shared the fate of /load and blood Again, 
why was the vowel in done shortened but not that in moon and spoon i 
I believe it to be impossible to formulate the precise combinative con- 
ditions under which these forms were produced, and am inclined to think 
that the explanation of the three pronunciations of old o', or at any rate 
the existence of the [a] pronunciations, must be explained by assuming 
a mixture of dialect, probably of Social origin This becomes more 
probable wrhen we consider that while the group of words with [a] in 
Received Standard is now quite fixed, the distribution of these forms has 
varied according to the usage of different periods, and a greater latitude 
seems to have existed formerly in this respect 

The earliest shortened foim of the new ii which I have found is sunrur 
‘sooner’, R of Diunne's Handlyng Sinne, 1 386 (Lines 1301) This is 
a remarkable form as showing how early the attainment of the new pro- 
nunciation was m tins dialect The shortening may be explained as due 
to the same process which has shortened tlie vowel m done, m which case 
It implies a Positive sun ' soon ’ and is a verj early instance of the process, 
or on the othei hand it may be due to the analogy of otner Comparatives 
which shortened the vowel, when the word ended in a consonant, before the 
suffix -rt This is an early M E shortening Palladius (Essex c 1420) 
has sonner ‘ sooner', 83 615, which may represent the old M E Comp, 
when the shortening of 0 before it had become [u] would produce 0, or 
It may represent the new form sunner as in R of Brunne, the old spelling 
with 0 being retained as elsewhere in Palladius Machyn's^^/fman 126 
probably siands for a M E shortening before [u] developed, but may be 
identical with Bp. Fisher's form yuf/ below St Editha (Wills c i42o)has 
flodde ' flood ’ rhyming with godt, and in view of the present pronuncia- 
tion of the former word I am inclined to accept the spelling here, as 
standing for [flud] We know that this dialect had already developed 
the new [u] from o', cf. p 234 In the will of Sir Thos Cumberworth, 
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Lines 145 ^> Lines. Hioc Hoes, ihe spellings 46 29, uth^rwise, 

56 15, occur, but these may be Northern spellings' In the sixteenth 
century Berners, Froissart, has fluddr, 1 221, 241, 291 (three times), 
Edward Vi’s First P B has fluddes and bhiddt , Spenser, On the State 
of Ireland, has fludt , Bp Fisher has bind and bloud in his Sermons. 
Gabriel Harvey in hrs Letters has blud 32, fuU foot’ 121, and in 
a poem, ivhudd ‘hood’ rhyming with budd. Letter Bk , p 125 In 
Sackville’s Induction (1563) undone and done rhyme wiih run, 119 
Marston has hudwinkl. What You Will, Act i. Sc 1 (1607) In 1621 
Gill (Logoiiomia) gives the following as containing short u — blood, glove, 
good, brother, done, does (Vb ), mother, other Butler (1634) gives gud, 
bind as short Sir Edni Verney in 1639 writes blu 'dd, bluddynose 
Verney Papiers 212. Dames (1640) mentions the pionunciation rwui 
— [swut or ?swat] but says it is ‘better wr.tlen and pronounced soot' 
= [sut] Wallis (i^ 5 l) mentions done as having ‘ obscure 0 — [a] In 
1653 Wil Roades, the Verneys' bailifl, writes tuek ‘took’, Verney Mem 
111 27s Cooper (1685) gives flood, hood, other, soot, stood, as having 
labial 0 shortened, which accouhng to his teiminologv = u, which again 
he defines as being the sound of 00 shortened, that is [u] Cooper also 
has fui ‘foot’ as a ‘barbaious’ form Does this mean ITat] or [fut] ? 
At any rate it is represented also by Bp Fisher's form /i/// given above, 
and would be flat] at the present time Sir R Veincy writes suit 'soot', 
Verney Mem iv 358, 1686 (= [sut or sat] >) Jones (1701) has a list 
with [u] which corresponds to our present usage — book, brook, cook, foot, 
forsook, good, hood, look, soot, stood, took 1 he one word m this list which 
we should not now include is forsooth Jones's list of words with [a] is 
another, mother, brolhet He appeals to recognize both [u or 0] as well 
as [aj in foot, forsooth good, hood look, -sook, \lood, look He (urther 
s.iys that the sound of « is written ou ' when it may be so sounded ’ as in 
floud, bloud, which seems to imply the pronunciations [flad, blad , flud, 
blud]. 

In the Gr of the Engl longue, 1713, attributed to Steele, brother, 
mother are said to contain an ‘ obscure sound like u short ’ =r [a], and the 
same sound is said to occur in flood, blood Bertram ihe writer 

of an Engl Gr for Danes, m Danish, and an excellent observer, gives 
book, look, and other words ending in k .mil also hood and foot as con- 
taining the sound of Danish u, while blood, flood, soot are s.iid to contain 
Dan 0, e g blodd, &c This clearly means the sound that is now [a] 

From the above brief account it seems to be established that the new 
[il] was shortened by the first quarter of the fiftcenlh century at any rate, 
if we disregard the somewhat doubtful evidence from Robt of Brunne, 
or if we accept it, more than a century earlier Until there is more 
evidence forthcoming of the development of the new [u] at this early 
period. It IS safer not to build too much upon this At the same time it 
may be pointed out that the oa-spellings in this text for old o' may well 
dispel the suspicion which some might attach to the u in sunner, if this 
stood alone In that case it might be said that the Lines dialect was 
influenced by the Northern English But since, so far as I know, the 

'Further fifteenth century examples of ‘he early shortening are — gied, 
Lord Moleyn-s, Past Letters, i Ho (1440) mul, O t mol. Past Letters, ni 2<,. 
Marg Paston (1471) , gudde, SUmor Papers, 11 Hi (1470) This agrees with 
Gill and Butler, who include good among the shorts This must -- [gad] in 
seventeenth century Milton verites fioud. Com Hji, hut flood in Com yjo, 
where it rhymes with mud 
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Northern a-tpcllingb for o‘ which express the sound [y] are not found a>i 
early as 1303, since in any case Nonhcrn texts do not write ou for old 0, 
and since Ilandlyng Sinne is quite definitely £ Midland (though of 
a N Midland type certainly) in dialectal character and not Noithern, we 
may, I tliirik, take the si^-spellmgs in this text seriously as representing 
an E Midland sound change, especially as the rhyme siowe — vowe 
[slri(e) — vu(l)] occurs lines 1887-8 

I’robablj’ fuither investigation of fourteenth-century texts would show 
that during the finst half of this century old 0* became, 111 the E’astern 
dialects, from I^incolnshire to Kent and Elssex a sound approximating 
to if 11 not quite attained the character of fu] From thence it passed 
into the London dialect We ought probably to regard the spelling mur/ 
in fourteenth-century texts as representing the uns'ressed form, with 
a vowel shortened after the [ri]-stage had been reached 

In any case, the forms with short [iij are the ancestors, so far as they 
survive, of those with [a] of a taler dale The question of the unround- 
ing of [i] has been discussed in ils projicr place (cf pp 232-4, above) 

In the meantime wc aic Kit in doubt by the stalemcnls of the grarn- 
maiians down to the middle of the seventeenth century as to which of 
the forms which they tlescrilK' as having ‘short u’ really had [uj, and 
which had [a] or its immetfiale ancestor 1 hey appear to correspond 
very largely wuli our [a] type, and include the words most coininonly 
indicated as short by the ouasional spellings So long as we aie not 
sure of the existence of [a] we cannot say with certainty whether the 
forms with ‘shoit u' are the descendants of those winch had [u] in the 
fifteenth century, and arc the ancestors of our [a] lype, or whetlier they 
are the beginnings of the second or later shortening which has pro- 
duced our [a] m tooi, &c It docs not follow even when once the 
[a] forms had come into existence in some dialects, that they were used in 
the best type of London and Court speech The shortened forms fiom 
which they came probably came in slowly and sporadically, and it is 
certain that many speakers still said [flud] long after others said [flud], 
and may have continued to do so after the latter had gone on to the next 
stage [Had] 

Tho Later Shortening of New [u J 

While Wallis and Cooper undoubtedly recognize the three types 
(u, u, a] in the class of words we are considering, by far the larger 
number of words, at cording to them, have one or other of the two formei 
vowels This being so, and btaiing in mind what was said in the last 
paragraph of the preceding section, we may be inclined to assume that 
the forms with short [uJ whicli these writers mention, are really ralhei 
survivals of the early shortening, which in this dialect underwent no 
unrounding because they were only adopted a^/er original short u had 
been unrounded, than the ancestors of our present type of words like 
hood, coot, Sec This view becomes more probable when we consider 
that words such as /oo/, stood, good, and look, all of which at the present 
time show the late sliortening, occur in the lists of Wallis and Cooper 
among those with [u] This is even more strongly emphasized if we 
compare Gill’s list of shorts already given above (which all correspond to 
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our [a] type) with his list of longs, Avhich include both of our other types 
— [a and u] Gill’s list of words with long [u] is — sao/, mon, moon, 
booi, shook, /or sook, look, brook, hook, food, foot, brood, stood, goose, smooth, 
tooth, doth 

When we come to Jones the case is different As has been said, his 
account points to a considerable variety of usage in the pronunLiation of 
the same words Evidently the [a] type has become muth moie wide 
spread than in the periods which Wallis and Cooper describe, and his list 
of words with [u] is, as has been shown above pretty much the same as 
oui own 

On the above grounds I am therefore inclined to pm the late or 
second shortening of [u] as late as the end of the seventeenth or the 
beginning of the eighteenth century 

Henceforth the chief interest lies in the distribution of the several 
types of pronunciation among the different words There is no lurther 
question of sound change The whole question is a very difficuU one, 
and I see no solution to U except on the lines already suggested, of the 
influence of Social or Class dialect 

At the present time the distribution of the tvpics in the various Modi- 
fied Standards still differs more or less consider ihly from the usage of 
Received Standard The only vaualions ol usage 111 the latter appear to 
be m groom, and to some slight extent in soon, ni which words [Q, u] are 
both possible Within my own memory some old-fashioned speakers of 
Received Standard still said [sat] instead of the now universally received 

Rome and Got n 

The present pronunciation of Rome instead 0/ the historically normal 
[rum], IS comparatively recent and is due to the influence of the French 
or Italian pronunciation of the name, perhaps also to the spelling 
Cooper, Jones, and Steele all give [rum] as the normal pronunciation 
In some verses on Sir J Davenanl, by Sir j Mcnis (1641;, cit Aubrey, 
Lives, 1 a 06, Rome rhymes with groome 

The present-day pronunciation of gold goes back to a M E short form 
gSld, which may be derived from an adjectival gbldrie, or from such 
a compound as gdldsmith, &c 

The normal O E and M E forms of the noun had a long vowel, and 
would yield a Modern [guld] This type was in use among some 
persons who lived far into the nineteenth century, though by that time it 
was doubtless old-fashioned An old lady who died in aged ovei 

80, a very iicai relative of my own, always, so I have heard from her 
children, said [gfildj It was a very usual though by no means the only 
pronunciation m the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries among goo>i 
speakers It is indicated probably by the spelling gould, Latimer, Serin 
7 and 26, G Harvey’s Letteis, p 86, and it is recognized by Elphinstone. 

On the other hand, the ancesloi of the present-day lype is referred to 
by the grammarians of the seventeenth and eighteenth cenLunes In 
Rede me, 4 c, gold rhymes with lold — sold In Alphabet Anglois (1621) 
gaould IS supposed to represent, foi French speakers, the pronunciation 
of the English word 

For o'- < wo, and ho- < who, 4 c , cf p 308, below 

* See Appendix II 
R 
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Tbe Unrounding of M.E. S in the l^odern Penod. 

Dunng the fifieenth century, especially in documents written by men 
from the West Counlryj but not here alone, wc find a wntten for M E d 
In the sixteenth century a certain number of these spelJing^s are found in 
London English, a few in Machyn, and one in Queen Elizabeth's letters 
In the following century the a-spellings occur occasionally in the Verney 
Papers, and the habit of unrounding d, by this time evidently a fashion- 
able affectation, is pilloried by Vanbrugh in The Relapse in the well-known 
cliaracter of Lord Foppington Early in the eighteenth century Lady 
Wentworth and her son Peter each have, so far as I have observed, one 
of these spellings 

This unrounding is at the present day heard chiefly in the South- 
West of E'ngland, hut at least as far East and North as Oxfordshire It 
has been suggested that Raleigh and Drake — both Devon men, the former, 
■is we have seen (p 109), speaking with a Devon accent all his life — made 
this pronunciation fasliionable and current in the Court English of their 
day This may be so, but the largest number of a forms in any one 
writer in the sixteenth century are found in Machyn, who was not likely to 
reflect fashionable habits of Court speech, and who wrote at a time when 
Drake was still a bo)', and Kaltigh a baby, the former having been born, 
according to the Dut of Nat Ihogr , about 1,1540, the latter about 15,52 
Evidently then, the habit was current among the inferior orders of the 
metropolis long before cither of the two heroes were in a position to exert 
any influence upon London English It is certainly possible that at 
a later date the courtiers may have adopted R.iltigh's pronunciation of 
words containing 6 , lliounh it docs not seem very likely that the haughty 
Queen would follow another’s lead in matters of this kind As the 
following examples show, traces of the a-speliings are found also in 
Palladius and Margaiet Fasten If the pronunciation were m vogue also 
in the South-East and South-East Midland, it is comprehensible that it 
should penetrate into London speech, along with many other features 
from these areas 

At any rate, wherever the habit came from, there is no doubt that it 
existed, and that it rose in the linguistic world. It has even left a few 
traces at the present time, notably m Gad, a weakened blasphemy, and 
in strap by the side of ihe unrounded strop. We have now restored the 
lounded vowel in plot (of gi ound), where the Authoiized Veision has plat 

These are ihe examples I have noted — 

Palladius, strape ‘strap’, gz 870, St Editha, starme ‘storm’, rhymes 
‘harm’, 932, crasse 'cross’, 1387, Shillingfoi d, afletymes, 53, 'oft-’, Marg 
Paston, /lij/ ‘ lost ' Pret Subj , 11. 373, Loid Berners, 'yonder', 

Froissart, i 205, Machyn C ‘horse’, 1 a, the marroiti ‘morrow ’, 47, 

Tassel 'Dorset', 48, 57, eaffen ‘cuffin’, izo, Q Elizabeth, ‘I pray you slap 
the mouthes ', Letters, 64 This last word will cause a thrill of pleasure 
to those who know Lord Foppington s celebrated ‘ stap my vitals’ 
Lady Hungeiford has swam 'sworn' pp. Lelteis, p zs6 (c 1569) 

A certain number of these forms occur in the Verney Memoirs — becas 
'because', Lady Sussex, 11 77 (1642), cf also the shortened form ieeos, 
Cary Verney, 11 68, from which hecas is derived , /aly ' folly ’, Mall V , 11. 
380(1647), sassages, Dr, Denton, 11 318 (164S), 6 a clake ‘ o'clock'. 
Luce Sheppard, in. 78 (twice, 1652), Sir j 4 r]andoe Bndgmen, Lady 
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Rochester, 111 4^4(1656). Mrs Basire prays for /’rmfr in 1655, 

Corrcsp 139 To these should probably be added naly ‘ naughty’, Lady 
Sussex, II 154, and (see p 305). These forms presuppose probably 
the unrounding of a shortened vowel from [ 3 ] On the other hand, the 
vowel in both may still be long, and in that case we must assume that it 
was pronounced as fse] In Marston’s Eastward Iloe occurs the rhyme 
after — daughter. Act V, Sc i, and here we must suppose an earlier 
form ‘ dB/ter ' 

Lord Foppington, already referred to, has — stop, Tam, Gad, pasittvely, 
harse, plats, Bax, Ac Lady Wentworth writes Anslow for 'Onslow', 
p 67 (1708), and beyand, 127 (1710).' 

This habit must have been fairly widespread in the seventeenth 
century, since it survives to-day in the English of America 

The fact that several French write'i on English pronunciation from 
the third quarter of the sixteenth century onwards find a resemblance 
between English B and French a certainly suggests that the former was 
commonly pronounced with but slight rounding Bellot (15B0) says that 
the English vowel is almost like French a L’ Alphabet Anglais (1625) 
says ' O se prononce souvent A. come Thomas, short, qu’il fauct prononcer 
thames, chart' Mauger, Grammatre Anglotse oi 0 — ‘ Quand 

il est lid k m, B, r, t, d, g, p, si, ss, sk, il sc prononce comme notre a — 
from lisez fram, anon — anan, nor — nar, not — nat, God — Gad, lodge — 
ladge, frost— frast 

It IS, I think, impossible not to believe that there is a connexion 
between these statements, and the above spellings, taken from documents 
written by English people during the same period It does not much 
matter whether these Frenchmen got their ideas of English pronuncia- 
tion from lower-class speakers or from the ultra-fashionable They 
cannot be misleading us altogether, for their statements agree so well 
with the testimony of the occasional spellings and other known facts 
An interesting and I think a valuable light is thrown by these French 
writers upon the probable character of the vowel sound implied by the 
spelling a in the English documents It cannot have been [ae], the sound 
of the ordinary English ‘ short o’, because these Frenchmen, or some of 
them, have fixed this as a front vowel — ' quasi comme le premier t du 
verbe (tre ' (Gr Angl ) , ’ comme e Latin . . master lisez mester, man 

lisez men ’ (Mauger) « Since lodge, &c , are described as having a sound 
rather like French a, we must suppose that the French writers heard 
a back vowel for the English short B, and that vowel I take to have been 
approximately a more or less slightly unrounded form of 3 (1 e mid- 
back, or perhaps low-back with slight rounding) This is, I believe, 
pretty nearly the sound now heard in America and in many South- 
Western English dialects The Frenchmen's desciiption is the nearest 
they could get to such a sound, since even if they had perceived, as they 
apparently did, that the vowel was not precisely the French a, not being 
phoneticians they would be unable to fix upon the essential factor — the 
slight rounding — which diffei entiated the English vowel from their native 
sound 

* Spenser rhymes ^tormes with harmes— a. mes, f Q OH sy , Shakespeare, 
dally — Jolly, 1 ucr 554—56 , Dryden, noddle — addle f'rol to Don Sebast 44 5, 
Gill (1621) writes skalevs for the pioiiuni lalion of the Mnpsac ’ Cooper 
(i 6,H5) says volley and value are sounded alike (See -y for -u, p 277 ) 

On rhymes showing unrounding of u, see Oavm Pine limes til Suppl 
March 2 1st, 1929 
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When the unrounding was complete, as it subsequently became in the 
politer forms of English, the resulting vowel was advanced (fronted) and 
levelled under the ordinary English [s], the old sound of short d having 
long disappeared This is what has happened in Gad and s/rap 

During the eighteenth century the old fully rounded vowel was 
restored, paitly from the spelling, by purists, partly by the influence of 
a large body of speakers who still preserved it unaltered We must 
remember that Lady Wentworth is to be regarded as a fashionable 
speaker of the late seventeenth centur), although her letters were written 
in the opening decade of the eighteenth 

If proof IS needed that the E'rench writers sometimes do intend a 
slightly rounded vowel when they refei to Trench a, it is, I th-nk, found 
in Mauger's statement that the a in mater is pronounced like French a. 
1 heie IS little doubt that the vowel of water was rounded by the time at 
wlinh Mauger writes, and even if it were already [o] as now^, this has 
alwa>s been a most baffling sound for French people to apprehend. If 
Mauger had been referring to the other pronunciation of the word he 
would not have hesitated to write it w/ter tor French speakers. 

M.E. u ftom French u [yj , and M.E £u, eu [iuj , iu; 
become [ju| 

The sounds have all been levelled in present-day English under the 
combination [jQ], which after [r, d2, i|] and sometimes after /- becomes 
[ u J , e g due, dukt , knew, grew , dew, few , Tuesday, steward , blue, true, 
fruit, &c , &c The O E y, where it survives in the single word bruise 
(cf p 34 (3)), has the same history The questions involved are (i) 
when did the levelling take place, (2) what was the path of development 
towards the present sound, and (3) how long did the old sound of 
French u [y] suivive, and when, on the other hand, did the present sound 
appear ? The answei to the first is, during if not before the fifteenth 
century; to the third, that the old [y] still existed, apparently, among 
some speakers in the sixteenth century, possibly later, but it is no less 
(and no more) certain that in the sixteenth century many speakers clearly 
pronounced die present sound. 

As to the process, the three diphthongs probably became [lyj (eu and 
eu, having first been levelled under the former sound), while old long iZ 
also became [lyj or [jy] This stage was apparently reached m the 
fifleenth centuiy Then the second element was retracted, giving [jQ], 
which IS the present sound Shillingford's spelling knywe [knjy] ‘ knew ', 14, 
M T knew, shows the change in the first element of this diphthong. All 
words which now t out iin this combination derive it from one of the 
above sources From tbe fifteenth century, we find in occasional spellings 
«, tu, ew. Sc , written indifferently for the old diphthongs and French U 
Examples of this are — St Editha, btwe — ue [bljy] for M E blew Fret ; 
hue and slew, Robt the Devil, 922 , here the first word is M E heu from 
ilie OE Fret heow ‘hewed’, greu 'grew' (O E greow) rh\mes with 
vertu, Dokenam, Fr Marg 159, and with isew, pursew, Bokenam, Ann. 
261, Bewjord ‘Beaufort’, Gregory, 219, nyew ‘new’, , Rewle Sustr. 
Men 96 25, Cely Fapers have several examples of French u wntten 
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ew — sewer ‘sure’, 77, Dewke ‘Duke’, ri2, dew ‘ due’ iia, contmew, 78, 
mdewer, 27 , Q Elizabeth writes forhunt, which doubtless represents the 
fortune with an accentuated second syllable, Letters, 27, Gabriel 
Harvey has ' blew ’, Letters, 144, and nw ‘ new ibid 14, Mrs Sherard, 
Verney Mem iv 16 (1661), writes forlewen and fortewn, representinjir the 
same type as Q Ehzabeth's, /ovremeM R Cely {1480) p so Nan Denton 
has shued ' showed ' (M E schfwed O E ?ceau.'-), Verney Mem iv 107, 
1663. Mrs Sherard has hewmor ' humour Verney Mem 11 392, 164B 
What vowel sound is expressed by ew, tu, u, &l ^ 

Those who appeal primarily to the Orthoepists sometimes get very 
dubious answers ; at other times, in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, some authorities state as definitely as they are able that the English 
sound is [ju, ju], while others, with equal definiteness, maintain that it is 
[y, jy] The present day writers who put these old writers on the rack, in 
the endeavour to wrest their secrets from them, generally take sides in this 
question One school backs the accuracy of observation and general 
veracity of the — quite numerous — body of old writers, going down far 
into the seventeenth century, who appear to assert that [y, jy] is the 
sound , the other school is much perturbed by this attitude and stakes 
Its credit on [u, ju] Apparently it must have been one thing or the other 
An enormous amount of learning and ingenuity has been expended by 
both sides Personally I am not at all convinced that either side has the 
whole truth Did the sound [y] exist at all in English after, say, the middle 
of the sixteenth century ? It practically resolves itself into whether the 
old grammarians can be trusted when they say that French u in sure was 
identical with the English sound in the same word. Did they really know 
what the French sound was ? When they appear to be describing [y] arc 
they not m fact attempting to desciibe something quite different? Are 
there not plenty of Englishmen at the present day who believe, for 
instance, that French fiu and English pew are identical in every respect? 
It IS absolutely certain that there are many such, and I think equally 
certain that there must have been many in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
who would have been unable to distinguish the sound of these two words, 
even if the difference had existed, still less to describe it But is it not 
prcAiable that there were some Englishmen in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries who could distinguish be'ween [jil] on the one hand, 
and [y, jy] on the other? I think that such men existed, and J therefore 
believe the strong body of testimony which asserts ihat what we may call 
the French sound did still exist in English well into the seventeenth 
century But I think it is equally well established that there were other 
speakers who did not habitually pronounce this sound, who in fact were 
probably unable to pronounce it * 

I know several highly educated, not to say learned Cockney speakers 
at the present time, who, if they were to give a de'^cnptive analysis of 
their ‘long « ’-sound, would wilh perfect accuracy give a totally different 
account from that which I should give of my own sound in loot, but not 
different from that which I should give of theirs I can imagine that if 
the students of Histoiical English Grammar in the year 2200 should 
dig up our books from the Biitish Museum, the fiercest war may rage 
among them, unless they realize that Doth schools are perfectly right, 

* Appendix IV deals further with this subject 
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but were descnbing two quite different sounds They might say, 
X IS a fairly reliable authority on the whole for the pronunciation of 
hiB penod, but he has gone off the lines here, and was evidently under the 
impression that the sound in iooi was almost identical with that in German 
Aui (hat) But here are the "London writers” Smith, Brown, and 
Robinson, who all agree that the sound in doo/, at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, was a diphthong, and that the second element was 
not, as X asserts, the full, high back-tense-round, but a back vowel 
very much advanced and partially unrounded,’ A still more disastrous 
attempt of the future grammarian would be to try to square the two 
descriptions as referring to one and the same sound, and to check one 
against the other, with the result that both parlies would be credited with 
something quite different from what either had, quite rightly, described, 
and an utterly wrong ‘-latemenl would emerge from the muddle 

I am certainly not inclined to repose blind faith in the old grammarians, 
even in the best of them, but if J were convinced that all of those who 
appear to describe the sound fy] were entirely wrong, or that they were in 
reality describing quite a different sound, I should certainly despair of 
ever learning anything from these old writers 

As for the approximate period at which [ju] first appeared, from old 
hy], *c , I do not know when to place it, but I think there can be no 
doubt concerning the interpretation of the following spellings - — youes vb 
' use Lady Hungerford, I clters, p 254 (c 1560) , yottse, ' use A 
Boorde (c 1515), Ellis Letters 111 11, J03 , youseJxM, Mary Vemey’s 
Will, Verney Mem. 11 17, 1639, youst 'used , Mall Verney, ibid 
11 380, 1647 , youug ' usage’, ibid 111. 214, 1655 , youmnre ' humour ', 
Wentw Papers 320 , youmortd, ibid 107, 320 , buxty ' beauty ’, 
ibid 94, and Bujurdt Beaufort’, 118, 119, 130 Mrs Basire writes 
ashourc 'assure', 112 (ifis-j), qutwre, quxrwortd 'cure, cured’, iiz 
(*653)/ I these spellings to mdicale [aju 3 (r), kjua(r)], The 
spelling yewthe '3nuth’ in a letter of Richard Layton to Lard Cromwell, 
Ellis 2 2 60, 1535, is ambiguous, as the origin of the present vowel 
in this word is doubtful The above spelling may either point to an 
early identity m sound with the M P a, iu, &c , and suggest gygp as the 
original type, or if we lake the present form to be from a Northern 
w-type, it points to ew, ic , being a symbol for [ju] as early as 1535 

M.E. ti (O.E y) 

It has been clearly staled (pp 30 (3) 34 (3), 41 (3), &c ) that OE 
y already in the 0 E penod was differcntuied into e in Kentish and 
South-tlastern, while the old sound remained elsewhere apart from 
combinative unrounding before front consonants in the South-Western 
dialects In M E both types c and_y (the latter wTilten u from the twelfth 
century onwards) are found, but a new type with complete unrounding 
to I IS characteristic of ihe North and of the E Midlands, and apparently 
also of certain areas in the South-West 

The London dialect, as we have seen (pp. 9, 53, 57, &c ), has all three 
types m currency from an early period, the E Midland gaining in fre- 
quency as time goes on The history of the three types falls under that oT 
the vowels i, e, and U respectively We are concerned primarily here with fl, 
whose histor) may be briefly summed up It was retracted to », at any 
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rate before the period m which this was unrounded, and it shared the 
common fate of all short u-sounds no matter what their origin Thus we 
have today [a] in rush (the plant), thrush, shut, dull, bundle, blush, 
drudge, clutch, cudgel, burden, hurdle, and probably much and such should 
be included here The same sound in French words, judge, jusi, &c , 
had the same history Cp p 232 

Busy and Bury appear from their spelling to belong to this type, 
but the former is pronounced [brzi] according to the E Midland type, 
and the latter [ben! according to the South-Eastern. We noted con- 
siderable fluctuation in the distribution of the various types in the literary 
English of the fourteenth century and later (pp 53, 57, &c ), but by the 
end of the fifteenth centuiy the London usage was, on the whole, pretty 
much as at present, and even provincial documents show the influence of 
the speech of the Metropolis in their distribution of these forms On the 
other hand, certain fluctuations continue during this and the following 
century, which show that a certain latitude still existed The following 
lists, which do not profess to be complete, will give some idea of the 
jinncipal deviations from our present distribution in Early Modern 
I have not enumerated the forms, generally more numerous, which agree 
with our present usage 

1 begin vith some of the provincial texts, which are roughly classified 
into Eastern (including Suffolk and Essex) and Western (including South- 
Western and South-West Midland) 

Eastern Group 

Palladius, hurstels ‘bristles’, 27 T2^, cornel ‘ kernel’, 56 332, curnels, 
g8 1032, besily,ii 28, Jtirraf ‘ worst’, 14 356, u/rrmrr ‘ worms ’, 3a 783; 
rysshe ‘rush’, the plant, 4 fig 

Bokenam, /Arur/ ‘ thirst', Chr 444, mccA ‘ much’, Pr 97, ^fry, passim, 
irr/Ae ‘ birth ', Pr Marg 131, meri/, Chr 101 5, ArcAyn, Eliz 899, Mar^ 
Paston, hyrdiUys ‘hurdles’, 11 84, swich 'such', passim, beye 'buy , 
1 224, meche, 1 fig, werse, 11 fir, 65, secke, 11 130 9 

Western Group 

Fortescue, though a Devonian, can hardly count as a provincial writer, 
his forms agree on the whole with our own, except for furst 'first', 
slurred ' stirred ’ 

St Editha, ‘pit’, 1 4169; Shillingford has wycA^ ‘ much ’, 4,yuell 
‘ evil ’, 13, myry, myryly, ifi, shitle P P , ‘ shut ', and y shitte, S 3 , furst, 
stared, luste Vb , ‘list’, 90, werche ‘work’ Vb , OE wyrean, ferd 
‘ first’, 55,yiAf//c, 86 ; Reg of Oseney, mynchons ' monks ' O E myncen, 
Medthulle, 26, buturhulle, 26, brugge, 27 and 49; Exeter Tailors’ G.’ild, 
furst, 318, Ord of Woics, putts ‘pus’, brugge, 374, Coventry Lect, 
to wurche, i 33; Pecok s Repressor, yac/, i 3, risihe ‘rush’, i 166; 
Reg. of Godstow, werste, 55, unschette Inf, ‘ unsliut, open ' ; beried agrees 
with our pronunciation, but not with our spelling 

I now pass to the non-dialectal sources 

Hoccleve has thursteth, but otherwise seems to agree with our present 
usage , Lydgate, who has certain East Country tendencies, has sterid, 
besynesse, felthe ' filth ’, furst , Rewle Sustr Men , gerddlis, schet P P , 
91 36, scheite ‘shut’, 91 38, bcsily, 93 3, Gregory who it must be 
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remembered was bom in Suffolk, has lyftt ‘left hand', 06 139, syche, 
131, schytte Pret , ‘shut’, 159, sleryd, 85, Velde balls, loi ; Caxton, 
shtite Pret , ‘ shut’, Jason, 48 , knttied, 174 31, shrtte 92 13, seche ‘such’, 
96 16, betxnes, 96 ai, burihe, 4 16, Bk of Quint , ‘evils', 10, 

sich ‘such’, 13, mich ‘much’, 3, biriede, 2,sterjid, n , Skelton, Mapnyf , 
agrees, apparently, with our present usage, Cr Knt of Dath,yttr'j/, 389, 
hand', 391, Bp Knight (r/jia), mych, Eliis 2 r 190, Rede 
ms, &c , knett P P, 21, Sir Thos More, myeb, Ellis i i 197, Thos. 
Pery (1539), Ellis 2 2 140, John Mason (1S3S), ''IVrA, Ellis 

2 2. 54, s:eA, ibid , Lord Berners, hyrdell ‘ hurdle’, i 38, shil/e ‘ shut’ 
P P, I 155, I 200, besynerse, i 25, 96, &c , s/ere Vb , I 136, 

Ac , Adm Sir Edw Howard, s/eryd, Ellis 2 1. 214 , Sir Thos. Elyot, 
hekhyn, i 71, slerelh, l 145, sterynge ‘stirring’, i 149, stere Inf, 208, 
kendUdj 2 51, thursiy ‘thirsty’, 1. 189, thurste, 2 155, Bp Fisher, 
sturre, 372 , Latimer, slerryng, 204, slurred, 46, sturrs, 471, Machyn, 
mych, 2, ymberyng days ‘F.mber', 4, rysses 'rushes’ (the plant), bered 
‘buried’, l, a, &c , &c , hestness, 4 Crepulgatl, 125, belded ‘ , 174, 

&c , kechens, 20'^ , furs!, 2; Cavendish, myche, 9, slere ‘Stir’, 52, shell 
‘shut’, 24a, Sir Thos Smith, j-k/i-A, ‘ such ’, Letters, Ellis 2 3 , furst, 

ibid a 3 19, Ascham, rishe, Scholem 54, Q Elizabeth, ivel ‘evil’, 
Letters to James VI, 20,65, btsy, Tr 73; slur, Letters, 23, weshing 
‘wishing’. Letters, 4, Euphues, ‘ cripple ’, 131 (butcf p 247, 

below) Milton writes ler]c in his autograph MS in Com 280 and 
I.yc 139 

It is unnecessary to pursue the subject farther Throughout the six- 
teenth century we find that these forms correspond exactly to our own 
usage, and the above exceptions are comparatively insignificant by the 
side of the ovei whelmingly larger number of forms which call for no 
mention at all It should be pointed out that a certain proportion of the 
r-spellmgs may in reality represent the lowering of 1 to f according to 
the account given on pp 207-8, 27 ''-g, above 

M.E. u from O E-y 

The long vowel was treated in O E and M E. in the same way as the 
short, and the three types U, i, i also exist In Modern Standard 
English, however, the /-type is the only one which survives with the 
exception of the single word bruise, OE brysan, and the English origin 
ol this IS disputed, it being alleged that bruise derived Irom Old French 
bruser, which, however, is itself a loan-word 

Some East Country dialects still preserve a few reforms — e g meece 
‘mice’, leece ‘lice’ Otherwise the descendants of the M E i-type hold 
the field The development of this \owel has been that of all other ME 
i-sounds, namely, that it has been diphthongized to [ai] (cf pp, 223-6, 
above) 

Words of this origin are — hide Vb and Noun, htve (for bees), bride, 
kind, Ac-file, fire, mind 

All these had J! in O E 

The dialectal distribution of the various types U, i in M E. appears 
to have been pretty much the same as that of the corresponding short 
vowels — i in the North and in the F Midlands , e in the South-East and 
part of the £ Midlands, peihaps as far north as Lines , m in the South, 
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South-West, and West Midlands In the South-East both fl and I seem 
to have been current. The E Midland i-type seems to have gamed 
ground in areas where it did not originally belong, earlier, and more 
rapidly than in the case of the short vowel, and the ^-tyjje is next in 
frequency, i 2 being less widespread outside the South-West and West- 
Central Midlands In the London dialect all three types were m use in 
M E , j and i being the commonest, but the latter was gradually elimi- 
nated and is, I think, not found in Literary English much after the middle 
of the sixteenth century. The Jong fi is often written i« or in M E 
and later. 

I give a few examples of survival of other types than that which we now 
use, during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 

Provmnal Sourcts 

East Country. Palladius, ‘ bruised ’, afi 679, Bokenam, 

‘fire', Agn 537, &c , also Chr 629, rhymes with chtre, mcnde 

‘mind’, Ann 389; Marg. Vision, mende, u 362 

West and South-West Reg of 0 ‘'enev, beeldid 'built', 56, Ordi- 
nances of Worca , yiy/rf ‘fire', 371, 372, ‘ skins 374. 

London Sources and Literary English 

Hoccleve, ‘ thimble ’, Reg of Pr 68a; /uyre ‘fire', 

unkende , Skelton has no disagreement with present-day usage in those 
words which survive, but the interesting archai'-m lyther ' bad ', O E lyder, 
may be noted, fyre ‘ fire ’ rhyming byre ‘ beer ’, Rede me, flee , is a phonetic 
spelling for the M E /eer type , cp also Bokenam’s rhymes above ; Dives 
Pragmaticus (1563), heeves ‘hives’. 

I have included crepul, cre{e)ple (see above, under Machyn and 
Euphues) under short it because I take it to be from O E crypel from 
*crupil It might, however, be from Pr O E. *crupil, in which case 
these forms should come here 

In the same way there is a difficulty about build The vowel in O E 
hyldan was originally short, but lengthening generally takes place in late 
0 ,E before -Id On the other hand, our own present-day form is clearly 
derived from an unlcngthened form The lengthened form, however, 
seems certain in heeldtd (Reg. of Oseney) Machyn’s btldyd, 174, might 
be either long or short 

U.E. ai, ei in the Modern Period 

These diphthongs, originally different, were pretty generally levelled 
under one in M E at latest by the fourteenth century. In different dialects 
this single sound may have tended towards either [ai] or [ei]. By the 
first quarter of the fifteenth century the sound, whatever it was, had 
evidently been very widely monophthongized, and the single vowel thence 
resulting was a front vowel, either [S] or [i] 1 his levelling is proved 

by the occasional spellings a, ea for former ai, ei, and further by the fact 
that ai, ey are sometimes written for old d That the sound into which 
both ai and d had developed was a front vowel is shown by rhymes in 
which old d IB coupled with old f (cf discussion of the history of 
d, pp 194-6, above), and by the fact that ry is sometimes used for old 
/ = [e or e], and that ea which is written for old ai never does nor could 
stand for anything but a front vowel 
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The history of ai, n should be considered in connexion with that of old 

since from the moment that they have converged into a single sound, 
whatever is true of the one is true of the other.* 

To show the levelling of the diphthong with old d and that the same 
symbols are used to express both, the following appear to me con- 
clusive — 

(1) Ji, «, written a — sa 'say', Mary Beaufort (1443-1509). letter in 

Ellis I I 47 , Duke of Buckingham (1442-15), fethfull, Past Letters 
(1442-5) I 62, panes ' pains 1528, Anne Boleyn, I llis l i 306 , agane, 
1553, Q Eli/alieth, letter in Ellis 2 2 213 1642. pade ' paid Lady 

Sussex. Verney Mem 11 , mate ' wait ’. ibid 103 , pra ' pray Cary V . 
Verney Mem 

(2) Old d written ai — 1421, maid P P, Cov. Leet i 24; iSzQp 

/rayve/l, Lord Berners 1 222, 1533, waiter ‘water’, VV^ill of Sir 

J Digby (Leicestershire), Line Dioc Docs. 142 9, 1539, Letter ol 
Thos Pery, Ellis 2. 2,spayl.e, 141, bayde ‘huAe’, 146, hydinge, 142, 
iayking, 146; mayde ‘made’, 142, Q Elizabeth, matk, Transl 148, 
maid, ibid 143, 1550-60, stayffes ‘staves' ME staves, Machyn 51, 
mayde 'made', ibid 53, 1642, saifly, R Verney, Verney Mem 11 137 , 
shaircr, Ed V , ibid 14 1 , hrayke, Pret . Stonor Pprs 11, 64 (1478) 

(3) Rhymes — Donne are — dispair, Heroical Epistle, 21, 22 , are — 
a/7-ir ‘ air ’, ibid 41,42, faue — compare, ibid 15, 16, Lord Rochester, 
are — dtspatr — declare— fan in ‘ Insulting Beauty } ou misspend ' , Playr’s 
— cares in poem entitled ‘ The Rehearsal Shakesjieare, in the song 
‘ Orpheus with his lute ' (Hen VllI, Act iii, Sc 1), rhymes play with sea 

The evidence that at, ei had become a front vowel as early as the 
fifteenth century is that in St Editha (c. 1420) we find deytlu for death, 
445 I rneyte, 1001, for meate, M E mete , eyer, 2908, for ere, ME rr O E 

; eysterday for Easlerday, 3104, 3105, and that Shillingford writes 
fealc for fail, p 19 Q Elizabeth in Transl, p 100, writes cheane for 
chain Sir Thos Elyot’s walker ‘weaker’, Gouernour i 173, and 
Bp Fisher's weyke ‘weak', Serm , p 31a, may represent a traditional 
spelling of the Scand veik — though this seems to me extremely unlikely. 
If these forms repiesent the normal M E weke then they are good illustra- 
tions of our point 

(For proofs that ME a had been fronted by 1420 or so, see under 
that heading, pp 194-6 ) 

As early as 1303 Robert of Brunne, in Handlyng Synne (Lines), 
writes deyl, 826, for M E del ‘ part’, and weyl for wel ' well', but it may be 
thought that this represents the Northern method of expressing length 
In the North, O E d as well as M E d were undoubtedly fronted in the 
fourteenth century, and the sound is often expressed by ai, ei, but this 
does not concern us here 

' At the present day the old diphthong is preserved in some dialects, for 
instance m that of Oxfordshire , the normal forms for ram, way, and 
even for fair being [rain, wai, fair (or vair)^. This has nothing to do 
with the Modern Cockney pronunciation, which is quite recent, but is an 
interesting survival. It is probably to this type that Sir Thos Smith and 
Gill allude as the ‘ rustic ’ pronunciation, a ' fat ' sound. Unfortunately 
these writers appear, together with others of their kind and period, to assert 

• See Appendix II 
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that a diphthongic pronunciation [ai] was also the educated habit, the first 
element, however, being less ‘fat' The French writers of the sixteenth 
century who deal with our pronunciation often observe accurately, and 
they give an intelligible account of the facts when they identify the sound 
of English at with French t and at It is unnecessary tb follow in detail 
the ambiguous or misleading statements of the English grammarians on 
the point They may be read, together vith those of the French, most 
industriously collected and ingeniously discussed by Zachrisson, Engl 
Vowels, pp r24 Slc., 190 &c As an example of the sort of help we get 
from them we may quote one passage fiom Mulcastei’s EUmeiilanc 

(•582) 

'At 15 the mans diphthong and soundclh full, et the womans and 
soundeth finish in the same both sense and use — a woman is deintie and 
feinteth soon, the man faintcth not because he is nothing daintie p 119 
Gill, Logonomia, p 33 (reprint), asserts that [dij is the proper pronun- 
ciation, and that to substitute [ej lor this is an ailected mode of speech 

Charles Butler, in 1634, says — ‘The right sound of at . is the sound 
of the two letters whereof (it is) made . But ai in imitation of the 
French is somelime coiruptly sounded like e as in may, nay, play, pray, 
say, stay, /ray' 

Cooper says that in bait, cath/, praise the diphthong consists of the 
sound of a in can, joined to that of 1 pronounced et This would 
presumably mean [aei J et, ey in height, weight, convy, may be pronounced 
as regards the first element with eitlier e in ken or a in cane, which would 
suggest either [ej or ei] But as if to show what nonsense all these 
refinements are, he winds up with what is cleaily the simple trulh-- 
‘ plerumque autem in colloquio famihan, neglegenter loquenles pronun- 
ciant at pi out a simphcem in cane’ Which one may perhaps interpret 
to mean that everybody who spoke naturally pronounced a single long 
front vowel in words where ai, ei were written, but that some rather 
pedantic speakers, misled by the spelling, and wishing to be very 
‘correct', sull said [a;i or ej] in these words It must not be taken as 
certain that any of the above-mentioned grammarians really pronounced 
a true diphthong, in spite of their iheorics Later on, under the heading 
of ‘ a exilis ’, that is, the devtlopment of old long a, Cooper gives a list of 
ai words which have the same sound as a m cane, e g bam — bane, main 
— mane, hail — hale, maid — made, tail — tale, &c , &c 

In addition to the various arguments which have been already adduced, 
to show the early monophthongization of this diphthong, there is the fact 
that from the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries inclusive a pronuncia- 
tion [ei] existed for ME i, present-day [ai] (See on this jxnnt, 
p- 223, &c , above ) If we are to assume that M E ai, ei were still pro- 
nounced as diphthongs in the seventeenth century we shall, I think, land 
ourselves in mexLricable confusion * 


M.Xl. 01 in the Modern Period 

It has been shown above, p 224, in dealing with M E i, that early 
in the Modern Period the new diphthong deiived from the latter was 
identical in pronunciation with M E 01, and that this diphthong was 
* See Appendix II 
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probably [ai], at any rate m the sixteenth and Beventeenlh centuries. 
The accounts given by the grammarians of the seventeenth century 
regarding the pronunciation of old oi suggest that there was more than 
one pronunciation While, as slated on pp 224-5, confirm the con- 
clusions drawn from other evidence as to the identity of i and oj, the 
sound thus described is mentioned under the treatment of i. and additional 
information regarding the pronunciation of 01 is often given under that 
diphthong Itself Mulcaster on pp. 117 and 118 of his EUmentane 
(1582) distinguishes clearly two pronunciations of oi one ‘ sounding vpon 
the 0 ‘ as in bote, emote, tey, anoy, toy, and another ‘ which soundeth vpon 
the u or again, ‘ which seme to haue an « ’ as in anoint, appoint, foil 
This would appear to imply a spelling-pronunciation [oi], here illustrated 
by the larger number of words, by the side of another pronunciation [ai]. 
Thus Wallis says that in noire, boys, toys, oil (1) the sound is 0 ‘open, 
clear but short’ +y, that some pronounce either (a) u as the first 
element in certain words, or (3) ‘ u obscure’. He illustrates two types 
of pronunciation — toil, oil, or tuyl, ityl Cooper groups together (i) 
wine, blind, wind, injoin, broil, ointment, Ac , as having the same diphthong, 
namely, the sound in cut followed by i This agrees with the Wallis’s 
sound described in (3) above and denotes [ai] (2) Cooper gives joy, ccy, 
coif as containing a diphthong consisting of the o of loss followed by 1 
This agrees with Wallis's (i) and refers to [oij (3) Cooper says that in 
boil, moil, point, poison the sound is u in full, or 0 in foie (= ' fool ' ?), 
followed by i, but that except in these words this diphthong, ‘ apud nos 
non pronunciatur ’ This apparently refers to a pronunciation [ui j or [Qi] 
and corresponds to Wallis's (2) 

These three pronunciations may be easily accounted for The old 
sound seems to have been more like [ui] than [or] just before Us trans- 
formation. The first element appears to have been unrounded, and to 
have been lowered to [a], jusi like old short w (cl p 232) This was 
the diphthong that was levelled with that produced from old / (p 324) 
This unrounding, however, did not take place after lip-consonants, hence 
[bull, muiI], &c (Cooper’s type (3)). This retention of the rounded first 
clement after lip-consonants was not universal, however (cf Dr Denton’s 
byled ' boiled ’ [aij, p 224) 

The [01] pionunciation indicated by Mulcaster, Wallis, and Cooper 
represents probably an artificially ‘restored' pronunciation due to the 
spelling, and this is the Received pronunciation at the present time The 
[oij pronunciation occurred among some speakers in both [uij and [ai] 
words, since m another place Cooper indicates it as possible for join, tail, 
Ac , as well as for boil, poison, Ac The ‘ restoring ’ tendency has been 
carried too farm boil ‘inflamed swelling’ (ME bile), and in joist {jiste) 
Jespersen (2V En^l Gr , p 320) thinks lhai the spelling of these words 
cannot be explained in this way because joyst occurs as early as 1495, 
and boyle in 1529 But these early spellings do not necessarily prove 
that [oij was pronounced in these words, but merely that old i and old 01 
already had a common pronunciation, so that they were written indiffer- 
ently to express the same sound See also p 224 

The curious spelling junant ' joining ’ is found in Shilhngford, p 86, 
Ac, who alio writes joynant, p 89, and Gregory, a few years later, writes 
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cunys for 'coins’, p 185. This may mark ihe change of the first 
element to [HJ, but it is not a satisfactory method of expressing [uij 
Jones (1701), p 113, says that the sound of u is written 0 in boU, coil, 
com, foil, moil, voyage. See It is rather doubtful whether he means to 
imply the pronunciation [ui] or [ajJ, but as he includes in the list words 
without a diphthong, in which [aj was certainly the vowel intended, such 
as mother, door, work, &c., it is pretty evident that he intends to express 
the pronunciation [ai] 

In Baker’s Rules for True Spelling and Writing English, among a list 
of ‘ words commonly pronounced very different Irom what they are 
written we find the pronunciation of com expressed as guine 

The twofold pronunciation [or, a»J is recognized in Growth of the 
English Tongue, published by Bnghtland, 1712 (or 1714?), attributed to 
Steele In boil, toil, oil the first element is said to be ‘ sometimes obscure 
«' (= [a]) But — ‘I grant by the pronunciation of some men open (d) 
IB used in these words 

The frequent rhymes such as join — line which occur in the eighteenth 
century (in Pope and other writeis) show that the ‘unrestored’ pronun- 
ciation of 01, which identified it with ‘long 1’, was not an offence against 
the taste of the fastidious. The final adoption ol [ai, oi] as the Received 
pronunciation was a slow process, and by some arbitrary standard in 
some words the restored pronunciation was fixed while otheis were ex- 
cluded This IS seen by the remark of Kendrick (1773) quoted by 
jespersen {New Engl Gr , p 329), that it is an affectation to pronounce 
boil, join otherwise than as bile, jtne, and yet it is ‘ a vicious custom in 
conversation’ to use this sound [ai] in oil, toil, which thereby ‘are 
frequently pronounced exactly like isle, tile ’ 

In Received Standard at the present time there is, so far as I know, no 
exception to the [oij pronunciation One rather remarkable exception 
to this rule used to, and probably still does, occur in the Place Name 
Foynes, in the County Limerick Twenty-five years ago, when 1 lived 
there, the local peasantry and farmers, and the middle classes of Limerick 
City, pronounced it [foinzj, but the neighbouring gentry, including the 
landlord himself, all called the place [farnz] 

'I he type [ui] seems to have vanished alter the seventeenth century 
The testimony of rhymes during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries also confirms the evidence of the occasional spellings and of 
Ibe grammarians as to the identify of 01 and / in the pronunciation of 
those times A few examples will suffice — Spenser, guile — cssnyU, 
BrOthalam , Shakespeare, R of L , swine — groin, 1115-16, Suckling, 
in the poem ‘There never yet was woman made’, rhymes find— joined , 
Habington, shin'd- jpynd, Castara, 83 

On the development of a lip-glide after a consonant, before 01, leading 
to ‘twoiT, &c , see p 310, below 

The M E Diphthong au in the Modern Period. 

The diphthong au, which, besides its development from -al- as 
described above (p 201], had various origins in M E , has long been 
monophthongized to [5] It is not difficult to determine in which words 
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ihe diphthonij former! v occurred, as the old spelling au or aw is gener- 
ally kept, apart from tlie cases of later development before and here 
the spelling' is preserved in caul, haul, Slc 

Examples are — draw, hawk, law, saw, gnaw, slaughier, cause, taunt, 
haunch, Arc 

The process of change followed was probably [au, ou, 6“, o", 5 ], that 
IS to say, the first element of the diphthong underwent rounding through 
the influence of the second element, the former became longer and more 
important, and the latter proportionally weaker until it disappeared 
altogether 

It IS naturally impossible to fix the precise period at which complete 
moiiophthongi/ation took place, but it is reasonable to suppose that the 
[0“, stage had been passed before old a had become [ou] (see 
pp 230-1), otherwise these two diphthongs, which must have been closely 
alike in sound, would have been levelled under a single form, and would 
have shared an identical fate It is evident, however, that this did not 
happen On the contrary, the period in which speakers tended to get rid of 
the second element of such a diphthong as [ 5 " ) and to turn this into some- 
thing which has become [ 5 ] must have preceded that during which the 
speakers preserved this or a very similar diphthong (from old u), and 
gradually unrounded the first element, thus producing approximately [aa] 
There is nothing to prevent us supposing that a had become [ou] or 
even [au] early in the sixteenth century, on the contraiy, this is highly 
piobable (see pp 231—2) The older [ou] from au may therefore have 
been monophthongized in the preceding century 

The occasional spellings in eaily documents which are enlightening 
are of two kinds (i) those which write ou or 0 for older au, showing 
cither that the first element was rounded or that, in addition, the second 
element had been lost ; (2) those m which au or aw is used to express 
a sound which we know could never have been diphthongic. 

I see no reason to distrust the obvious testimony of some of the forms 
adduced by Zachrisson, £ngl Vowels, E St ,53, pp 313 and 314 — e g 
s/olke^ ‘‘-talks ’ Ccly Papers (this form, however, is ol doubtful identity), oil, 
1505, de/oltc, ofull ‘awful', afiei 1500, which are given as from ' Suffolk 
Recoi ds ', without further reference than to ‘ Binzel 49 ' ; further, olso from 
Sir Phos MorccC tSS.'i Among my own collections are these from 
Machin — Ao/rnf ‘ hallpenny ', salmon ‘salmon’, 170, ontt ‘aunt’, 64, 
(all these are mentioned by Z ), further, from Machyn — a note 62, ‘ an 
alb ’ = [obj from aulb Surrey has the spelling taught ‘ taught ’ rhyming 
ysvrought, cf Tottel, p 7, CompI of a Louer, &c, ir and 12; and 
Hios Satkville rhynnes wraught — caught, Compl of Duke of Bucking- 
ham, 125, also draught — thought— /rang ht ibid., 127 Of spellings 
belonging to the second class may be mentioned saufte soft’, cit Zach- 
risson as being fiom Tyndale, 1525; I have noted also caumplei 
'complete', Machyn, p 12, which has not escaped the eagle eye ol 
Dr Zachrisson, and clausset ‘closet’ m Latifner, Seven Serm , p 38 
A much earlier spelling which has not yet been mentioned in this 
connexion, but which mav well be a case in point, y- foie ‘fallen’, 

St Isditha, 522 These spellings satisfy me that the wnters no longer 
pronounced the old au as a diphthong, but rather as a single vowel. 
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not very different from that we now use The French gT^tnmarians 
of the seventeenth century insist that the sound in English awe resembles 
or IS identical with French a long. If this refers to a sound like that now 
heard in French dpre, pdie^ the description is as neai to that of [5] as 
a Frenchman could be expected to get At the present time French 
provincial speakers pronounce the vowel in pdte, &c , very low with 
a slight rounding, so that the sound is not far removed from our [5^. It 
IS instructive to compare with the Fienchman s statement the spelling 
Spaw of Sir R Verne), Verney Mem ii 23 (1641), for Spa, and of Lady 
Elmes, IV, 120 (1665). 

Other interesting spellings from the Memoirs in the present connexion 
are — Sen/ Obomes ' St Albans’, Lady Sussex, n Bi (1642), spssy ' saucy 
Pen Verne), 11 78 (1642) , ‘ cause M Faulkiner, 11 56 (1642) , jmo/ 

‘ small ’, Betty Adams (n^e Verney), iv 131 (1665) 

Mrs Basire (Corresp of Dr Basirt) writes — sow ‘saw’, 108 (1651), 
doter ‘daughter’, 112 (1653), coiling ‘catling’, 135 (1654), also fool 
‘fall’, 134, at the same date 

Otway yvrites Gaud for God in Soldiers Fortune, Act v. Sc 1 (1681), 
which certainly implies the now vulgar pronunciation [g5dj, a pronuncia- 
tion also exhibited by Pope in the lines — 


Slave to no sect, who takes no private road 
But looks through Nature, up to Nature’s Cod 

Essay on Man, Lpistle iv, 320, 

and more unmistakably in — 

Persist, by all divine m man unawed, 

But leam, ye dunces ! not to scorn your God 

Dunciaa,K22y- ^ 


IiengthemngB and Shortenings of Vowels in the Modern 

Period.* 

This whole question is beset by various difliculties Lengthening and 
shortening of Vowels has occurred at various periods during the history of 
English, sometimes under conditions which are clear and can be formu- 
lated without hesitation, since the results are found with regulanty, and 
the apparent exceptions can be explained by a specific analogy, sometimes 
under conditions which are more or less obscure, since the lengthening 
or shortening is apparently intermittent, being present in some words, 
but absent in others in which the phonetic conditions seem to be identical 
A further difficulty, when the quantity itself is sufficiently clear from the 
spelling, IS to be sure whether this or that particular quantity is attribu- 
table to a M E change or to one of later date This difficulty arose in 
discussing the various developments of M L 0* in the Modern Period 
(Cf pp 236—9, above) 

The handling of these various problems needs caution, since many of 
them cannot be settled without reference to other sound changes, and a 
certain view respecting one may involve much else besides. 

1 bus it would seem that the lengthening of M E i as in lost, croft [last, 
craft] must be later than the change of M F 0^ from a slack to a tense 
sound, so that whatever approximate date we may fix for the former we 

* See Appendix II 
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are bound to admit that by that time the new tense o must have been 
already in existence, since if this were not so, and if the lengthened M E. 
d had caught up M E i?* before this had become tense, then the process 
of ' tensenmg ' must have overtaken both together and we should now 
pronounce lost, to rhyme with boasl, and there would be no distinction in 
pronunciation between coit and cl>as^ 

We may get some guidance as to the approximate period of these 
Early Model n shortenings if we examine their effect on vowels whose 
quality changed during Late M E or very Early Modern 

Both M E i?‘ fe] and liter ME/* [i], as we know, have become fi] 
Now in sick, silly, rick (of hay), riddle, breeches = [britjiz], and the now 
vulgar divvle devil ’ we have a vowel produced by the shortening of 
M E after it had become [i] 

On the other hand, in head, dead, breath, sweat, &c , we have a 
shortened form of M E e®. In no case, so far as I know, have we [i] as 
the result of the shortening of this vowel We have no reason to suppose 
that tins slioiiening process, in one and the same dialect, affected one 
vowel eailier than the other If the shortening of both was synchronous, 
then It IS evident that this took place not earlier than the period when P 
became [i], and not later than that during which e’ was still a mid-vowel, 
although It may have become tense 

We have seen (p 206, above) that the raising of i' to [i] was possibly 
a Late M E process — it was certainly a very Early Modern change — and 
we have seen further (p 209) that e' became tense very soon afterwards, 
that in some dialects at least it, too, became [i] before very long This 
argument would place the shortening period at least as early as the 
fifteenth century, and sure enough we have some fifteenth-century spellings 
which indicate a shortening of P and that the change to [i] had already 
taken place I take Gregory's 'sheep’, 162, and Marg Paston's 

iypt ‘kept', 11 179, from the new formation kept, as quite conclusive 
Maig Faston has also ky/ie, and keeped is a form found as late as Lady 
Wentworth Shillingford has sike ‘sick’, 64, and Rewle Suslr Men has 
the same spelling, 89 19, but it may be said with reason that it is not 
absolutely certain that a short vowel is intended here Coming to the 
next century, Lord Berners has wyrkes ‘ weeks', i aip, and Latimer has 
the unambiguous braincuke. Seven Serm , 28 Lord Berners's form might 
be from M E wike, but this is not nearly so common as weke or woke, &c , 
in the South. Silie is found, Ascham, Scholem iio, and sillye, Euph 
260 Sir Thos Smith, Republ , has divils, 18, corresponding to the 
pronunciation ‘ divle’ , now common in Ireland, fr ME divd. Early 
Modem [divil] Thos Lever has diuilysh, Serm 45 

Another important shortening is that of M E o* after it had become [ii]. 
The effects of this process are heard in the pronunciation of blood, flood, 
must, f;love moTith, mother, Sec We have seen that the change of 0* to [ u] was 
accomplished in some dialects as early as the fourteenth century (cf p 234, 
above) The shortening was therefore later than this On the other 
hand, it cannot have been later than the other, isolative change, whereby 
all short fi-sounds were unrounded to a vowel which subsequently 
became fa] But this change, m spite of the silence of the grammarians 
until well on in the seventeenth century, wc have reason to think had at 
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least begun in the fifteenth century, even in stressed syllables (Cf 
p aaSpabove) 

Therefore the shortening of the vowel in [blud], &c , must have 
occurred early in this century. Thus we are led to place the shortening 
of the thiei vowels we have discussed at approvimalcly the same penod 
(See pp 236-8 for examples ol early shortening of 0* and discussion 
of probabilities in regard to this vowel ) 

In fixing the shortening of these three vowels at such an early date, it 
IS not asserted that all spcakeis of all t)'pes of English had carried out 
these changes by the end of the fifteenth century. On the contrary, it is 
quite certain that this was not the case, otherwise we should have a fai 
larger number of words involved; indeed, all words of each class, that is 
to say, wherever e', and o' stood before d, v, th (\ oiced or voiceless), 
and so on The comparatively small number of words involved, and the 
impossibility of formulating the conditions under which the shortening 
took place, show that we have here, not a change of universal scope, but 
one which obtained in a Regional or Ciasi dialect From this certain 
forms have passed in Received Standard, but they have not always been 
the same forms 

What we have tried to establish is the approximate date at which 
shortened forms, from which certain forms now current in Received 
Standard are derived, were in existence The fact that this or that seven- 
teenth-century grammaiian maintains that a certain form, which is now 
short, was pronounced long in his time does not upset the inference drawn 
above In the first place the grammarian may be misleading us as to 
the facts, and even if he is not, this simply means that he is describing 
a different type, the possible existence of which is not denied Thus it 
docs not disturb us if we are told that in the seventeenth century the 
vowel in foot was long 

We suspect that already in the fifteenth century a shortened form of this 
word was in existence, but we know that this would have produced ^fat] 
in the seventeenth century, a form which still survives at the present time, 
and that side by side with this there was also a form [lut] with 
unshortened vowel which is no doubt the ancestor of our [fwt] 

The following are a few examples of old longs (other than those 
already illustrated), or possible longs, which may apparently be regarded 
as shortened in the forms given Some of ihtm are ME shortenings 
which we have now lost, preferring the alternative, unshortened forms ; 
others we still use 

S of Rouen — horshedd^, I’allad — woddes woods', rhymes goode ij, 
93 1169 (ihis may be either the old short wude retained or a sboi teiiing of 
wode , the rhyming word in either case must be an caily example of the 
shortening of the new u), hottest, 64 275, waiter ‘watei 62 33 (fiom 
inflected watres, itc), sonnet, 83 61,1; (ME shortening, on analogy of 
Comparative), thannge, 86. 708 

Lord Berners — iofe‘\oai’, i cjz, rofes ‘roofs' (ME shortening?), 
fludde, I 22 1 (shortening of new | u] fr o'), bottes ‘boats', 1 228, rodde 
'rode', I 350 (ME shortenings?), Arch pressl, i 399 (ME shorten- 
ing), Elyot — kedde, 2 2^2, yocke ‘yoke' (unleiigthcned form fr. Old 
Nom ) ; Sir Thos More — cummen, Ellis 1 i. 299 (1533, retention of old 

s 
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a or shorlening of ii from o , Latimer — wa/ier, B6 , Edw VI First 
P B — cummith , Machyn — mii/ ‘ meat’, passim, swe// ‘ sweat 71,' sweet 
136, 310, htddet ‘heads’ 138, Cavendish, L of Wolsey — streU ‘street’, 
3 (ME shortening), Flet Street, 12, hak howsst ‘bakehouse’, 34 
(ME shorlening before k + K), both ‘boats', 150, swell ] Ascham — 
yocke of oxen, Tox 73 (unlengihened Nom), Euphues — hotte, 41, 
beheaddest, 316, Lord Burghley — whoti ‘hot’, Ellis ii 3 99 (1582), 
Spenser — craddle ‘ cradle ’ (M.E absence of lengthening fr. inflected 
cases before rf + /) , Shakespeare, First Fol — smot P P , M. N D , 
Gabr Harvey, Letters — \si\Acgrumme, 136 (shortening of it fr o’), hlud, 
21, full, 1 21 (shortening of new u fr o') hedd, 68, halhday (ME. 
shortening of d in first syll of three syll word), baddies, 22 (M E absence 
of lengthening fr bSdyes before d y) , W Roades, the Verneys.' 
steward — luck ‘took’, V Mem 11 275 (1656), Sir R Verney — "suit, 
Mem IV 358 (1686) The two last forms are almost certainly early 
shortenings of the new u fr o', comparable to fludde, blud, full, in Lord 
Berners and Haney These would give rise to present-day [flad, blad, 
sat, fat], the two first being the forms in normal u‘-age now, the two last 
having disappeared from Standard usage (Cf also pp. 236-9, on the 
early and later shortening of new [u] ) 

There is, however, evidence that by ihe side of the shortened or short 
forms whose existence seems to be established by the spellings quoted, 
there were in existence at the same time, among other speakers, or perhaps 
among the same speakers, forms which maintained the length of the vowel 

It is sometimes taught that vowels were shortened, or not lengthened 
in open syllables, in M E before the O E suffix -ig, body being given as an 
example The fact is the O E bMi 'g became normally body in M E in the 
Nom , but not in the inflected cases — bodyes, &c — where the combination 
-dy- preserved the short vowel The Standard pronunciation of body is 
derived from the inflected type On the other hand, the Nom type, with 
lengthening, is seen in the Coventry Leet boodies, boody, 26, and in 
Gregory's boodys, 1 1 1 

The unshoriened form of head, as in M E , is seen in Lord Demers's 
bcheeddyd, i, 34, of pretty in Latimer's preaty, 83, of hot in hoate 293 &c , 
of thread in Euphues, ihreed, 157 Gabriel Harvey has moonte, 59, 

' money', and coover, 63 Lengthening before r -P consonant is seen in 
teerm ' term Bk of Quint , 24, in foorde, Euphues, 276, and in Gabriel 
Harvey’s leerne, 138, in woorse, woorde, woorke, woorthie, &c , in the 
First Prayer Book , and many other instances occur. 

In M E doublets arose, as we have seen in the forms — body, 
owing to the different treatment of vowels in open and close syllables 
Words like hak ‘back' retained the short vowel in the Nom , but 
lengthened it in inflected forms, so that the PI would normally be bakes 
Fither or both types might be generalized for the whole declension In 
Modern English we have often the type with the lengthened vowel, as in 
dale, fr. M E dale, yoke, fr yoke, &c , by the side of the Nom ddl 2T\d yoci. 
On the other hand, we have back, black, &c , unlengthened Traces 
remain in Early Modern of long forms which we have now lost Thus, 
Falladius has saak ‘sack ’, 90 614, and on his bake, rhyming with tdke, 
stock ‘ slock Elyot has bldke ‘ black’, rhyming with gudie, 1 47 
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Perhaps the variants vihich we have noted in htad, rweal, &c , should 
be explained in this way For reasons already apparent from the dis- 
cussion above and on pp 23^-6, &c , this principle cannot be extended 
to the differences in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries between 
bludd, &c , and bloud, &c 

The lenE,theiiin5 of the vowel in God, refeircd to on p 253, above, 13 
an Early Modern rathei than a ME process Pope's ihyme of this 
word with road, however, may conceivably leflecl a M F lengthening in 
the inflected caves 

A very important group of vowel lengthening-, took place in the 
Modern period befoie the sounds [f, s, — f, j, th — and before these 

consonants followed by another consonant It is this lengthening which 
has given us after, laughter [/ifla, lafta], &c (see pp 203-5, above) It 
IS probable that the lengthened vowel in cost tmgh, froth [k5st, k5f, 
fr5f>], &c , belongs to the same penod and the now old-fashioned pronun- 
ciation [m5)i] for moth, instead of [mjJiJ These lengthenings, as has 
been said, are by no means universal, even amoi g speakers of Received 
Standard In Coventry Leet croo/t occurs 43 (1422), and again 46 
and 47 (1443), and geesUi ‘guests’, p 29 I have not noted other 
examples until we come to Euphues, m which work we find moai/ies 34, 
toossed ‘ lossed 208 , claurset, Latimer, Seven 'itrw , 38 , Lady Veniey 
writes moathes, V Rkm 11 270 (1647) 

Now It would seem from the above, that bcfoie the middle of the fif- 
teenth centur) vowels were lengthened before ft and st, in the dialect of 
Warwickshire at any rate 

If < and 0 were lengthened, why not d 100? Cely Papers have marstn 
‘master , which, while it shows that r could not have been jironounced 
before s, also shows that the vowel was long Rede me, &c , rhymes afUr — 
carter, 119-20 Are we to assume that this lengihened vowel was [iJj, or 
[i] ? From what has been said above (pp 196-201), we shall assume 
the latter if we think that M E a had already been fronted If we 
reject this evidence and assume that the lengthened vowel was [aj we 
shall find It difficult to fit in the subsequent development with that of 
old a (cf pp 195-6, above) 

Are we to assume that old d had been lengthened before the end of 
the fifteenth century — among those speakers who were affected by it — m 
the whole group of words where d stands befo'^e j, f th, that is, in path, 
father, batn, grass, fast, chaff, laughter, flee , &C ? 

As a matter ol fact Palladius has graas, 4 69, and on his baathe, 40 
1080 Aie these forms to be derived from the inflected forms, M L 
grilse, hdfe, or are they lengthened bv the same process which, as we have 
seen, had shortlv after this time certainly produced croofl, geesier, master, 
and which, as we know, assuredly did at some time produce lengthened 
vowels in all these words ? 

The question is far too difficult, and involves too many others to be 
settled hastily The whole question of Modern lengthenings and shorten- 
ings requires special investigation, which at present is lackmg Having 
indicated some of the problems and possibilities we leave the matter 
unresolved for the present 


B 



CHAPTER VII 

THE VOWELS OF UNSTRESSED SYLLABLES 

For the student who wishes to acquire some knowleclg'e of the treat- 
ment of vowels in syllables devoid of stress during the Modern Period, 
It IS a great advantage that the early writers on English pronunciation 
have avoided the question altogether We are thus spared the labour of 
reading through, and compaiing, a number of statements which, to judge 
by other parts of the work of these writers, would not have been very 
enlightening We are even more grateful for the absence of endless 
discussions and eiplanations by more recent authorities of what the 
earlier writers meant or did not mean Speaking generally, we may say 
that It IS not until the eighteenth century that we find direct accounts of 
the pronunciation of unstressed vowels, and by that time we are in a 
position to know from other sources many at least of the principal facts. 
The eigliteenth-century writers often describe the unstressed syllables by 
means of a rough and ready but quite intelligible phonetic spelling, and 
these transcriptions frequently establish, for the period in which they were 
made, pronunciations which we know had been in existence for centuries 
before 

The present chapter deals with the subject as from the fifteenth century. 
I have not attempted to follow the weakenings of vowels back inio die 
M.E. period My collection of material from ME. sources, although 
not inconsiderable, is not yet by any means adequaie foi generalizations 
of value to be based upon it Many of the phenomena here exhibited 
arc no doubt much older than the fifteenth century This is notably 
true of the weakening of the inflexional endings -cd, -ts, -tp, -m to -id, 

-IS, tc 

From the material contained in the following pages one may venture 
to formulate one or two statements of a general character, 

(i) At least as early as the middle of the fifteenth century vowels in 
unstressed syllables were shortened, reduced, or confused, very much as 
in Colloquial English at the present time 

(a) This may be inferred from numerous occasional spellings which 
reveal either (a) a sound of an undefined character, different from that 
expressed by the traditional spelling, which the writer is undecided how 
to express, or (b) a definite sound different from that expressed by the 
traditional spelling. 

(3) The spellings which indicate a reduction of the unstressed vowel 
arc not used consistently by any writers, except in the case of such 
suffixes as -is, -id, &c , and even here the consistency is only relative 

(4) While a violent and definite departure from the traditional spelling, 
whether sporadic or habitual, must be taken to imply some change in 
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pronanaHtion, the adherence to the conventional spelling does not neces- 
earily imply that no change has taken place. (N B The examples given 
illustrate, as a rule, only departures from ihe older spelling ) 

(5) Varieties in spelling may express only indecision on the part of 
a writer in transcribing a sound (ct (2), above); but they may also 
indicate the existence of more than one type of pronunciation. 

(6) Different types of pronunciation in the same vowel may represent 
(a) the results of different conditions of stress in the same woid, or 
(i) they may be due to different tendencies whicti coexisted among 
different classes of speakers 

(7) Examples of indecision in transcribing a vowel sound are — 
-tl, transcribed in Celv Papers in four different wajs in the same word, 
e g stapfll, siapyll, stapal, siapul Elere |)ossibly -ell and -yll represent 
approximate!} one and the same type of pronunciition, and -al, -a/ 
anothei The same confusion is found in the spelling of the unstressed 
ending -er It is evident that already in the hlieenth century the vowels 
in -er, -ar, -or, -ur, -our were all levelled under one sound — [ar] or 
syllabic r 

(8) Examples of varieties due to different conditions of stress are — 
cerhn from ML ce'rletn certayne, &c , from ME' cerUin , battel from 
M F hdtlaille and bailayl from M E' hattaille , forten, Jorhn from M E. 
fortune /oitune, present-day [15 Jin], from ML fortune, aventer from 
M E ave'nture aventure from M E' aventure , &c , &c 

(9) Examples of varieties due to different Undencies are — sesyn, reasyn 
compared with sesoun, resoun, &c This difference of treatment of -on 
in unstressed s}llahles is still heard to-day, when some speakers pronounce 
pigeon [prd/m], others [pidHan] The l}pe represented above by sesyn, 
&c., has almost died out m Received Standard, although formerly iht 
chuf l}pe, and has given place to that represented by rernun, &l , now 

f r’zn] Pigeon is perhaps the only word still commonly pronounced with 
rn], and this pronunciation is considered by many as old-fashioned 

(10) The differences which exist between the pronunciation of un- 
stressed vowels at the present time, and that indicated by the spellings as 
existing in former centuries are chiefly due to tlie adoption in recent 
times of a different t}pe (cf remiiks on unsuessed -on in (9), above), 
and not to new developments in changes of sound These have hardly 
occurred since the late sixteenth century Some of the pronunciations 
of to-day are due to the influence of the written form, and the recent 
efforts in some quarters to 'restore' the fu'l fonns of vowels in stressless 

f ositions, cf the spelling-pronunciation [p5pw/ | instead of the hisioiiral 
p5pzs] of the one type, or [papas] of the other The distribution ol the 
different types among the various words in winch the same original vowel 
occurs in an unstressed position, as well as the selection of the unstressed 
vowels in certain words for ‘restoration’, while in others the ancient 
historical reduced form is still pronounced, are matters, as it would seem, 
ef arbitrary chance and the fashion of ihe moment 

I now pass on to give a brief summary ol the actual changes which 
resulted fiom the weakening of vowels in unstressed syllables so far as 
these can be gathered from the matenal, fa’’ from adequate, although not 
altogether contemptible, which I have collected and classified 
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I may say here that, so far as I can see, the results are the same, 
provided a vowel is unstressed, no matter where it stands in relation to 
the pnncipal stress of the word or breath-^roup in which it occurs The 
nature of the surrounding consonants probably exerts some influence, 
but the present material does not suffice for formulating the conditions 
or nature of such influence, except in respect of vowels before -/, -n, 
and -r 

Front Vowel* are raised a = [e] becomes e [ej, this e levelled later 
under original e which becomes f 

u and o probably levelled under the same sound, 
Bounded Vowels (written a) = [a] which becomes [a] 

are unrounded ' French u [y] becomes [i, ij, the result of this un- 
rounding written i and e 
' 01 becomes i [t], written e, i. 

ai [ei) (which bad become [e]) result in a front vowel 
Diphthongs ■ written t or r, probably = [i] 

au, ou, monophthongized to[o,o] which is unrounded to [a] 
written <2 , this often fronted to a vowel written e or i (ji). 

There appear to be two quite different tendencies at work from early 
in the Modern jienod among different sections of speakers One group 
tends to level all weak vowels under some front vowel, written i or e , the 
other to level all weak vowels under the ' obscure ‘ vowel [a] or some such 
sound, written variously a, o, m It is probably safe to infer that the 
symbols (or old back or back-rounded vowels, a, 0, u, generally imply 
some sound corresponding to [a] at the present time, and that the 
symbols for front vowels — t, e — imply the kind of vowel now heard in 
the second syllable of ladies, here wntten [t], although it may have been 
the higb-flat-slack vowel [»] 

The two tendencies above referred to are specially observable in the 
treatment of vowels befoic -n and -I One tendency results in developing 
and preserving the ' clear' vowel, so that we get [in, il] for earlier -en, -el, 
and even for -on (cf (9), above, and pp 271— z, 274-5, below) The other 
tendency results in [an, al], which are further weakened to syllabic n and 
/ respectively as present-day button, beaten, cradle, rebel (Noun), See We 
know both from practical experience and from the records of the past of 
the existence of both these types, [in, il] and [n, 1] 

As regards the treatment of vowels in unstressed syllables before -r, 
although -yr, -ir are common spellings for old -er, it seems very doubtful 
whether the genius of the English language ever tolerated such a combina- 
tion as [-ir] in actual speech, at least finally On the other hand such 
S])ellings as fadi , remembr, both fifteenth century, suggest that a syllabic [r] 
was pronounced The vaiious spellings or, er,yr, ur, ar for the same 
tyllabie er seem to imply a vowel which it was difficult to identify, 
probably [a, a] The ‘murmur’ vowel [a] probably developed quite 
early before -r, and [ar] was later reduced to syllabic [r]. This in its 
turn was weakened and gave place to the present [a] We have appa- 
rently no confirmatory evidence fiom any living form of English of the 
existence of an [ir] type, and the records of the past are ambiguous 
After these general remarks ] now pass to consider, as briefly as 
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possible, the details which are exhibiied in the lists The latter are for 
the most part so arranged as to show the prevailing tendencies, so far as 
these may be inferred by the particular kind of departure from the 
conventional spielling in each century I have tried to avoid needless 
subdivision, but a certain amount, especially under the heading -a and -* 
in unstressed syllables, seemed necessary and unavoidable 


The Unstressed Vowels in Detail 
e in Unstressed Syllables 

(N B The reader of the following brief comments may refer, if he 
please, to the lists, pp 267-82, upon which the views heie set forth are 
based ) 

The Suffixes 

-ed. The suffix -ed in weak Prets and P P 's appears as -id very 
commonly in all kinds of texts throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries The Adjective wreUhed appears with -lo' as early as 1451. 
Even St Editha, alongside of the Western -ud, has not a few -id endings 
in Prets and P P 'a. This form -ud is no doubt the ancestor of the 
present-day provincial or vulgar [ad] It is evident that the [id] foim, 
now universal in polite speech, was established very earlv Cooic’s 
warning against -id proves the existence of the pronunciation m his day, 
although such proof is quite superfluous Ilis statement that the pro- 
nunciation IS Scottish IS sheer nonsense He might as well have said 
that It was Devonshire, and Norfolk, and London, and so on 

-eth I'he present pronunciation of this suffix [r/], which only survives 
in Liturgical and Biblical language 01 in Poetry, was established in the 
fifteenth century in a wide circle and over a large area 

-es. The present-day pronunciation [rz] was established beyond dis- 
pute from the fifteenth century onwaids The old Western -us repre- 
sents doubtless the type [az], which still exists as a provincialism and 
vulgarism 

-est The [-isi] type was evidently as widespread during and since 
the fifteenth century as among good speakers to-day The spelling 
intrust in the Verney Memoirs is the ancestor of present-day [intrasl], 
which IS provincial The more polite forms are [;nt(3)r/st, i itresi] 
Every other form in the list might stand for the present pronunciation, 
including Sir T Elyot’s haruist 

-er. The early forms of -er as an ending point to at least two types, 
[ar] and syllabic r Is it possible that the -j r-spellings represent the 
ancestor of the present-day vulgar pronunciation with a tense vowel ? 

Lady Sussex's spelling mistrable stands, if we may draw any conclusion 
from -ir-, for a type no longer heard Tfie present-day possibilities arc 
either [mizarablj or [mzzrablj 

-en, -em The spellings suggest thiee types of pronunciation — 
[in, an], and syllabic [n] All three types exist in present-dav polite 
English, variously distributed Of these [an, are perhaps the com- 
monest. Still, most good speakers preserve [in] in — woolUn, kiUhen, 
chicken, women, linen, I.atin, rosin, &c = [wul/n, kitjin, tjikin, wim/ii, 
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hn«n, rJzrn] On the other hand we have [an] or syllabic n in — golden, 
earthen, wooden, even, often, sudden, children, heaven, and in P P.'s in -en, 
such as forgo lien 

-em, as in solemn and 'em, is now usually [am] Note Sir R Verney's 
solome, which doubtless expresses this pronunciation 

-el The e irly spellmps show a preponderance of forms, vith 
a lew -nl = [,sl], and Sir Thos More’s Russll — syllabic 1 . This is the 
prev viliriL; tvpe at the present day, after consonants, whether in words like 
evil, devil, fossil, where [dj is also heard, or in those spelt -h It is 
probable that many speakers who wrote -yl in earlier centuries often 
pronounced [al, 1] 

After a vowel ttie best usage on the whole now favours [rl], as in cruel 
(cf also forms from Verney Memoirs in lists, yar/, towel, vowel) 


Other Sufixes and Endings containing -e- 

-leas Now always [lis] in Rl( eived Standard This pronunciation 
IS established in the filteeiith century by Mary Paston’s spelling harmlys. 
The piovincial [las] and the sjielliiig-pronuriciaiion [Ies] may often be 
heard 

•nesa. Present-day fnis] I have not noted any spellings with -ms 
earlier than Queen Elizabeth, who makes frequent use of them 
[isj IS also the normal pronunciation of -ess, as in mistress, ic. 
-Chester The spelling Rochister of the Wentwortb Pajiers, 1710, 
agrees wiih present-day usage in this and other similar niisiLS — Chichestei 
[ijflpsta], Manchester [mxnifisCa], *c. 

-lo(d)ge. Knowledge, college are pronounced [lulidz, k^l/dz] at the 
present time. This pronunciation of the weak vowel in the former word 
dales at least from the fifieenth century, that of the latter word I have 
not found recorded earlier than Gabriel Harve) The 1482 spelling 
collage of the Bury Wills corresponds to the present-day provincial 
[kjlad^J 

-et. This ending is pronounced after consonants, m covet, helmet, 
bullet, blanket, &c , but [aj in diet These conditions are expressed by 
the sixteenth-ccniury spellings given in the lists 

e-. Unstressed e- followed by strong stress is now usually pronounced 
[I'J, as in estate, escape, elect, erroneous, &c = [isleit, iskejp, /Iskt, irounjas], 
ftc The spellings — fairly numerous in the filteenth and sixteenth centuries 
— ascape, astate, <tc , apparently imply a pronunciation witn [3]. 

-a- m Unstressed Syllables 

The early spellings, and even the late spellings of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries show a more widespread tendency to weaken a 10 
fij ihan at present prevails in Received Standard Many of the spellings, 
from each of ihe centuries, repre'-ent pronunciations which it is true still 
obtain m English, but only in Regional or Class dialects The mere fact 
that a IS weakened to a sound written • or e is not in itself surprising, 
when we consider that one of the sounds for which a ‘;tood was, m the 
fifieenth century, in many areas, especially in ihe E Midlands and South- 
East, in process of being fronted. Tins process may well have begun 
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earlier m unstressed positions It is most probable that an antecedent 
stage to the front voi^lI, written e, or more often », was jje] Tins was 
apparently raised to a sound intermediate between [e, rj, and from this 
stage the differentiation into a full [i] on the one hand, or [a] on the 
otliei, took place Received Standard has now adopted the [a] type in 
most of the cases illustrated in the lists Attention may be drawn to the 
spelling Up- for Ap- quoted fiom Capgiave This form shows that u in 
unstressed syllables was already unrounded, and that the symbol expresses 
[a] or [a] when used for a vowel in this position 

I note first the points of agreement in type between the early spellings 
and present-day usage Both agree in having [a] in the following — as 
when unstressed in sentence , cf os in Cely Pprs ; -mass in Christmas, 
Ac , cf Machyn’s form in -mus, and Lady Sussex's crismus in 1639 , in 
-as, Thomas, Ac, cf Cary Verney’s tomos in 1642, -an, musician, Ac., 
cf musition, Itahonaied in Euphues , -ac as in stomach, cf Gabr Harvey’s 
slummock 

Present-day usage agrees with the early spellings in having [i] for 
unstressed -a- — 

-ange, messenger (M E messager), cf fifteenth-century form messynger , 
-ao, in obstacle, character = [^bzt/kl, kaerrkta], cf obsticle, Verney Mem. 
1647, and carecter, Wentw Pprs , -age in cottage, courage, marriage, 
advantage, message, Ac = [kotid?, kaewd/, maeridz, advantidzj, cf Lever's 
cotingers which implies 'cotige. Lady Sussex's conge, Cranmer’s and 
Roper’s marnges, Ac , and Mrs. bheraid’s advanhg The pronunciation 
[jizik] still survives, indeed it is my own, hut probably [aizak] (from the 
spelling) IS now more usual Note Baker’s Jzic for Jsaae Many 
speakers, including present writer, pronounce [d^kista], with which 
compare Donkister in Verney Mem 1665 I also say [aembaesida], cf 
Cavendish's ambasstter, though many now pronouni e [Embaes^a] 
As regards -ate, w e say [praiv/t tpkslit], Ac , cf pryvit chockoUt in 
Wentw. Pprs 

Present-day usage favours [a] for old -a-, in the following words and 
their likes, where eaiher spellings have i — 

as, in unstressed positions = hulcf es in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries , -an = [^n] in company, -land, -man, but cf Machyn's com- 
pmy. Lady Sussex’s compiny, and snglende, and Lady Rochester's Brrdge- 
men, where we have [kampani, iqglond, br/d2mjn) 

-as in purchase, Thomas = [patjas, temasj with which compare 
Gabr Harvey's /urcAue, and Lady Sussex’s tomis I remember hearing 
[pvtjis] in my boyhood from excellent speakers who preserved the habits 
of an cailier generation. 

-ac as in itomach = [slamak], but cf Anne Lee’s stomichers m Verney 
Mem , and Baker's spelling stomick I have heard the latter word so 
pronounced by very old speakers whose speech was merely old-fashioned 
though It contained no vulgarisms At the present time [stamrk] survives 
chiefly in lower-class speech In almanac we have 'restored' [®k) in 
final syllable I have heard [olmini'k], cf form in Cely Pprs 

-ant — we now say [infant] with which cf C Stewkley’s infints in 
Verney Mem , -ark in Southwark, now = [sa'Sak], but cf Baker’s 
Southwick, probably = [saSik] 
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The spellings -er for -ar probably show no more than that -er and -ar 
were levelled under one form [^{r)] 

The only example where [e] is suggested for a. where we now pro- 
nounce [tj IS passongers (earlier passagtr) in Cely Papers 

Initial a- followed by the strongest stress, which is now always [a], as 
in annoyed, anoint, ic , was apparently sometimes weakened to [ej or 
[i] (?) in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Cf enoyd, enomled, &c , 
p. 375, below. 

O in Unstressed Syllables 

The early spellings indicate (1) that n when unstressed was unrounded, 
and (2) that in a laige number of words, chiefly, though not exclusively, 
before and -t in the same syllabic, this unrounded vowel was fronted 
The simple unrounding is expressed in the filteenth-cenlury sptlling.s — 
dysabey, sa (= ‘ so '), abedyenses, Byshap, &c , and in the sixteenth Cenluiy 
men a war re, opinions, tenne a cloche, &c , &c This vowel, which was 
either [aj or [aj, has survived at the present lime when we still say [akbk, 
maen a w 5 , ais.iber, brjap], though a rounded vowel is generally pro- 
nounced in obey, and often in opinion and obedience 

More interesting, and remarkable, are the fairly numerous forms ol 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth century, m which a front vowel is clearly 
intended, althougli we now pronounce [a] in Received Standard 

Taking first the words m which -on occurs finally, we find a considei- 
able number of spellings of the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries which point unmistakably to a front vowel, generally 
written -yn, -in, but also occasionally -en Of this class the only ones 
which retain the old pronunciation in Received Standard at the present 
time are pigeon, widgeon, and even m these the usual [an] is probably 
now more common Several other words, however, retain [rn] in vulgar 
speech, e g wagon, ribbon, cushion, 4 c, though the schools are fast 
eliminating these old forms from the language altogether As a boy 
1 knew several old people whose English was the Received Standard of 
the beginning of last century, who pronounced [in] in luncheon, puncheon, 
cushion, surgeon, dungeon, to my' clear recollection, and possibly in othei 
words also which I never heard from them, or which I have now forgotten 
I remember noticing at the tune the diflerence between these old people 
and myself in respect of the words just mentioned I notice that Baker 
gives tnin as the pronunciation of onion Whether this was not a vul- 
garism already in his day it is impossible to say, but it apparently 
represents a pronunciation [ainin] which I know is used at the present 
moment by at least one man, a labourer, in Oxfordshire At an earlier 
period of my life I remember hearing [ribinz, padin, p 5 dii)] from 
domestics. Passing to words of other classes, I am inclined to believe 
that I have heard [prjvjst] comparatively recently, but I am unable to 
indicate the position of the speaker 

Faggot is still pronounced [faegrt] by some vulgar speakers (cf Lady 
Hobart % fagets, 1663), and carrots is [ksrits] in the same circles. 

Unstressed -0- in the middle of words is now either [a] or [Jl e g 
accommodate, &c , but cf Lady Sussex's acomidasyon and sortfull In the 
last word ‘ sorry ' may hate influenced the form, now [sjroi/fiil] 
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Unrounding of Unsirased u and ou = u. 

The unrounding of this vowel perhaps took place eailier in weak than 
in stressed syllables It can hardly be doubted that in such spellings as 
apon, sapose, anethe, a vowel without lip-rounding is indicated Unstressed 
0 and u were levelled under a single vowel, which uhunatcly became [a] 
So far as I know, there is no evidence to show that u in unstressed 
syllables was fronted after being unrounded The spellings favcr, semer 
(Seymour), ic , of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries merely indicate 
that -our together with ‘■er had become [3(1)] 


Unrounding 0/ French U = [y] in Unstressed Syllables 

This process is a simple one, and us results are repeatedly' traceable in 
the collection of spellings given below from documents of the lifieentli, 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. On the forms in ~ir 
( /ett/ir ‘future’, ic ) and in -in {^fortm ‘fortune’), see remarks below, 
IP 277~8. of 

The present-day types [foijan, ventja, lelja, repjtiteijn], Ac, which 
have taken the place of the old forms [fotin, venta, vaeli, lepitejn], Ac, 
demand a few words It is possible to explain all these new lorms as 
due to the influence of the spelling, but 1 am inclined to agree with 
Jespersen that this cannot be the explanation in all cases I have already 
propounded an explanation of the double forms (Short Hist of English, 
§ 265, and in Mod Lang Teaching, June 1915) which still appears to me 
to be sound I: is briefly this The only normal forms developed when 
there was no stress on the -u, are those in t, or us subsequent develop- 
ments [ar] and sometimes [an], by the side of [rn] Forms such as 
[fatjan, ventja, valjnJ, Ac , are due to a different type of accentuation, in 
which u was not, as a matter of fact, unstressed at all, but fully stressed — 
fortune, valu, aventdre, under which circumstances French u became lu 

^ in Early Modern English, as in duke, virtue (from iitrlue), Ac , Ac 
s type coexisted with the other, possibly into the early sixteenth c^-ntury 
At any rate us descendants, so far as the vowel is concerned, survived, 
and, after fSrtune had already become fortm, fortune survived in the form 
fortiune, although by the beginning of the sixteenth century, if not earlier 
this type, too, had very likely been assimilated to the commoner (English) 
mode of accentuation, so that it was pronounced fSrtiune "I he com- 
bination -ti became [tj] (cf. p. 293, below), hence we got [fdrtjun, 
fdrtjun, fdrtjan] This theory, which is based on known facts, explains 
the present-day pronunciation of all the words of this class. 1 he 
adoption of this type wholesale in Received Standard may well have been 
encouraged by the fact that it seemed 10 agree better with the traditional 
apelling In some words analogy helped, e g reputation on the pattern 
of repute 

While It so happens that I liave found a fair number of spellings which 
show the unrounding of French u, it stands to reason that in the vast 
mayonty of cases the traditional spelling is preserved. This has no value 
for our purpose, since many who pronounced 'fortm ’ from habit and 
training continued to write fortune Ac , anti while we may be certain uS 
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to which type IS irtfenHcd when the former spelling is used, we cannot tell 
whether the latter really implies that the writer pronounced the word with 
the accent on the final syllable, and therefore also pronounced the vowel 
in that syllable as [ju] or not 

There are, however, among the forms collected in the lists a few whose 
spelling, while departing from the tradition, seems to imply a type of 
pronunciation derived from the accentuation of the final syllable Such 
are Queen Elizabeth’s foriiutu. Lady Verney's pictuir, Mrs Eure’s cre/uers, 
and Mrs Sheraid's fortewtn. I regard these spellings as definilely 
expressing [ju] in the final syllable, or at least the type of pronunciation 
derived from this It is probable that Queen Elizabeth, and still more so 
that the Verney ladies, already pronounced [lo(r)[j3n, pi'klj3(r)z, kruj’3(r)z], 
that is to say that they used the same type, and pronounced it in the same 
way, as we do now 

On the other hand, if any importance is to be attached to the statements 
of the grammarians, it seems certain that during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries [pikta, kritaj &c , were chiefly in vogue It is 
enough, howevei, if we can establish the coexistence of the other type in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as this would go far to prove that 
oui modern pronunciation is not wholly new and inspired by the spelling, 
but rather that it is the survival, now in universal use, of a type which has 
always existed alongside of that which has now been discarded 

The forms volupteous, Vf\\iiOn and Cavendish, verleous, vtrUous, Roper 
and Lady Wentworth , sumptwus, &c , Cavendish, may owe their r or » 
to confusion of the suffixes -uous, -lous, and -eous That can neither be 
definitely proved nor dispioved It is quite certain, however, that veritous 
IS a perfectly normal development — virtue becomes virtuous 

becomes [veuissJ 

Lady Wentworth's 'usual’ [juz/al] seems an excellent example 

of the unrounding process 

The process also affects French unstressed u when final, and this 
IS well illustiated by Machyn’s neuys ‘nephews’, and by Lady Sussex’s 
valy ' value' (Vb), and Lady Wentworth’s vallyed It is wonderful what 
education has done for us nowadays, nevy ‘nephew’ hardly survives 
outside the pages of comic writeis, and vally, I suppose, is now never 
heard, and has ceased even to be a traditional vulgarism 

The Diphthongs 

al, or ei { = oi) When this diphthong stood before I, n, as in travatl, 
ballail, lounsti!, certain, villain, &c , it was first reduced to [/J, giving -il, 
-in, and these combinations either remain or are further weakened to syllabic 
[I, n] or to [al, anj respectively Thus we say either [kuunsl] or [kairnsil] 
and either [sntn] or [sat/n] On the other hand the early spelling ia/lli 
has left no choiec in pronunciation even to the most fastidious ' We liave 
difltrentialed travail at the present time in spelling, pronunciation, and 
meaning, travel and travail being now felt as quite independent The 
pronunciation of travail as [iraive/1], while partly due to the spelling, may 
also be accounted for by assuming that it represents the form which 
would naturally occur in the verb when this was followed by an inflexional 
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syllable, wiih the accent on the second syllable — travailk (N ) The 
form so accentuated would survive the weakening undergone by iravailU 
Later on the accent was shifted back to the first syllable without further 
altering the now unstressed vowel 

Before other consonants the unstressed sv liable is [i] in Received 
Standard, [a] in other forms, cl [pael/s, paebs J. 

ou Not much comment is needed beyond pointing out that we have 
now ‘ restored ' the diphthong 01 in nearly all words except chamois 
leather, and the family name Jarvis (from Jcrvoise) 

It is saiisfactory to find shammee gloves in Sir Ralph Verney's letter of 
16B5 

We learn from Sjjenser's spelling how the name of the author of the 
SleeU Glasse was pronounced by his contemporaries. The form Gaskin 
still survives as a name by the side of the more usual Gascoigne, pro- 
nounced [gxskmn] 

Our present pronunciation of /urquotse [takwoz, takwaizl is shown to 
be quite recent The only possible lineal desceinlant of Milton’s iurkis 
would be [ukis]. 

The early forms of this word, as well as that of tortoise, show the two 
tendencies which are found in nearly all unstressed syllables in English — 
towards [rs] and towards [as] The present-day usage favours [as] in 
porpoise and tortoise, but we may note Giegory's porpys, and the two 
types tortes and tortus in the Verney Memoirs We may regard [iSiorz, 
p 5 p«iz] as mere schoolmaster's pronunciations It is possible that tortes, 
&c , should be placed in the list illustrating the unrounding of French u, 
as there is a M E. tortuce, cf Jespersen 9 332 The form quoted from 
Euphuts at any rate shows that the ending might equally well have been 
-ois There may have been two foims, one in -uce anti one in -ois The 
early spellings might represent the reduction of eilher of these. 

Note This process is apparently identical with that assumed to have 
taken place in Primitive Aryan, whereby ei, 01 appeal as i in the 
' Reduced Grade ’, cf Gk. mfl- and ih- corresponding to Gothic wait, 
wit- from *wid- 

The Fronunoiatioa of the Vowels m Unstressed Syllables. 

Examples of Occasional Departures from Traditional Spelling, 

Flexion AL Sylladles 
Ijth Century. 

-ed (Fret, and P P ), Ac. 

St Editha (1420) clepud P P, 50, dwcllyd, 46 (corrected from 
dwelt), scomfytyd, 67, y-cronyd, 60 

Archbp Chichele {^1^1%) assent) d, Ellis I i 5 

Card Beaufort {c 1420] belovid, Ellis, Letter, 1 i 8 

jth Lord Lovets Will (1455) bceldid 'built'. Line Dioc. Docs, 
PP 76 37 . 77 33 

Bp Peiok feelid, schewid, strengthid, hurtid, i no. 

Sir T. Cumberworth s Will (Lines 145^) L D D, wrechid, 45 6, 
accordid, 46 4; offeiidid, 46 13 
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Sir J Fortescue keepid, calhd, 109, tredit ‘ trealed 109 
Marg Paslon gid/t, 11 341, pardonyd P. P, 1. 115, -yd, the usual 
form of this sufhx 

Gregory s Chronicle i-callyde, 61, i-halowyde, 65 
Capgrave (Chronicle') punchid, 291 

Rewle 0/ Sustris Menouresses (c 1450) bilouid, 81. l, encresid, 81 7, 
bltssid, 81 1 2, &c , &c 

Bury Hills, 1480 blessicl, fotyd, 23, sterjd, 15, &c , &c 
Cely Birgers (llssex, 1475-88) yd by far commoner tlian -ed, e. g 
depertyd, 31 , blessyd, 33, whelbelovyd, 34, mendyt, 35, alectyd, 162, 
derectyd, 274 

■red 

Bokenam hundrvd, 980 

j6th Century 

Admiral Sir Edw Howard sterjd Ellis 1 i 214 

Dr Kmght (Dp 0/ Balh and Wells), 1512, to Wolsev -id, -yd more 
frequent than -ed 

Sir Thos Elyot (Gonernour) causid P P 2 51 (generally -ed) 

Sir Rauy Verney's HV/ (1525) aduisrd, bequethid 
Anne Boleyn (ir, 28) preservyd. Elhs 1 1 306 
R Pace to (Ellis 3 1, j6Ilen VIU). contentidde, 195 

Berners' Froissart (1523-5) (Generally -ed), also -id, -yd 
Cavendish (Life of Wolsey) providyd, command'd &c (also -ei/) 
Latimer (Sermons) Generally -ed 
Ihos Lever s Sermom (1550) Nearly aKvais -ed 
Gabriel Harvey (Ze/Zir ^00^, 1573-80) olfendid, 13, persuadid 13, 
reiectid ‘rejected 14, See , 4 c 

Q Elizabeth (Letters, Transl ) Generally -rd , -ed rarer, preveniid, 
acquaintid, L 3 

Sir Thos Smith (Letters De Rcpubl Angl) -id, -yd frequent, but -ed 
more usual 

Euphues Very conventional in spelling, unstressed syllable always -ed 
Ascham Generally -e./, auoyded, &c , sometimes syllable dropped- - 
marde 

Puttenham -ed, count/i:', ic 

fjth Century 

Coote, English Schoolmaster, 1627 ‘1 ake heed that you put not (iit) 

for (ed) as umtid for united which is Scottish p 27 


FLEMO^AL SVLLABLES 
M E. -ej) = -ith. lyth Century. 

1420 Palladius wexith, 51 193 (PI ) 

>425-30 Fasten Letters namyth, 1. 19, affermith, semyth, ibid (all 
fr Letter of Win P, judge) 

1443 Coventry I.eet Book holdilhe, 47, airecchith, 50, holdyth, 50, 
4 c , 4 c 
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■es 


T443 Bokmam always -yth. 

\ Shtllingfbrd t Letkrs menyth, p 12 

1447 Pccok's Repressor him likith, 1 113 
Marg Paslon sendyth, farj’th, *c 
1450^ of Suslrts Menouresses J)ey etiLh, 1 1 1 17, redilh, 116 17 
and 20 , sin(;i)7, no 9 

>455 Wtll of "jlh Lord Lovel folowuh, Line Dioc Docs 72-4 
147 - Forlescue makyth, log, praisith, 110 
1470, &c Cely Papers camyth, 146 

1480 Bury Wills foluith 16, longilh, 16, stretchith (PI ), jo 
1494 Cr of Dk of York Knt of Bath Letters and Papers, endenlith, 
I 3B8, purposith juslithe, 389, gevyth (Pi), 398. 

1496 Jul Berners, Treatyse of Fysshynge folowjth, makyth 

l6th Century 

1513 Sir R Wingfield to Hen VIII dwellith, Ellis, Letters, 11 i 
167, holdith, ibid 

1525^ Pace to Wolsey. makyth, Ellis, Letters 111 i 196 
1533 Ary Dtgiy's W'j//(Ltic) appernh. Line Dioc Dots 142 34 
1560 Cavendish, L of Wolsey extendyth, 14, lorn) ih, assuryih, 15, 
&c , &c 

1513-80 Letter Bk of Gabriel Harvey askith, 16 

Q Elmabeth {Letters to J VI) bestoith , burnilh, Tiansl 13 

-68. Iph Century 

e \ 4-2(3 Siege of Rouen clerk3S 

1420 kS/ Editha nionnys, 8, goddis (Possess), >056, thingus. 7, 
my3ius (PI ), 2 

1443 Cav Lee! mannys, 51, crofiys, 47, fellvs, 49 
1 450 Rciu Sustr Men massis, no 16, versis, in 7 
1 45s Lord Level's Will chargis. Line Dioc Docs 77 31 
147- Ce^ Papers -y! lar outiimnbers other foims 

t 6/A Century. 

1^12 Dr (Chaplain to Hen VIII) fortress/s, Ellis 11 i 793 

16 Plen VITI, R Pace to Wolsey Hoslagis, Ellis lii i 195, 
caust=, ibid ig6 

1530 Sir Thos More (Letter) promess/s, Ellis 1 i 209 
1530 Ar T Elyot' s Gouernour priiic/s, i 44, horsis, i 63 , sn kc’ 
nessts, I 169, plans, i 45, &c , &c 

1532 Cranmer bargis, Ellis 1. 2 36 

1533 Aeir Will hallowys. Line Dioc Docs 161 to 
1560 Cavendish, L of Wolsey horsis, ->s, 7, crossjs, 35 

Q. Elizabeth scusis. Letters, 109 , practisis, ibid 60. 

jpth Century 

1629 Mrs Wiseman necis (PI ), Verney Papers 144 
1642 Mrs Eure in Verney Mem 11 justisis, p 86 (1642), taxis 91 , 
Mrs. Isham, ibid., purssis , Pen Verney expiensis, 354 (1644) 
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/S/A Cett/urjf 

1705-11 Lady Wentworth Jarsis, SL Jamsii, 47 (PofscBi.) ; gltssw, 
1 1 1 ; onngfn (PI ), 107 , freciii, ii i. 


-est in Unitreised Syllables. 

= and Pera Pres of Vbs and Super! Suffix, &c 

-eat. Ijlh Century 

Bokenam (1443) depysl (Vb.), Pref. Marg- aSi. 

Bp Pecok (1449) studiedist, enhauncidist 
Northants Will (1450) In Line. Dioc Docs , greltist 
Gregory’s Chron (1450-70) eldysle, 101. 

Cr of Dk of York a Knt of Gar/er (Letters and Papers 11), 1490, 
fairyst (Super! ), p 389 

Will of Richard Welby [Lines , 1465), L. D. D eldisL, 123 a. 

i 6 th Century 

Anne Boleyn {ie,2i) humblyst, ElUa 1 i. 3 ° 5 - 
Lord Berners' Froissart [1^2^) wekyst, i 161 
Sir T Elyoi's Gouemour (1533) kepist, a. 76; askidist, 1 76, 

haruist, 2 256 

Gabriel Harvey [Letter Bk , 1578-80) dcarist, 13, deadjst, la , 
Bunst, 14, hardist, 14 ; haruist, 14, honist, 14, &c , &c. 

Q. Elnabeth [Letters and Transl) expertist, L ap; largist, 50; 
fullist, Transl 4 , hotlist, Trans) 97 

jyth Century. 

Anne Peynte, Alleyne Pprs honyst, 31 (1605) 

Verney Memoirs, vol 11 eldist, Marg' V's Will, l8 (1639), gretist. 
Cary V, 71 (1642); sadist, ibid ; greatist, lai. Lady Sussex, also 
intrust ‘ interest', M V.'s Will, p 18 
Mrs Basire greatist, 140(1658) 

i 8 th Century 

Wentworth Papers (1705-39) dearist, passim; modist ‘modest’, 
»>3 

-er. lyth Century 

Bokenam. aftyr, Pr 54, &c , phylosophyr, Pr 54 ; mynystyr, Marg. 

978 ; lengur, Ann 438 ; wondurful, Ann 641 
Marg Paston fadr, 1 544, massangr, 11 390, remembr, ii 419. 
Bury Wills ovyr, 15; fadir, modir, 29; powdyr, 15; anothir, 17; 
afiir, 17, bettyr, ao, tymbyr, 20, fitc , &c , also preyours ‘ prayers 
31 (1463), soupar ‘supper’, ai. 

Gregory's Chron otyr 

Fortescue remembr, 123, 124, vndr, 135, but also aftir, undir, 
passim. 
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Cdxitm (JaitH) murdre, 12 35,36, watre, 78 5, vndre, 96 21, 
wntars, 3. as, helpars, 13 31. 

Cely Paptrs better, 6 , nwmbyr, 33 ; ovyr, 6 ; dowttyr, 105 , 
remembyr, 28; leuyrs, 33, mannor ‘manner’, 6() , annsor, 78, 
sumor, 9, octobor, 21 , dynar, 76 , manar, 17, wryngar, 7 , fmar, 
30; answare, 8; brocur, 24 

l 6 th Cmtury 

Q Ehzalflh sisLar, Ellis 1 2 163-4 (1S49), bettar, Letters to 

James VI, 13 ; murdar, ibid 19 


/7/A Century 

In middle of word — misirable. Lady Sussex, Verney Mem 11 88. 

-en and -en + Cons. iph Century 

St Editlm \-wnton P P, 367; lokedone, 2P5, thronfjcdonc, 461 
mournedone, 461, burydone, 462 , prayden, 287, putten, iSSo, 
deden, 1888, &c 

Eokenam oftjn, Pr 205, Inf in -\n 

Mjig Pastoii eronds, i 201, Inlinitivcs — a^kjn, 1 49, hervn, 1. 
67, getvn, 1 68; tellyn, 1 68, ‘-i.ll3n, i 69. Pies P) — o'vjm, 

I 68, Pret PI • — ze badeyn, 1 69, zedin i 70 (a=j), hadd)'n, 
I. 1 10 

Bury Wills, gravyn, 15 , euyn, 19 (Ada ) ; wrctyn. 19 • opynly, 18 , 
erthin, 22 (Abo -en forms) 

Shillingford aunsion, 10 
Pecoi thou'^ind, i 215 

Rewle Sustr Men opunli, 100 22, opynli, no 30, soiigoun P. P., 
105 7 

Sir T. Cumber-worth's Will (Lines, 14,';/) L D D opyn, 45 8, 
kechyn, 49 iz, 24 
Fortescue writun 130, gotun, 137 

Cely Papers wrytlyn P P , 35 , gevvn z6 , hosyn (N ), zB , lynyn 
(N ), 200; happon, 30; hofton ‘ oft^n 81 
Cr Duke of York evyn, 389, brokyn (P P ), 395 
-ent. Cf^ Papers carpyntter, 180 

l 6 th Century 

Lord Admiral Sir Edw Howard to Hen VTII (15*3)- burdon, Ellis 

II I. 216 

State of Ireland Pprs , Ken VllI 1(1515)) waypyn weapon', 

i8 

Lord Bernirs Froissart, havyn, i 33 , opyn, passim 
Inventory of f Aueriey (I.incs , 1527), L D. D whol^n woollen', 
•35 iS, kytehyn, 135 30. 

Sir Thos More’s Letters Ellis 1 a , hevyn, 52. 

2 ’)sos Lever' s Sermons chikynncs, 56. 

T 
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Cavendish, L of WoUey opMi. 15, tokyn. 19, hosyn, B8 ; rjsjn, 
116, Latten ‘ Latin ’,71 

Gabi Harvey {Letters) chickma, 31 , tokins, ijo 
Q Ehiabeth heauin 'hiaven', TransI 61 

l-Jth Century * 

Cary Vemev takm (P P) V Mem n 70(1642) 

Mrs Jsham chiUlrin, V Mem u 210 (1645) , suclclnly ibid 200 
(1644) 

Jifrs Lure wimin (PI), V Mem >1 86 (1642) 

-em. Sir R Verney solome, V Mem 11 67(1643) 

l&th Century 

Lady Stafford kuching, Wentw Pprs 540 

iqth Century 

John Kemble said sentiiTiint, mnocint. conshince according to Leigh 
Hunt, Autobiogr I, p 1 80 

-el. lyth Century 

BoKenam appyltie, Ann 441 , lytyl, Pr 5',. &c 
Marg Paston tempill, 181, unkyil, 1 202 

Bury Hills lilil, so, bokyll, 16, nobil 17, candylstikke, 19, 
pepill, 19, Mnipi), 21 , stcpill, 19, lad}]), 23, tharchangil), 6a 
Revble Sustr. Men dobtl, 107 25, dubbil, 107 12, double, 107 18 
Will 0/ Sir T Cumber-worth (Lines, 1451) L D D slabul, 50 4 
Htll of Rirhard Moulton (Lines , 1465) L D D stabull, 124 37 
Caxton {Jason) sadyl, 7 34, sadle(lnf), ii 29, luil, 13. 22, &c , 
nobole, 12 i, noble, 12 4, &c 

Cely Papers mydd}ll, 34, saddyl, 34 , slapvil, S? craddyll, 157 , 
medell, 1 1 , stajiell, 6 , fardel, 71 , siapal, 4 , slapul, 77 

l 6 th Century 

Skelton's Magny/ycence slartyl, sparkyl, 741; dyvyls, 944, devjll, 
941 

Inventory of ] A r rerley {Lina , 1527) tab}] L D D 135 38. 

Sir 'J hos Alore {Letters, p.llis 1 i) Sir John Riissll, 205 
Adachyn posivll ‘ ajinstle ’ , castil ‘castle’, 1 1. 

Air Ihos Smith (1583) evangill. Rep 123 

I’jth Century 

Doll Leake eruilty, V. Mem 11 313 (1644) 

-e in Unstressed Syllables 
lyth Century, 

-lesB. 1465 Marg Paston harmlys, 11 226 
-mest. 1447-30 Shdhngford utmyst. 

‘ for discussion of -en -an reduced to syllabic -n, see Appendix III, 
p 401, (Sc 



REDUCTION OF -t- IN VARIOUS ENDINGS 
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l 6 iA Ctntury 

-neaa. Q Elizabeth kmdms, T.etters 40 , wekenis, L. 41 , happinis, 
L 5 °i , lie ; daikenia, Transl. 4, businis, Transl 126 


I'jth Century 

-BBS. ShaAespeiire, First Fol misirjs, passim 
Habington's Castara (1630-40) mistris, 51, tc 
-ness Doll Leake bisnis, Verney Mem iv 114(1665). 

i&th Century 

-eater 1710 Wentitorih Papers Ld Rochister, p iiB 
-eas. 1701 Jones misinss, p 6a Lady Wentworth dulchiss, W 
Pprs 45 


I^th Century. 

-lege i^-leche) and oripinal -lege 
Marg Paston knowlych, 11 185 
Bury Wills collage, 66 (1480) 

Shillingford. knowliclie, 67 
-et Cely Papers markyt, 17 

-ot, i 6 th Century 

Lord Berners’ Froissart helmyttes, 1 362. 

Thos Lever's Sermons couitous, 84 

Euphues dyot ‘diet’, 276 

Gabr. Harvey interprii, Letters It; 

-lege. Gabr Harvey [Letters') coUidg, 54 

-ledge (earlier -leche) fjth Century 

Betty Verney acknowhges, Verney Mem iv 21 fr66i) 
-et. Lady Lamblon inierpritt, B.isire Corresp. 80 (1649) 


iSth Century 

-et Wentworth Papers bullits, 6l, blanckitt, 62 

Initial e- astate ' estate Bokenam, Pr Marg. 877, Fortescue, 143, 
Gregory, 132 , Elyot, passim, Berners, passim, alectyd Celv Ppis 
162, ascuse ‘ excuse Cely Pprs 9, aseapyn ‘ escape Bokenam, 
Marg 877, ascaped. Lord Berners, 1 7a, aronyous 'erroneous', 
Machyn, 8r 

-a -k oonaonanta lyth Century 

-ao Will Paston, Jun stomechere, Paston Letters, 111. *37 (1478); 
Cely Papers almyneke, 1 56 

B9 Cely Papers os ‘ as ', 1 30 ; Cr Duke of Fork ys = as — for 
as moche ys (= 'as ') at so noble feast, &c , 389 
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-ftVB, John Russe Sc^Tit Oh^ffes^ Pastoii Leilera, ii 112 (1462^ 

-age (-Bnge). Stegt of Rouen, mesyngers , 31 Gregory, messyngrrt, 124; 
longrge ‘ languag'e 214 
Cely Papers passongers, I S'* 

State of Ireland (St Pprs. Henry VIII, 111) messyngers, 14 
Wtll of R Astbrokr (Bucks., 1534) messynger (Pers N ), L D. D 
169 21 

ap- Capgravr's Chrofi Uphowel 96 (= Ap-) 

-a- Rurv Wills tes/ement, 15 43 (1463) 

-ax- l 6 th C entury 

Arehbp. Cranmer (letters) partuulerlv, Ellis i 2. 172 (1549) 

I^vly Luphues perticulers 234 
Machyn serrelerv 10 

Spenier, Pres State of Ireland ^choUers, 626 2 
-a- Cavendish, L of Wo/sey. ambasstter, 7 
-aaler Machyn I.aniosier, 244 
-mas. Machyn ('f yuitvnmm i -• 2 
-an- Machyn compeny, 30 3 

Euphues mus’/ion, 213. Italionaled, 314 
-ac Gabr HiMvey'i I etteri slummock 14 

as, -aa rr = as, Sir Thos More’s Letters, Ellis 11 i , inch tntreprises 
es shold if they mought, &c , 289 
Gabr Harvey I fellers purihntr V’b 67 

Ijth Centuri 

-ant. mfinis C Stewkle),\ Mem 111 433 (1656) 

-man Bndgrmen Lady Rochester, V. Mem in 466 (1660) 

-an- compiny Ladv Sussex, V Mem 11 133 , mglende. Lady Sussex, 
V Mem 11 88 (1642) 

-aster. Donkister Verner Mem u 121 Lady Elmes (i 6G3) 

-ac- stomichers, Ensic I.ee. V Mem 11 235 (1646), obshcle. Sir R 

Verne), Mem 11 357(1647), caiulo',C Stcwklei Mem iv 226 
-mas crismus, Lad\ Sussex, \ erney Pprs 205 (1639), mickelmusl, 
M P'alkiner, V Mem u 52 (>642). Doll Leake, ci tsmns, V Mem. 
Ill 287 (1656) 

-as- Sir lomis Chike, Lady Sussex, Vemey Mem 11 153 (1643) 
Sir tomos, C'ar) Vernej, V Mem 11 68 (1642) 

-o-. contrydicLing^, ibid 

iSfh Century 

-ao- stomnk, Ibic = Isaac, Baker Rules for True Spelling (1724); 

carecter, Wentw Pprs 5c 
-ark Southvirk for Sciuthuark, Baker (17'’ 4) 

-ave (Si ) Olne = St Olave, Jones (1701) p 59 

-able ' Sounded abusively ', -iHe in Constable, Dunstable, Jones, p 59. 
-ate pryvit, Lady Weriiw orth, Wentw F’prs 94 (1700), chodolet, Lady 
Strafford, Wentw Pprs 213(1711) 

-dale. Dug del s Baronage, Peter Wentw orth Wentw Pprs 88 (1709) 
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•age. Crffiury 

Archbp Cranmer, Lclttrs maneges, Ellis i. a 36 (1533) 

Roper’s L of More (1556) marriges, iliv. 10', 

Thos Lever s Sermons cotmgers, Sa 

John Alleyne Alleyne Pprs., marnge, 15, tncurnch ' encourajre 16 
(ig^-p); Ph. Henslow in Alleyne Memoirs, spentge spinach, aS 

\c 1593)- 

/7/A Century 

Vicandge, Agreement for purchase of the Manor of Dulwich, Alle3'ne 
Memoirs, 191 (1605) 

conge ‘courage’, Ladv Sussex, 11 38 (1641), disadfantige, mesege , 

advan/tg, Mrs Sherard, 111. 317 (>657) (all in Verney Memoirs); 
vicandge. Dr Basire, 303 (1673) 

Saucxdg and cabhidg are mentioned by Cooper. 

Milton writes passinger in Tnn Coll MS tjimus 39 

Inilial b'. ///A and i 6 th Centuries 

Cely Papers, enoyd ‘annoyed 106, Elyot, enointed, a. 335; Ascham, 
emonge^, Tox 37 


o in Unstressed Syllables 
Con ///A Century 

St Editha caren ‘carrion’, 4328 
Marg Fasten sesyn ‘season’, v i 101 
Gregory's Chron Devynshyre, 216, -un-, Aryndelle, loi 
Cely Papers questyans, 153, resienabull, 74, rekenyng, 34; 
resenably, 14, 

-oC-. Marg Paiton dysahey, 1 351, sa m^ch, 11 308 
Cely Papers abedyensses, 69 
-og. Caxton genelapye, Jason, 336. 38 
o- Short Engl Chron (1465, Cam Soc ). Lawird, 6a 
Coat Marg Paston proven, 11 187 (perhaps survival of Early Engl 
form) 

Cop Bokenam. byashape, Elev Thous. Virg. io8, no 

t 6 th Century 

-on. Dr. Kmght (Chaplain to Hen VIII). rcasyn ‘reason’ (ijia), 
EIIis 11 I 203 

.yir Thos Elyot (1528) burgine Vb , ‘bud’, Gouem i 30 
Rede me, tec (1529). multen ’mutton’ 

Richard Layton to CoxA Cromwell (i 538) Marten Colege (= Merton), 
Ellis 11 2 60 

Thos Pery{i5jg) commyshin, Ellis 11 2 140 
Cavendish, L of Wolsey waggans 88 
Bishop Latimer dungen. Seven Serms (1549), 119. 

Lady Hungerjord (1569) prysin, 255 , passianc, ibid 256 
Gabriel Harvy's Letter Bk (1573—80) duggin ‘dudgeon', 
to reckin, 16. 

Edm Spenser, acutchin, F Q , Bk 111 7 30 


39, 
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John AlUyne, Allcyne Ppra. (159- ?) posshcne ‘portion’, 16, 
fashenges, ‘fashions', 16 
Sir Thai Smith reckon, Republ. 76 

of Lord Berners' Froissart men a warre, i 1156 
Machyn s Diary Justus a pesse, 122 

Gabr Harvey’s Letters seaven a olocke, 72 , tenne a clocke, 129 
-ord. Inventory ojj Assert^ {I incs , 1527) L D D Cobberdeg, 136 l 
*■0- Bishop Lat.mrr, Seven Sermons (1549) riatous, 51. 

-oat. Etyofs Will provest, 311 
Machyn apinions, 8 1 

/7/A Century 

-on Chapman s Alt Foo!r\ fa^hin'rl ‘fashioned (1605). 

Verney Memoirs 

pardon, Wall V , 11. 381 (1647) , surgin ' surpeon Pen V , 111, 201 
(>657), nbms, Doll Leake, iv 66 (1664), fashing, Mrs Edm V, 
IV 71 (1664), pnsiner. Sir R V , 11 122 Lady Verney has the 
inverted spelling reasons for raisins, 11 2H15 (1647). 

'-0- sor/full, I^adv Sussex, 11 121 

-o- acomidasjon. Lady Sussex, 11 t33, and Mrs Da ire, oppertuuify, 
104 (1631), ahay ‘ obev ibid 131; (1654), Sir v 4 rlandoc Bridgmen, 
Lady Rochester. 111 466 (1660). 

tot fapels. Lady Hobart, iv 46 (1663), Pipit (Piggot), Pen. V , Lads 
Gardiner, iv 327 (168.3); Charret (-') Edm V,, iv 397 (1687) 

nth and early 18 th Century 
Preposition on unstressed 

She sent a man a purpos. Lady B Harley 29 (1638) , a (= on) 
Satterday, I^atei V 1 etters, i, 48 (1696) 

0 purpa, Lady Wentworth Papers, 46 (1703) abroad a Munday, 
ibid 41 (1705) 


iSlh Century 

-on Jones, 1701 ‘ Sound ol e written ic in earriort, clarion, contagion, 

cushion, Jashion, lunchion, opinion ’ p 4.3 Truncheon — trunsheen, 
p 102 

Peter Wentworth heckmgtd ‘ beckoned W Pprs loB (1710), 
Lady Wentworth, Comten ‘Compton’, W Pprs 98 (1709), Baker, 
1724, sturgin, dungin ‘dungeon’, punthin ‘puncheon’, fiaggin 
‘ flagon ', cooshin, carrin ' carrion inin ' onion ' 

-ot. Jones, chariot, p 45 , somewhat sounded som’at [samatJJ, 
Jones, p 26 

-oard cubberd, Jones, 33 

Early Forms ^Cushion. 

It IB doubtful how far the forms of this word which end m -in are to 
be regarded as weakenings from -on- Both endings may have been in 
use from an early period 

Bury Wills (t463) — kusshovvnes, cusshonys, 23, Sir Thos Elyot's 
Will — ctisshyns, 3II , Thos Pery — kuiechmg. Letter, Ellis 11 t, 50, 
r539, Cavendish, Life of WoLey — eussharu, 16, cussAens, 65, 
Knaresborough Wills — jwhissinges, 19 (30 Hen VIII) *Wm Baker 
(1725 ) — cerosksn 
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Frtnch u i« Unshfssed Syllables 
tyth Cenlury 

-ur. to paster, St Ed 1767 (f 142°), moisl^r, Palladius (1420) 29. 

773, aventer, Cely Papers 5, the venter, C P 6 
-ule sedell, ' schedule (three times) E of Oxford, Paston Fetters 1, 
161 (1450) 

-un. commyiie, Shillmgford Papers (i 447-50) , comynlaw, Shillingford 
40, coiTiyncd togcder, 12, comyneis, conieners, Gregory's Chron. 
64 

-ut savecondyte, C P 45 (-condute, ibid 163), condyltc, Gregory 
71 (‘conduit’), byskitt, C P 182, myiuie 'note' Statement 
concerning Edm de la Pole (1501), Letters and Papers 1 147 
-ns. letuse, Bk of Quint 32 

-u- repftation, Marg Paston, ]' L 11 340 contymacy, Ciregory 
-u-. argrzment, Shillingford 10 

16th Century 

-un. comyne (Vb ) (1503), Negotiations of Anibassadois, Letters and 
Papers 1 205, ic , &c , comyngcasion, WoLey to Hen VIII, L 
and P 1 446 , mysseforteri, Machyn’s Uiary 139 (r 1550) 

Also — -fo)hune, Q Elizabeth, Ltlrs to J VI 27 
-tir. unscnptrrlve, Latimer’s Sermons, Vrbci, 7 48, jointer, E of 

Bath, Ellis, Letters 11. 2 157 , venterous, venturer, Machyn 67, 161 , 
jointer, Roper's L of Sir T More (1556) xliii iB, venterous, 
Eupliues, Arber, 39 , niaiinrnng (the ground), Wilson, Arte of Rhcl , 
Oxtord I'd 53 , tortering, Shakespeare (First Fol ), Titus Andron. ; 
John Alleyne, goiiuer ‘ jointure ’, Allc) ne Pprs 16 (1593') 

-uous verleous, Roper's L of More (i 556), vi 29, volupteous, Wilson 
73, voluptious, Cavendish, L ol Wolsev 116, sumpiiously, 3; 
sumptious, ibid 25, tortious, Spenser, F Q., Hk vii 7 14 
-U-. iiewys 'nephews’, Machyn 302, moinment, Sjicrser, Globe Ed, 

F Q , Ilk 11 7 5,ciL Elyol’s Goiiernour 11 37.'j, Wks , vol v, p 51 

1‘jih Centu! y. 

-ur. Verney Memoirs venturous, Cary Verney, 11 70(1642), jointer, 
Mrs Ish.im, n 74 (1642), venter (Noun), Mrs I , 11 203 (1643), 
ventir, Lady Warwick, ni 313 (1677), feutir, Mrs. Sherard, 111 324 
( 1657 ) , Inter Lady Holiait, iv (>(i (lOOj) Milton writes venter 
(vb), Tnn MS tom 228 (jbjy) Coojx-r Siiys picture = pick't her, 
and tile ji.nrs stricture and \tricter, ordure and order, gesture and 
fester are sounded alike 

Also — puktuei, Lady V ’s Will, 11 18(1639) , cretuers, Mrs Eure, 11 
96, lesuei, Lady Sussex, 11 31 (1641) 

-une. misfurtin, Cary V, u 70 (1642), fortinc, Mrs Isham, 11 220 
(1645), fortin, Pen V , 11 373(1644), unlortrnate, Cary V , 111 439 
(1659), fourtin, Lady Hobart, iv 56 (1664); fortine, fortmg, 
Mrs Isham, iv 108(1663) 

Also — fortewen, fortevvn, Mrs Sherard, iv 16 (1661). 
tn- miracilous, Edm V, iv 233 (1617), conlinral, W Roades 
(Steward), 111. 234 (1655) 
ut. mrnishone, 11 56, 'munition'. 

tu. valy (Vb ), Lady Sussex, 11 87 (1642), ‘to value’, neme ‘nephew’ 
Mrs Babire, 142 (1635), a nagy ' ague ’, Mrs Isnam, Verney Mem 
1 288 (1639) Cooper (1685) says volley and value are sounded 

alike (= [vatlij) 



a7 » the vowels of unstressed syllables 

l&th Century 

-U-. Lady Wentworth vertiouf, vallyed^ Wentw Pprs gj , youiya/, 84, 
' U£U2l ibid 84 

-une Goldsmith, ‘She Stoops, to Conquer’, Act ii Tony Lumpkin 
' If I'm a man, let me have my fortm ' 

-ure Jones (1701) ‘ “er ” written -ure when it may be sounded -ur 

belter than -er\ p 52, as in debenture, accurate, saturate , ‘when 
It may be sounded -er\ adventure, azure, censure, conjecture, 
cincture, conjure, culture, departure, failure 
Wentw Pprs erectors, 475 (Capt Powell); tarter, b^, picture, 63. 

Fr u = [y] IS unrounded already in the fifteenth century in unstressed 
syllables, and written > or e The inverted spelling pro/utez ‘profits ’ in 
laird Lovel’s Will, 1455, L D D 73 zt, shows that in unstressed sylla- 
bles u was pronounced like 1 Before -r this short front vowel probably 
becomes faj pretty early in common speech, as is suggested by Machyn’s 
venwrer, and later by Cary Verney’s venlaros 

The seventeenth-century ventir, feutir are probably not indicative ol 
a pronunciation with 1, any more than is -ir, -yr for earlier -er, which is 
so common in the fifteenth century and later Before -n the front vowel 
wai probably preserved, though there was doubtless a tendency in certain 
speakers to reduce -in to [anj or simply to [n] See remarks on pp 264-5 
on the fondness for the [in] types generally, down to the eighteenth cen- 
tury and bejond 

Baik Vowels in Unstressed Syllables 

u- apon, Shillingford 6, Fortescue 123, Gregory 107, 238, 259, 
Cely Pprs 14, 47 (twice), 203 Machyn 12 
-un ; un- huythan ' Swithun ’, St Editha 188 , anethe ' hardly ’ (O.E 
une^es\ Bokenam, Marg 971, AryndeUe, Gregory loi 
-mouth J Pastoii Juii )rermtCh, I’.cstnn Lelteis 11, 100 (1462). 

^ur Gregory .Javeryn^e, 134, Ce\v Vprs , Javerabu/l, 137, Aschain, 
uniauery, Tox 70 , Machj n, Semer , 27 (= Seymour) ; filall V’^emey, 
/aver, V Mem 11381(1647) 

‘■OUB. I’ll llenslow gir.irrs/i Allcviu Memoirs 28 c i^gj, ditadvan- 
nigri, Lads fi llarli.\ in iiniii), , Mall Vemey, V Mems u, 
t8i (1O47) Jones 11701) writes ro}itaf;e<, 

-uw, -ow. Bokenam, Agn 377, 395 , Cely Pprs ,/eleschyppe, i ao, 
felyschepe, felly sc hyp, 6 

Shortening 0/ Vowels in Final Unstressed Syllables 

-ite Shakespcaie (First Fol ) Mnseouits (rhymes witts), L Lbr's Lost , 
L^dy W entworth, infenitt 

lie Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, /'rr/i//, 11, Shakesp (Fust Foil, 
shrtill ‘ sterile’, First Pt , Hen IV, 4 i 
-meal lb Dtnton, oatmell ' OiVmeA', Verney Mem 111 209 (1657) ; 
Wm Baker, Rules for True Spelling, ftc (1723) also gives the pro- 
nunciation of this word as otmell, in this case apparently implymg 
also a shortening of the vowel in the first syllable 
night. Cary Siewkley, senet, Verney Mem in 434 (1656), fortnet, 
Mrs Basire 13a ^1654), (Roger) L’Estrange his Appeal, that day 
jrAnr/ ‘ se’nnighl ' 56 (i68i) 
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•u. Marg PasLon often writes eu ‘ you ' in unstressed positions — e g 
I- 67 , otherwise generally mow, you>, ftc This may express thi. 
shortened form in a weak position 

Af£. ai, ei m Unstresitd Sy Habits, 
lyth Century. 

^ein, tarn. St Editha vyleny, 2 384 
Shilling ford certyn, S3 

Alarg Paslon meynten, 11 83 
-am-, em- Shiilingford synt Stevyn, 9, sent Pauli, ii 

Gregoiys Chron (1450) Syn Ldnarde, 61 , Syn Jdhii, 947 mtn- 
tayiie, 86 

Cely Papers bargeii, 40 

Letters and Papers, 11 cerlen, 59 , abst^ience (?) 

-61. Shillmgfurd. curtessy, ao 
Cely Papers Cali'' ‘ Calais 200 

-ail, -eil. Si Editha counsclk, 3, consylcr, 725; bSlcllc, 35, 
vftel 

Shtllingford couiiielle, 18 

Sir J Forlescue (1470) vdssflls, 123, vitallei, 132 (also vess&illes, 

123) 

Capgrave' I Chi on couricelle, 171 
-eir. Gregorys Chron devu, 152 
-ai. Cely Pipers Thursdu is 


-ail t 6 tA Centwy 

Lord Beiners' Fronsart bAttel, 1 1 2 1, batclles, I 19; counsell (N ), 

I 34, sdbsrll, I 36, rascallt i 50; travrll, 1 aza , trayvell (N ) 

I 222, traveled (P P ), l 222, appirrletl, 1 43 (also batiyle, r 
izi), vitaylle, I 33 apaiaiKd, 1 30, tounsailc (Vb. and N ), 

r z8 

Aicham lutlell, 1 ox 76 (also battayle, Tox 73) 

Sir Thos Smith, Rep Angl councrls, 15, battrll, 15, 63 
Cavendish, L of councfl, 5, travelled 'woiked', 57; travel 

(present-day Sense), 62 

-am, -em. L.ord Berners' Froissart ccrtmlv, i 194 , capt^n, r 255 
J ho\ Lever’s Sermons barrens, p 96, ciliiiins, 101 
Roper’s Life of Sir T More (1566) tertyne, vi 35, Ann Bullen, 
x.\ 7 

Ascham miynteners 

Sir Tkos Smith villens. Rep Angl 130, forren. Rep Angl 59 
Cavendish, Life of Wolsey chappelms, 25, cer^n, 90 (also chapeleyn, ' 

4) 

Q Elizabeth vilanoub. Letters 53 , Transl 14 
-aiB, -oiB. I^ord Berners’ Froissart curlAy, 1 30 , burgrSBcs, i 205, 
cS-L , &c , unharnest, i 46 
Sir Thos Smith Rep Angl 128, courtisie 
Cavendish, Life of Wolsey paljce, 77 , Calice (Place N ), 67 



3Bo the vowels of unstressed syllables 


-BI, -01. GabritI Harvey t Litltr Bk Mundy (day of week), 40 ; ther 
' their a 3. 

Q Ehtabtih. the ' they', usual form. 

/7/A Century 

-am, -ein Verney Memoirs, vo\ 11 sartinly, Lady Sussex, 8a (1642) , 
captin, Lady Sussex, 103, chaplen, Lady Sussex, 152 Vol 111 
vilhn, Pen Derilon, 228 (1655) 

-Bil Aubrey's Lives iravills, 11 15 (A letter from Isaac Walton 
said to be iti his handwriting ) 

-Bir, -eir. Vol 11 the ‘ they Lady Sussex, Bi (1642), ther 'their', 
Sir J Leeke, 48 (1641) 

-Bi, -01 Vol u Fridy, Lady Sussex, 156 (1642), Mundy, Mall V. 
380 (1647) 


Summary 

The diphthongs ai and ei, already in M E probably, levelled under 
[eiJ or [ei] in stressed syllables, are simplihed in unstressed syllables to 
a simple front vowel, probably [i], written sometimes e, sometimes i, at 
least as early as the first half of the fifteenth ceiiturj 

Before / and n the spelling is also generally e or i, the latter becoming 
increasingly more fiequent in course of time Certain speakers seem to 
tend to [a] expressed by a, cf viijlles (Sir J Fortescue) , rasculle (Lord 
Berners), viUnous (Q Eiraheth) Present-day usarre leans, on the 
whole, to [o] or syllabic I in [ villz, bactl], ftc , but keeps [;] before n [vjbn, 
kzptin]. &c 

Finally, we find a = [.a] in Cel) Papers — Thursda — but more fre- 
quently [i 1 as at present — written y by Gabriel Harvey and the ladies of 
the Vciney family 

In the unstressed prefix sain/ = [sn] or [son] we get apparently the 
type corresponding to the Early Modern 0/1 in vilan-ous [vibn-as], the 
old forms syn [sin], *c , only surviving in St lohn, St Clair (or Sinclair), 
St Leger as family names [s/nd/an], &c , where the stressing of the first 
syllable is clearly more recent than the unstressed forms in which [sin] 
arose 

Machin has selenger, and must have stressed the first syllable, since the 
intrusive -n- (cf messenger, *c ) is only found in unstressed syllables 

See p 329 for weak forms of old th^, thrym, iheyr. 


ME 01 m Vnslrrssed Syllables 
lyih Century 

-01*. Gregorys Chron. Camysc ' Camoys 178, porpys 'porpoise', 
MI 

Bury Wills (1501) toorkes 'turquoise', 91 
-OIT. ffi// of Joan Raleghe (Oxf, 1455) my maner of Ilvenden, 

L D D 68 M 

ill of Lord Level (Oxf, 1455) manoirs, L D D 74 9 , manourys, 
ibid 73 1 



CONFUSION OF SUFFIXES— LOSS 


aSi 


l 6 th Centut y 

■Olfl. Cavendish, L of Wolsty turkkas ‘ turquoise 167. 

Tlios Wilson (1560) turcasse, ao6 
Euphues torteyse, 61. 

-om. Machyn' s Diary Gaskyn, 292 , Spenser, Close to Shep Cal , 
Nov , ‘ Mr George Gaskin, a wittie gentleman, and the very chefe 
of our late rymers 

lytA Cen/ury 

•oin. Verney jyemoirs, vo\ 11 Borgm (Burgoyne), Cary V., 71 (1642) 
-018 Vol 11 torleshell, Lady V , 315 (164B) 

V ol ni tortus shell, Mrs Spencer, 50 (1652) 

Vol IV Sliammee Gloves, Sir R V., 327 (1685) , Mrs Aphra Behn — 
Lucky Chance (1686), 2 1, has shammy breeches 
Milton s Comus, Sabrina's Song turkis 
Sir Ihos Browne, Vulgar Errors poi poses, bk in, ch j6 
Mars/on s Eastward Ho porpicc 

Confusion oy -eovLa, -ous; -lOur. -our, &c ; -lor, -or. 

Cely Papers marvylyusly, 165 
ful Berners laborous 
Sir T Elyot laborousely, a 275 
Latimer's Serm rightuous, 181 
Ascham barbariousnes , Tox 28 
Shakespeare, Fust Fol lealhous, Merry Wives, iv 
Lady Hobart serui ‘serious’, Verney Mem iv 41 (1663), Sir 
R L'Estrange, stupendious. Dissenters Sayings, pt 2. 56 (1682) 
Wentworth Pprs covetious, loz, mtschny ous, 174 
Reg for Council of the Nth mysbehavors, Llirs. and Pprs, 1 57 
(1484) 

Lord Berners' Froissart behavour, 1 69 
Sir T Elyot hauour ‘good behaviour', 2 409 
Q Elizabeth behavor, Lltrs to J VI, 28 

We may note that Lady Wentworth’s miscknyous [misljivias] is now one 
of the worst possible vulgansms, and covetious would run it pretty close 
Much has been written on the confusion of these sulExes, cf Jespersen, 
Mod Engl Gr. 9 82, S:c , and Mtiller, Engl Lautlehre naih Janies 
Elphmston, §§ 208-12 

I^otd Berners’ Froissat I f routers, i 72, i. 12.^, barrers, 1. 129, 

cun ers, l 137 

liOSB of Vowol 

Initial weak syllable 

Si Editha — scomfytyd, 67, Pecok — pistle , Cely Pprs — pwoynlment, 
71 , Lord Berners — poyntfnent, i. 215 , a great rayne and a clyps, i 
297, Latimer — poticaries, 86, leauen ‘eleven’, 102, Ascham — 
spence ‘ expenditure ’ , Machyn — postyll ‘ apostle ’, salt ‘ assault 
282; Q Elizabeth — jm.-ij- ‘ excuses 
Lady Hobirt 'amel ‘ enamel ’, Verney Mem 111 25 (1650) 

Peter Wentworth Querry ‘equerry’ (now generally [ekwsrij), 
Wentw Pprs 409, 433, 443 (twice) 



jBj the vowels of unstressed syllables 


Losj of btfort -sti followed by suffix 

Bokenam — cmbelshyn 'embellish', Ann j4>, C apjrave S Chron — 
AflurAirf ‘ b unshed i 8 -j , punchid ‘ ^iunishtid' , 29 

Z.OJ! of vowel (-1 ) m super! \uffix 

Siege of Rqui n — rjalste royalest’, 27, Lord Berners — iht moosl 
outragttjus/ people, I yti Q Elizibelh — tarefuLt, Lttrs Ihank- 
fulst, ibid 66, (Awiv — ungt aU/ult si. Friendship in Love 

y CJj of vowel immediately after ehtef stress, beforL -n 
C'ely Papers eelnyui;, 145 

loss of -0-, 4.1 Lnjote -r + vowel 

Marg — A/arpretys, 1 236, Llyot — rohry, Goil 1 273, ii 86; 

Latimer Deanry, 67 , Lever’s Sermons — robry, 27, hrybry, 34 , 
Gabr Harvey’s L.trs — treehrously, 73 

/tin (f vowel {-li) befit, -u 

Gabr Harvt y's Lttrs — reasnable, 13, Ldw Alleyn— 

Alieync Pprs , p xm (1610) 

(a) fos\ of vowel i/ter and bejotr another cons (b) also efter -r and 
before a vmikl u'lth shifting if stress 
{a) Bokinaiii — spyrtys ‘spirits’, Pr Marg 48, Capgrave — bames 
barons’, 17 i (twite) 

(i) Latimtr — shriues ' sherifls , 154 

Loss if vowel following first, stressed syllable, bt/sveen consonants 

S of Rouen — rnmys, 24, sinpier, Cos Leet 72 (1424), Marg 
J’asion — /iinty 11 83, (irtgorr , ty/ry?> citiren ’, 64 , Doll Leako — 
bisnis, Vtriitv Mtm iv 113(1665), Wm Baki r. Rules for True 
Spelling (1724) — /iifi/ion im. diLiiit ’, venzin ‘venison’ 

Loss of vowel immediiileiy after dressed syllabh, before Weak voWel or (h-) 
Greg^ory urn hym (unto), 218 

Loss of -1- after front vnwel 

Marg Pastoii p,syt ' pay it ’, 1 256 

Other Losses after stressed ly liable. 

Marg Paslon yts it is ’, 11 386 

Loss of syllabh in the middle of uords 

Macbyn Barrnsey ' Bertnondsty ’, Charn'ey ' Cholmondcley ’. 



CHAPTER VIII 


CHANGES IN CONSONANTAL SOUNDS 

The consonantal changes which we have now to consider are remark- 
able in that while the results were undoubtedly chaiactenstic oi English 
speech tor several centuiies, a very large number of those pronunciations, 
the existence of which can be proved by occasional spellings oft-times 
repeated by rhymes and by the statements of the grammarians, have, 
during the last hundred yeais or so, been eliminated from polite speech, 
and survive only m Lrovincial or Vulgar forms of English Such are 
the added -d in gowfid, oi -/ in strmunt, &c Others, again, survive in 
nhat IS rapidly becoming archaic usage, although, like the dropping of 
the g’ in shillin', &l , they aie still widespread among large classes of the 
best speakers, no less than among the worst Yet otlai tendencies in the 
pronunciation of consonantal combinations are repudiated altogether bv 
purists as slipshod, while many persons who sli[i into them quite naturally 
in rapid speech would disavow any such habits il questioned upon 
the subject To this class belongs the dropping of / m mos/ly, roast 
bee/, &.Q 

If we could lecall speakers from the seventeenth and tighteenth cen- 
turies It is probable that what would strike us most wouUl be the jiranks 
that even the most icfiiicd and well bred peisons would play with the 
consonants From this point ol view the English of these peiiods would 
apjitar to us with our modern standards as a mixture of rusticity, slip- 
shodness, and vulgarity. It is, I think, impossible to doubt that sjieakers 
who, from their education or their social experience, or both, must have 
been among the most irreproachable of their time, who could and did 
mingle with the great world, reallj did speak m what we should now 
consider a moat rcpiehensible manner The testimony from all sources 
IS too strong to be ignored We might disbelieve, or hesitate as to the 
Intel pretation of any one authority, if unsupported by other evidence, but 
vvlien all tell the same tale, when we find Pojie rhyming neglects with sex, 
the Verney ladies and Lady Wentworth writing respeck, prospcck, struk, 
and so on, and the w liters on pronunciation before, alter, and contem- 
porary with these personages deliberately slating that final / is omitted in 
a long list of words whieh includes the above, then we must admit that 
if all this is not conclusive evidence on the point, it will be impossible 
ever to get any reliable information regarding the modes of speech of past 
ages 

But the case for taking these various indications senously becomes 
stronger when we discover that the existence of many of these, to us, 
peculiar pronunciations is established by occasional spellings teaching 
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ftr back to the fifteenth century, and bejond that into the ME. period 
itself 

In fact the more persistently the records of English speech are studied, 
ihe more it becomes apparent that the same general tendencies of change 
which are even lo-d.n in lorce have been active for centuries This is 
nowhere truer than of consonantal changes, but it holds good also of 
the treatment of vowels in unstressed positions, and, to some extent also, 
of the isolative changes in vovrels in stressed syllables 

It has been pointed out earlier in this book thal down lo far ®n m the 
eighteenth century the natural tendencies were allowed more or less 
unrestricted plai , and this among sjieakers of ihe Received Standard of the 
period no less than among the more uneducated Purists, as we know, 
existed, who pioiesled .igiinst this or that usage, but few listened to 
them “Standards of rehiinnent weie certainly recognized, there were 
/.Lshioiiable tucks which had a vogue and died away, vulgarisms and 
lusiK lilts were unquestionably clearU perceived, anti laughed at by those 
who had the entrance to the btau mondt and were conversant with its 
Usages But the standards of this class ot speakers were not those ol the 
self-constitiUctl authonties on 'correctness' who abound from the seven- 
teenth century onwards Habit- o( speech which provoked tlie mirth of 
the foiinci bt cause llity were not those of persons of quality and fashion, 
were not, iii moat cases, the kind ol 'errois' which tame undei ihe lash 
of the purists It is char.ictcrislic ol those who set out lo instruct the 
public at large how they ought lo pronounce, dial they almost invariably 
fix as subject for their ctn-ure, among other things it is irue, upon 
those verj features m the natural speech of then time which are most 
deeply rooted in tradiiion.d habit and destined to lemain as bases for the 
language of the future This i- irue of Gill in the lirsl quarter of the 
seventeenth century, to some extent of Cooper in the last quarter of 
die same ceniuii, of Swili carlv in the following centiirv, and of Elphin- 
ston towards the end of the eighticnlh centurv With all respect be it 
said, it IS true of Mr Bridges in Ins heroic if unavailing onslaughts upon 
the pii'scm lieilmcnl in ordmarr English of the vowels of unstressed 
syllabli s, grounded a- ibis is upon tendencies which have prevailed in our 
language irnm us e.iiliest history 

Among all the wrilers on pronunciation duiiiig ihc eighteenth centurj , 
Jones, in the !• xjiert Ortliographer, 1701, ajipears to be one of the least 
lensorious He rccoids unblushingly , and without hostile comment, 
omissions and additions of consonants which we know from other 
sources, indeed, were habitual, but whicii it must have made some of his 
colleagues in tlu art of T.nghsh speech extremely angry to see set down in 
this cool matter-of-l.u t way Jones’s business is primarily to teach English 
spelling, but his method of intioducing each rule with the W'ords 'When 
IS the snuiiil of surh and such a letter written in such and such a way^’ 
enables him to she'd an imount ol light upon the genuine pronunciation 
of Ills tune which greallv exceeds that thrown by most other books of the 
kind belore and for a long time after him Now nearly all Jones’s state- 
ments aie shown to be liue to f.ict bv the enliglm iiing spellings of the 
Verney family and of Lady Wciitwoith, to say nothing of the rhymes of 
good poets, but they must have appeared very outrageous to those whose 
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main object was to get as far away as possible from realities, and to 
construct a fantastic form of English from the spelling. 

But if the protests of the purists passed unheeded among ‘ the wits of 
either Charles's days ’ and those of James II, Anne, and the first iwo 
Georges, it cannot be denied that the grammarians came to their own at 
last — up to a pomt The process of ‘ improvement so far as one can 
see, but it is absurd to attempt great preciseness in these matters, began 
roughly in the third quarter of the eighteenth century, and has gained in 
force and volume ever since 

But if the triumph of the pedagogue is thus unquestionable, the success, 
as has been suggested repeatedly in this book, must be set down rathei 
to social causes than to a sudden capacit) on the part of the Oi thoepisr 
to persuade those to whom he had so long preached in vain It was 
assuredly not the Verneys and Wentworths, the Lady Hobarts, or ‘ my 
sister Carburer’ who first adopted the new-fangled English These and 
their like, and long may they flourish, have hardly done so completely at 
the present time It was the new men and their families, who were 
winning a place in the great world and in public affnrs, who would be 
attracted by the refinements offered by the new and ‘correct’ system of 
pronunciation which they learnt from their masters of rhetoric, or from 
their University tutors. That this new, wealthy, and often highly 
cultivated class should gradually have imposed upon society at large the 
gentilities of the academy of dtportmeni, and have been able to insist 
with success upon gown instead of 'gmvnd', strict instead of ' striik' , 
vermin instead of ‘ varmint ’ richest instead of ‘ richis and so on, would 
have seemed incredible to Lady Wentworth and hei friends. But so it 
has come about Possibly the relations of Dr. Johnson and Mrs P102Z1 
are types of the process at its best, and one may suppose that the great 
man would not hesitate to correct what he look to be improprieties of 
speech in his circle, and that pronunciations which received his saiirlion 
would rapidly gain currency far and wide In fact, it is not wholly 
fanciful to attribute in no small measure to the personal prestige of 
Johnson, a prestige of a very peculiar kind, more powerful perhaps than 
that possessed by any purely learned man before or since, the very 
marked reaction in favour of a certain type of ‘correctness’ in speech 
which set in about this time, and which has continued ever since to make 
fresh inroads upon established tradition But even so mighty a force as 
Samuel Johnson required suitable social conditions in which to exert his 
influence 

The gradual penetration of those circles of society whose speech con- 
stitutes the Received Standard with something approaching the ideals of 
elegance and correctness maintained by the purists has been a slow 
process, and though each generation probably sees something of the old 
usage given up, there are many strongholds of ancient habits which still 
resist the encroachments of innovation ‘ Ed' ard\ ' husban" , ‘ edjikate', 

‘ Injun ‘ ooman ‘ masty ’ (mastiff), ' pagin ' (pageant), and the like, have 
gone, but [grinid?, n:»ridz, ofn, litratja, bousan], and many others, survive 
trom the wreckage These natural and historic forms are growing 
steadily less, and every ‘ advance ’ in education sweeps more of them 
away It will be interesting to sec what fresh pranks the rising genera- 
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CHANGES IN CONSONANTAL SOUNDS 


tion will play, and with what new refinements they will adorn our 
lanfTUa^e 

As regards the dialectal origin of the consonantal changes, it is difficult 
to assign any specific Regional starting-point to most of them It seems 
probable that the loss or assimilation of consonants in groups, the drop- 
ping of final consonants, the development of parasitic consonants between 
certain combinations, and so on, belong to the universal tendencies of 
English speech We find evidence of all these changes East, West, and 
Centre in the dialects of the South and Midlands, in the fifteenth century 
An examination ol the early forms of Plac( Names vould certainly reveal 
earlier examples of these and other processes than any given below, and 
might also enable us to say in which areas they were most prevalent 
Other changes, such as the loss of initial w- before rounded vowels, the 
development of it>- before certain other rounded vowels, the development 
of initial y- [j| before certain front vowels, might be localized with more 
precision weie our knowh dge of the distribution of Regional dialect 
features during the Late M t and Early Modern periods more complete 
than It 's at jiresent 

Whatever he the area whence these various consonant changes 
started, nearly all of them are found fairly eaily m the London dialect, 
and later in Received Standard 

For the sake of clearness it has seemed best to deal with the various 
phenomena in groups, according to the general nature of the process 
involved, rather than bj taking every consonant separately and discussing 
everything that may happen to it 

The following general classification of consonant charges includes under 
Its several heads most of the chief points that demand attention 

A Isola/ive Chanfr\ without fifhrr Lerr or Addthon 

(i^ h becomes -f- , (a) final, (h) in combination, -ht 

(2) - 7 ig becomes -n, i e [i)] becomes [n] 

(3) becomes /, and 1 15 ] bi-romes v, mitialh medially, or finally 

(4) -f- becomes -sh, 1 e [sj becomes [JJ, medially and finally. 

(5) Interchange of w- and t'-, and of r- and w- 



Combinativf Changf\ involvmg nrithr /.ojr nor Addition. 
[ij] becomes [tj] inilnlly and medially. 


becomes 

becomes 

becomes 


Assimilation of -nf to ml 


JJ mill illy and nieduilh 
j^dij initialU and medially, 
medially 


C Loss of Consonants 

(1) Loss of initial h- (a) stressed, (b) in unstressed syllables. 

(2) Loss of til- (a) in slresscd, (b) in unstressed syllables. 

(3) Loss of'/- before cer'am consonants, immediately following. 

(4) Loss of r (a) medi-illy before a following consonant, (b) finally 

(5) Loss of consonants especially of d, t, when final, immediately pie- 
Ccried by anoiher consonant. 
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(6) Lobs of consonants between vowels, or after a consonant before 
a following vowel 

(7) Loss of back or front-open-voiceless consonant, written h or gh 
(a) finally, (b) in combination with -t (written -ght) 

(8) Loss of final -f 

(9) Loss of n before other consonants, in unstressed syllables 

D Addition of Consnnants 

(i) Of w- before rounded vowels 

(а) Of_>'- [j] before front vowels 

(3) Of [j] 'f'l g~ before front or originally front vowels 

(4) Of d, medially in combination -n/- , of A in combination -ml- 

(5) Of -d- or -/- finally after -r, -n, -s, -f 

(б) Of h- initially before vowels 

E. Voicing of Voiceless Consonants 
(1) Of initial wh- = [w] 

(a) Of other consonants (a) initially, (b) medially , (i) between 
vowels, (a) after a voiced consonant before a vowel 

F Tlmntcing of Voiced C onsonants 


It will be observed that the terminology employed in the above system 
of classification is not in all cases strictly accurate from the phonetic 
point of view Thus h- the aspirate is not a consonant, but a ' rough 
breathing ’ or stressed-breath-on-glide Again, when gown is pro- 
nounced gownd there is in reality no ‘ addition ’ of a consonant at the 
end, all that happens is that denasalization lakes place before the 
longue-position of -n- is dissolved '1 he effect to the eai is that a new 
and different consonant is added to the -n , but from the phonetic point 
of view there is a diminution, not a renewal of activity Similarly, we 
talk popularly of ‘ dropping ’ a final consonant when husban instead of 
husband is pronounced As a matter of fact, all that happens in the 
former case is that nasalization continues to the end of the articulation 
With this warning there can, I think, be no danger in adopting for the 
sake of convenience a popular terminology which regards the acoustic 
effect upon the listener, rather than the actual activities of the speaker 

A iBolative Ohanges without either Lobb or Addition 
M E ■(B)b becomes [-f] 

ME h, gh (back-open-voiceless cons ), at the end of a syllable, or 
before -t, either disappears altogether m the South or becomes f For 
the disappearance see p 305 

The change to yis the result of a strong lip-modifying (' labializing’) 
tendency, which at fast was so pronounced that the back consonant 
which it accompanied was gradually weakened and finally lost altogether, 

u 
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leaving presumably a lip-open consonant, uhich generally tends Co 
become the lip-teeih [(] In ^ome dialects the latter sound was probably 
developed in M E It cannot have been fully formed in London English 
much before the fifteenth century or it would have been perpetuated in 
the spelling of some words at least. The following examples in some 
cases show -f in some forms which in present-day Received Standard 
have lost the consonant completely Some of the examples are from 
documents which may show Regional usage differing from that of the 
London Standard of the period The spelling Edyngburth ' Edinburgh 
in Berners' Froissart r 85, shows that the old sound still preserved in 
the North was unfamiliar to him 

Spellings with -/ are — thdrf ‘through’, M Paston 11 lg7, 1465; 
troff ' Jfi'idp R Bradley's Will (Leics ), Line Dioc Docs 164 

14 , to lafff. Letter of Bainabe Googe, Arbcr, p 12, 1563 , 
dutaffi^ Gabr Harvey's Litter Bk 117, 1573-80, trcffi' rhimes skofft, 
ibid , ' hold tlieir hips and Ioffe, Shakesp , hirst Fol , 1621, Mitlsumnier 
N D j 1, 'and ii'ffing drowns the parson's saw’, L L Lost (Song at 
end of I'liy) , also chuffis. First Pt., Hen IV, Act ii, Sc 11 , Butler, 1634, 

‘ laugh, cough, tough, enough commonly sound like laj, co/, tuf, tnuf ' , 
‘1 laft at him’, Mall V, Verney Mem 11. 379, 1647 , Cooper, 1685, 
notes -/ in rough, trough, and that enough as a ‘numeral ’ is ‘pronounced, 
and better written enov ' 

It seems cleat from the above that -f was pronounced, from early in 
the sixteenth centurv, in tliosc words of this class in winch we now use 
the sound (For the vowel sound and the spelling of laugh cf p 205) 
No doubt other words were included by some '■piakers It is piobable 
that Mo/' for though, which Fielding puts into the mouth of Mrs Honour, 
Sophia 'Western's waiting- woman in Tom Jones (1748), was at that tune 
provincial or vulgai 

-ht- ieconie! ft 

The curious spelling unsoffethe 'unsought’, Gregorys Ghron 192, 
1450-70, IS undoul tecllv put lor unsojt' The rhyme mamlaughter — 
MugA/er in Rnistci Doi'-ier, i 3, is ambiguous 

Marston rhymes after — daughter, I astw.ard Hue, v 1, ifio4 , the 
Verney Papers haw daf(er{-), Mrs iseinan |i 143 , Butler, 16 ',4, 

‘daughter commonly soundvd dafter' , Vcinev Mini — Ja/ter, 11 203, 
Mrs Isham, 1645, do 111 315 d'"^te tune-), 1G37, .nd again, in 232, 
1655, [ones, 1701 — 'some sound daughter, bought, naught, taught, 
nought, &t , as with an /j saving dauftcr, bofi , Sre , pp 54 and ,35 It is 
hard to say huw fai Jones is to be trusted not to im lude piovineialisms 
or vulgarisms among his pioiiuncialiuns Mrs Honour, the wwiiing- 
woman in Tom Jones, writes soft ‘sought’ in a Ittlir Piobably by 
1 lelding’s time, at any rate, many' of the Jt pionuncialions given by 
Jones were becoming aiiliquaied among the best speakers '1 o judge 
from the statements of the gramui.iri.in and the evidence of the occa- 
sional spellings, It cerUinlj looks as though ihrnughout the seventeenth 
century the usage was not definitely fixed as regards the distribution of 
the various types, so that dater, daughter, dafter [t'a-’tor dotar, dsftar, 
sljetar, sl 5 lsr, sliftar, bjft, bol], &c were all m use 
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There IS no assi;;nable reason bevond Lhe lorLunes of apparently 
arbitrary selection from anioii" the various types why we should say 
[slots] on the one hand, and [h/lta] on the other. 


Subsitluhon of -th. [Ji] for -gh =; [;^] 

We sometimes pet a substitution of (J)] for the old voiceless back or 
front open consonants, where these still survive among an older genera- 
tion, or occur in words introduced from another dialict 1 take the 
spelling Julyiigburlh ‘Edinburgh’, Berneis' Froissart 1 85, and 

Machjn’s Luthboraw ‘Loughborough’, 300, to be examples of such 
a substitution, and likewise Petei Wentworths Usquehath ‘ Usquebaugh', 
W Pjirs ig6, 1711, Jones’s silh for ugh must also he a survival of 
such an imitilive pronunciation The same is true of the modern 
pronunciation [kijib ] for Keighlty, Yorks , the younger generation of 
the district no longer using the old sound, and hnriing’- it more convenient 
to adopt one which can be mastered by speakers from farther south 


Sulshtuiion of^-VL\for [q] popularly known ur ‘ dropping lhe g' in 
the Sujfix -mg 

Such pronunciations as hnnhn , i hillin', A.i , whuh for some reason arc 
considered as a subject ofjist in certain ciriles wliile in olhers they are 
censured, aie of t onsi derablc anluiuilv, as thi examples which follow will 
show The substitu'ion of ' n' foe wg’li)) m I'lcsent I'ariiciples and 
Verbal Nouns was at one time apjianmly almost univiisal in e\c'r\ l)pe 
of English speech At the present time tlii"- habit obtains in jiraclically 
all Regional dialects ol thr South ,ind South IMidlaiuL, and among large 
sections of sjic.iki rs of l<e(<n< I Staiaiird 1 iicdish Apjiarenih in the 
twenties of the last cciuur) a siiong rcatlion si 1 in in favour of ihc* more 
‘correct’ pronunciation, as 11 w.i> lonsuleritl, 1 ul whu was in reality an 
innovation, based upon the ‘pilling, was so lai suer .sful dial the |q| 
pronunciation (‘with -ng ") has now a votrue among the eJuia'ed at hast 
as wide as the more coriservativi one with -n 

It IS probable thai a special searili w'oiiid reveal fir more numerous 
and earlier forms of the -n s|iellings thin those I hive noted 

Norf Guilds (1 j8q), holdvn, 63 drynkyn, titi, Marg Paslon, 

wryiyn (N ), 1 49, 1443 g’dvn (N ), 11 74, dyryien (N ), ii 92, hani’yn 
(Part ), 11 124, Agn Paston, mrirtiri. Past 1 ttrs i 114 i 4 ’) 0 , tii'gory, 
1450-70, blaiyn steire ‘comet’. Ho, hayryn 'liPiiing , 169, (jUild 
of lailors, F.xeter, kyndryn, 317, 14^16, Sir Richard (>resham, 1^20, 
hunggyns, Ellis 111 1 234, ^33, Maihy/i, 1350-, yityn, 33, rydyn, 

183, slandyn, 191, syngyne, 2B1, Q Eluabelh, beuchen, LcLter to 
James VI, 60 

The lollowing are taken from Verney Memoirs - — seem, misun, 11 63, 
')ein, 70, comm, 71, ptondarin, Ti, all written liv f,ary Veiiiej, 1642, 
f may go a beggin, a begger., Mrs Ishani, 11 207. 220 1645, ihillins, 
Doll Smith, 111 409, 1637, disoblfgm Lidy Hobart iv 55, 1664, 

lodgens, Lady Elmes, iv 121, 1665, lodgms. Lady Hobart, tv 126, 
1665 
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Cooper, 1685, includes among words having the same sound though 
diflerently spelt, coming — cummin, coughing — coffin, jerkin — -jerking , Lord 
Rochester, 1647-80, rhymes farthing — hea.r-garden [firdanj, in ‘Against 
Disturbers of the Pit’. 

Lady Wentworth has taiin, dynm-Toom, 47, lodgins, 45, levin ‘living , 
54, Feeldin, 58, approachin, 66, buildin, 84, Haysiins, 56, deverhn tricks, 
57, prancin along, 57, tngagin, 60, digin ‘digging’, 61, fardm, 99, want 
of dungtn ' , iii, mornin, 114, i/aciins, 126, wriJins, 275, the 

Anthem for the Thanksgivin, 321. Swift in the Introd. to Polite Con- 
versations puts learnen among the words ' as pronounced by the chief 
patterns of politeness at Court, at Levees', &c , to which he objects 
Pope, 1713. rhymes gardens — -farthings, tpigr to Lord Radnor, where 
the latter word is doubtless pronounced as by Lord Rochester and Lady 
Wentworth Walker, Rhet Gr , 3rd ed , 1801, hedges a good deal He 
says that he can assert that the best speakers do not invariably pronounce 
-ing to rhyme with king, but rather as in He recommends -in in the 
Present Participles of words like sing, fling, ring, but prefers -mg in 
others, ‘ Our best speakeis universally pronounce bnngm, flingin ’ 

After saying ‘ What a trifling omission is g after n he goes on ‘ Tnfling 
as It IS, It savours too much of vulgarity to omit -g in any words escept 
the -ing-type Writing, reading, speaking are certainly preferable to 
wntin, readtn, speakin, wherever the language has the least degree of 
solemnity ' Walker is here trying to run svuli the hare and hunt with the 
hounds. 


-ng wntkM for -n. 

The pronunciation implied by this spelling may be heard occasionally 
at the prestnt time, sometimes from those speakers who ' leave out the -g' 
in the ending -mg A few scattered spellings of this kind, one from the 
fifteenth and others from the sixteenth century onwards, may be recorded 

I uptngf ' lupin the plant, Paliadius 46 60 , kusshing ‘ cushion ', 'Phos 
Pery , 1 339, P.llis 11 2 150, slouinglie, Lalimer 35, ‘ slovenly evyng song, 
Matbyn, 119, &c , &c , J Alleyne, Alleyne Pajiers t6, fachenges 

'fashions’, ihiiking 'chicken'. Sir R Verney, Verney Mem. 111 115, 
1653, forting ‘fortune’, ollierwise Jortin cf ji 277, lining ‘linen’, 
Lady Hobart, ni 303, 1657; Mrs Isham, ibid, iv 108, 1663, chapltng 
‘ chaplain ’, Cary Stewkley (Verney), ibid iv 35, 1 (162 , ‘ fashion ’, 
Mrs Edni , ibid iv 71, 1664, ihildering ‘children’. Pen Denton, 
ibid IV 469, 169a Lady Wenlworih, early m the lollowing century, 
writes ‘ Lady Evhng Pirpoynt , and her daughter-in-law Lady Strafford, 
kikhing, W Papers 340, her son Peter, beckinged ‘beckoned’, 108, 1710. 

It 1'' difhcult to say how far some of these are not inverted spellings 
implying that -ng has for the writer the same value as -n, and how far, on 
the other hand, they represent genuine pronunciations with [q]. Such 
pronunciations undoubtedly do exist 

-nk = [-qk-]y&r -ng- [q(g)] 

Among very vulgar sfieakers — not in London alone — we sometimes hear 
‘ nothink' for nothing at the present time. Cavendish, L of Wolsej, iS 57 j 
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wntes hankyng, p. 97, and Q. Elizabeth, m 1548, ' hnnlinge of me up’, 
and ‘ our irinkers up Ellis 12154 

This pronunciation is referred to by Elphinston, 1787, who remarks 
‘a common Londoner talks of anny think else, or anny thing kelse' , and 
again, ‘English vulgarity will utter anny think (dhat iz, thingk) ’ 

Assimilation of [q] to [n] before point-consonants — d, t, th. 
Shilliiigford has leynth ' length 85 Hyot's llouernour has sirenlhe 
237 ■ Milton in his autograph MS writes sirrnth, Com and again 

Com 418, but he has wntteii g above the line in the latter Slioilh 
occurs also in Verney Mem ii 106 1 adv Sussex (1O41) and kamduni 

lb 11 qo Elphinston regards tenth strenlh as ‘ the Scottish shiliokth , 
and talker as ‘ the sure mark ol provincial proiiuiiciation' 

Change of th [])] /o f ; [B] to v. 

The results of these changes are heard sporadically at the present time 
It is doubtful whether such pronunciations as [lif, fii|, 4 c , for teeth, ihret, 
4c , are characteristic of any Regional dialect as a whole They' ajijiear 
to belong rather to individuals here and there, and they seem to occur more 
frequently in the speech of the lower strata of London siieakcrs than else- 
where, though they may survive as uncorrected hulls ol childhood among 
individuals in all classes and belonging to any region 1 have not found 
any very early examples, but the following are of some intcri si 

Finally, Bk of Quint, rr/" = ‘ earth 18, 1460-70, Gregoiy has 
Lambefe for famheth, 229, initially, Machyn has /r/rr/ for thrust, 21, 
vaA Frogmorton (or J hr ogmor ton , medially, Q h liziheth, ‘ be- 

queathed’, Trarisl 149, ,iiid finally, John Allcyne, Allcyne Papers, hetfe, 
15 and 16 (159-?), and Middleton, Chaste M.iid in Cheapsirit, has 
‘neither kif nor kin’, Act n, Sc 1 (1630'), Mrs Isham has lofle for 
loathe, Verney Mem 11 220, 1645 In the last instance the -t is a iy|ncal 
addilinn, cf p 309, and does not concern us for the moment 

Elphinston, in 1787, rders to ‘the tendency of the low English to 
Redriph and loph instead of Rotherhithe and loath', cf MUller, § 252 
Readers of Cowper’s correspondence are familiar with his pit name 
‘Mrs Frog’ for Mrs Throgmorton, which shows that a pronunciation 
of the name similar to that used by Alachyn still existed 

Lady Wentworth wiitcs for frivolous, 127, which rather sug- 
gests that she pronounced ‘ th’ as ‘f’. 

Final and medial B becomes ‘ Bh * = [J] 

This isolative change docs not appear to be widespread, but I include it 
because 1 find that I have a few early exanqiles noted among my cnllee- 
tions, and u is referred to as a vulgarism by I Iphiiislon in the eightc nih 
century. This fact makes it probable that the early forms mean some- 
thing, and are not mere scribal vagaries 

The following arc the examples I have noted — R of Brunne, Ilandlyng 
Sinne, 1302, reioshe ‘rejoice’, 2032, vasshelage, 4610, Bokenam, 1443, 
vertush, Ann 248, mossh ‘moss’, Ann 360, reioys\hyng ‘ rejoicing ’, Agn 
401, dysshese ‘disease’, Agn 614, Engl Registei of Oseney, 1460, 
bles^hyng, p 13, 1^1 Paston, a powter vesshell, 11 75, 1461, CaxLon, 
lysshed ‘ kissed Jason 85 35 , Machyn has the prynche of kipaine, 51, 52, 
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66, Henslow’s Diary (i 59 ^)> Hinshlmu, 213; Sir J Leake, Verney 
Mem , hurgishes ' , 11 218, 1645 j Lady Lambton, hushband, 

Basire Corrcip 79 (1649), Mrs Basire, /arr^aZ/fj, iii (1653) 5 ‘ touch d 
a p;aird beast till he winch d’, Congreves Old Batchelor, Act v, Sc xiii 
(1693) 

Llphinston notes the vulgar cutlash, nonplush, frontishpicce, Poarch- 
mouth In the last word the change is probably combinative, an earlier 
example of this ‘ vulgarism ’ is Porchmouth, Sir T Seymour, St Pprs 
Hen Vni, I pp 7715, 776 (twice), i<;44 , the same spelling is used by 
C \i;rncy, V Mini iv 136, 1665, J Verney, 244, 1679, A. Nicholas, 
p 265, and N N 266, 1680 

Those who aic familiar with Martin Chuzzlewtl will remember Mrs 
Ganiji's vagarits in iispeit of substituting ‘ sh ' (oi ‘s’ 

Intrri han^e 0/ v- and w- , v- fur W-, and w- for v-. 

This wai fornieilv a London \ulga''ism, but is now apparently extinct 
in the Cocl ney dialect, IVisonall), I never actually heard these pro- 
niinciatiniis, so well known to the readers of Dickens, Thackeray, and of 
the e, II her numbers of Punch My time for observing such points begins 
in the late sivuitits or early eighties of the last century, and 1 never 
remember noticing this partii ular ft alure in actual genuine speech, though 
I rerriemher quite well, as a boy, hearing middle-aged people say weal for 
veal and vich for udinh, jocularly, as though m imitation of some actual 
tyjie 0! 'ipeecli with which they were laiiiiliar 1 used to wonder why 
these people introduced this peculiarity m jest, and whose pronunciation 
It was supjiosed to imitate I have since come to the conclusion that my 
boyhood's friends must have iie-ard these jironunciations in their youth — 
say from twenty to thirty years before my time, which would bring us 
back lo the forties and tiliu s of last century Another possibility is that 
the generation to whom 1 am rtfcrring did not as a matter of actual 
personal experience heir this inli icliaiige of v- and it;-, but that they took 
them over from Dickens 

The foiiiis whuh 1 have noted are the following, though I have come 
across many otlii rs from the filleenth century onw ards — Palladius, 1420, 
roTYj 'wives', 23 66'), Bokenam, 1441, valkynj^e, Ann, 540, Ann, 
365, ‘ await , Marg iTsion, 11 249 140,', Tmrd t ov el's Will, Tynu 

‘wine’, TDD 17 J J, 0 x 1 , 1413, J’r>nceoi fa/iJ, Gregory, 14150-70, 
192, Rettpaon of Catli of Ai , 1501, veh ‘weal’, 415. Machyn, the 
taicknea Diarist, has vomen, 311, 3,^, ^ \ ohakt ‘ Wool-ack’, 91, veyver 

‘weaier’, 85, \ rstmynslcr H6, ] tHnylon ‘ \\ hittriglon 96, voman, 98, 
VoiitJci Moricster’, i 02 f , otlierw isc ]\ oa hofe, 

Dl)ifiinslon notes the h.ibit of confusing v and w among Londoners, 
but, while disappioving, does not assert that it is confined Lo vulgar 
s{H,ikLrs oul\ , V\alker regards the practice as ‘a blemish of the first 
m.ie'iitudi ' but siys that it (muis among the inhabitants of London, 
‘not those alwas of the low uukr' 

1 lull e noted tlu lollowni'g i.iily exaiTijdes of w- for original v- — 
St 1 dull i, u'lx ‘vex , 47 iiTii'Ti'r *aiow K64 ; Bokenam, wcni^er 
‘a'ong.r \nn 476, wi., ‘vu, I'lli 4.., Marg wochsa^i 

duf ' Gagoiy', iViiy ‘very, Cely Papcis, were ‘very’, go, 
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whaliTi} ‘ , 73, ffy/Zarj ‘ Villicrs 76, Machyn, wrlvft 'velvet', 6, 

II, la, 19, &c , walance ‘vallance’, wqyce 'voice', ^58, welelU 'victuals.', 
wacabondes, 6 g, wergers, 141, waluw, 186, uiue ‘view’, 293- 


B CombinatiTe Changea without Loaa or Addition. 

-B1-, -tl-, that ij [-S 1 -, -BJ-], also BU = [^u], htcomc ‘ ah ’ [J]. 

The examples date from the middle of the fifteenth century Marg 
Paston — ‘ sessions 1 178, 1450, conschens ‘ conscience 11 
364, 366, 1469 , Cely Papers — prose^schchon, 113, ptrl\sihon 'partition’, 
57. pajlyshon, /essychtns, 23, restytuschon^ 152, obly^aschons, 114, 

commyngaschon, 5, dtrecschons, 137 , Letters and Papers i— huisshers 
'ushers', 136 1501, Admiral Sir Thos Seymour — in\trocshim, St. 

Pprs , Hen VIII, i 779 1544, Thos Pery to Mr R V.ine — commy- 

Ellis 11 2 140 1539, Gabr Harvey's Letters — ishu 'issue', 13 
1573-80, Q Elizabeth, I.elters to James VI (1582—1602) — alkrafon, 2, 
expectafon, 3, execufon, 3, Marston, W 4 iat you Will, 1607 — capm/uous. 
Act \, Sc 1 The following are all from the Verney Memoiis — indis- 
creshons, disposishons, Mall V, 11 380 1647 ; suspishiously , Lady V , 11. 
245 1646, conduhume ’condition’, Mrs Isham 11 206, mmishonc, 

M Faulkiner, ii 56, fondashm. Lady Sydenham, 11 loi ; vientihoned 
‘ mentioned ’, Lady Sydenham, 11 i6a, hobbU^ashons, \\)\(\ 11 12,5, ‘obli- 
gations ' , adisMon, Mary V^, in 28 1650, condisbo?!, Mall V (Sir 

Ralph’s sister), 111 213 165,5, posseslion, ('ary Stewkley (Verney), 111 
434 1656. pashens, "LzAy Plobart iv 56 1664 Cooper, 1685, notes 
that Cl, ce, it have the sound of sh in anlienl, arlipnal, conicience, magician, 
ocean, Egyptian, essential, pacteme, &c Jones, 1701, says that ocean is 
pionounctd oehan, and sh also 111 issue Lady' Wentworth writes — 
Queen of Prushee, 63, exprestions, 50, patirn 'passion’, 49, fahon 
‘fashion’, 169, Prutia, 1 18, /’rK/tpn (Lady Sti afford), 243 Baker, in True 
Spelling, says that dictionary is pronounced dixneiy This last form 
indicates a pronunciation now extinct so far as I know The above 
examples are quite sufficient to establish the early development of the 
present-day pronunciation 


Initial HU- = [sju] becomes -‘shu- ’ = [Ju] 

’ The earliest examples of jA- spellings, initially, which I can record, date 
only from the late sixteenth and middle sevciueenlh centuries 1 he hrst is 
found in the Alleyne Papers — sheute '■ sml’ , ] Allryne, 1,59-. p lO, the 
next are from the Verney Metnoiis — shur ‘sure C .iry V , 11 71 1642 , 
shuer. Lady Sydenham, ii 101, shutU (of clothes), luce SheppaiJ, ir. 
1653; shewer, Mrs Slicrard, 111 324 1657, shnvtid ‘suited’, ibid 11. 

325 1657 Mrs Basire writes ashoure, 112 (1653), shut ‘suit , 132 
(1654) Cooper mentions the pronunciations share, shugar, ‘ facilitatis 
causa' Jones says that sh- is pronounced in assume, assure, censure, 
consume, ensue, insure, sue. suet, sugar 

The careful pionunciation ‘according to the spelling' has been 
restored now in some of the above, such as suit, suet consume, &c, 

I Note now however persheue pursue Warden Rawlins of Merlon, Hp 
tax s Letters, p 8i (1515 or -if.) 
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-di- [dj] becomes [di] 

Present-day usaj^e vanes considerably as to the pronunciation of this 
cpinbinaiion in di/Terent words Thus, while soldier , grandeur are pretty 
gtnerally pronounced [souldij, graendzaj we do not, lor the most part, 
Say [miuJzrt, indzan, /dial, oudzasj for immediate, Indian, idiot, odious. 
Tilt ‘ caieful’ ariificial pronunciation of these and other words which is 
now gi ntrally ilfetttd is, however, quite recent 

1 am only able to offer tomp.ir.itively ftw spellings, and only one of 
these- tarlitr than the seventeenth century — Mnhyn’s ‘soldiers', 

302 — to jiiovL the [dz] pronuncuitioii The Veriiey Memoir furnish 
tht lollowing tedious’, Mall V , 11 3K1 1647; ‘ soldiers 

L idy Sussex, 11. 105, 1153 1642 

Jones, 1701, sa\s that lontaf^ious, soldier, Indian, are pronounced 
continues, soger, Injan Ladv W'tntworth writes sogar ‘soldier , 1131 
emedgetly ' mimeduitcly ’ Bertram, 1753, transliterates (for Danes) 
soldier, Indian, could you, had you, as soldsjtr, indsjan, kudsju, bmdsju 
The last tw'j exaniplts are intcrtsiing as showing the same colloquial 
pronunuation of fin d -d (ollowcd bv y [j] in the next word of a sentence, 
as wf now rirplo)’ ( Lid/ir, hi‘d 7 «J 

Walker, Rhet Gr 3rd ed , iHor, says that polite speakers always 
pronounce ediiuaie vtnluw, terd/ure, and that they ought also to say 
ojeous msid/eous Inj,an John Kimble, according to Leigh Hunt, 
Auttdiiogr I 180, said ‘ ojus' , ‘ htjjus' perfijjus'. 

[nj] becomes [z]. 

This occurs rhicflv in such words as pleasure, measure, where, origin- 
aJlj, u was pioiuuiiued [ju), and in hosier, brasier, &c , though in the 
Ulti I group probably [ liou/r i, brema], ifec , are more common Cary 
Venn) iMmi 11 62 1642, writis pleshar, plesshur, and lones says that 
‘ sh — lieie, clearly [/] — is pionounced in mtasure, leisure, brasier, 
glasitr, hosier. 

-nf- beiomis -mf-, -kn- becomes -tn- 
The assimilation of the point n- to m bclore a lollowing Iip-consonant 
IS a natural one, and may bt heard e'en at tlie jiresent time troin persons 
who are not carelul speakers, in r.i(iul utterance Thus, one may occa- 
sionally hear all orn boaid ‘ he 's im bid &c 

Till lollowing ixampks aic worth noting as showing the tendency at 
work in the middle of words — miphants ' infants ’, VV'ilson, A of Rhet 
f,2 , Ladr W’entworth writes lomfuhon ’confusion’, W’ Pprs 113 
1710, Tud'enhavi ' '1 wickeiiha n ’ is found in Verney Mem iv 417. 
1(187, Lulv VVentwoitli wntes Twitnam, \V Pprs 40 1705, and this 
loriii 1-. Lomrnon m the eighteenth etrtury, and often found in Pope's 
poems and Islteis, Lady W wiites Lord Jiartly lor Berkley, 174 
1711 

C. liOBB of ConSODBAtB. 

I.oss of the Initial Aspirate 

In discussing this quesiion we must distinguish between h- m stressed 
sjllibles and in unstressed, and fuitlier between woids of pure English 
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origin and those from French or Norman French It is doubtful whetlier 
the latter were pronounced with an initial aspirate originally As regards 
words of English origin, it is only in lespect of stressed syllables that the 
question of ' dropping the h- ' arises In unstressed syllables, e g the 
second element of compounds, and words such as Pronouns and Auxili- 
anes, which more often occur m unstressed jiositions in the sentence, the 
loss of k- IS very early, and at least as early as the thirteenth century is 
frequently shown by the spelling to have taken place in Pronouns (madim 
for made him) in the second elements of compounds (^-ham and -um, &c , 
often confused in early forms of PI Ns) The question, then, is when 
did the tendency anse to pronounce 'ill for hill, or 'omr for home, &c., 
when these and other words occur as indejiendent words in the sentence i 
Norman scribes are very erratic in their use of h- in copjing English 
manuscripts, and \ie therefore cannot attach much importance to thirieenth- 
or even to early fourteenth-century omissions of the letter which occur 
here and there The forms m Norf G ’s (13R9), a!/ a pound, 80, and 
alpenny, 98, seem genuine I have found coriiparatively few examples in 
the fifteenth century of spellings without h- , even the Ccl)s, although they 
write h- wheie it is not wanted, do not omit it so lar as 1 have noted An 
Unmistakable ‘ droiiping ’ seems to be outsold ‘ household in the Will 
of Sir T Cumberworth, Line. Dioc Docs. 1451 , Margaret Paston has 
'islely, 11 143 1463 She also writes era/tyr ‘hertalter’, 1 530. 1460, 
but as she does not write ere for lure, the loss of h- in the foimer word is 
probably to be set down to lack of stress The form creflrr also occuis 
in a letter of Q Maiy of Scotland (daughter of Hen VJI), in 1503, Ellis 
i I 42, and the same letter contains the spelling oulde for hold, a genuine 
instance of ‘dropping the h' Pifty years later, the Cockney Machvn 
has a fine crop of A-less forms. — ede ‘ head 29, alff ' half’, 13, 19, ard, 
107, ‘ hit 139, alpeny, 7, Amton courte, 9, elmtt ’helmet’, AUalows 

‘ All Hallows ',61 

Cooper does not include the loss of initial h- among his traits of 
‘ barbarous dialect ’ 

I have not noted any examples in the Verney Mem except ombel 
‘humble’, Cary V, ii. 63, and yumer ‘humour’, where the absence of 
the h- in pronunciation was normal , Lady Wentworth also writes Vmble, 
W Pprs 47, for Humble, a family name, doubtless on the analogy of 
the Adjective, youmore, •^2o,youmored, 107, 320 The restoration of 
an aspirate in the last word is a trick of yesterday, and 1 never observed it 
until a few years ago, and then only among speakers who thouglit of every 
word before they’ uttered it Note 0 -,pitlal\ eighteenth cenlury V 
I.etters 1, 105 (1700) 

Mrs Honour, in Tom Jones, writes — ‘mite not ave ever happened’, 

' that as alway’s ad' , the last word being the only one stressed, except at 
ome This phrase is still pronounced [atoumj by excellent speakers, and 
atSm IS found as eaily as Layamon, c 1200 

In the letter written by Mr Jackson’s fiancife in Roderick Random, 
chap XVI, there is not a single h left out, although several are wrongly 
introduced, neither is there any in the letter written by Mr Jonathan 
Wild to Letitia in Fielding's Life of that gentleman 

Later in the century Elphinslon, 1787, notes that ‘many Ladies, 
Gentlemen and others have totally discarded ’ initial h- m places where 
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It ought to be used. Walker, 1801, also drains attention to the habit, 
which he attributes chiefly to Londoners, and Batchelor does the same 

The above evidence is loo slight to found much upon, but so far as it 
goes, and its negative character is of some value, it would appear that the 
present-day vulgarism was not widespread much before the end of the 
eighteenth century The gap in the evidence between Machyn and two 
hundred years later IS remarkable The practice, which apparently did 
exist in Machyn’s day in London, must have been confined to a limited 
class The evidence, from the spelling, for the wrongful addition of h- 
IB, as we shall see, far more topious 

It may be remarked that the habit of omitting initial h- is common to all 
Regional dialects exctjit those of the North' In Modified Standard also, 
this was very widespread when I was a boy, even people, below a certain 
rank in society, who were fairly well ' educated ’ being very shaky in 
this respect This state of things has been very noticeably altered in the 
last few decades, presumably by the efforts of the schools 

Losi of w 

I nt holly bifori rounded voTj>eh 

Alice Crane (cousin of the Pastons) signs herself to Marg Paston, 
‘ Youre pore hede oman and cosvn ’, Past LUrs 1 343 (1435) 

Maenvn wMtes Odom fur Woodham, 80 

Jour-, 1701, says ‘ the sound ol 0- written wo- when itmay be sounded 
wo-' in XLoif \\ otverhampUm, worry, womb woman, wonder work, word, 
worse, worthy u'orm, wouid, wound Wood, lie says, is pronounced ode 
Mrs Honour, Soiihia Western's waiting-woman, writes uman ‘ woman ’ in 
a letter 

Tuikwell, Reminiscences of Oxford, records that Di Pusey's mother, 
Lady Lucy Puse}, who died well over 90 in 1859, alwavs said ' ooman' 
for woman 

w- f t/ after a consonant before rounded Vcwch. 

Agnes Paston — sor 'swori Past luirs 1 219 (1431), John Alleyne, 
Alleyne Pprs 15, has sord ‘sword’ (159—^), rmrlen ‘swollen', Thos 
Watson, 1 e ires of Fancit, bonnet 35 i';q3, Daints, 1640, says w is 
scaretly pronounced at all in swvuud ‘swoon’, and but moderately m 
ni’prd Miiore, 1^1, s,,,- R Vtrney writes sourd sword’, V Mem 11 32, 
84 (twice), 164 (twice), 1641 , Cary SlrwUley, V Mem iv 341 16H5, 

writes jdri/ , Cooper, 1 t>a>s ‘ m quit sett ’ in rmorc/, rmnrrz , Vanbrugh 
writes t^ud rn,/nr= Gods xvoundr. Journey to London, 1726, Baker, 
1724 gives the pronuiiLialinn ol sxfoon as round, CoojK'r, 1685, says that 
quote IS pronounced like coat, Jones gives sord, solen, sorn, &c , as the 
normal proiiunciatloiis 

Qu- ~ [kwj becomes k- — ' cohny of ye scriptures’, Euph 3Z0; 
Jones sav s k- lor qu in banquet, coriquer, liquid, quote, quoth 

Loss of -y,- before an unstressed lowel 

I his musL he verv old, cp upward. Trinity Homilies, p iii Jo 1200). 
Hiimmard ' homeward’ occurs several times 111 S Fditha 

Except in PI N s Mar-ivich, Greenvneb, (5rc , -w- has usually been 
’restored , from the spelling, in this position — e g Ldward, forward 

' Ketenlion of h in Northern dtairrts Mr Harold Orton informs me that 
the -ratement requires qualification A m lost in the speexrh of Lorton (Cumb ) 
and Harlciiess (Yorks | In Penrith and Byers t.reen (Durh ) forma with and 
witfiniit h- t>i Liir 
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Mrs Basire writes forard, Corresp 137 (1654), Mrs Alphra Behn 
writes aukard, Sir Patient Fancy, Act it, Sc 1, aivkard is also found m 
Mountfort's Greenwich Park, Act 5 Sc 2, 1691 , Lady Lucy Pusey, 
according to Tuckwell, still called her famous son Ed'ard 

Loss of h^ore Consonants 

At the present time -I- is no longer pronounced in normal speech 
before lip-consonants, as in calf, half, balm, calm, &:c , nor before back- 
consonants, as in walk, stalk, folk, &c Before other consonants it is, on 
the whole, retained, e g malt, salt, &c 

The evidence for the loss of this consonant, so far as my experience 
at present goes, begins m the fifteenth century' The loss of the sound 
itself IS doubtless older than the earliest spellings which omit the letter 
Bp Bekinton, 1442, has iehaf ‘ bch'Alf , p 66, Short Engl Chron , 
1465, L'akonbrige, p 70, Gregory, 1450-70, sepukyr, 243. Cely Paiiers, 
1475, &c. — fauukyner, 81, Tawbot ‘Talbot’, 46, Pamar, 15, soudtars, 
soudytars ‘ soldiers 146 , fawKener, Jul Berners, 1496 , Asrhani, moutca 
‘ moulted ’, Tox 26, (iabr Harvey, Letters, Mamsey , 144, Mulcaster, 
Elementarie, p 128, enumerates as examples the following words in which 
/ is not pronounced — calm, balm, talk, walk, chalk, calf, calucs, salues, 
‘as though cawm, bawm' , &c Q Elizabeth, 7 ransl 20, 1593, writes 
stauke (N.), Macliyn writes hopene ‘halfpenny’, swonc ‘swollen’, 226, 
Northfoke, 149 (thice times), sawgrars ‘soldiers’, 302, Surrc>, tif;47, 
rhymes bemoan — swolne, Tottel’s Misc 28, thus justifying Macliyn’s 
spLllmg. 

From Verney Memoirs come — Lady Sussex, 11 105, 1 53, iru/- 
arbornes‘ St Albans ’, Ladi Sussex, n 104, my lordeya^r/unrf, Lady Sussex, 
11 104, hop ' holp ’, Pret , VV’ Roades (Steward), iii 274, 16,56, Norfuck, 
Edm Verney, 111 282, 1656, Afamsbury, Larl)^ Bndgeman, 111, 1660 

Cooper, 1685, notes that there is no / \xi IJolhorn , Jones, 170T, says 
that I IS last in Brtxlol {Bristow being the old type, and showing really 
no loss of f), folk, Cholmondeley, Hnlborn, Holms, help, bolpen (= ‘hope, 
hopen ’), Leopold, Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, soldier , yolk Lady Wentworth 
writes sogars, sougar, 113 Jones, 1701, besides ihe ordinary words 
without -I mentions Mulgrave, pronounced Moagrave 
* The pronunciation ot should and would without -I- may be due to 
absence of stress in the sentence 1 have noteel the following early 
examples — shudd, Eljot's Gouernour 70, 153I1 shudd, Gabr Harvey, 
Letteis, 3, shud, Cary Verney, Verney Mem 11 71 (twice), 1642, ivode 
‘would’. Lady Sussex, ibid in 103, wood, W Roades, ibid 111 275; 
Isaac Walton, in Auhrev’s I-ives 11 15, sha't is written for shall, Con- 
greve’s Way of the World, Act i. Sc ix {1700) 

At the present time soldier is no longer pronounced without /, tbough 
I knew an old cavalry officer, now dead, born about 1817, who always 
said [sodJaJ, and the same old gentleman also pronounced falcon as 
[Bkan], and spoke of having followed the sport of [fokuiin ] in his youth. 

The ‘restoration ' of / in these words is a modern refinement Suione 
of Surrey and Machyn, two extremes of the social Scale, has passed into 
the limbo of forgotten pronunciations, and I have not lound the form m 
the following centuries, though it may well have existed 

I have noted two interesting examples of the loss of / in unstressed 

' A mueli earlier example occiiri in Ayenliite (T 34n) haf ‘ IwhaH , p jqo 
in E E T S Edition Another example is found in 14H3 — the Pyrsl haf yrre 
Regist Annal Coll Meet p 64 
* Set Apjxndix IV 
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syllables before followirg consonants — sepukyr, Gregory 283, and 
hosieries ‘ hostelnes Lord Berners, 1 77* Aubrey writes Marybon 
‘ Marylebone Lives, 1. 67. 


B. 

The chief interest for our present purpose concerning this consonant 
lies in ihe condiUons under which the sound is lost or retained 

The quality of the sound itself vanes in different dialects In Received 
Standard, at any rate in the South, the sound has a very weak consonantal 
character — that of a weakly ariiculated point-open consonant, generally 
voiced, but unvoiced alter another voiceless consonant, c g in fright, 
pride, &L — [frail, pfaad], in the true Regional dialects of the South — 
from East to Wist— it is, or vas until quite latterly, an inverted point- 
open, rather more strongly consonantal than in Received Standard , in 
Northumberland, and among isolated individuals all over the country, 
a back -r, with slight trilling of the uvula, is heard, in Scotland the sound 
IS a strc'ng po,nL-trill 

The conditions under which the sound is retained or lost in Received 
Staiivlard are the following — tl is retained initially, and when preceded 
by another ronsonaiil, before vowels — run, grass , in the middle of words 
b' iwi en vowels — starry, hearing, Sll , and, though this is not always 
true vjf the 'peech of the younger generation, at the end of words when 
Lhi ni XI woid begins with a vowel and there is no pause in the sentence 
Im'Iwi eii the words — for evu , m>er all, her ear, &c. 

K IS lost in the middle of a word before all other consonants — hard, 
horse bird — [ had, hj^, tucl ], &c , S:c , at the end of words unless the next 
word in tlir sciitciK c begins with a vowel 

Till re IS evidence ihat r was lost in the South, before consonants, at 
hast .IS earl) as tlie hlieentli century, and it will be noted that so far as 
lilt octasional spellings, and, very rarely, the rh)'mes, throw light, it is lost 
e.irlie si btdeire -j, -sh 

The lollowing is the evidence 1 have collected, covering the period 
from the fiflecnth to the eighteenth centuries inclusive. Lokenam (i 44 i) 
iliiines adud — wursl St Lucy 60 and 6i , in the Will of J Buckland, 
i4f,o, cl Lint Dun Dotb,ii 41 15, the iyLWmg Red -wosied qwisskms 
octuis, Cel) Pipe‘is hx'^fsassell ‘pirtel', pp 31, i7ri, and the word 
master is written marster, p 15(1, and farther for /ath-r, p 83 , Gregory 
has r/ioj-jfiVr, J34 ‘morsel’, ihur..h rhymes with rar A, Rede me, 40,39, 
(1,328), ska'telye ‘seaiitly’ Robinson's transl of Sii 1 More's Utopia 
(irifih) riivt/v Sir T Scvmour (1 344), Stale P.ipers, Hen Vlll, vol 1, 
p 7H1 , M icliyn (13 ,0-2) wrius Hosreter, 46, /Jarre/ ' Dorset ', 48, 57, 
Maistlsay M ar-.halsca , 2 35, i 4 e Surrei in Totlel’s Misc , rliv nies/arr/ — 
dust, p- r/ — must , Roimr (+i in his lafc of Sir T More, writes farther 

for father (ibis vvoik not yiubli'.fied till 11126 in Pans), dryardes ' dryads’ 
occui s p 1 3 in Laneliani’s Lllr (137.3), John Allcyne, posshme 
'(lortion’, Allt \ iH Papcis, 16, 159—?, Sir Edm Verne) (the Standard 
Bearer) wriK s h otesiue and /'a//rrr«r ‘ Forlescue ’ (i 635— 6), Vei iiey Papers, 
P *70 I \ernev Memoirs have the following spellings — from vol. 11. 
jiiia/rr ' quarter’, M. P'aulkner, 54 (1642), doset ‘Dorset’, Lady Sussex 
(1(142) 102, Smetalor nts ‘St Albans’, where cleaily no r was pro- 
* Wu-.'ihuppr orcurs in Slonor Prs 11. iii (1480) 
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nounced, Lady Sussex, 155 (1642), fiasso/is ‘persons’, Mrs Isham, 203 
(1642), ‘my sister Alpotls'^— ‘Alport’s’, Lady V., 245 (1646), wood 
‘word’. Mall V, 380 (1647), yirj/ ‘ first ’, Mrs. Isham, 200, 208 (1642); 
vol 111 PasUrne = 'VaslOTi', Sir R V, 244 (1655), ‘no father then 
Oxford’, Sir R V, 292 (1656); vol iv quater, Doll Leake, 113 
(1665), drawers = 'draws’, Dick Hals, 307 (1674) Cooper (1685) says 
that rf presents the pronunciation of worsted Jones (i 70 1 ) indicates 

the pronunciation minus r in WosUr, hash, mash for ' harsh ’, ‘ marsh ’ 
Lady Wentworth (1705-11) writes Ga/h, 63, 271, for the name of the 
physician Garth, and other correspondents write Albemal Street, 374, 
extrodinary, 321, Dotchester, 153, Author Ks\h\is ' , 77, 398, 399, 
Duke a{ Molbery, 113, 4c The spelling liowerger — ‘Dowager’, 464, 
shows that the symbol r might be written without being pronounced- 
Baker, in Rules for True Spelling, &c , 1724, says that nurse, purse, thirsty, 
Ursula, sarsanet are pronounced nus, pus, thusty't Usly, sasnet Jespersen 
quotes Geiman writers on English pionunciaiion of 1718 and 1748, who 
assert that r is not pronounced in mart, parlour , partridge, thiniy, hut 
says that Walkei in 1775 is the first Englishman ‘ to admit the muteness 
of -r'. In Bertram’s Royal Eiiglish-Danish Grimmar, 1753, r is said to 
be ‘mute’ in Marlborough, harsh, purse Balch^lor, 1809, spe.iking of 
the vowel in burn, says it is difficult to ascertain what porlion of the sound 
belongs to r, as the vowel appear.s belore -r to bt only slightly different 
from that of u in nostrum In other words, the vowel is lengthened and 
the r-sound has disappeared 

In the more rustic forms of Engdish, r before consonants retained a more 
or less strong consonantal quality longer than m the East. This is 
indicated by such a spelling as mnrun ‘mom’, Sliillingford, p 6, and 
baron ‘barn’, in the Will of R Asthroke (Bucks), Lint Dioc Docs. 
167 35(1,534) At the end of the fiftt enth < entuiy, Cr Duke of York has 
sundeiy, 389, and thercll ‘the eail', 392 ® To sumniari7e the above evi- 
dence, It would appear th.it the weakening and disappearance of r befoie 
another consonant, espieci.illy, at first, Ik lure [s. J| had taken place by ihe 
middle of the filteenth century at any rale in j'-ssex and Suffolk, that 
a hundred years later London speakers ol the humbler sort (Mathyn), .is 
well as more highly placed and belier educated persons in i.irious walks 
of life, pronounced the sound but shgluly, if at all . that ihc tendency is 
more and nioie marked, not only before [a, J], but before other con- 
sonants also, until by the middle of the next century it seems that the 
pronunciation among the upjier classes (the Verneys and their relatives) 
was very much the same as at piresent Thi later evidence, from the 
eighteenth century onwards, confirms this view 

It will be olisiived that the eightcenth-century fjronunci.alions [nas, 
pas ), &c , which are clearly foreshadowed in the rhymes of Bokenam and 
later of Surrey, the Verneys, 4c , have been ousted by another type [pa^, 
naS, &c j, in which the r was not lost until alter lengtlicning had taken 
place. The modern semi-hnmorous vulgarisms, written cuss, bust for 
curse, hurst, represent the older type The lack of confirmation from the 
filteenlh- and sixtecntji-ccntury Orthocpists o( the loss of r bcfoie con- 
sonants has no significance, since many people at the present time are 

^ The rhyme after — carterin Rf de me, 8 cc , 1 19, must represeDl fxts^hitsj, and at 
least ihLiwi that r was not pronounced in the latier word 

^ The spelling Ussly actually occurs in ,i letter nt Mrs Adams, l.^ter V 
Letters ( 1 70 1 ). vol 1 107 On the same page my t/iree /ujt (children) is written 
in a letter ol Lady (lardiner 

‘ Note also harem harm , and teram ' term Lady Hungerford, pp 255, 
ZS6 (1570) 
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unable to realize that ihey no longer pronounce -r- in this position, being 
obsessed bj the spelling 

Note — The spelling d/ue, the name of the fish, shows that r must have 
been lost early before -r , Dame |ul Berners, however (r496), still has 
darse in Wynkyn de Worde's print other Treatyse of Fysshynge. 

Loss of Final -r 

1 have very little early evidence regarding this, but have noted the 
spelling Harjitw in Ilj) Pecok's Rcpiessor (1449), ' Shake- 

speare’s Hen V, First Fol , ir 1, Lady VVtntw Orth's spellings, Operer, 66, 
liavarior, 90, Loid Carburer = Carbery, must express the sound [a] m 
the final syllable, and indicate that an -r in this position expressed no 
consonantal sound 

The vowtl murmur [a], develojicd from the suffixes -er, -or, &c , as m 
heller [I eta], nia\ piobably be regirdcd as a simple weakening of a syl- 
labit -r, which is still lit ard in provincial di.ilecls There are occasional 
s[jclling', in whicti the termination is writt< n viilhoiit a vowed — nmembr, 
bir J Itiilestut 124, undr, ibid 135, anil Dr Knighl'b modre, 1512, 
Lllis II I, piobably indicate [rmiembr, undr, mudr] respectively 

Del'll fmiut of Murmur-vowel tifter Long Vowel -if J 

After old long vowels and dijihihongs fotrni-rly followed by -r we have 
now I D llu loni: vowel bung piitially shorteind -tlius hear, hear, ft e 
liecr'im [iisi, Iiu (tiii| It was loinieilv siiiipt/sul Lli.U, as in the instances 
just ( iLsidered, ilit rnuinitir-vowel vv u nn n Iv ,i wc ikt niiig of r There 
IS icason, howiver, t ■ suppose that [a] divtiopetl beiwctn the vowel or 
dildilhinig aiifl ihr follovviiit' i , belore the lo s ot the latiem 

'I lie- lullow nig sieiet nth ( ( nliii V spt Hint's ipjie ir to [irovc ihis — Anne 
Boll yn 11528) 1 de\\tr'l di'-\‘r, ttijuin all on jt jefi Fills 1 i, Sir 
1 luis Flini hunt ‘to hut , \b, , it-;. Will rd ‘sir ] Iheb) (i53j), 

Lflt , f nu Dine fJocs 1^; U, t/uiir rg , fiii.kl Jlervc''^ Letters 

(15,2 ho), dtVO-A rr, 1 2 H f\n (11 1 i |n y •uit\ ' v oui s 1 y 9 , C ounte ss 

of Sliievv.sbmv, letter, I'll., 11 2 Oo duaring 1,1,5 si | F.li/ibith, 

I drriar, letleis lo June" i y, end I 1.111 ,1 122, Aim ‘lien', dr 76, 
pan ‘fires’, 'I r.iiisl 79 t)| niiedit bt ciuest.oned, the 

III might be put !oi ea, but lln oUn-is, 1 thud, epiiU le'rLainly point to 
faiar, uai, ju.irl I have no. y.ursueel die invesiig.ti m faillie'r, and can 
only offer one ex.tn.ple o( such .1 sjn Hn.g in the Sev . r'leenth eenluiy, 
denar. Cars Verms, in ^ ernty Mem 11 oK Jifijz) Di. W.ilts, liue 
Riches, lus the eoe.i)le 

( Ir she sits at Fancy's dnor 
L illing sh lyiLS and slude.ws to her 

where it is evident tlie rlivme is [du.s — lu ij Biker, 1724, Rules for 
'I rue Sjiellinir sivs words ending -rr are- jironouneed as though with -ur, 
pre, hire, nine &e = [l.i/jJ, ic 

Metathesis oft. 

In Received Standard we use m.my nielathesizcd forms, such as Wright 
O E wyrtila, through O E purh, wrought O E worhtt, third O E pridda 
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The metathesized forms are probably E Midland (Norfolk and Suffolk) 
m origin, lo judge by M E In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries other 
metathesized forms besides those heard to-day were in use, thus Marg 
Paston has drust ' durst ’, u 191 , Cr of Duke of York a Knight of the 
Garter, wrothiy, ‘worthy’, 399, Peter Wentworth, crub' d ‘curbed’, W. 
Papers 236, 1712 , ‘ grudge ’ occurs in 1515, State of Ireland, Slate 

Papers, Hen VIII, 1, p 23, hrust ‘burst’, G Harvey's Letters 33, 
1573-80, Queen Elizabeth, ‘ shrillest’, TransI 46 

On the other hand, thorf' through ’ is written by Marg Paston, n 197 , 
‘ a silke Will of Sir T Comberworth (Lines ), Line Dioc Docs 

50 6, and ztnkt ‘stirk’, ibid 50 5 (1451), and thnd in Rewle of Sust 
Men 107 36, and Kyrstemes ‘Chrisimas’ in Cely Papers 22 (1479) 
Cooper notes that 'r is sounded after o' in apron, citron, environ, 
gridiron, iron, safron, ‘ as though written apurn, Slc ' He also notes 
the very common sixteenth- and sevtnti enlh-ci ntury {oim” hunderd as 
being pronounced ‘ /acilitaiis causa liuiker, Rules for True Spelling 
(1724), transcribes apron as apurn Kathinne as Katturn, saffron as 
saffurn The Wentworth Papers have Kallurn, Lady Strafford, 305 
(1712), chddern, Petei W, (18 (1709), Chirsimas [kAstmas], Lord Went- 
worth (a child), 462 (1730) 

With regard to the general question of the loss of r medially, before 
consonants, and finally, a curious passion for eye-rbyrncs long obtained 
among jioets, and lo some extent still i xists 

To describe such rhymes as hiiiher — Tnaha or morning — dawning as 
Cockney rhymes is foolish and inaimrate The foiiner is made by Keats, 
the latter by so fastidious a poet and gentleman as Mr Swinburne This 
prfjtidice IS gradually dyiig out .iinong jiorls 11 this 01 that poet still 
dislikes and avoids such iliynns, pcihci though they be according to 
normal educated English jnniiunciaiioii, smijilv on account of the r in the 
spelling, that is his aflair and his ri .ideis need not compliin II they are 
objected to on the ground that the ilivine is not pcilect, and that it is only 
in vulgar pronunciation that -r- is‘ not heard in morn, iScc , this is not 
consonant willi fact 

Loss or A \similation of Various Consonants in Combination 

Loss of d. before and cfler other cons 

Eloccleve — frecniy, Rig of Pr 2064, “st Fdilha, 1420 — hleynasst 
‘blindness’, 29 j 7, /oanj-e ‘pounds’, 213, Shillingford, i4i7-‘,o — We?i\day, 
51 mytvomer yeven, (1,3, Marg Paston — {tuesontyde ' U’hiLsun ', 1 43 
r440, H enrday, i\ 201 14(10,, CflyPajurs — hosbanry, 43, Gregory, 1450- 
70 — ^Yan•^sday, 96, Jvlvol — chythode, Goiiernour, Pr cxcii , Latiiner — 
W ewnfayif, Ploughcrs 30 J rcrnticp/x , 12^ , Ma(hyn,i550 — granefather 374, 
granser, ftor/rr// ‘ Wood Sticet’, 242, Wyisunmonday, 158, Levers 
Sermons — -frymhyp, no, Shakesp , R of L , ihymes hounds— -downs, 
677-S ; joliri Allcvne, Allej ne P[iis - stane, slannes still, hanes ‘hands’, 
16 (159-), Vriney Pprs — Y'eniday, Sir Edm V, 229, 242 i()39, 

' grandam ’, Di Denton, 242 1639, Verney Mem — -Wenesday, 
Lady Sussex, 11 123, also Dr Denton, m 207 1656, and Wensday, C^iy 
Stewkley (Verney), iv 136 1665, Atnmosl, Dt Denton, iv 227 1674, 

• See Appendix IV 
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Lord Rochester (died 1(180), rhymes -itjounds— lampoons. Rehearsal; 
Tanbrijgh, in Jmrney to London, 1726, makes Lady Arabella say gud 
snons — wounds , Jores, 1701 — Wensday, and omits d in intends, com- 
mands, &c , ‘ men being apt to pass over d in sdence between -n- and 
another consonant', Lady Wentworth writes Wensday twice, 49, 
honwmly, Clousley for Clovdslty , Baker, 1724, notes absence of dm 
hansone Jones also Says that d is not pronounced in landlord, landlady, 
friendly, handmaid, candle, chandler, dandle, handle, kindle, fondle, and 
other \iords in -ndl- , further, in children (= (ijdranj) 

The pronunciation of London as [lanonj, rvhicli persisted among polite 
speakers far into the nineteenth century, deserves a few words The 
process was probably [landn — lann — lanan j — the assimilation of -d- when 
flanked by n ^ he earliest examples 1 have found are from Mrs Basire, 
who writes L/inan pp 153, r 137 ^rid L onant, 147 (ihS^) 

Cray, m a letter to Hurate Walpole (Julv 11, 1757), says ' if you will be 
vulgar and pionouncc it Lminuii 1 cant help it’ 

Llpliinston, in his works from 1765 to 1787, says ‘we generally hear 
Lunnon ’ 

I am now aide to cite a still earlier example ol this type Gill, Logonom 
tifjaij 14 2 wntes l.urLun for the pronunciation which he attributes 
to ' jxjstnien — tahellarii 
Los' of-t- Iff’ie and after other consonants 

St 'Fduha-/'nr/9Hr — ‘font-stone', Marg Fasten — montage, \ 69 
144K, IAaCi M\— llreufford ‘ IJr< iilford 57, Q Elizabeth — attemps, 
I ilfs to J VI, 2 j, «, 1 ni'cnr, ibid 23, e^en ‘ often 39 , Edw Alleyne has 
wasioie, Alleyne Mem 26 i,S93, Verney Ppis — wascott ‘waistcoat’, 
Mrs Foultriiy, 261 ifM9> C/;rirwuj, Lady Sussex, 205 1639, Verney 
Mem — irijmar, Ifoll Leake, in 287 1651^, Or'r« Girr i/rrr, Cary V , 11 
64 164J, Sir Philip W arwick, Mcmoires of Charles J — ‘ bust- 
ling p 141 1701 , Lady Wentwoiih — Ciismasi,tb 170B, Wesmmdor, 
62, c7 isned, 62, Taufs — ‘ T ofl.s ', the singer, 66 , .Shaslury — Shaftshury, 
39 19H Jones notes loss of -t- in the pronunciation of Chnytmai, 

costly ghastly, ghoitly, LCashheap, lastly, hraxt/y, breastplate, gristle, bristle, 
U'hntle, Ac , listless, mostly, roast beef, waistband, wri\thand, christen, 
fasten, glisten, &c , and further in coU s foot, maltster , saltpetre, saltcellar, 
Wiltshire. 

Most of the aliove pronuntiations may still be heard in rapid unstudied 
speech , to some, such ,is the omission of t 111 mosilv, roast beef, Ac , 
jiunsls might object It is interesting to note that Q Elizabeth pro- 
nounced often without a t, as do good speakers at the present time. The 
pronunciation [jftn, oftn], now not infrequently heard, is a new-fangled 
innovation 

I.oss of b between other consonants also between another consonant and 
a vowel, 

I have only noted a few examples of this — assemlyd, Cely Pprs 14S, 
fremtvng, Cavendish, L of Wolsey 234 i, 657 , nimlest ‘nimblest’, 

Q Elizalieth, Lltrs to ] VI, 29 Camerwell occurs in a memo of sale 
of a house, Alleine Mem 83 1607 

Machyn has Cammerell ‘Camberwell’, 300 The loss of -ai- before 
an unstressed syllable is normal (see p 296) Lameth ‘Lambeth’ occurs 
in a letter of Cranmer, 1534 (see p. 304, below) This particular form 
may well be mentioned here 
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Lost + consonanl 

Wtstmysier, Gregory’s Chron 142, and passim, 14150-70, WedrruUer, 
Short Engl. Chron., passim, 1465, fVes/ntrs/er, Cr Knt. of Bath, L and 
Pprs I 388 1493, IVasmeitfr, Mrs Basire, 140(1655), both Jones, 1701, 
and Baker, 1724, indicate WesimusUr as the pronunciation 

Milton writes goverment in autograph MS , Com 215 

Loss q/’-Tl- after a vowel followed by a consonant 

Son y lawe 'son-in-law', Marg Paston, 11. 195, Sune elaw, Machyn, 
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malhchohe (twice), Shakespeare, L L. L , Act i\ , Sc 111, said by 
Berowne. 

Loss of Final Consonants. 

The omission of final consonants, especially -d after another con- 
sonant, but also occasionally after vowels, and, to a less extent, of other 
final consonants, seems to have been a common practice among all 
classes far into the eighteenth century Most of tin si. final consonants 
have now been restored in the usage of educated speech 

Apart from combinative treatment, in which rcs])pct our natural rapid 
speech does not greatly differ from that of earlier centuries, in drojipmg 
final consonants before another word beginning with a consonant — 
[lousblf, bisli], &c. — the loss of -b after -m- {Jamb, &c ) is iht pnncipa. 
survival of the tendency to eliminate final consonants, once so widespread. 

Loss of -d. 

blyn ‘blind’, Norf Guilds 35 1389 , ‘God of Hevene une jou', tc. 
= ‘send’, Constable of DynevOr Castle, temp Hen IV, Ellis 11 i 16; 
hushon, Marg Paston 1, 42, hundrr, do 11 201 , my Lor, Cely Pjirs. 
63 5 Edivar t\\e iiij, Gregory 223, reboirne 'rebound’, RetU me, S.C , 
blyne 'blind', Machyn, \ or,, role barber ‘cold-’, do 74, vron Alomle 
‘ mould Euphuea 152, o/r drudge ‘ old ’, ibid 317, Verniy ^Itm—fnten 
P P , 11 53 1642, Cooper gives as the pronuni lation of //20«n7r;r/, 
Lady Wentworth has /ciiti ‘ pound ’, 62, thousan, 55, Suntierlm ' Suiith r- 
land , liS, own 'owned 95, her son Peter writes (1710) Itichmon, 
scaffels ' scaftold 110, Northumherluin, 418 Jones notes the •,uund 0] 
n, written nd, when it may lie sounded in almond, beyond, Desmond, 
despond, diamond (cl Lady W ’s dyomons, 37), Ldmond, O'.tena liay- 
inond, ril>and, Fiichmond, ivmstband, wristband, scaffold, Oswald , itc 
Baker, 1724 says that almond is pronounced almun 
Loss of -t 

Seynt Johan pc babtis, Norf Guilds 27 1389. nrx, Marg Paston. 11 
82, &c , excep, Cely Pprs 58, nex, ibid 68, Braban, Gregorys Chron 
80, upngh. Reception of Cath. of Aragon, Lttrs and Pprs. 11. 415. 
1503, .fi^aiTicirr ‘ Beaumont ’, Lord Berners, I 21 1520, /rgy/ir, Machyn, 
262, prompe, Ascham, Tox 26 and 39, strirkher, W Norris, Alleyne 
35 160H, Verney Pprs — respeik\. Mi Wiseman, 143 1629, 

respeck, Mrs Isham, 262 Verney Mem have the following — pfetis 
(Supcrl ), Lady Sussex, 11 123, Papeses ‘Papists ', Mrs Isham, 111 230 
1655, honts 'honest', Lady Hobart, iv 52 1664, Mundy nex. Mall V, 
11 380 1647, nex, Lady Rochester (Sussex), 111. 467 1660, respeck. 


X 
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Lady Hobart, iii. 305 1657 , the res of our neighbours, Mrs Basirc, no 
16,151. 

According to Jones 1701, -/ is omitted at the end of rapt, script, 
abrupt, bankrupt, corrupt manuscript , distinct, strict, direct, afflict, reflect, 
respect, sect, &c , tc He ^^ives the pronunciation of pageant at pagin, or 
pageen 

Lady Wentworth — prospecK, 62. Peter W — strick 'strict', 255; 
Lady W — rnhis 'richest', Lord Dyzer 'Dytart', lex 'text', Lady W 
221 1711, Biker, \~iii,~Lgip, posertp, liuZ/jj ‘ ballast ' ; Pope rhymes 
sex - neglects, P-pilogue to the Satires, Dial I, 15-16 1738 

Llphiiiston says that t cannot be clearly heard in distinct, but has not 
quite disappeared in dislimlly 

loss of final -f 

kerih\s kirthiifs’, liokenam, St Cecil 862 1441, kersche and 

nekkerchvs,'^\ Paston, 11 342 14119, Sant J oiviys Oiaves ’, Machyn, 
I 18, mashes 'mastiffs’ (1 Harv«'\ s Lttis 18 1575-80, Marston — 
handkerthers. Ant and Mcll , Pt 11, Act 11, Sc 1, 1602 masty, Middle- 
tiiii . I rick to ( alcli the tJld (Jiie 1 4 (lOoSj handherchet s , I.ady Brill 
'larlev 1641 1 aiU Sussex- -lia/v Vernev Mem 11 1,0 1642, Baker, 

1724 handheriher imi\lei ' mas lift , Jones, 1701 — masUe, bailee, 
/nil'll nr Aiiui liousewilf 

I OSS of pnal -b 

V\ e no longer pronounce -b in comb, lamb, jamb, Ac , nor in inflected 
lorrrs ol llic'-e words before a towel, such at combing, lambing, Ac On 
thr utliet hand, wc have restore (1 the b in Lambeth, originally I.amhhifl 
■with the South-Eastern or Kentish form of OL hy}\ a landing-place or 
wharl As early as 1418 Aichhishop C'hichele wn'es Lamhyth, Ellis i. i. 
,5, and in 1534 a letter from .\rchhithop Cranmer, though not, 
iinrortunaUU, pustrved m his own handwriting, coiit.tins the form 
J amrth, E’llis 111 2 {19, lamtskynnes occurs in Rcwle of Sustr Men, 

1(50 49, to r/vriir ' I limli f iqihui'S, lB ,5 15B0 

liininh, Gabr Hirviy’s Lttrs 135, lamskri, ibid 14 1,573-80, to 

come — ‘comb’, Pen Veine^, V Mem 11 177 1642 

Cooper, 1685, notes that -b is lost in climb, dumb, lamb, limb, thumb, 
tomb, womb 

In limb and thumb the b is unhistoncal, the O E forms being lim, 
piiniii The explanation of the spelling in these two words may possibly 
he that the final -b was once fironounccd, having been developed accord- 
ing to the trndfULies illustrated on p 309, below 

Loss ofl Consonants betivem Vowels, or after Consonants before 
a folhnv’ng Vowel 

I OSS of open lonsonanls 

Pdilli.i, 1420— rtu/y 'seventy , 414 swene = sivevrn 'dream ', 906, 
goJmores eodniothi f- 221,5, pament ‘pavenitnt’ 2027, Caxton, 
Jason— /'jeicr./, rfi6 27 1477, IMaclnn — Denshyre, 39, Lussam 

‘ f.Lwisli im ’ , Mtislon-^ 1 marie ‘marvel’, E, Hoc 3 2 1605, Jones 
gives Dantry as the jironuiiciation of Dai'cntry , Cary Slewkley — senet 
'sevdi nights, se’iinight ’, Verney Mem iv 43,^ 1656, Aubrey, Lives 
(1669-96], has tihrineham ' Shrivenham ' Berks, 11 47, Clark's Ed. 
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Loss of d between vowels. 

The form la ship for ladyship occurs in Congreve's Way of the World, 
Act III, Sc IV, said by a mincing ivaiting-woman, and in Tom Jones, 
said by Mrs Honour, Sophia Western's waiting-woman As this is the 
only evidence I can produce for this form, it is probably to be regarded 
as a vulgarism 

Loss ^ h -I- t 

We must distinguish between the treatment ot the combination -ht — 
(a) when preceded by original front vowels, c g in night, light, &c , and 
(^) when preceded by back vowels, e g. in daughter, bought, &c. 

In the former case the sound reprcsentid by -h- disappeared in 
Southern English at least as early as the fiftecnih [tnlury, in spite of the 
statements of some of the seventeenth-century Oithoepists , in the latter 
case there were two developments — (i) total disappearance of the con- 
sonant before and (2) a change to ihe sound -f- 1 he latter develop- 

ment IS treated above, p 288 

The disappearance of the consonant is shown in the occasional 
spellings, both by the omission of the letter -h- in words where it 
belongs historically, and by the introduction of -A- or -gh- in words 
where no sound ever existed between the vowel and the following -/ — 
wright for ‘ write ’, abought for ‘ about 

(a) Loss of h before t when preceded ly a front vowel 

Curiously enough, the earliest pi oofs I have found of the disappearance 
of the consonant — here a front-opcn-voiceless [j] — in the combination 
-ight, consist of the introduction of tfie consonantal symbols where they 
do not historically belong In the following list the two types of s[)elliiig 
are enumerated indiscriminately, in chronological order, since they botli 
go to establish the same thing 

Marg Paston — wright ‘ wnte’, 11 29, i-)6i, *e , ic , alsoE of Surrey'', 
Letter to Wolsey, St Pprs. lien VIII, pt 11 39, 1520, Sir I'lios More, 
Ellis 1 r 199, quight. Rede me, &c, 1928, tyte‘hgh\', P’)}ot’s Gouer- 
nour 2. "ins, whight ‘white’, Cavendish, L of Wolsiy, 23, 1557, baight 
‘bate', Wfictstone's Remembr of Gascoine, Steefc Gfasse, p 24, 1577, 
weight rhymes fate, Ilabington’s Castara 134, height rhymes j/a/r, ibid 
96, 1634, Henry Vernev — to Vernty Pprs 190, 1637, Spenser 

constantly writes guight, bight ‘ bite &c , and iliymes fight, &c , indiffer- 
ently with white, &c , or with quite, &c 

(b) Loss of -'h- -p t when preceded by a hath vowel 

My evidence for this is earlier than for (a) Already in the thirteenth 
century broute ‘brought’ is found in La^iinon, and naut ‘naught’ in 
Hall Meidenhed, 1225, </ozn/er ‘ daughter ’ in Songs and Carols, 1400, 
while the spelling ‘foot’ is found in W of Short ham 

Marg Paston has kawt ‘ caught 1 iio, 1450, abuwght 'about', 11 
29, 1461, ought ‘out’, 11 341, 1469, abaught, 11 362, 1499, dowt/yr, 
Cely Papers 105, Henry VIH writes abought in Ellis 1 i 

126, P'lyot's Gouernmir — dought ‘doubt’, i 35, cloughts, i 247, 
Gdbr Harvey — droute ‘ drought’, I llrs 72, and thnat ‘thought', ibid 13, 
J Alleyn, Alleyn Vpss,— datcr, datler, p 15, 179- , Anne DLiiton, 
Verney Mem ill 73 — (fj/rr ' daughter ’, 1630, Wtn Roades, V. Mem 
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lu. 274 — staler ‘slaughter’, 1656 Mrs Basire has doier ‘daughter’, 
112 (1653) 


D Addition of ConBonants 
Developmen! of w- initidlly before M E o’. 

The word one and its old Gen the Adv onie [wanj, fee , are curiosities 
in Rcccivrd Siandard, being the only forms of ihcir kind The normal 
dtvi lo|iniLiU of O E an is hearit in on-ly and al-wnr, and it is evident that 
the corresjjondiiig lorin of one (bnj was in use in tht Standard English of 
the sevenleenth unlury, alongside ihe other type, that from which our 
present form is dirnecl 'Ihe- pronunt laiion [wan] or its equivalent, at 
any rate a [ironunc lalinn with inittal it/-, seems to be the sole foim now 
in use in ‘'tressed posuioris 111 the various rustic dialects apart from 
ihosi of the North, which arc [en jeh], itc In some it is, no doubt, 
indigenous, in rii'ist iL must have been borrowed from Received Standard 

The diveloj/incnt of the form [war.] is not altogether easy to follow 
It IS rer'ain, however, ih it U owes its mam feature — the initial 'it/-' — to 
what i.s called a strong roundt d on-glide, whu h in time became a defi- 
um ind( I lenik 111 Iqi-luck toiisrmaii; It is strange that this woid should 
b( thi sole suivwor of us t\)i( III Received biandard, strange also that it 
ii not if'ct'gnind in the oflitiil spelling The fust point may strike us 
,is vrt niorf lemirkahle whin wt call to rnind the words an^ and alone, 
whirli, 'hough .diiiost cornphttU isolated from tluir parent fiy form and 
meati'iig, wcie (onnerly closely associated with it by both of these ties, 
llie mtond is the more astonishing when we note tl.at a very similar 
It ndeiii V whirli overtook IP preceded by h- (in holy, hnf). &c , actually has 
been rei uided m the oithudox system of spelling in the words whole, 
whore, although no tract of any hp consonant (ir/) survives in any form of 
Slandaid Engloh, m any words ol this tlis.s Rul although at the present 
lime ihi n is only one word which retains the K/-iype which began 
origin div with 0-, and none origin.dly beginning with hb-, we shall see 
[hat dovi II well into the st venti enlli centuiy at least, other words, as orie 
would tvjicct, also show itus type ol pronunciation, so far as can be 
judged by the occasional spellings 

We may well ask vclurt our solitary [w.in] came from, and to a great 
evtent Echo an^wa-rs - where f Erom what Rtgional diali cl the tendency 
arose vve cannot say at present 

'1 lie eailicst spilling of the ra'i/nc form 1 have lound so ler is in St Editha 
(Wilts), and other irislanceS of the w- spellings in this and other words 
will be found below trcmi oilier liltcciuh-ci nlury lexis of Westerly origin 
Rut do wc Seek to dr iw any conclusions from this, behold the Cely 
1 ‘ipcrs, m ill! s.imi ceiUurc , writ.en for the most part by Essex people, 
also lurnisli txainjiles ‘soil il |s inu that most ol my fifteenth-century 
( \ iiuples an lioni texis vvriiten ui the West of England, and we may 
m d.i vvhal wi cm of that fact Jf we turn 10 the lads of the Modern 
ilialicis, as tin V 110 neorded in Wright's i-ngl Dial Gr , they do not, I 
ihink, point to mvilimg dehnile — the rr'-forms of words like oats, Sec, 
seiin lo be injipcud abiui, more or less at random, among the Regional 
dialects. 'Hus, like so many uihcr problems of Us kind, will never be 
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settled by liiniting- our investigation to the Modem dialects Not until 
we know much more than is known at piesent of the details of the distribu- 
tion of dialectal peculianes in the M £ period and in the fifteenth century 
will these questions be solved 

The words of which I have found spellings with w- before original 
initial o are M E oon ‘ one oonfy ‘ only’, 6 thi ‘ oath ' , while those with 
an initial A- of which I have found wA- spellings are Aoai ‘ whole Aoam 
‘ home Aoot ' hot ’ 1 put them into two separate lists. 

Forms with w- of ' one', , ' oath i[c 

St Editha, 1420 — won ‘one', 1835, 2302, 3086, 3103; wonlyche, 
3529, 2 100 , Audelay’s Poems. 1426 — Won, p 38, Exeter T ailors' 

Guild, 1466 — won, 322, wo/h, 322, Cely Pprs , 1475 — whon, ^■^,whone, 
24, ' one ' (the Celys often write wh- for w- cf p 313) Cely Pprs — 
wolde ‘ old 22. 1479 . Henry VIll, Letters, LUis 1 i—won, p 120, 
1515. and won, woon, 1 2 130. 1544 , Thos Pery, Letters — wane Lllis ii 
2 I40, 143 1549 Latimer's Sermons — such a wone, 5. 7 32 , Machyn . 

1550-63 — won, 125 , Q Elizabeth Transl — won, 74 wons, 4, 1593 
W Faunte, Alleyn Pprs — shuch a on (- w-), jj 32, 159 , Verney Mem 

— a meane wan. Sir R V 11 76, 1642 now’s ' one’s Lady Sydenham, 
11 100 164Z , Wentw Pprs , l^dy Strattord — ii'ow, 213. 214, 1711. 280, 
1712 Cooper 1685. includes wuts ' oats ’ among lus list of dialectal 
forms 

Forms with wb6, , for old h6- 

St Editha — wholle ‘whole’, 3368, Bp Bekinton, 1442 — whome 
' home ', Lttrs , p 80 , Syr Degrcvaunt — whome, 1 929 , Sir J Fortes- 
cue — whome, 153 , Rede me, &c , 1528 — whore, whoredom, passim, 
whoate, 51, hot whole, wholy, 61, whohnes, 85, 86. whotv holy ’ 116 
<Stc , Latimer’s Serm — whomtye, ilj, whore, whotidom 160 Levers 
Serm — whot hot 126, 1550 , Ascham, Scholemaster — u'holie wliolly ’ 
92 1563-8 , Lorrl Burghley l,etters — ivhott hot Ellis 11 3 90 1582 
Sir Thos Smith. Rep Angl — whot, 70, 1565, Peele, Edw I Malone Soc 
— whot 2389, whole 1212, 1591 Q Elizabeth, Lttrs J VI — wholy, 27, 
^593 • Spenser — whoti, F Q, Bk n. Cant v 18, Mulcaster, 1583 — 

’ mere ignorance wnteth so unwanelie whole for hole which (ought) to 
begin with A- ’, Elementane, p 155 , Henry Verney, V Mem 11 355, 

356, writes whome home , 16(7 

Cooper, 1 68 5, notes hwutter ‘hotter’ as belonging to ‘barbarous 
dialect ’ and to be avoided 

The Combination ho' becomes Bwo , Bcoil- [sku] becomes (^skvQ-"] 

Bp Pecok’s Repressor, 1449, has ihe form rTt'c/e ' soap i 127 This 
must be regarded as a purely Region.il form of a type which apparently 
never got a footing in the London dialect or in Common Literary English 
Pecok's English is decidedly Western in type, in so far as it departs fiom 
the London form. 

Cooper records the pronurciation squrge ‘ scourge ' facilitalis causa '. 

Survival of [6n | for one 

Note the older type in rhymes — Sackville one-stone mone ' moan ’ , 
Shakespeare with bone and gone , Cowley with grown , Lady Winchilsea 
with alone, and Dryden -with thrown Mrs Eure, Verney Papers (1619), 
p 230, has the inverted spelhng my one ’ own ’ Coopier (1685^ sayE one 
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and own are abke WaJhs (1653) gives ' 6 rotundum ' in one. as in poU, 
boat, oat Wnting Scholar's Companion (i6go) says unin is vulgar 

6'- initially becomes wo [wiS] , ho'- becomes vh6 [whfi-J. 

Whatever may be the case in Regional dialects, the instances are rare 
in the London dialect and Literary English 1 have noted wother ‘other’, 
Rede me, &c , 1528, 22, 27, 32, fltc , also in a letter from Thos. Pery, 
Ellis 11 2 146, 1539 

Under this heading may be mentioned Wohtcr ‘Ulster’, St of Ireland, 
St Pprs Hen VIII, p 7, 1515 

In Gabiiel Harvey’s Lttr Bk ‘hood’ is written whudd. p 125 I re- 
member, as a boy, hearing a domeslic pronounce ‘ Red Riding Wood’ = 
Hood In Chapman’s Mons d'Olive, Wks 1 246, uihoote occurs for 
hool ’ 1606 knightwood Lady Bnll Harley, 114 (1641) . jalsewood, 
talsehwKl ■ I'eter W (1712), Wentworth P, p 23‘5 

Development 0/ y fj] initially before Front Vowels 

A certain number of words occur written with y- in various writers; 
between the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries inclusive I do not propose 
to deal with M E forms here This feature is perhaps more character- 
istic of the Western dulects, but traces of it are found in Cely Papers, 
and it penetrates into the London dialect and the Received Standard of 
the sixteenth and following centuries One form— M — as will be seen 
fioni the paiticulirs below, is very persistent, and may perhaps be 
regarded as a Kentish or South-Eastern form originally — cf M E 
(Kentish) verthe, Slc , where _ye represents the old diphthong eo. I have 
noted the following examjiles of y- forms — 

St Edi'ha — jende ‘end’, I 1846, Coventry Leet Bk , 1430, jcKfry 
‘every’, p tyi, Uokenain— ‘earth’, Shillingford— ‘early’, 

‘ even ’, 1 6,^rjT ‘ ease 40 , Cely Papers — ‘ ells ’ , Recept 
Cath ofAr, 1501 — j'er/ ‘ east Lttrs and Pprs 1. 394, Thos, Pery — ■ 
yendmg, iA\is 11 2 140 iRyO, Latimer’s Serm — -yere ‘ere’, yearth 
‘earth', <52, 1 ' dw VI, Firsi P 11 — yer ‘ere’, Joh viii, yearth, Venite, 

'I e Deutri, iSrc , &c , M.icliin has yer/ ‘ earl ' frequently throughout his 
Diary, Lever’s Serm, 1530 — yrarthe, yearthly. 61, Butler, 1634, 

warns against yer 'ere’ :ind yerst ‘erst’. Mall Verney — -yeamestly, 
V Mem 11 381,1647, Mrs Ishani — ^rarr'ear’.V Mem iv 118 1665, 
Coofier 1683, puts jvri ‘herb’ •^nA. yearth under his forms which illus- 
trate ' Barbarous Dialect a holt in her yeare. Lady Gardiner, Later V 
letters 1 44 (1699) in 1749 (Letter 195) Lord Chesterfield mentions 
yearth as all example oX the pronunciation of the Vulgar Man, 
which ‘ carries the mark ol the beast along with it ' , Goldsmith, in the 
Essay ‘ Of Various Clubs', Busybody, 1759, makes a Club member tell 
a slory of what a noble Lord said to him — -‘ There 's no man on the face 
of the yearth ’, &c , young Squire Malford, in Humphrey Clinker, 1771. 
writes yearl ‘ earl ’ (in italics) m a letter, evidently indicating a con- 
lemporary pronunciation which hedid not use himself, Elphinston, 1787, 
mentions yearth and yerb as current both in Scotland and England, 
though not in good usage 

It IS evident that some of these forms were once fairly widespread, and 
that not only in provincial usage At the present time, the only one 
which still survives among good speakers is year lor ear, and that is fast 
becoming archaic, and is heard less and less 
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Addition of Conronan/s 
Finally, especially after -r, -n, -m, -1, -s, -f. 

Palladius, 1420 — Spaniald ‘Spaniard' for Spanyol, 75 409, St 
Editha — Jaylardes, 2923, to past away; Bury Willt — wochsaft, 17, 
Capgrave's Chron — lynand ‘hnen’, toS, ylde, 257, Sir J PasLon — tide 
‘aisle’; Marg Paston — wyld ‘will’, 1 83, combe Vb Inl, iv 78; 
Short Engl Chron , 1463 — Lymoste, 65, ‘ Limehouse ’ , Gregory's 

Chron , 1450-70 — lostc, 215, patent ‘paten’, 86, Cely Pprs — Clifte 
‘Cleave 'PI N Glos t6i, Cr of Knt of Bath— y’r/ir'e, 397, R Pace to 
Card Wolsey — Ellis 111 i 199; Lord Berners’ Froissart — kneled 
downed, 1 25, St of Iiel , St Pprs Hen VIII, 111 — whylde ‘while’, 
p iH, 1513, Thos Pery — varment ‘vermin’, Ellis 11 2 148, sermonte 

‘sermon’, 154, Machyn, 1550-63 — Sakfld ‘ Sackville ’, 153, Gabr 
Harvey, Lttrs , 1573-80 — sut giant ‘surgeon’, 23, Ascham, Tox — 
grafle Vb , earlier graffe, p 56, Wilson, Arte of Rhet — gallands 
‘ gallons ’, 155, Eu[)liues — z'/jtrr.a', 319, lomhe ‘ loom ’, 293, margent, 270, 
mushrompe, 62, P' of Shrewshuiy — orphan!, I llis 11 3 60, 1582, 

Q Elizabeth, I,,ttrs to J VI— yor /Ac /inner/ ‘ nonce 91 1593 , Marston, 
Anton and AlcH , Pt 2, Act ii. Sc iv — orphan!, 1602, Shakespeare, 
First Fol —7'i/fl'e ‘ vile Mids N Dr 1 1, Mcny W iv v. Hen IV, Pt 1,3, 
iSce , &c , vilde’y. Second Pt , Hen IV, 1 11, 11 11, Spenser — vylde, F Q., 
Bk VI, Cant 1 i, and it rhymes milde, Bk 111, Cant vin 34, &c , Donne 
(1573-1631) rhimes vilde ‘ child, Elegie xiii 7 and 8, Vernty 
Mem have — rf/io//i2/ r/r, Sir R V 11 21, 1641, rntcklemusl,M. Faulkiner, 
11 52, 1642, gemrald ‘ Geneial’, 11 91, 1642, Mrs Eure, the hold 
yeare ‘ whole ', Pen Denton, in 229, 1655 , ‘ loathe ’, Mrs Isham, 11 
220, 164s, lemonds, Luce Shepp.ird, iv 29, 1662, swghl gownd, C 3 .ry 
Stcvvkley, iv 442, i688, Iwmfi ‘home’, Cary Stewklcy, iv 35, 1663, 
Butler, Hudibras, Pt 1, 919-20, rh\ mes ic'piin <^ — swound ‘ svioon’ , 1664, 
Swift rhymes ferment — vermin, Tlic Problem, Jones, 1701, seems to 
take chft as the normal form, but says it may be written iliff , Wentw 
Pprs , Peter W — ‘made the house laught', &c , iii, 1710, ‘not \aft 
(‘ safe ’) for me ’, 103, ibid sarment, P W. 22 1, 1711, and 321, Lady W, 

I 7 1 3, 284, I ady Sti alTord, 1 7 1 2 , /or/ of time, P W 200,1711, 

— ' were liked (like) to have obtained’, P W 104, 1710, Lord Harvey, 
Mem of Reign of George II, often wiites Hulst for Sir F.dvvard Hulse, 
cf III 302, 315, 316, Elphinston jjuts down sermont, drownd (Inf.), 
gownd, scoUard, wonst ‘once’, as vulgaiisins, Pegge, 1814, regards as 
London vulgaiisnis veiment, serment, nysl, margent 

Addition of Parasitic Consonant! bitween Groups of Consonants 

Already in the middle of the thirteenth century we find dempt ‘deemed’, 
Gen and Ex 2038, drempte dremes, ibid 2049 Later examples are — 
suniplyme ‘sometime’, St F.d 14, Cely Pprs — Montgwmbre ‘ Mont- 
gomery’, 8 q, revibnant, 75, St of Ireland, St Pprs Hen VIII, m — 
Lym.bryk,\< 8, 1513, Archbp Cranmer — ‘ comely ’, Ellis 1 2 37, 
i')33i Phoe Lever, Serm — //nw^/ifr = Homilies, 65, 1550 Gabr. 
Harvey, Letters, i 573-80 — /ua/Zto/ifciz/fi/ ‘ malconceived ’, p 67, Verney 
Mem — ctendlynes, Hobart, 111 78, 1644, Peter Wentworth — Duke 

of Hambleion = ‘Hamilton’, Wentw Pprs 238, 1712 
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Introduction of -W- (a hp-ghde) betwem Consonant and following 
Rounded Vowel 

Si Lililha has IwotU, 2274, 2277, Cely Pprs have apwoyntyd, 116, 
piDoyntement, 71, Bury Wills, gwory, 84 (1501), Butler, 1634, gives 
pronuricialion bwoe for ‘boy’, Wallis, i653i s^ys that after p and b, 
before 0, u> is pronounced, but not by all sjieakers, nor m all words — 
pwot ‘ |K)L bwoll ‘ boil’, bwoy ‘ boy ’ 

Lady Wentworth writes iwilete ‘ toilette' = [tWJ/lit], perhaps in imita- 
tion of trench pronunciation 

Development of front-glide between g-, k-, and following Front Vowel 
This may be expressed by Lady Hobart's spelling gtarl = [gJErl] ?, 
V Mem IV 54, 1644, but I give the form tentatively 

Wallis, 1653. fiays that can, get, begin are pronounced <yan, gyei, 
begytn 

hljiliinslon affirms that kyind, gyide, and the introduction of ‘y ' 
belore the vowel in sky, can, card, skirt, guard, 4 c, are essential to a 
[Kilite pronutu laiion. Walker, iBoi, is very definite about the intro- 
duclion of a ' fiuent, liquid sound after k, c, or g hard before a and 
’ vliich gives a sinooih and elegant sound to and which distin- 
gu shes th( polite conversation of London from that of every other part 
of till island ’ Walker expresses the pronunciation referred to by the 
spellingi ki ind, ke-ard, rege-ard The words 'which require the liquid 
sound are — iifv, kind, guide, gird, girt, girl, guise, guile, card, cart, cap, 
cnrpen^ri , larnal, carte idg< guaed, regard 

1 Used to hear the pronunciations [kjad, gjadn], 4 c , as a boy, fiom a 
very near relation ol mine a most fastidious speaker, a lady born in 1802, 
who died in 1886 (Note in card, 4 ( , the glide developed while a still 
represented a front vowel , in kind, 4 c , it must have developed at some 
stage such as jkxind < kjEind] ) 

Aspiration of Initial Vowels, popularly called 'putting in an h 
'I he ‘incorred’ aspiration of initial vowels, one of the commonest of 
\ul^arisni>, apinars to b< (oiifincd not merely to stiessed words or syl- 
lables lint dill flv to those wlndi have extra-strong stiess in the sentence 
It IS nil ly 111 ird before word-- that are weakli stressed 1 he habit seems 
alwavs to have bicn consideied a vulgaiisni, and ihe few examples I have 
re fouled are iiearlv all from provincial sources, or from the writings of 
persons who otherwise show signs of defective education and vulgar habits 
ol spi ceh Norf tiuikls ha.\c turihe 'earth', 35, a garland of hoke leaves, 
117, 4 c Another coiisidcrahlc number of instances occur in St. Editha 
(1410) 1 lit se are — houf'uMi , 54, Hyryssrhe , 48, heyndynge 

'ending', 1, kiendt, 515, herlyihe 'early', 270, hynon 'eyes’, 1892, hevelle 
‘ evil ’,32,34 Ilyn'msyde ‘ Ironside 3279, harme ‘ arm ’,4129 Bokenam 
has bet and 'errand', Marg 1081, and hangyr ‘anger’, Ag 485. The 
Will of Sir T Cumberworth, Lints, 1451, has haske"^\s , Line Dioc 
Docs 4913, Gregory’s Chron , hasche (the tree), zoo , Cely Papers, howlde 
‘old', 48, Marg Pasloii, houyn ‘own’, 1 438, hour ‘our’, 1 439, 
howeth ‘ owelh ’, 11 26, 461, haskyd, 11 z6, hondyrstonde, 11 32, the hone ‘ the 
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one’, li 6i, hcutcrs ‘ewers’, ii 75, htrand, 11 215 Mach}n furnishes 
more examples than any olher source, and has one excellent instance of 
the h- occurring in a strongly stressed word at the end of a sentence — 
‘a gret dener as I haue be hat' ‘ at ', p 2, which might be said at the 
present lime by a certain kind of speaker, has, 139, hundershaft, 116, 
harme (of the hod} ), 85, haskyd, 205, hansuiertd, 242, httten ‘ eaten ', 1(1, 
hoyth ‘oath’, 25, herlh ‘eaith’, 6, here ‘ear', 40, Hambrosc, 48 John 
Alleyn has hernesi ‘ earnest ', Alkyn Papers 16, 1',9- 

Lady Sydenham writes hobblcgashons ‘ obligations VernevMcm 11 1215 
The evidence, such as it is, does not point to this habit being very 
widespread before the eighteenth century 1 he giainmarians of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and early eighteenth centuries do not utlci warnings 
against it, and the fact that it is not found in the English of Ireland or 
America also suggests that it gained currency rather late Smollett, 111 
Roderick Random, ch. xvi, makes Mr Jackson’s fiancee — ‘ a charming 
ciealure — writes like an angel’ — intioducc h- in her letters in hopjatk 
‘ object ’, A^s ‘ejes , harrows ' arrows ’, harms ‘ arms which shows that 
when this book was wiittcn in 1771 the practice was a recognized and 
common vulgarism 

E Voicing of Voiceless Consonants. 

Voicing of Initial t.e [w<wj Popularly calk d ’ leaving out 

h’. 

At the present time in the Received Standard as spoken in the South 
and Midlands, and in the Regional dialects of these areas, no distinction 
IS made between whine and wine, between which and witch, white and 
Wight, 4c The only exceptions are those sptakers who have been sub- 
jected to Scotch or Irish influence, or who have deliberately chosen to 
depart from the normal practice lor their own jirnate s.itisraction. 

In the South and West we find m-spcllings, instead of wh- or Aw, from 
an early period in ME In the fourteenth and fifteenth centutics, which, 
white, &c , are the usual spellings in the I-rmdon documents, though in 
1494 we find wtch, 388, wen, 391, werof, 38K, in Cr Knt of Hath We 
may, I think, dismiss the form with as having probably arisen in po' Lions 
of weak stress as a Relative Pronoun, but the others seem to illustrate the 
voicing The form wich is very common in letters, wills, and other 
private and public documents in tins and the follow'ing century, and it is 
suspicious because it is so often the only spelling of its kind hor instance, 
Marg Paston writes wtehif), but otherwise wh-, and even qu-, a sjielltng 
which must have penetrated from the N E Midlands or lower Northern 
area, where it is usual, and was probably intended to express a particularly 
strong form of the voiceless consonant Wtte ‘ wheat ' occurs in Will of 
J Buckland, Northanls, 141,0, L D D 42 13 The Celys, in EsslX, 
might have been expected to pionounce 'wile', &c , but such spellings 
seem not to occur in their letiers, though wh- for oiigonal w- is frequent, 
and IS indeed one of the features of these documents Tlie evidtiice is 
slight so far as the fifteenth century is roncerned 

In the next century Machyn has wyped ‘ whipped 8, warf ' what 1’, 13, 
and the inverted spelling whent is common In Cavendish, L of Wolsiy, 
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I have noted vyght ‘white’, 148, wj/e'-why’, 157, and the inverted whear 
[or wear, 154 In the Verney Papers 1 have noted only wierA (1629) 
without A , in the Verney Memoirs, which be^m in the forties of the 
seventeenth century, we have a.nyware, Mary Gardiner, 11 334, 1644, and 
wig ‘whig’, Edm V, iv 267, 1683 It is remarkable, if the habit of 
voicing was well established, that such independent spellers as the Verney 
family should not have recorded it oftener It should be said that all the 
seventeenth-century writers on pronunciation assert that ‘A’ is pronounced 
in wA-, a French writer (Alphabet Anglois, 1625) giving AouiicA as the 
pronunciation of which Wallis, 1653, Hov/el, 1662, and Cooper, 1685, 
to mention no more, all declare, in various ways, that wh is pronounced 
Aw, See Lady Wentworth in 1709, W Papers 99, writes wig ‘whig’ 
hlphinslon in his various writings from 1765-87, admits, while he 
deplores, the complete ‘ disappearance of A' in whale, what, See Dr John- 
son in 1765 still believes that he 'hears the A’ Walker notes with regret 
till London use of w- for wh- It would ajipcar from the above that the 
voicing of wh- was not unknown in the filleenth century, and that this 
bei ,ime more and more widespread, though for a long time not universal 
in I,Qiidon and the surrounding counties There were perhaps always, as 
new, a certain number of speakers who prided themselves on ‘pronouncing 
the fi ' Milton in his autograph Mts writes coeefe Lyc 31, wtjpers, Lyc 
1 to and untie, t om 14(1 In the last vsortl he has corrected to wh- It 
luoKS as tlimigti Milton used the voiced sound, and wrote w- without 
think'iig to evpress this 

VpHing 0/ Votcelfst Consortan/s , Medially between Voweh , letwem 
a Vowel and a Consonant , Finally 

Some of the examples of voicing between vowels persist to the present 
dai among some speakers The forms are arranged chronologically 
wittioui sub-classi/icatioii 

St hdiilia, I4J0, irelulle ‘cnjiple’, 432, 4347, ‘ fettered 2301, 
handynge ‘hunling’, 447, 4453, drongon ‘they drank', 520, thyngeth 
‘ seems ' for thynkiih, thone;rdon ' thanked ' PI 461, thonged, 4372, y Ihenge 
‘I ihink ', 3247, dronge drank', 1642, shalde ‘ shalt 532, servaunde, 
2342, ‘servant’, y-gr aundyd ' y,rA\\W‘^' geyndynge ‘ pimUng ' , 1780, 

peyndud 'painted’, 1781, &c , tglierde, 201, parde ‘part’, 517 (rhymes 
whodei'U'iii lie) l ow/or de Vrcl , 1 5 37, LLrrerf ' Dorset ’, 2549, Bury Wills, 
14^13, /tlijr,ly, 163 164, bir J I’ortescue, ireded ‘treated’, log, 

143, enlreded, 135, Hk of Quintessence, 8, iH (twice), Gregory’s 
Chron , 1450-70, ‘ ratiAcd 64 depudyd, 131, dalmadyke, 166, 

priest's dalmatic, (’cly Va.peTt>, jehrri/y, jebardy, 164, 165, Letters 
and Papers 1 n^n, julerte, 397, endindith indenteth 388, Caxlon, 
Jason 7,_/u^y/fr , Bury Whlls, reiijrrf, 98. 1504 , Rede me, &c, 122, 1528, 
Conslantmoblt , Sir Thos More, Jubardy, Letters, Ellis 11 i 289 , Line. 
Dioc Docs , Will of I Asserley, 1^2“], cobber des ‘cupboards', 13 61, ibid, 
Will of R Bradley, Lei cs , 1533, coberd, 161 15, Bp Fisher's Sermons, 
1550, Conitantinoble, 335 , Machyn, 1,550-63, sagboltes ‘ sackbuts ’, 78, 
hundyd, 292, ehvant, 137, cubard, 206, drynges 'drinks', ao8 , J Alleyn, 
lomford, Alleyn Papers, 16, Verney Papers, debutye. Sir R V , p 56; 
Duilege ‘Dulwich’ is writien by Ch Massye, Alleyn Mem log, 1613, 
Verney Mem — produtanh, Lady Sussex, 11 88, 1642, eombeamon. 

Pen V , 11 129, coberd. Lady Sussex, ii 162, medigate ‘mitigate’, 111 317, 
Mrs Shcrard, 1657 , / /hang God, Cary Slewkley (Verney), 111 437, 1656, 
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Debity, Mrs. Isham, iv 33, 1662; Umbcrall, Mrs Basirc, 141 (1655), 
com/ord, 134 (1655) Cooper, 1685, says that s in casement = a; Jones, 
1701, says ‘ b and p beinff like m sound, and h the easier and sweeter 
p does sometimes take the sound of h, as in — Baptism, capable, culpable, 
passport ( = ‘ pass-board ') ' Cupid, Deputy, Gospel, Jasper , Jupiter , napkin ’ 
Jones also notes ‘ Cubbard, nevew, Steven, and provesy' = prophecy 

Lady Wentworth writes /ruAj/u/i/ ‘ protestant W Papers 50, 1705; 
Peter W , cenzure, 100, 1710, .ind Lady Strafford, prodistation, 208, 1712 
In the comic letter of Mr Jackson’s fiancee in Roderick Random, ch xvi, 
the lady writes Cubit for ‘Cupid’ Elphinston mentions the pionuncia- 
X.\on% proddestant, pads ole, par dner as London vulgarisms Mr Beinard 
Shaw, in John Bull’s Other Island, makes one of his Irish characters say 
' prodeiiant' , but I doubt whether the d in this word is confined to Irish 
speakers of English I hasten to add that Mr Shaw does not assert that 

It IS 

F ITiivoioiiig of Consonants. 

A certain number of instances of unvoicing occur scattered through 
the texts 1 have examined Some of these appear to be of the nature of 
disiimilative changes, to use an unsatisfactory term, due perhaps to an 
unconscious attempt at distinctness, otheis may be due to some obscure 
iiialogy, while others are altogether inexplicable, unkss they may be set 
down as Regional peculiarities Some of these changes might appear 
hardly worth recording, but in some cases the same voiceless form appears 
in widely separate sources, and is therefore jirobibly genuine, other 
isolated examples are recorded in the hope that future investigations may 
reveal more of them and thiow light on their origin 

Unvoicing of Initial Consonant (at beginning of word, and at beginning 
of stressed syllable) 

Fochsave ‘vouchsafe’, Gregory no; felwei/e ‘velvet’, ibid 208, file 
‘vile’, Lady Sussex, Verney Mem 11 107, disadfantige, ibid loH , full 
of famty, ibid 85, 1642 , Fox hall ' Vauxhdll J Verney, Verney Mem 
IV 357> 1685 

Unvoicing of Final Consonant 

St Editha —y clepyt,^^ (two syllables), clepyl, 43 (two syllables), encreset, 
1^0, scarmysshule (Vrei), z'Az , aj/ye/ ‘ espied ' P P,5^4, ‘ twelve ’, 

624; ayschetie ‘asked’, 872, hulte (Pret ) ‘held , 1277, &c , by^he ‘to 
buy ' = bigge, 1305, 1397 , y-tolte (Pret) ‘told’, 1830, feynte ‘fiend’, 
2145, bleynte ‘blind’ Adj , 2731, Giegory, Watdroper, 196, I.etters 
and Papers, 11 72, Keper of the gret Wardernp, 1485 , incurruh, Alleyne 
Pprs 16, 1591 , Mrs Elmes, Verney Mem, twenty etc., 82 

1641, Lady Strafford, Wardropc, W Papers, 314, 319, 1713, Peter 
Wentworth, / ‘beckoned’, W Papers, 431, 1714, senting, 202, i^il 

Medial Unvoicing 

Ambassiler, Cavendish, L of Wolsey, p. 7, probably owes / to the 
influence of the preceding j; oplayne, ‘obtain’, Fortescue 144, Ascham, 
Tox. 103, IS a combinative change before -/, puplishe. Letters and Papiri, 
II 388, may be due to the analogy of puple, a common spelling ol people , 
Tiefew, Doll Leake, Verney Mem iv 291, ifiS'i, is probably a spelling- 
pronunciation in origin, here popularly expressed , it may still be heard. 
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NOIE^ ON INFLEXIONS 

I 

Nouns 

FoBseasive Case of Nouns. 

In fourteenih-centur) London English the ordinary suffix, as written by 
the professional scrilies, is -es In beminincs this suffix is sometimes 
omitted, c( (. li.iuccr's In hope to sionden in his Ladye grace, &c 

Duong the filteenth century the sullix -er tends to be written more and 
rriort as -yr, -;j, both in private httirs and official and literary documents 
I his IS oliservahle not onh in Eastern texts but also in London docu- 
ments See on thts jiomt, p 2(19 above More or less rustic productions 
o( the West, such as St Editha, olten write The -^r-forms, however, 
while characK nsiic of Eastern texS from an early date in M E , are very 
common eveiywlurt in the filteenth century 

Since tht vowtl IS olten oniitltd, even in MF, it appears that the 
suffix CL.ised norm illy to he [ironounced as a sep.irate syllable — except, 
as now, after -r, -lA, (X.c — 111 Cullotpii.il English by the beginning of the 
hliecnth ceiiturv On the ollii i hand there weie circumstances which 
tended to restore a ')ll.iliic [ironiincialion of the suffix, as -/j = [jz], well 
on into, perhaps to the end of, the century, anil in poetry an occasional 
si lUliK pi nnniuialion is revealed by the rhyme and metre for two hundred 
y ( ars loiigti 

The main [loints to be considered here are the confusion of the old 
Possessive suffix with Ihi Possissivc Pronoun yv, the w'eak or unstressed 
form of Ays, An, tht oniissioii of the suffix -ys, -r, eSr , in aiiv form, the 
various constructions m the iiinexion of gioiips of words — c g the King 
0/ England j son, Slc 

Confusim of Po'i'ifsovr with the Posstssilir Pronoun Masculine 

From the moment that on the one hanci the Pronoun his had lost the 
aspirate m unsticssed positions, and on the other the Possess suffix had 
become -ir, -vr there could be no distinction in yironunciation between 
a Noun indtcied with the litter sullix and the same Noun followed by 
the weakened /orm ol his I’hus conhision arose, and is revealed by the 
detachment of the sullix -yr from the Noun to which it belongs, and then 
hy the spilling ol this li'ier hys or hu The kyng hys sonne, &c , was 
felt as a de/init( cotistrULlion and therclore so written While this came 
to exactly' the same as 'he kyngys \onne, the two constructions were 
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doubtless recognized as distinct by the more careful speakers and 
wnters 

On the other hand the less critical scribes were often doubtful whether 
to write the suffix -ys joined on to the Noun or whether to detach it, and 
in this rase whether to write yr as they and every one else pronounced, 
or hys to show that they knew what it meant The result of the new 
construction was that what was meant as a genuine inflected Possessive, 
e g lyngys, &c , retained the vowel in pioiiunciation long after this had 
normally disappeared in such words Thus as lali as Shakespeare’s 
L L Lost, we find, ‘ To shew his teeth as while as Whal« bone ’, Act iv 
It is probable that this occurred also in colloquial speech, helped also by 
the analogy of Possessives like Jameys But after all, the construction 
with his, and the Noun with the old inflexion, were absolutely indis- 
tinguishable in pronunciation, and most speakers, possibly well into the 
seventeenth century, would have been hard put to it to say exactly which 
they intended 

We find traces of the construction with his as early as ( 7 rn‘’ris and 
Exodus (r 1250), where the suffix is already separated, though joined to 
the Noun hy a hyphen — adame-u mm, 453, dat dunc-is siden ' the sides of 
the hill’, 1295 This text is noteworthy for constantly writing the weak 
forms of the Pers Pions without h- 

Again m the fourteenth century (las construction is found, e g in 
Trevisa {c 13^7), to play with a ihyld hys brouch FTom the early 
fifteenth century onwards the construction is common, and 11 will be 
remarked that ys is used indiflcreiitly after Masculine and Feminine 
Nouns — 

St Editha — Wortynger is tyme, 51, scynt Dunstone ht\ lore, 7‘;t ; Shil- 
lingfoid — seynt Luke is dey, 5, Calston ;i fasre, ,3, my lord of Lxcetre is 
tenants, Warg Paston — Juu b'Jon ys nanu 11 n)\ , the knyt hys sonne, 
II 2 ^e 3 ,my moder yi sake,n 3(14, (ircgorv’s Cliroii — Styn' lulmondeys 
Bury, 91, the quene ys modyr, 232, no schoo upon no man y\ fote, 238, my 
Lorde of Warwycke ys hi other, 230, RegI^lcr ofOseney oure lora fe pope-is 
commaundments , 6r , Cely Pajiers —dlaii^aniyi daughter, 117 , Icail of 
Desmond (Ltlr to Henry Vll, e 1489-9 jj, therle of Ormond ir deppute 
(Lltrs and Pprs , 1, p 382, IBos Lord Dacrc, 1521 — her Grace is 
requeste, F.lhs n 1 282, Archbp Cranmer 1536 — the Bus shop of Rome 
his power, Ellis 11 3 27, the Busshoppe of Rome his law^s, Ellis 111 3 25 , 
Macliyn — one ys ere ‘one his ear’, 64, the penter ys nam, 105, the Bishop 
of London and Coventre ys wiff, 229, Aschani, I’oxopliilus ' — on a man 
his tiptoes, 47, the Kinge his wisdome, 38, an other his hetles, 47, the King e 
his /hole, 50, EuphueS — Philantus his faith, 57, Fidus his hue, 277. 
Such phrases as for fesus Christ his sake are familiar m the Prayer Book 
Sir Tfios Smith, Republ Angl 1583, has the daulphin of Fraume his 
power, 19 A few examples from tlie seventeenth cenluiy must suffice to 
illustrate the sunival of this constiuction Dr Denton has Dr Read his 
treatise on wounds, Verney Pjjis , 1639, Edmund Verney, Verney Mem. 
II, p 130, has my lord Parsons his sonne, 1641, and Sir Raljili V has 
St James his House, Se.nse.'j 'Slesm. iii 236,1655 In these cases may 
be written as the most satisfactory way of inflecting words ending in -j 
and to avoid Parsonses, Jameses Lady Wcnfwortli has the Princ his 
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bunjing, but makes no difficulty about writing St Jamiti, 47. Lady 
Plyant in Congreve’s Double Dealer, 1693, says, ‘I am in such a twitter to 
read Mr Careless his letter Act iv, Sc 111 

When this construction was well established and recognized as con- 
taining the Pron hn, the process was extended to the Fem and the PI 
We get funo kir btdde, Euphues, 86 , Mrs Francis her manage. Lady 
Verncy, Verney Mem 11 378,1647, -mA you should translate Canterbury 
and Chillingworth their books into French, Dr Denton, Verney Mem 
II 222, 1645 


The Omission of the Possessive Suffix in JVbuns. 

In M E the suffix -es, -ys, A-c , is used commonly to inflect Nouns of 
all genders, but is sometimes omitted This occurs most frequently in 
the M E period — (a) after names ending in -r, such as Moses] {b) m old 
heminines like ladye, where the -e is a survival of a Fem Genitive suffix, 
ii) as a survival of old Weak Nouns whose Gen ended in -an, ME -en, 
hut which have lost the -n of the ending, (</) occasionally in old Nouns 
ending in -r, brother, fader. Set , which originally had no -es suffix 

All these cases of flexionless Possessives occur in the Modern period, 
and there are certain additional categories which arise, viz there is an 
extension of class (a) to wiords like A(irr(r), and there are other instances 
of omission which cannot be brought under any of the above classes 
We may summarize the classes of flcxionless Possessives as follows — 
The suflix IS often omitted — (a) in words ending in -a, where we now 
preserve it as a full syllabic [rzj, (b) before a word beginning with s- , 
(c) in old Feminines, of which we have now only a few survivals m 
stereotyped phrases — Lady Chapel, &c , (d) in groups, when we should 
inflect the last word of the gioup — the duke of Somtrset dowther (which 
sec below) , (f) in old -r woids — /ather, brother, &.C , (y) in other words 
where no special reason can be assigned 

It must be understood that in nearly all the above classes the inflected 
forms are more rrit|uent, but the examples of omissions arc sufficiently 
numerous to deserve recording Some of the examples might be classified 
under more than one head 

(a) Omission of Possessive Suffix in Words ending in -a. 

Siege of Rouen (c 1420), hors quarter, horse hedde, 18 , Marg Paston, 
my lord of Clarame man, 11 372 (this might fall Under (rf )) , Machyn, 
san! fames parke, if)6 , Ascham, horse feete, I ox 157, for conscienie sake, 
Scholern 63 , Webbe, i,>; 36 , Achilles I'ombt, 24, a horse necke, 85, Lord 
llurghlev, 1,386, ther Maslriss crymes, Bardon Ppi-' 43 

\Nnle AILc! [dz], where we either pronounce [iz], or omit the suffix 
altogether, as in bridge head. College gale, Pecok writes -is — collegis 
gate ] 

(b) Omission of Suffix before fiords beginning with B-. 

St Fditha, his sinvle sake, 382, for syniie sake, 813, my housbond 
seniiie. Will of | Buckland, Norihanis 1430, L D D 43 g, my wyff souk, 
VillofSii'r Lumberworth, L D f) 33 28,1451, Rohm Ldoode 

seruant, Tox 44, for earnest matter sak,, Tox for his country sake, 
'fox 94 for his pleasure sake, ibicl 94 fvi maner sake. Sell 68; Lady 
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Mary Gray (daughter of Duke of Suffolk), _/br god sake, Ellis ii. 2 310, 
1566; iheyounge kiTige stomacke,Y.\\\s u 3 147, 

1588; Will of Ralph Wooton, Bucks , 1533, my ffather and mother smiles. 
Line Dioc Docs. 159 20, Machyn, the quen syster, 63, a hosseai sune, 

1 2 1, master Godderyke sune, 258, in ys father stede, 258 (pernaps under (e)), 
Sir R L'Eslrange, Brevity sake, A Whipp, a Wliipp, 16(12 

(c) Omission of Suffix at the end of Old Feminine Nouns 

St Eduha, s^nt Wultnide soule, 3068, Dji Pet ok, modir tunge, 1 159, 
Shlllingford, oure lady belle, 94, Gieeory, Marv Mawdelyn Lryn, 103, 
Lord Berners, our lady day, i 105, Jllaty Maudlyn day, i 70 , Sir ) 
Paston Ewhelme my Lady Suffolk Place in Oxenforthe schyre, 111 33 , 
Bp Latimer, LlLy Ladye Elizabethe grace 117, Maclnn, the quvn giace, 
167, my Lade Elsabeth grace, 167, Lade Mat e grace, 30 (three limes), &c , 
&c , Lord Burghley, 1586, the Scotish Quene letter, Bardon PpiS 46, 
D Rogers to Burghley, the Scottis Quene cryme, ibid , p 47 Macliyn’s 
construction my lade grasys, &c , 37, is normal in omitting the suffix ol 
the first Noun, but as the second Noun is inflected the first might in ary 
case tend to be uninflected in this sentence Cavendish, L ol Wolse), 
our Lady mattens , Edmund Verney, our L^ady Day last, Veriuy Mem iv 
404, i688 = ‘Our Lady’s Day ’ (It may be mentioned that in E Mid- 
land Fern Nouns took the -j suffix m the Possess veiy early, cf pes 
ewenes canceler ‘this queen’s', Laud Chron 1123, written about 1154) 

(d) Omisiion of Suffix in Group Construction 

Marg Paston, my lorde of Clarance man (should possibly come under (n) 
as already indicated), Machyn, bishop of London palles, 204, the duke of 
Somerset dowther, 253 , Sir R Verney, my Lord of Essex Army, Vcinc) 
Mem 11 122. 1641 

(e) Omission of Suffix in old Words ending in -r. 

St Editha — his fader wyffe, 2 3 8 , 2 4 9 1 , Marg Paslon — 
hyr broder advice, 11 26 J he construclion, cited under {b), aboyc, may 
also be explained under the present heading — my ffatlur and mother soules, 
1533, Machyn — lys brodur horse, 22, zn ys father stede, 258, already 
Cited under (f) may equally well belong 10 the jircsent category , the 
same may be said of Lord Berners' by the father syde, i 18 1 , ‘ the father 
good will', John Alleyn, Alleyn Pprs 15, 159- 

(f) Omission of Suffix m other cases. 

St Editha — ^ heuene kynge, 395, may perhaps be due to the analogy of 
an old W’cak N — O E heofon itself is otcasinnally weak in L O F- , and 
this may well be due to the analogy of eorpe , Will of j Bucklanc' 1450, 
Northants, Richard Clavell vyff, L D l 3 44 7, Will of R Astbroke, 
Bucks, r534, the sayde Witlyam Astbioke chyldien L D D 169 2 , Lord 
Hastings, c 1470, my brother Roat assent and agrement, Paslon Lttrs 111 
108, Cr ofDukeol York — LJenry \]ynslcnu horse, i494, Maebyn — the 
kyng grace, 77, my lord cardenall comwvng, 77, the bucher wy ff, 8, a shreyff 
wyff, 22, a prest wyff, 32 Thus Lord Sackville — the Cardinall use. 
Letter, Appendix to Wks , p xxxiii T hos I.,ever’s Sermons — the harle 
bloud, 125 , this may be a suivivaJ of the old Weak Gen herten — herte, it is 

^ Hio cuiiEliuctioii IS comnioD 111 MiJJlc Eiigliih 
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also an old Fcm , Cavendish also has my hart Mode, 251 Lady Wentworth 
writes my sister Baithurst offer, 43, and Peter Wentworth, a parson 
Widdoe, 85 lAdy B Harley, 2 (1625), hn grandfather loue 

The Inflexion of Qroups 

Such constructions as the King of Fnglands power, the Bishop of 
Worcester's palace, and so on are thoroughly established in the best 
colloquial and literary usage, and in the former there is practically no 
limit to the length of the group which the genius of the language permits 
to be inflected as a whole, by the addition ol the suffix to the last element. 
While the evidence shows that this construction was used in the fif- 
teenth century, there appears to have been, for a long Lime, a feeling that 
It was inelegant, and various devices arc employed to avoid it. The 
usual M E type of construction is well Tepresented by the title of the 
well known song — The Baibf 's daughter of Islington, and this form 
survives here and there , for instance, Clrcgory writes the diihys daughter of 
Not thefolke, r40 , Lord Berners — thekynges daughter of Lnglande, 1319, 
even when two nouns are in apposition, as m Lord Neiilks wife, the 
mllexion of the second m this order is sometimes avoided , thus Gregory 
writes the T.ordys wyffe Nevyle, 140, and Machvn — Master Godderyke 
sune the goldsmith, 258, instead of — Godderyke the goldsmiths sune A 
Luiious construcUon occurs in a letter of Iltnry V, 1418 — a man of the 
Dues of Orhante, Tills 1 i 1 

Another slight modification is to write -is or Azr instead of the ordinary 
Possess suEhx — t g my lord of Excel? e is ienantis, Shillmgford, 44 (cf 
p 315, above) In Cavendish, Life ofWolsev, the abbots of Westmin- 
ster, rgp, IS used absolutely I.astl) , the suflit is sometimes omitted 
allogcllitr, although the woid-order is the same as though it were 
pit sent 'This has already been illustrated under (1/) above The 
following early examplt s ol group inflexion arc confined to cases where 
the suffix occurs joined to the 1 i>t word o! the gioup which it inflects 

St Fditha— /e rr/f ^ Hyitonr\ wyf, 149, Ci of Duke of York — Sett 
in like maner as therle off Suffolkis, 396 , Keep of Calh of Ar — the 
Arche bii/wppe of Cantt ehurvi l'crge,the Attn! of Westmynsters barge, 405, 
Si ol Irel (St Pprs Htn Vllf, in) — Mr Erie of Kyldares sonnes, p 24, 
1915 , Bulmer (Ltir )--niy 1 orde of Bichemoundei Affairs, my Lorde oj 
Riihnmmds landes. Lilts 111 2 122, 124, If, 27 , Latimer — Ladye Maryes 
grace, Sirm 117, our hotyc father of Romes eares, 107 , Machyn — my 
lord ot Can/erberes phisse, 49, Q I'liz.ilirlh (Letter, Iff3 ) — rny Lorde of 
Bedfords mynde, Ellis 11 2 2 ' 1 , Lord Berners — the Kynge of Englandes 
homage, 1 78, the Lorde of Mannrs quarrell, i 254, Sit Gaultier of 
Alannes fader, \ 254 the Kyng of Englandes daughter , i 319, Cavendish, 
L ol Wolse ) — Eyng Htrre the Vlllths sister,’] s, avenst the kyng and my 
lords commyng, 8i, my 1 ard of Shrnt'sburyes servaunls, 215; Sir Thos. 
Smith, Rcjiubl Angl — King Richard? ihe seconder time, \y\,Kmg Henrie 
the c,ghis time, 104, King Her.rie the thirds time, 123, in T S.’s 
Letters — the duke de Alontpenciers son, J.llis 11 3 13 A hundred 

years later we find in Aubrey’s Lives — ‘He (Bp Wilkins) was one of 
Seth Lord Bishop of Sai um r most intimate friends ' , 11 301 
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Strong Plurals : in &c 

The great majority of nouns in English take an -i- suBix in the 
Plural The old so-called strojig suffix is generally ’written -es by good 

scribes in London documents of Chaucer's day Throughout the fif- 
teenth century, however, the form -y^ or -is, originally apparently chiellv 
characteristic of Eastern texts, becomes more and more common, not 
only in documents of all kinds written in the Eastern countits, hut also 
in those from more ivesterly areas Before the end of this century -ys is 
frequently written in London official and other documents At the present 
time the vowel of the suffix is lost except after words ending in -j, -sh, 
and in these cases the Plural ending in Received Standard is [iz], so 
that although we write fishes, asses, causes, bridges, we pronounce [lijiz, asrz, 
kaziz, bridziz] Theie can be no doubt that this pronunciation of this suffix 
is the direct descendant of the forms written -ys, Stc , in the fifteenth 
century, and it is, to my mind, quite certain that not only in Received 
Standard but in many Regional dialects this pronunciation has obtained 
for not much less than 500 years Some years ago the question was 
raised whether this present-day pronunciation, and the fact that Caxton 
often wntes -ys in the Plural, were not proofs that Literary English and 
Standard Spoken Engli.sh were both influenced by what was called 
the ‘Oxford type’ of English, that is, by a more westerly type, as 
opposed to the usual East Midland character which, on the whole, 
dominates the Literary and the Sjiokeii language Here was indeed 
a very pretty mare's nest, which a|i|iarent1y arosi chiefly because it was 
noticed that Bistiop Perok, in his Repressor (1449) and other woiks, 
makes copious use of the -yr form Where the 1 ishop got his suffix is 
another story, but it is quite ctrtain llial it is mou characteristic of the 
East than of the West In the latter area a vi ry common form of the 
ending is -ux, but even so definitely Regional a dialect as that of 
St Editha (Wills), written about thirty ytais before the Repressor, ofiem 
uses -ys, which form -w'as rapidly becoming common both East and 
West. It IS rather doubtful how far wt can take the spelling -yi, -es, &e., 
seriously in the fifteenth century as lejircsentmg a syllable, except after 
words ending in the consonants aliove mentioned We may be certain, 
however, that U was at least pronounced as a syllable in those cases 
where »e now so pronounce it, and if we hnd cauns wiiLlen, it is reason- 
able to sujipose that a pronunciation identical with our own, so far as the 
suffix IS concerned, is intended It is piobable th.it -ys was pronounced 
as a syllable in poetry long after it was lost in colloquial speech, as we 
sill! pionouncc Prets and P P’s in -td [id] Cf IJnrclcve’s rhyme — 
Tverbys — /a, Reg ofPr ^77,278, and Sjienscr’s ' '1 hen her embracing 
twixt her az'zvzj' twaine F Q Bk VI xii icy In the London area -zj was the 
traditional spelling, and when the scribes depart from this it must mean 
something If a scribe often, or even usually, writes -es, but occasionally 
-ys, we are, I think, justified in believing that in the former case he is 
merely (ollowing tradition, but that in the latter he is recording the usual 
pronunciation In the sixteenth century it is certain that the vowel of 
the suffix was only pronounced where we now pronounce it, and while 
-fj had, strangely enough, become the orthodox printers' spelling, more 

Y 
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and more adhered lo by educated wniers, there are enough divergencies 
from the convention, and just in those words where the vowel of the 
sufhx uiflj pronounced, to show what the pronunciation was in such cases 
It 13 immaterial that most writers use the spelling -er , that was natural, 
and tells us nothing as lo the pronunciation What is significant is that 
So many also write -yr 

In the fifieenth century, among Western writers who have forms in ys 
are St Editha, Bislinji Petok, Slnllingford, and we may, if we please, 
include Fortescue, although liis dialect has very few Regional character- 
istics Among the specifically Eastern wrileis we have Palladius, the 
Bury Wills, the Paslons, the Cclys, and the Sudolk Londoner, Gregory 
'Phis list prct'3’ well disposes ol the ‘Oxford ’mvth Coming to less 
markedly piiuiiuial documents, all the more or less official records in 
Letters and I’apers, vol i, occasionally write -y? , so do the Book of 
Quintessence, Cajigrave, Caxion, and the Rcwle of Sustr Men Caxton’s 
eApfntis, and the Rewle's Tfrsis, mrss 7 s, are sigiiificanl 

Pasiiinc to the sixteenth century, a very large number of books and 
private Icttcis, &(. , write ys 1 mention a lew ol these souices, quoting 
only forms in which the vowel of tlie suffix was unquestionably pro- 
nounced, although many other instances of the spelling occur In jirmted 
books the foirn -ns becomes more and more fixed as the cintury goes on ; 
the occasional departures, both here and in private documents, are therefore 
the mnrt notetvoitin 

'I lie form yi oiturs in all the following — 7 lyol’s Gouernour — hoi sis, 
phsci’’, 1'ersis, siihfiiessis , Fate, Letter in P llis i; l 1513 — hos/a^'is, 
itiusis , LordBcrnirs — ch,irgtt, Cranmer (la Iters) — Datpis , Cavendish, 
I^ifc of Wnlsev — rrossit , (,) c fiz.ibt'tli— /i/ac/iju, rci/jij , 

Macliyri — horns, irinuhvs, lorchys , Gabr llaivey's Lttrs — iiiusis, 
coursis 

The various wri'ers in \'t riiev Papers and Vcriiev Mem sorriciimcs 
write* -ir — 1 g iilis Pullcnci, nrfiis, 1039 I ally Wiiilwultli wiltcs 
g/assis, onrigix ic ((Jn ihij ^uf/ix see aho pp 2119-70 ) 

I’or the cxieiisioii of the -rs PI sufliv to word-, of other ty'pes cl p 322 


Weak riurals . in -en 

This cl iss of Pis , once very larei , has shiuiik m piesent-day English 
almost to the vanishing jioiiil, the only suivivor hi 111^ i^eii Bnthrcn 
and thildrcn fall umlt 1 the Iiiepiifiars, which see jqc 32 3-4 b^low 

In M h a considciable txnnsion of the -tn sufhx it ok plate, notably 
in the dialetls ol the bovith and boulli-East, bm to some txtent also in 
the Midlands See a brief actoinn ol the M I" ccuuliliuiis in inv Short 
Hut 0/ Ftigluh, ^112 A fairly large iitinibcr of Weak I'ls still 
survive in the lillieiiti' and sixtfinlh ciniurws, and they are not torilincd 
to piovincial wrilcrs, though tin se fiau the lar.ir share of them The 
following list shows the princijial 7 ’lurals of this type, with icferences to 
the writers, or works in which they are found At the present time, 
frimrosen, housen may be heard in jirovincial dialetls, and I have even 
heard foxen from an old woman in a Berkshire village 
Jlondcn, lJoni.ori ‘hands', bi Editha 
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fon ‘ foes Si Eilitha 
knm ‘ knees St. Edilha. 
appullon ‘apples'. Si Edilha 

ryen, 4 cc , ‘ eyes ’ — hynon, St Editha , eghcn evo/i, Palladius , yi-en, 
S of Rouen, tjen, Pecok , yjen, Sustr Men , (yi», C’axlon , iy«, fyf/i. 
Lord Berners, nw, Lord Buekhuist 

/rfin ‘trees’, Pallad , Lord Buckhuist, Induction 2, rh)nies gntn — 
bttn 

oxen, Pallad , Pecok, Gregor), Ac, Ac., exon, Palladius 
eldron ‘ parents Pall. 

Jiecn ‘ fleas Pall 
cleen ' claws ', Pall. 
sireen ‘ straws ’, Pall 

iyn{e), &c , ' cows Pecok, kyn , Gregory, kyne , Ca\ton, kyen, kene , 
Lord Berners, iyen , Latimer, kyne 
bothtn ' booths ’, Shillingford, 12 

' shoes Marg Paston, 11 125 , Gregory , rAonr ; Caxlon , Wilson, 
Elyot, Gabr Harvey, Lttrs 

. 4 // .Sozii/en (College), Elyot's Will, 1 310, R. Laylun, 1^3^,, Ellis 11. 
a 60 — All Sowllen College 

Al Sawlyn (day), Shillingford, 17 

Al Hdhiyn, Ac , Shillingford, 16. Al Haluynyruen , Susir Mi n 86 19 
109 8 — alle Hdlwyn , Ord. of Worcester — alle halowen day, 397, 1467, 
Lttrs. and Pprs 1 55 — AlhaUnt'enlyde (Instr to NorlhumLi /, 14H3, 

Cavendish, L of Wnisej' — Allhalofuiay , 222, Hal'hatondav 225 

//tfr/ren ' houses ', Bury W'llls — alme\se how yn, iia fiC"y), Aschiiii, 
Toxnpliilus, 1 121 

Hosyn ‘ hose Caxton , Cavendi'h L of Wolsey, 88 
Horson ‘ horses Cely Papers, 67 
/’ei/ron ‘ pease Whison, 33, Gabr Haney, Lttrs 124 
.f’a.'era ‘ ew es W of J Buikland Line Dior Dols 42 143 (North- 
ants, 1450) 

Aachen ‘ashes’, Bk of Quint 8, Ac , Hoccleve — tuhrn, Reg of Pr 
2S7 


Invanables Nouna without BuiUx in Plural. 

This class IS represented in prescni-day Pii^jlnh h; she p, deer, and 
these words belonged in OL to a large class ol Neiilers, which, Ining 
long moiiosyllabli s, had no suffix in the Nom and Aci PI Many ol 
theae words pieserved this charai tciistic in M E , some pr.iLticall, uni 
versally, some occasionally, in ceitain di.ilecls, but more weie swe[it into 
the large class ol Pis in -es Wiih this type, however, wcie commonly 
associated, in Middle and Modern Enghsh, words expiessing numbe , 
w Light, measure, time, and mass, also ceilun naini s of annuals Of the 
words thus unmflected in the PI some were ong’iiil uiimfleittd Neuters, 
while Olliers belonged to olhei classes Sheep, deo , and swine may l>e 
omitted from the list, as these forms ate universal and still survive We 
may, howevei, note in passing that Machyn has several reniaikable Pis 
m -j, including teZ/cj- ‘ veals ’, ii, swines, ii, and one or two others 
recoidcd elsewhere (p 322) 
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y^ar. Fnrtfsciie — 7'iiytre-, Shillin^fortl, 6B, 69, CaMon — syxt sroie 
j't'rr, Jason, -\f> , Sir Thos Smith — xxy yrre o/d. Rep 120; Edm 
Vcrney--2 yrerf, V Mem 11 13^, i()4i 
H'lnfer Wilson — thirtie winter^ 1B6 

Fuot I’allad — sn'rn fo/e , Sliillingrord — ix fate long, 85, Gregory, 
Cavendish, L of Wolsty — xv foote thyke, 8 
Finger Pallad — sex Jyngre thuke 
Fathom Gregory — tuj fethem 
Mile Lord Berners — xxtii Englisshe mylc, \ 491, 

Matk Fortcbcue — an c marke 

Pound Wilson — three thousand pounde ^ I,aUmcr — Lpounde; Lady 
Wentworth — three hundred thousand pound 

Shilling Lady Wentworth — tm shilling a pound, fifly shilling a 
fhnldren, 62 

Sturgeon Machyn, ri 

Lamb Will of W Wolhcde, Ducks, 1533— ly lamhe, L D D 153 

16 

H01U Shillingforcl, 5, Cr Duke of York; Lord Dcrners— a 
Aor j? (= soldiers here), 1 77, Cavendish, L of Wolscy— 71 of the beste 
horse, 285 

Apple Euphnes— /e lung foith apple, 113 No doubt used collect- 
ivelv 

Jhtng fjrepory alle thing! , Lord Berners — to love god 0/^ whome we 
have alt Ihinge, 11 190 

Thank (t I'li/aheth — the two genhlnien 1 trust \hal receave your 
thanke, Lurs to J VJ, tn; 

Lady W'cntnoith has this hvoe last paste, and ten wax candle The 
former word (ierlia|is owes Us uninfleeted form to the consonantal com- 
liination— [lossihiv Lady W even pronounced it without the final -/ (cf 
r 303)— lilt lattii iniy he used tcilleclively, rcfeiiing to a bundle or group 
of randies 

A ( urious inslanrc of an uninfleeted PI afti r the word pair is a pagre 0/ 
coberd ‘cupboards', in the Will of R Bradley, Leicestershiie, ntaa 
L D. D lOr 75 

Exoeptional Plurals in -s. 

I have noted the following exctfiLinnal use of the -j suflix 

hosys (instead of hosen, hosyn). Will of Sir Thos Cumin rworlh, Lines , 
I45'.LD D 31 2 3 , /o/f J ■ fei t ’ Palladius, 6 200 Marhyn — niottuns 
' sheep ’(cf also Pope— )2rf//fj ‘lalves’, u swnie\. 11, samons, ii, ees 
eyes , 204 1 his form is usualH weak Sir Eilni Verney in 1639, 

actually wines in spight of our ieeths, Virnev Pprs 244 

The word ruhes, now taken as a PI (liaung no Sing ), is in reality the 
Fretirh mkesse Bp Pccok inflects it regularly m ihe PI —ricchissis 
1 2grt, 297 

The Change of/ to v before the Suffix of the PosBesBive 
and of the Plural 

At the present lime we do not make this change in the Possess Sing, 
except in the phrases calves head, calre' s joot,\>'a\. sa} calf s, wife's, wolf's. 
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&c On the other hand, we pronounce the voiced ending-, and express it 
in the spelling, in the Plurals, loaves, wives, wolves, calves, &c , and usage 
vanes in roofs, while in the PI of hoof, hooves is felt as archaic and more 
suited to poetry (cf Lady of Shalott) than to colloquial speech- There 
IS no historical reason for the distinction between the Possess Sing and 
the Plural In O E voiceless open consonants (r,/;/) were loiced lietween 
vowels, so that normally all inflected cases, Sing and PI , of the above words 
would have which in the Possess Sing and in the PI would produce the 
forms fwttlvz, kdvz, wizivz], Ac , when the vowel of the sufFix disappeared, 
and left -vs in contiguity Our usage now has generalized the f for the 
whole Singular and v for the Plural, apart from those words where the 
Singular type has been extended to the Plural as well 

This is convenient and provides descriptive grammarians with their 
rule that ‘ words ending in -f form their Plural in -ves ’ The habit was 
by no means fixed, however, in the hfieenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
the examples show that some speakers generalized f everywhere, both 
Sing and PI, while others adhered to the ancient practice of voicing 
the f in the Possess Sing and in the Plural alike. A few examples will 
suffice to show how unsettled was the usage 

Plurals in -f(e)8 

Lord Berners, wifes, 1 352 (but lyves, i 35(1, wyves, i 404), Elyot, 
wolfes, 1 22, lyfes, 1. no, our selfes, 1 138, Machyn, heyfes 'beeves’, 
II, wyeffes, 74, Mac'iyn also writes a-lyffe 'alive', 75, Cavendish, lyfs, 
.156, seifs, passim, beafes, 97, Ph Henslow, wifes, Alleyn Mem 29, 1593, 
Lad) Vernev, wifes, Verney Mem 11 271, 1647 

On the other hand, the voiced type is the more usual, and Shillingford 
includes under it the French word strife, ol which he has a PI form 
sityves, 98 

Possesiive Singular in -T(e)B. 

Marg Paston, II 3f)'5, Wilson, i/in/rj-, 56, 206, Q Khz^beth, your 

hues penllfm^ ),Lttrs lo James VI, 71, F-Uphues, u'o/z/rj, 322, Shakespeare 
(First Fol ), wiues. Merry Wives, iv 15 1 lie form of tyue in Lord Lovel’s 

Will, 1455, L D D 8 4, 14, may be considered either as the survival of 
an inflcctid form (alter of), or at least as based on the analogy of the 
inflected forms 


Irregular Plurals 

Under this head we include children, brethien, and several other Pis of 
the same kind which are still found in Larlv Modern 

Children is remarkable for having bolh ihe PI -r- suffix — O E itldru, 
M E childi e — and the weak PI suffix -m Brethren has a mutated vowel 
in the base and the weak PI suffix Several other words, mostly old 
Neuters, show in M E a PI suffix -ren that is a combination of the old 
-ru suffix, with the addition of -en Such are OE lamb — lambru, M E 
lambre, lambren , O E calf — calfru, M E calfre, calfren , O E ieg 
‘ egg PI igru, M E etre, eirsn 

The group ol words expressing family relationships, O E fibdtr, mador, 
bropor, s',w)ustor, dohfor, all favour PI forms in -en in the South in M E 
The weak sustren survives, as we shall see, well into the sixteenth century, 
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A few examples are given to illustrate the variety of usage with regard 
to some of these Pis in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 

ML e>rf7j, &c , ‘ eggs ’ , Palladius, eyron , Rewle Suitr Men , girin, 
86 31, Bk of Quint., eyrin, 4, Caxton, in the well-known Preface 
to the Aentiil, uses eyrm to illustrate that this archaic form was still in use, 
but the London innkeeper in the stoiy did not understand what was 
wanted until e^'g\s weie asked for Gregorv has 

■Sn/ren, &c St IL'luha, ii/r/rirn , Kewle Sustr Men sustryn, -in, 105 
27, &c {sus/ris IS the more Ircquent formj , Pecok, sistren; \\Slson, 
lis/erne 

Iheihrtn St 'E.Awh’i, bftthfrm \ Ve.caV, bre/heryn , Gregory, , 

Fortesiue, braihttyn, 137 , Eliot, hrethern, (aou 100, brtdtrn, E 's Will, 
113, IJcrncrs, irf/AifrTif , Laliiner, brelherm , Machyn, bredurne , Wilson, 
breibernt , Caiinclish, breihernr 

Childun Chddtrtn, thilderyn, St Eiiitha, Pecok, Fortescue, tc ; 
Mactivn, F iiphucs, chyh/ftne thtlderne , Eliot’s Will, childre, which is 
a survival ol (he O L an 1 !\I E forms, Coverdale has a Ocn PI childers, 
and I'dw VI F r t P H his childers children in the Marriage Service 
The spelling J ildii doubtless stands lor [ijildr] 

The f iihi r rari I'i i/r’v/ron ‘ d lui^ljkrs ' oi curs in Si Edilha. Thisshows 
mutauon of the lowcl (M E dehur f, and the Wk -en. 

II 

AnjFcTivES 

The inflexion of Adjectives, as regards case, has disappeared by the 
1)1 I'lnning of the fiflceiith century, 01, if it survives in poetry here and 
till u‘ lor the s.ile ol the mvtie, it niu t be regarded as archaic 

A heliii’d fjiimnc I’l 01. curs in ihe jphrase God our abler Creatour 
from a Icttci of Re liiiil 111 to |aines HI of Scotland, Ltlrs and Pprs 1, 
p ,33, wlicie aVu rcplcsciUS Mil allre, sometimes written alder, O.E 
allra 

French PluralB 

The addition of -r to the PI of Ailjvctivf s, on the French model, which 
IS rare in ^1 1 , llmu^li there are a few mslanccs in Chaucer (cf Short 
///i/ of I.nc , § 3 1 ')) In the fit Leiilli ciiitiirv I hive found a not incon- 
Mihiahii iiiin.liei ol these I’liirds, ctmlli ni legil ind official documents, 
^oine of ill' UilliivMiig are ci rl iinU inoie or h ss tei hn-t al (legal) phrases, 
and are pii sun ibly l iken siriiLlit lioni I rciidi hgil Jocumenls Others, 
ag.iin, lie iiul to be csjihiiii' i in ihis vav Appiniuly ihe usage was 
esiendtd hum the legal cUlI cs bi cerum wriuis, with a view to S])ecial 
• kgancp ind corruliiC'S li will be obscued tliat the inflected Adj 
u^lllll^ fulhius the Noun, as in Fiincii, tbougii th's is not always the case. 
Wt niiv, 1 ll,,i,k, rigiul iliisc -j PlimK as ihe result of a lilLrary whim 
dhf)' tan liinllv h ivt had a real l^I^Llnce in uttered speech The cases 
1 have noted are — 

I'aHadius, J.i'di-n cltvne\, g 220 Shillingford, Ic'tcrs patniz, 77, 
13! (hull dot unii, iiiS ' , 33 dl ot S,r Fl'os Cuintierworth fLincs , 14,31) 
fris'cs tu /. I' Lull Dor Uol-- ; 33. JLv'i Su Ir 131-11 Minul} n 
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prouincialhs, 117 36, godt mantris and honesits, loi 14, ceriames 

wommen, loi 12, griuousis trespas^is, loi 34, deuoivJfS handr/iit_) dents, 
g8- i, It of the most demures and uiise sisiris, go 26, it sistris vise, sad, and 
verluouses of the Couent. 92 13, massis conuentuales , no \f>, at J>e seeunde 
euynsonges of fesiis doublis, 114 \^,festis stmphs or lasse be po festis mhich 
be nat dowbles, 1 13 33, half doubles, no 5, Sir John bortescue, 

Lordes of the lande both spintuelhs and temporelles, 145, privahs personis, 
147, E of Salisbur}’, "the kings moste noblez lettrez’. Past Lllrs 1 421 
(1458), Reg of Godstow, diumts serunes, 18, C axlon, yong children 
maslts, Jason 86 3 , Instructions to Lord Montjoie, Lordes spintuelx 
and temporelx, Lttrs and Pprs 1 12 (1483), Cr of Knight ol Bath, 
lettres missives, Lttrs and Pprs 388, yro/t'r (‘ jousts ') roiizii/-r, 397 , Will 
of Lord Level, heires males. Line Dioc Docs 82 24, 27 (1455)1 I'i‘>h 
Documents, Lordes spiritueh and temporels, Lttrs and Pjirs 1 379 and 38 1 
(f 1489-93), Lord liesneis, letters patents, i fir , Sir TliOi Elj'ot’s Will, 
heires males, 314 Note that while J'l has such constructions as beastts 
sauage, 1 22, aetts martial, 37, spirihs vitall, 169, &i , he omits the -j 
except in the instance cited. Queen Elizabeth has clirnslz days ‘ clearest 
Transl 19 ' 

The Forma of the Comparative and Superlative. 

This IS the main centre cif iiitircst, so far as Ailjcclivi s arc concerned, 
in the Modem Period The chief points to be lonsidcred an (i) com- 
paratnes wnh vowel shoileii<d by .1 M ?' process before the suffix -re, 
when the Positive ends in a consonant , t! is shrnened vowel is sometimes 
extended by analogy to the Siipcrlatisc , where it could not normally 
develop, and even to the Positive , (2) the '’iiviv,il of Comp and Superl 
lorms with mutated vowel , (3) llic ph onasne use of more and most before 
Atlj alieady iiillected respectively with the Couip or Superl suffixes; 
(4) certain iiregulaiuies consisting either in the use ol an entirely new 
form, cf badder under 4, bt low, or in the adihlinn of the Comparative 
or Superlative suffixes to words whii-li we should not now thus inflect, 
liicTcrnng rather to prefix more, mo t 

Survival of Comparatives with Shortened Vowels 
Gretler ‘ greater PallacUus Sliillinglurd, 1 i , p'ortesc up, i 22 , C.regory, 
277, Caxlon, Jason 16 33 'I he Superl foim (-rj-/) is found m 

Fortescue, 119, &c , Giegorv, 115, Jiil Heriicrs and Machjn 'I he 
Positive grt//[e) occurs in bortiscue, 121 , Gregory, Hj , Machj n, passim 
Depper 'deeper', Palladius 52 2J9. sonner ‘ i-ooiier ', Pall. 83 115, 
swettei ‘ sweeter Pall 84 644 , lue/tisl, in Pecok, 1 67 

Uttriit Pecok, Cixton, Jai-on 71 ii The jiosnive of this word is m 
reality a Comparative- O E uie, with a Comp suffix added 

Survivals of Mutated Comparatives and Supeilativcs 
The only suniving nitmbtrs of this class at the piestnl linif aie elder, 
etdeit, which are no longer u^id, as lornierlj, as ihe Comp and Super' of 
old, but in a special way, apjihtd only to the itienibcrs ol a lamily, society, 
or group 

' riiL fullrnvirig ,iilrliti(jii il (x.iin|ili'- of I'l 'Vilj iiiav la noli it ill lioiii 
I'lston litlLi'. — iiittrwv jni/iifib v iioit tt ->101 tlilt n/iofi Will I'l tun 1 ttl 
114 10) [// r. r <.( s /ii 1 von 1 l.illlilg s f't ti I ion, 1 (0 ( 1 4 J4 J 
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Pecok hae tcldir dates ‘former days i 107 , Palladius, elder ‘older , 
38 760 , elder as an ordinary Comp of old occurs in i 579 in 'E K s’ 
Ipislle Dedicatory to the Shepherds’ Calendar, and a little later in 
Euphues, 208 — ‘You are too )Oung, and were 3'ou elder ’ In Con- 
greve's Way 0/ the World (1700) the phrase occurs, ‘ 1 suppose this Deed 
m ly bear an elder Date than what’, &c , Act v. Sc xiii 

Of the other words formerly mutated in Comparison, long and strong 
appear to be the only survivors in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
unless we include Gregory’s grytter, 227 (O E grietra), but this is much 
more probably to be explained otherwise (p 212) 

The Comp strenger 15 found in Pecok, 1 46 , Jul. Berners (Adv , the 
Adjective IS stronger) , Lord Berners, 1 84 "The Superl strengest I have 
lountl in Caxtnn, Jason 70 7 and 26 Lenger is found, Maig Pastoti, 

1 176, Sustr Men 93 29, Gregory, 233, Lord Berners, 1 310 (-flr, 
Adv), Latimer, 72, Lord Kdw Howard, Ellis 11 i 215(1513), Ascham, 
1 ox 64, Gahr Harvey, Lttrs 20 Lengest I have noted, Palladius, 
88 77a, Pecok, 1 133, Marg Paslon, 1 250 

Use of More and Most before Comperetive end 
Superlative Forma 

Everyone knows Shakespeare’s 'most unkuidest tut of all’, Jul. Caesar, 
Act III Sc 11 The following are a few examples from works written 
hi lore and uji to Shakespeare s lime 

Comparativea — more ( 5 fr/(r, Gregory, 200, Monk ofEvesham (1482), 
more worthior 47, more surer 56, more gladder loi , mere larger, Jul Ber- 
ner.?, moregrelkr Caxlon , Jason 63 30, more stronger, LordBerners, l 59, 
the more fnsher, \h\A 1 295, more dii/genter, La.i]mer, ^2 ) the more fitter, 
Eupliucs 87 more sunj ter , 152 

buporlativea — pe most streytest, Shilhngford, 9 , the most best wyse, 
ibid 18, the most gentellyst, Gregory, 200, most party tyste, ibid 230, most 
strengest, Caxton, Jason 70 7, mooste byttyrste, Mnk of Ev 43, moost 
hardest, Jul llernrrs , moost nerest and secrettest. Lord Berners, 1 27, 

moott outrage oust ptofle, ibid 1 211, moOst ungraryoust of all 

Dnden, in his Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of the Last Age, says — 
‘ 1 think few of our present writers would have left behind them such 
a line as ihis — " Contain y/our spirits in more stricter bounds ” But that 
gross way of two comparatives was then ordinary, and, therefore, more 
pardonable in Jonson '■ 

VariouB FoouliantieH and Irrepulantiea of Comparison. 

The most remarkable ’ irregularity’ m Comparison which I have found 
15 perhaps badder, in Lily’s Euphues of all books The passage in which 
It occurs IS worth quoting for various reasons It is typically Euphuistic 
in characlcr, it is interesting as giving Lyly's opinion concerning a famous 
seat ol learning, and the context seems to explain why the author took 
such a liberty with English graininar. 

The passage occurs in ilie message ‘To my vene good friends the 
Genilemen Schollers ol O.xford ’, at the end of the first part of Euphues 
■ The Estritch that laketh the greatest pride in her feathers, picketh 

* Noti \iu would have dealt moie lu Ilis with , i 5 cc Nick Arris (ibS/)- 
\ Mi^ni in 
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some of ihe worst out, and burnelh them there is no tree but hath some 
blast, no countenance but lialh some blemish .ind shall Oxford then be 
blamelesse ? I wish it were so, but I cannot think it is so But as it is it 
may be better, and were it badder, it is not the worst.' 

‘ I thinke there are fewe UniucrsitiLs tliat haue Icsse f.iultes then Oxford, 
many that haue more, none but haue some , p 208 

h)iy could not resist the .illiteration and assonance of better and badder 
Pecok preserves rathii with its original force as the C omparalive ol 
rath ' early’, and contrasts it with lalir i Q4. Lord Berners has the old 
Superl yrma/ ‘ farthest ’, the vowtl of which has muLalioii Elyot uses 
moos/ in the old Adjectival sense of 'greatest' — bir moost disiotnfoj h , 
2 147. Latimer uses -lye as a livin'^ Adjectival suHix — byshoplyt duties 
and wordes, 25, unscripterlye, 48 Far into the seventeenth century many 
words which we shouki not now inflect ajipiar with the Comp and 
Superl suffixes I give only a very lew examjiks among many O/emst 
Pecok, 1 77, greuouur, Latimer, 191 :ri//inpii, Ascii iin, Scholcm aj , 
delicatal, Euphues, 315, naturalest. Sir riio-' Small, Rcji 1 , pm itritti 
Gahr Ilaivev’s Lttis 137, umyraiefulV st, Otwav’s Fiiciidship in Love 
A few more Superlative suffixc'' to words ol this kind will be found on 
p 282 to illustrate the loss of the vowel 

III 

Personai Pronouns 

The Fereonal Pronouns in the Plural. 

The Old English Personal Pronouns htt, hnra, luom appear in M F 
in the South and a great part of the Midlands as hi, here, hem, Stc In 
the London dialect these forms are gradu.illi ousted by the forms, of 
Scandinavian origin, /fv, }>eir, peim, Slc , winch get into this dialci t from 
the North through the Fast hlidl.uuls 

'Fhe Nom hii is the first to gig and is not found aflrr the time of 
Davie Chaucer, his contemporaiit s, and followers invariably write P>ii, 
}>ey, thei, they, 4 c Some piovmcial works like St Editha still preserve 
the archaic hee, hoe There is nothing inoie to he said aliout the strong 
forms of the Nom after the first quarter of ihe fourteenth ci nlury 
The weak forms will be discussid later 

The mxl of the h- forms to disajijic ar is her(e), and I know no 
examples of it alter the third quarter tif the fifteciuh century, ixiijit m 
the Nut-brown Maid, c i goo, and in Surrey I he Ih- (orms do not appear 
in the London dialect belorc the filteenth century, and they seem to come 
in rather reluctantly and very giadually duimg tins century, generally 
accompanied by the older forms Ixcepi, liowivcr, as occasional, 
probably deliberate, archaisms, the old Possess ha may be said to dis- 
appear from literature by the end of the hflcentli century. 

The history of hem is rather cuiious It survives in constant use 
among nearly all writers during the fifteenth century, often alongside 
the ih- form I have not noted any sixteenth-century example of it m 
the comparatively humerous documents I have examined until quite 
at the end of the century It reappears, however, in Marslon and 
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Chapman ea,rly in the seventeenth century, and in the form ’em 
occur"!, though sparingly, in the Vcrncy Mem towards the end of the 
seventfenth century, where the apostrophe shows that already it was 
thought to be a weakened form of Ihem During the eighteenth century 
'em liecomcs fairly frequent in printed books, and it is in common use 
to-day as [am] It is rather diRicuk to explain the absence of such forms 
as hem or em in the sixteenth century, since the frequency at a later 
period stems to show that, at any rate, the weak form without the aspi- 
rate must have survived throughout The explanation must be that em, 
though commonly used, was felt, as now, to be merely a form of them 

Survivals ^here, 

Hoccleve, here, hir , Lydgate, her, here 

St Editha, hure, here, Audelay, here, Bokenam, hyr, here (and 
Iher) , Constable of D>nevor Castle, her, har , Bp Ptiok, her, Sir 
J Fortescue, her (otcasionalh , usually ihuir) , hlarp Paston, her, 
passim (and ther)’ Rewie Sustr Men , her, here , Bk of Quintessence, 
her (and /rr) , Ord of Wortesier, hur (and ther) , Engl Reg of 
Gcjdstow, her (and more rarely their) , I'-ngl Reg of Oeney, here (and 
t'leie, /’ere), Gregoi j , hir here (and there rarel)), Laxton, Jason, 
her (rarely, generally their) , Nut-brown Maid, her, line 6 

1 have noted one certain examjile of her ‘ iheir ' in Surrey’s poems, Tottel, 
p 24 Oilur cases art very doubtful An undoubted txainple of he/ 
in Iri'e colloquial use is pointed out by Mr (Jrton of Merton College, in 
Machyn 14 i, — 'and after to Arr plasse, and they, ifec ' 

Mr Ilenn Bradley, howiver, in Stiiihe~/ieare' r mentions the 

folloiMiip utuloiib cd examples ol Arr Hen VI, Pt J, 1 1 83 , Othello, 
lit 111 66, I'loilas, i 111 118 The first OLcuis III all the 1 olios, the seconci 
in all Quartos and holms, the thud in F' Stc farhaps also F Q V 7, 10 

All liter works which I have examine <1 have the th- forma only 

Suivivali ^hem, ^e 

It would probably be correct to say that down to the end of the first 
quailer of the hfteenth century most texts except ihnse of the Northern 
and Noith-Fiast Midhinds, use hem only After that date th- Torms appear 
very widely alongside the oiher-., ihoug.'i many still have no examples 
of the latter 

Audelay, St Fdilha, Wm Pasiot. (the Judge, 1425-30), Hoccleve (has, 
however, themsel/e in Minor Poems), Lvilgate, .Miie. Bk of Quint, 
Bp Peeok, Const of Dynevor, Rewle Sustr Men, J Buckland’s Will 
(Northanis, 1450 -, a|i|'ear to have no th- lorin-, , llie following have hem 
by the side of It "s Irequeiit th- forms —Siege of Rouen, Hen V (m 
Letter, 1421), Shilliiigford, hoitescue, Marg Paston (the Bp c'f Exeter s 
letter in St Pprs has only hevi), Loid Lovel s WiU, 1450, Ordinances of 
W'oiccste , Engl Rcgis ers of Godstow and Oseiicy Abbeys, Gregory, 
vviih whom th- (orms arc rare, and who has the weak form em — oa of em 
that fehie th, sirofs, 236, and ( axton 'Hem occuis 111 Ben Jonson’s 
Every Man in hu Hnniour, 1598, Marsion's Laslvvaul Hoe, 1604, 
‘Goc IJame conduct -am in , Chapman's All hooles, 1605, p 136, 
im IS 111 Irequent use in the colloquial dialogue of the later seventee oth- 
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century comedies, and occurs occasionally in the lellers of ihc Verncy 
family towards ihe end of the century — e g John V., Mem iv 349, 1685, 
and Nancy Nicholas, iv 438 (three times), 16S8 It is common in 
serious poetry and prose in the eighteenth century Milton s own MS 
has / iaw 'em under a greene mantling vine Com 294 Note that this 
form became so widespread in the early eighteenth-century speech that 
Swift complains that ' young readers in our churches in the prayer for 
the Royal Family say cndue'um enrich' um , prosprr'um, and bring um 
Tatler, No 230 (1710) It may be noted that Milton ailiially puts the 
apostrophe thus saw' em 

Unstressed Forms of ihe Plural Pronouns 

The full stressed forms of these are, originally, generally }>ei, J>ay, ihei, 
that , peir, pair, iheir, thair , peim, paim, theim, thaim. Sic 

The only one of these that certainly survives in pronunciation is they , 
their [tSea] is doubtful, though it may very possibly represent old their , 
them is certainly derived from the old weak form 

From the fifteenth century onwards spellings such as the, iher, iham, 
them are found fairly frequently, and these are weak forms, which slinw 
the normal monophthonging of ei, ai in unstressed positions (On this 
point see further particulars, pp 279-80) 

We have now lost the old ihe, which would have become [Se, S»J, and 
we use the old strong form in all positions, though this no doubt some- 
times undergoes a slight reduction when unstressed 

The old weak form ther survives in the form [tiaj, which is now nlher 
falling into desuetude The old weak them survives as a strong form, 
being used in stressed positions — They have forgotten me, but I have 
not forgotten them ' From this we have formed a new weak form [Sam], 
which we habitually use in unstressed positions 
Examples of weak the 

This is the least licquent of the weakened forms, but it occurs in 
Shillingford, e g p 62, Gregory, ,iiid ficquently in the letters of Queen 
Elizabetli 1 he arc all At I ady Sussex, C Mem 11, St and 82 (1O42J. 
thy, Mrs Basire, 109 (idsi) and 1 is 
Examples of weakened ther (thyr) * 

Marg Fasten, ther, Bk of Quint, per, Gregory, there (larely). 
Ordinances of Worcester, State of li eland (St Fprs , 1515), ther, 
Skelton’s Magnyficence, thyr, Q Elizabeth (in Ltti.. and in ITaiisl ), 
ther , Cavendish, L of Wolsey, Wer Most of these writers generally use 
their or thair, ic 

Strong and Weak F arms <f them 

Already in the fifteenth century several texts write them only, and this 
may be due to the influence of hem, which also occurs in these document 
On the other hand, the spellings iheim, ihtym are found far into the six 
teenth century 

Iloccleve has hardly any th- forms, but themstfr in Minor Forms , 
Sir J Fortcscue has thaim, them , Shillingford, tham , Ord of Worci ‘tci, 
them, Loid Lovel's 'Will, iheym , Marg Fasion, /him, Gregory, them, 
Cr of Duke of York, thaym, them , State of Iieland (Si Fprs , 1515), 
them, Skelton, Mrrn , Rede me, &c , theym, passim, J Mason (Letter, 
Ellis 111 1), them. Sir T lios More (Li tier, iry^), Ihtym more frequently 

• ‘■ice Apfx ndix V 
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than them , Lord Berners, th^m, them , Elyot, ih^m, them ; Latimer, 
thrym, them , Cavendish, L of Wolsey, theym and them , Euphues, them. 

You and Ye. 

Down to the middle of the sixteenth century writers generally dis- 
tinguish between Nom ye and Acc Dat you The PI forms already in 
M I' are used m respectful address to a single person 

While, for instance, Sir Thos More and Lord Berners distinguish 
between and you, Up. Latimer, Ascham, Cavendish, and Euphues use 
both forms intiifft renlly for the Nom Q Elizabeth appears to employ 
you alone for Nom and oblique cases, Sing and PI On the whole, in 
the sixteenth century, while you is common as a Nom ,ye is much rarer 
as an Acc nr Dat 

/c IS sometimes introduced merely for variety, cf Ascham — 'you that 
be sbolers, I pray you, what mean jpu whenye take’, Ac, 1 ox loi 

In the seventeenth century you is far commoner than ye in Nom , 
though the latter is not infrequent S r Edmund Vemey, in 164Z, uses 
ye aficr a preposition — aey of ^e, V Mem 11 136 

A distinction was formerly made between thou, thee, and you, in the 
sense that the former was used by superiors, or seniors in addiessing their 
infenors or juniors, and in the familiar and affectionate speech of parents 
addressing their cliildren 

Sir Thos More's son-in-law, Roper, in his Life of that famous man, 
represents him as addressing the writer — ' Sonne Roper’ — as thou, thee, but 
himself as using_)'oir in speaking to Sir Thomas More 

The Weak a for he- 

This form scarcely survives at present except in the archaic literary 
quotha 

Ha and a are (airly common in M E in texts of the South-West and 
Souili-Wcst Midlands — c g quodha,^\. Juliana (MS Royal), disused 
hv 7 revisa as a Neuter or Alasculine , other Southern texts use ha as a 
PI Nom The ConstabU of Dynevor Castle (temp Hen IV) uses 
a both for he and thy, Ulis 11 i 16, Latimer, Sermons, wiites ‘here 
was a not gj Itie ', 133 

Henry V’erney writes, in 1644 — 'a dyed one newersday a is tomorrow 
i aryed to his own church ’, V Mem 11 204, and in 1647 — ‘ iz proves by 
fits very bad Mem. 11 361 

ta.it and it 

The ola spelling hit, hyt, persists iicaily to the end of the sixteenth 
ceiitiiij, although the weak it is found as early as the twelfth century in 
P. Midlmd, and in the London dialect in the poems of Davie (c 1327) 
J/it or hyt is still the only spelling in man) sixteenlh-ccritury documents, 
while 111 others j'/, 4 c prejionderaics, and in others again hit or hyi is the 
more ficquenl Sir Thos Ivliot has hit more frequently than it in his 
Will, but the conditions are reversed in the Gouernour , Machyn uses 
A('/but rarely , Queen Elizabeth wntes h\t with very great frequency 111 
her Letters and '1 ranslations alike, v/ being only occasionally used 

It can hardly lie doubled that m the filtecnlh and sixteenth centuries 
the aspirate was lost in unstressed positions, and the spelling A- was an 
archaism At the same time it is possible that some speakers still pro- 
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nounced hit when the word was stressed Since the other Personal 
Pronouns which began with h- all had bolh strong and weak forms, there 
IS no reason why the old strong form of the Neuter Piniioun should not 
also have been retained By the end of the century, apparently, the h- 
form had disappeared from ordinary colloquial English. 

The Possessive Neuter its 

I have found no trace of the present day its during the sixteenth 
century, mj earliest reference being in Charles Butin’s English Grammar 
of 1634, p 40 As Butler was bom in iinbo, it stems probable that Us 
was in use in his youth, since it is unlikeK that he would incorporate, 
without comment, a form which was a icient innovation 

At the same time, the form was evidcntl) felt as a lollpqinahsm at the 
beginning of the ceniuiy, for it is avoided 111 the Authoiizcd Version 
Queen Elizabeth uses his of ‘ the matteis ' (T ttteis to J VI, 3), I'.uphues 
has his leferring to ‘ learning ’ Slukesjieare does not use its 

Ascham, we may note, uses he, hvm, speaking of a bow, I ox , p i lO 
"lire earliest rclcienic in I- It 1 I'lh t haihs Jliitlei s (•! (16^4) 
gives its without anv comment 

Milton writes his — Now the spell has lost his hold Com 919 

The Forms hir and her 

The old form of the oblique cases of the Ftm Pionoun is represented 
by the M E and Early Modern hir, hyr, and these forms persist until 
towards the end of the sixteenth century E.Uimer, Ascham, P.uphues, 
and Lord Burghley in his letters, all have hir and hyr, and iluse on the 
whole are the more usual forms in letters and primed booKs throughout 
the greater part of the century, though in many her is found also The 
spelling her, which may repicsent a lowering of the vowel in unstressed 
positions, before -r, a piocess wliieb may hive been In Iped by the ana- 
logy of the Norn he in those M E dialects which einplovcd this form lor 
she, IS found very (oninionU in M 1 - hv the Side of hir, but the more 
careful scrilies distinguish between the Possess, Bit, 1 cm , and itic 
Possess PI , keeping her for the latter and hir, ir , for the former In 
the fifteenth centuiy Ilocclevc has hir only, her is found in the London 
oflicial documents, in the Rcwlc Sustr Mm , which text ollcn distinguisl cs 
the cases — her, Acc, here, Possess and I)at — in I.vdgatcs Poem,, Lord 
Lovel’s Will, Mirg Paston — herr, here, hen, by die side of hyr Caxton 
has both forms Ccly Pprs , Gn gorv, the Will of Sir Thos Cuinher- 
worlh, Lines, 1451, all have hn , hyr Sir J Forlcscue has huyr 
Hen VIII, in a letter of 1515, wiiles har, Acc and Possess , a si rvival 
of a M P. unstressed form oficii found in the Souih-P'astern dialcc i 

p.dward VT, P'lrst P B , seems to have her only llir is still very 
common m the Vernev Memoirs , see especially tin letters of Sir Ralph 
The weak form without the h- iS lalher r.irL , however, twselJer 
‘ houselled her ' occurs m St P.ditlia, and carrytr ‘ cany her ’ in Verney 
Mem , Henry V , Mem 11 366, 1647. 

Indiscriminate use 0/ I and me. 

It IS not uncommon at the present time to hear J used instead of me 
after a Verb 01 Preposition, as though the spealer wrsliid to .tvoid the 
latter form ‘ What have they to do with you and I? ' writes Sir John 
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Sucklin|T in a letter to Aglaura, Wks , ii, p 198 The phrase bihLecn you 
and I IS used by Tom Verney, V Mem ni 173, 1657, and by Lady 
Hobart, V Mem iv 57, 1664 , It must all light upon Heartfret and /is 
Bald by Belinda in Vanbrugh’s Provok’l Wife, Wks vol n, 363 

In 1734 Lady Strafford writes Lady Anne Harvey invited niy love and 
/, Wentw Pprs 499 

A habit more characteristic than the above, of illiterate speakers, is the 
use nf me as a Nom Susan Verney writes, in 1645, Sis peg and me got 
an opfortunity, &c 

Miss Austen makes that rather underbred young woman, Miss Lucy 
Steele, say Anne and me are to go there later, Sense and Sensibility', 1, 
ch 24 


IV 

Thk Ahiicies 
Survival of M,E. thoo 

The form thoo, &-t , oiigintlly the PI of the Dtf Article, OP f>a, 
survives into die sisUcnili ctnimy, gent rally, it is Hue, with a rather more 
definite Demonsti alive si use than belongs to the Ariicle, sometimes with 
the lull force of the Dimonsti those See my Short Hist of Engl, 
§ 287, foi details of Iht late M P' use of /if 

Pfcok a|ipears to use the form praclnally as the PI of llie Art in tho 
wrttingis, tho deedn to he doon, Kepr i 23 , atie tho u'hn/u, ibul , is more 
definitely Denioiisiraiivc The fuiin ociur-. in the Bk ot Qi.inlt ssi iice, 
ho men, in the Will of J Biitkiiiid, in Ktwlc Susti Men if 00), 111 
Giegory — one 0/ thoo, 140, thoo that, 233, and m Caxton 

The laitst cxarnpli' I have found cl iho" is' in a list of ships of 
Hen VJU's time, ijij, in the sense of those, Lllis 11 1218 

Indefinite Article. 

The stressed MF form aasurMsts m (ircgori --,h placi, 153 
A instc itl of an is soiiiriiiiiLS ustil hclu.i voivcls — j I ngh'Mehe ^quyer, 
Gregori 184 , a inireaiing, a ivtl name, (J li.li7abL'th in a letter, Ellvs 1 
=* *57. '549 


V 

Verbal Endings. 

Ending of the 3 rd Fere Singular Free Indicative 

In M t the Southern diilecls have univLrsall> -ih and -ip The 
E Midland has almost exclusivity the /, /‘'j eiidine, except, very occa'-iori- 
ally, -rj, -II, and then cbitflv in rhymes W IMiLllaiid has the -s ending 
far more frequently Chaucer stems 10 have -es only once, and then in 
a rhyme 

In the fifteenth cenlury the -th forms ^-yth, -ith, -eth) very largely hold 
thiir own in tiic South, the E Midlands, and m the London dialect, with 
occasional outcrops of sporadic -j foims 
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Thus, the essentially provincial and usually archaic St Editha, while 
generally preserving -tth as the usual form, writes also romys, 617, he 
louys, 2020 The E Midland Bokenam h-is only -yth, 4 c , with the 
rarest exception, and even some of the Lincolnshire Wills ol the fifteenth 
century write -xlh as the usual type, with rarer -tth, but -rj very rarely 
indeed, though Sir T Cumberworth’s Will has several -s forms, and 
apparently no -M, L D D 45 It is noteworthy that in a Will of 1465 
lig^gts occurs, apparently as the only form of us kind This appears to 
be a lapse into dialect as regards the form of the word (hg = ‘ he ’), 
with a Northern suSlx retained to avoid the incongruity of lig^tth 

Wm Paston, the judge, has only -yth Marg Pasion has few, if any, 
forms of ending other than -yth , Palladius has -t)>, Pecok only -\th , 
Fortescue, and Shillingfoid, and Ord of Worcester, -yth, -ith, with occa- 
sional -tth , the Wills from Bucks , Oxfordshire, and Northants only -yth, 
-eth. Cely Papers have -yth as a rule, though the younger members of 
ihe family often use -ts, -yj as well. 

Passing to London English, the fifteenth-century ofiftcial documents 
have an overwhelmingly laige proportion of -ilh forms, with a tnfling 
number of -s forms, which might be counted on ihe fingers of one hand 
Other prose documents which show no particular Regional influence 
generally agree with this, but poeiual writers, for purposes of metre or 
I'liyme, begin to use forms in -r Thus, while Lydgate (a Suffolk man) 
has in his poems frequent forms in -e’r, and Siege of Rouen has puttys, 3a, 
askysst, 33, C.ipgravc, according to Dibelius, has only one such form, and 
the Bk of Quintessence and the Rewle ol Sustr Men have -ith, -if> only. 

In the sixteenth century, apart from poetrv, -tth, &c , is |iraclically 
universal in literary prose, oificial documents, and in piivale letters, until 
well into the third quarter of the century To this the Sermons of 
Bp Latimer, preached in 1549, form an exception, but it must be re- 
membered that we possess tlase only in t!ie foim in which they were 
pnnttd lliirty years or so later, and it is possible that we owe some of the 
peculiarities to the editoi 01 die printer 

At the same time, Latimer’s language shows certain traces of provin- 
cialism in other directions, and iht -j lorms may be perleclly genuine 
and charac terisln of the bishop’s dialect At any rate, I have noted about 
sixty three examples in Arber's Reprint of die Sermons, side by side wuh 
many -tth loims In 1 hos Lever's Sermons (i.'Jsoj ihtie are a few -j 
forms, though the first of ihi se seems to occur on p 65, where it is put 
into the mnu'ti of what the pnailier cdls ' rude lobbes of the country , 
who aie supposed to say ‘he irinishelh Gods servants, be sluhbtrs up 
his service who cannot reade the hunihlcs ' The 3rd Sing Pies is veiv 
lare in any form in Macbyii s D,arv, but he lys oci uis, pp i Ki, 204, ley:, 
lyy:, nb, gyffes, 147 Gahncl Ilaiviv uses -a forms in bis letters cca- 
sionallv, especially in die more familiar le'tcrs — :mets, 18, hopes, heam, 
23 When wrilmg to the Master of bis Colli gi hr uses only ith forms. 
Cavendish, Life of Wolsev, has verv few a loi.ns, -ith, -yth being nearly 
uinveisal, but I have noied me semy\, j) 60 Aschain has at least twenty 
examples of -a in Tuxopiidus, of wlmli endures, 39, oi curs m a meiiical 
line, am) haues, 91, also in a verse bir Thos Sniuli neprly always 
wri cs -cth 111 ])ul)l , but gelles, ibM , p 67 Queen Klizabeih, in her 
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l:iter letters (to James VI) and in the Translations writes -s, by the side 
of -e/A, &c , very frequently In the latter, -s is much commoner than 
-/A The -r forms are not so frequent in those letters in Ellis written 
when the Queen was a girl, but melhtnkes occurs in 1572, Ellis 1 2 263 
The Auxiliaries doth and hath are nearly always so written in all the Queen's 
wntings In Wilson's Arte of Rhetorique -e/h and -j forms are both 
frequent, the latter occuningmore commonly than in Ascham, especially 
111 the less stately and solemn passages In the Letters of Lord Buighley 
(Ellis, and Bardon Papers), so far as I can see, and in Euphues, none but 
-th forms are found Bacon, in his Essays, seems invariably to use the 
-th ending. 

From the beginning of the seventeenth century the 3rd Singular Present 
nearly always ends in -r in all kinds of prose wriiing except in the state- 
liest and most lofty Elvidenily the translators of the Authorized Version 
of the Bible regarded -r as belonging onlv to familiar speech, but the 
exclusive use of -eth here, and in every edition of the Prayer Book, may 
be partly due to the Iradilion set by the earlier Biblical translations and 
the early editions of the Prayer Book respectively Except in liturgical 
piosc, then, -ith hi conus nior* and more uncommon after the beginning 
of ihc sevcnleenlh ccntuiy , it is the survival ol this and not the re- 
rurniue of -j which is hcnicforth notewoithy The -th forms are 
common in Sir Thomas Biownt, but his style is not typical of his age 
1 111 litters in tlie Wnuy Memoirs contain a few examples of -elh 
whii h show that this suruved even in familiar and colloquial language 
down to the middle of the century. 

Turn Verney writes tellelh, Mem 11 156, 1646, Lady Verney, expres- 
seth, 11 246, 1646, Sir Ralph has ‘on (= one) ioosrih his time, the other 
spends his money ', 11 247, 1646, and ‘mv Lady Browne tdleth me ', m 
70, 1 6,-;ci In 1 oin Jones, Fielding makes Parson Sujiple, the h) pocntical 
chaplain, sav ‘You luliold. Sir, how he waxeth wioih at your abode 
lieie', vol 1, p yi2, E'lrst F.d 

'I he -j forms are usiialK ascribed to Northern influence, but this 
cannot eonceivably have btun exerled directly , and one iiatuially turns to 
the F.asl Midland dialects, winch so oflen were ihe undoubtetl medium 
whereh) Northern forms have leachcd London English, as the prohahle 
rhii'iiul III this e.ise also In Bus instance, huweier, the foims are 
almost as rare in the lifitenlh century m the works of write is liom 
‘suflolk, Noilolk, and eviu fiom Lincolnshire, as they are in the docu- 
imuts o( London and of the South generally It must be mentioned, 
hoiveccr, that Norf Guild Returns, 13R9, have numerous -j form^ in llie 
dmuinents of the Guild of Si Thomas of Canierbury, but elsewhere -ith 
It is licit, also, that Lydgate ol Bury has -j forms m abundance, and U is 
possible that 111 ottier E Midland clixrurnenta, especially the official 
vvnimgs such as the Suffolk and some Lincolnshire Wills of the fifteenth 
century, the writers deliberately avoided these forms and assimilated their 
usage to that still prevailing in London, although the forms may have 
been in the normal collocjuial usage of these areas 7'his, however, 
would not apply to Bokeiiain, who shows few if any traces of specific 
London influence It is perhaps rather a far-fetched assumption that the 
L Midland writers of the fifteenth century conceal their noimal speech 
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habit in this respect, while all the lime the ver\ peculiaiUv which does 
not emerge in their writings was in existence and was gradually in- 
Hueiicing London speech Again, it is significant that some of the 
earliest -j forms are found in St Fditlia, and few will attribute Northern 
influence to this Wiltshire text Some other explanation must be sought 
They are also not infrequent in the letters of the younger Celys (Essex) 
in third quartei of fifteenth century, and they are here ckarlv a colloquial 
featuie It has been suggested that the -s forms of the 3rd Sing jiassed 
into prose literature from the poetical wiitings, and fiom prose literature 
to colloquial speech This now appears to me highly improbable. It is 
true that the exigencies of ihyme and inetie make it convenient to sub- 
siitute the forms in -s for those in -tih m verse By this means a syllable 
is got nd of, and the possibilities of rhyme enormously incieased Thus, 
at a time when -j is comparatively rare in prose writings of any soil — 
that IS, down to the middle of the sixteenth century — the ending often 
appears in poetry But it is hard to believe that what was destined to 
become the only form in the colloquial language should have come into 
that form of English primarily fiom poetry It is more likely that the 
use of the -s /onus in poetry is quite independent of their imroduction 
into colloquial English The use of those forms made by Ascham and 
Queen Elizabeth strikes one as reflet ting a prevalent habit of ordinary 
ipeech We might suspect Northern influence 111 the case of Ascham, 
a Yorkshireman, but not in the Queen and her contemporaries generally 
The avoidance of them — in Eujihues — by the highly correct Lyly is not 
consistent with a purely literary oiigin Had he regarded these forms as 
primarily poetical, why should he not have employed them tn his essen- 
tially artificial dialogue ’ On the oilier hand, if Lyly regarded the -/ 
ending as an innovation, associated with familiar colloquial speech, he 
was just the man to set his face against them in writing such a work as 
Eiiphues The -J forms in Maehyn are certainly the result of colloquial 
usage, as this writer is not the man to lake his grammar from the poets, 
nor, indeed, from literature of any sort 

It IS more in accordance with what we know of the relations of the 
Spoken language to the language of Literature to suppose that the 
feature wc are considering passed, in the first insUnce, into everyday 
usage, quite independenlly of the poets, and thence into the jirose style 
of literature Ii is evident that the number of persons who read poetry 
must at any time be very small in comjianson with the population as a 
whole , and poetical diction, m so far as it differs from that of ordinary 
life, can exercise but a slight influence upon the colloquial language at 
large If the -s forms of the 3rd Sing Present game d currency primarily 
from poetical and then from prose literature, it would be difficult to 
explain how, in a comparatively short time, they all.iiiied such univer- 
sality of usage, and also, allowing (or the weight of tradition m lavour ol 
the older form, why they should have been fi It as loo colloquial to be 
admitted at all into Litprgical English in any form, and into the Autho- 
rized Version 

But all this IS purely negative, and does not account for the appearam e 
of the forms and their gradual complete acceptance in a dialect area to 
tvhich they were originally quite alien, 
z 
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We are placed in this dilemma, that the only apparent possible inter- 
mediary between the North and London and the South, by which 
a dialectal peculiarity could pass, is the E Midland area, whereas this 
particular characteristic does not appear to be especially widespread in 
the E Midland dialects, or among sucli wnters as might be expected to 
show direct influence from these dialects m the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries — e p Bokenam, Gregory, Capgrave, Bury Wills, some of the 
Lines Wills, Marg Paston 

From this dilemma the theory which saddles the poets ultimately with 
giving currency to the -s forms in the Spoken language, if it can be 
accepted, offers an easy escape If, in spile of the improbabilities which 
have been urged against it, this view commends itself to the reader, he 
will have no further difficulty It is possible, however, that the starting- 
]ioinl of the -s forms has nothing to do with Regional influence, but that 
ihc LStremely common Auxiliary jj may have provided the model I am 
inclined lo think that this is the true explanation of the 3rd Pers Pres in 
-r in the Spoken dialect of London and the South, and in the English of 
I itt ralure 

A few remarks upon the use of these forms by the poets down lo the 
first half of the sixteenth century will not be out of place 

The -s forms were a great boon to writers of verse, both in supplying 
rhymes, and metricallv, in providing a form with a syllable less than 
ihe -f//i form of the same verb 

Tl.us poets often make use of these forms both m rhyme and in the 
middle of lines As regards the fifteenth century, while Lydgate often 
employs these forms, Iloccleve does not, and Stephen Hawes appears to 
make but moderate use of them Ski lion, who was born in 1460, and 
may therefore be regarded as belonging to the late lifitentli century from 
a linguistic point ol view, makes frequent use of the -s endings (-u, ^s, 
-fi, -s) in suih a rough coarse satire as ‘ Why come ye nat lo Courte ? 
but generally writes -ih in his more delicate work, sm h as Pliylly p Sparowe , 
in M.ignvficeiKc he has usually -e(A, but also she lokjys, 925, ^ ru rtekys, 
/168, rhymes spekys, znd Pers S 

It has already been mentioned that the Wilts writer of St. Editha has 
a few -j forms, while the Suffolk writer Bokenam has practically none 

The Earl of Surrey has many of these endings, the sonnet The Sweit 
rernirn alone having rpriripts bringes singes, flinges, slln^es, minges all 
rhyming, besi les detayes, and they occur with fan frequency in all his 
love poems and in the tran'-laiion of the Aeneid Sir Thomas Wyatt the 
Elder has a great many in his Satires Lord Uuckhurst, in the Induc- 
tion, has Iweiily -s forms in the seventy-nine seven-hne verses 

Ihe only -th endings are hath, four limes, doth, doelh, three times, 
and leaue/h, once Hath and dolh suivnve long after -r has become 
unnersal in F.nghsh, but vo far as the metre is concerned it is evident that 
has would do just as w eh and the same is true of does The spelling doeth, 
which occurs in veise (19 of itu* Induction, is monosyllabic — ' mine lycs 
Thai fylde with leaits as dvith the spryngyng well’ The form ceasseih, 
verse 40, IS menu ally of the same value as ceases, which miglit, 
[here lore, have been used had the poet wished All the -s forms in 
the poem aie necessary for the metre, and in trie only cases whcie 
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there was any option Lord Suckhurst has wiiLten -th in preference 
to -j All these facts, taken toi^elher with the arguments staled earlier, 
seem to me to confirm the view that the -j ending was of colloquial, not 
of literary origin, in Standard English, and that it arose in vaiious areas 
in the South, not through exicrnal Regional influence but as a result of 
a natural and widespread analogy The ending may have had currency 
first among the humbler classes (cf the Celys and Machyri), and Us usage 
for convenience m poetry may have hastened its acceptaiicc in the collo- 
quial speech of the better classes. 

Forms of tht jrd Pers Present Singular without Inflexion 
At the present time such forms ma} occasionally he heaid from vulgir 
and uneducated speakers I noticed, some years ago in Essex, that such 
phrases as ‘ he come every day to see me’, ‘ he always lake sugar m his 
tea and so on, were very common 

In earlier times these flcxionless 3rd Singulars were used by far more 
distinguished persons The origin of the omission is prtsumably the 
analogy of the ist Person 

I have noted a few from the fifteenth century onw arils • — IVlarg Paston, 
commaund, i 346, Lord Demers, methynke, 1 350, Latimer, methynke. 
Seven Sermons, 133, Ascharn, methimki, Tox 100, Q Elirabcth, ' as 
your secretaiye terme it', Lttrs to J VI, 30, Wcnlworth Pprs , ' iny 
cossen hear lake great delight in fishing, and ketih many’, 47 ; ‘ the town 
teJi a world of stones of Lady Macham ', Pt ter W , 40S 

The Fnditigs of the Present Indu ain't Plutal 

In M E the ending -ep, -ip in the Pirsent PI is ly pical of the Southern 
dialects, and -en of the Midland, especi.illy of E, Midland I iom the 
middle of the thirteenth ceniuiy' onw.iids London texts, hy' the side of the 
Southern -ep, have a preponderance of thi F. Midland -in tipc of Pres 
Pis The weakened ending -e, with loss of final -n, w,is still fuither 
weakened, sometimes, even in the fourteenth century, and from ihis type 
our present-day form, without any suffix, is dtiivLtl Chaucer gem r illy 
writes -en m his prose, -e being rare Jn Ins ]inetry both foiiiis occur 
very' commonly, but in rhymes -e is almost universal 

The history of the Present PI during the Modern period is concerned 
(i) with the gradual loss of the final -n, and die ulliinate fixing of the 
prevailing type as one with no ending at all , (2) with the sunival, for 
a considerable period, alongside the -en, or the fltxitinltss type, of the 
ending eth, -ilh , (3) with the appearance of a PI ending' in -er, jr, r 
Now this last is still, as it was in M E . and even iii OP a chaiaclir 
istic feature of the Northern dialects Whether the use of this sufhv, 
sporadically, from about the middle of Ifu sixiicnih century .n 
Literary Englisli, and in the colloquial s|)i(ch of cdiicalrd persons in ihe 
South of England, is to be asenbed to Northern innuLiicc, is qure 
another matter W'e shall discuss this question later on 

Tht Present Indualive Plural in -en, -e 
W’e should expect, from what we know of M E , lo find lint in the 
fifteenth century -en or w oukl be the stjli or at L o 1 the pievailingltpe of 
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ending in London English, and that ~tth, -ith, &c , would occur only in 
texts written by Southerners. As a matter of fact, the latter suffix is by 
TiO means so rare in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries as we might 
exfiect, even in tlie writings of those whom we have no reason to suspect 
of Regional tendencies It would appear that the literary and official 
documents of the late fourteenth century do not give us an altogether true 
picture of actual speech habit in this respect, and that the -tp Plurals 
must have survived in the colloquial speech of large sections of the 
fiopiilation, over a considerable area, although expressed comparatively 
i.vrely in the written form of English. This t3fpe of ending survives long 
after the disapuearance of -n '1 he appearance of the -r endings marks 
a further and later stage These appear some time after the loss of -n 
.ui 1 at a jieriod in which i/A, &c , is a rarety 

It must be ascribed to the indirect influence of London speech, in its 
written form, that the -en type either very largely predominates, or is at 
least represented, from quite early in the fifteenth century, even in docu- 
ments whose authors might be expected to stick to a pure Southern form 

Thus, 1 ‘alladius (Essex) generally writes -tthy but has occasional -en\ 
the Constable of Dynevor, by the side of wc fayleih, 15, has also thty 
sfyen 'see ', 16, and hau ‘ have’, Ellis 11 l , St Edilha has slydilh, 8, but 
dwelle, 57 , the Devonian Fortescue has only -en, -yn, or -e , Shillingford 
has semtth, 12, menyth, 16, but more often -en, requyren, 30, seyn 'say ’, 
40, I3t, 4 c , deservtn, 131, iouchyn, 132 {-en occurs most commonly in 
the legal and oRIcmI documents in the .''hillingford Pprs , and in Shilling- 
ford's letter to the Chancellor ; this ending is commoner in the letter of 
tlie Bishop of Exeter than m S ’s own letters or those of his fnends) 

Turning to writers whom we might suspect of specific E Midland 
tendencies Bokenam has -e or -yn , William Paston, the judge, has -en 
or-f, Marg Paston has generally -yn—jeouyn, 1 168, or no ending — 
ye thenk, 1 224, but makyth, 11 124, Gregory, the Coclmey from Suffolk, 
-yn, -e, or no ending — belevyn, 75, depuiyn, iz^, behote ‘promise’, 125, 
long, 201, but also longyttu, 134 

These writers, as we sliould expect, hardly differ from the London 
usage in this particular case 

We may now describe the characteristics of a certain number of 
lypical Literary English texts Hoccleve has only -en , Rewle Sustr 
JMen very commonly -in, purchassin, 81 4, longm, 33 2, &c , &c , but 
also/y/ ixngip, no eUP, ni 17, Pry redip, 116 17 and 20,'Bk 

of Quint , -en with occasional -ip , State of Ireland, St. Pprs of Hen VIll, 
1515, has frequent examples of -yth, but -en occasionally— //irre bin more 
then 60 comtiei, p i. Lord Surrey has ben. Aeneid, Bk 11, 735 This is 
die latest -en lorm in prose in my collections until we get to Euphues in 
which work I have noted they loaden, 144 This is a better exam'ple 
than that quoted by Bradley on p 257 of his edition of Morris’s Histori- 
cal OuUmes. from Shakespeare— ‘ and waxen in their mirth '—since the 
additional syllable 13 here added for the sake of the metre The same 
ippliesto \Vj ait’s 'you that blamen', Totl&\, 37 On the whole, Ben 
Jonson s remark in his English Grammar, that the ending -en was used 
' till about the reign of Henry Vlll ’ is correct, but it should be qualified 
and limited to the beginning of the reign, for we must regard the exam- 
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pies just quoted from Surrey, Wyatt, and Euphues aa literary archaisms, 
which do not represent the usage of the spoken language. This 
apphes also to Spenser’s deliberate archaisms — bene, rhymes iene, weene. 
Sic. Aa late, however, as 1695 Congreve makes Ben Legend, a rough 
sailor, though a gentleman's son, say ‘ as we sayn at sea ', Love for Love, 
Act III, Sc. VI. 

Mention may be made of three fifteenth-century texts written in the 
South-West Midlands — the English Register of Gndstow Abbey (1450) 
has -/i 4 Pis., in -j/A and -r//i, very frequently, especially in the first, liturgi- 
cal portions of the work, but also many in -en, and some in ~e ; the 
English Register of Oseney Abbey, Oxfordshire, c 1460, has thiy hauat, 
pry holden, 53, but -n is rather rare, -e being commoner, and -p forms 
being apparently absent , the Ordinances of Worcester have -en or -t 

The Central Midlands, as represented by the Coventry Leet Bk , have 
-tn, -yn. 


The Survival of Pres. Pis. in -eth, -ith 

We have seen that these are in use in documents oier a very wide 
area, besides in ihe London and Literary English throughout the 
fifteenth century, we have now to trace them through the following 
century and beyond The thief examples I have noted are — St oi 
Ireland, St Pprs Hen VIll, 111, 1511;, -ylh is vtry common — e tr some 
caltyih, I, messengers comyth, 14, they payeth, 5, 4 c, &c , Skelton, 
Magriyf, ‘your clothes smdlelh musty’, 761, Htr (yen gray and stepe, 
Causeth mine herte to lepe, I’lnll Sparowe, 1015, Su Thos Elvol, 
hesemeth 7, harts lepeth, 245, people lakeih' lomforte, 45 other foulcs and 
bestis which heideth and floiketh, 2 210. aft,r c.\phiitui es hapneth occasions, 
2 429, Lord Beiners, hroissait, othtr thu.ges lysth at my hart, i 194, 
your Knightes nbideih for you to wosshe 1 195, what uentth the l'r‘i\h 

men, I 32H, their huibamies pmth, i j.'ja , ArLhhp Crinmci, Pour 
Pordship's hath birt ihoi oiviv tii/unthd lllis i 2 172, Bp Latimer the 
mountaines swelleth, Seven Sciiii, 31, g’th, 41, keftth, 74, L-avendish 
L of Wolsey, them that hath, 245, Asi h.iin oi r I'-iiiiiillv usts hath, doth 
in PI — as wild hors.s doth race, I ox 8, Q 1 li/.ibtth, the (' ihi , ') ar 
most deserved that trusfth moit in the./ utves, I' \lis 1 2 i',", ifscj, who 
seikith . . the men, , 1 i in'-! , bmikiik 1 i iiisi , j jz Sii 1 hos 
Smith, the father and mitknr siiiditli them out tn icnfli'i, Kip Aiu'l 24 ; 
Spenser, State of Ircl ind, //e uptir f,a> r tnt nhi'h i^uTino wtn waitth, 
p 623 col 2, Luplii.i s — whose OdiUs ic-m Ih, ni, pleasant nrr oppes 
doth chi fliest infct a Jdt, ate tz tt, 306 

In tlie sLvci)tteiit!i LUitiii i tin. Vc loe^ Memru's have a f w eiiam[)lf s - 
I believe others doth doe that. Lady V, 11 jr;-', 1647, I iders U'ho 
aiketh them such questions, J. idy V' , 11 2 ,9 ih,)7 

It seems eviderit fioin tlie^e cxainp'ts that the ‘-oiithern -th Plurals 
survived longer in good usat;c than might lu g.'llRnd fiom tl elate IVf j. 
literary works 1 his form 1 1 one of the .Si/utlurn cliarai tcolits of the 
original London dialect whicli wcie gmaduall> ousti d by L i\lidlan,l en- 
croachments, but It lingered long in the conservative usage of the upper 
classes of society 
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Present Plurak m -B 

This form of ihe I'res. Indie PI , which survives to the present time as 
a vulgarism, is b> no means very rare in the second half of the sixteenth 
century among writers of all classes, and was evidently in good colloquial 
usage well into the eighteenth century I do not think that many 
Students of hnglish would be inclined to put down the present-day 
vulgarism to North country or Scotch influence, since it occurs very 
comnionlv among uneducated speakers in London and the South, whose 
speech, whatever mav be its merits or defects, is at least untouched by 
Northein dialect The explanation of this peculiarity is surely analogy 
with the Singular The tendenc} is to reduce Sing and PI to a common 
form, so that certain sections of the people inflect all Persons of both 
Sing' and PI with -i after the pattern of the 3rd Pers Sing, while 
others drop the suffix even in the 3rd Sing , after the model of the un- 
iiiflected isl Pers Sing and the PI of all Persons 

Hut if this sim]ile explanation of the present-day PI in -a be accepted, 
whv should wr reject it to expl.iin the same foim at an earlier date ? 

It would seem that die present-day vulgarism is the lineal traditional 
descendant of wl,it was formerly an accepted form The -r Plurals do 
not appear until the r forms of the 3rd Sing are already in use They 
hci r'me more frequent in proportion as these become more and more 
fiirn'iv esiah'islied in colloquial usage, though, 111 the written records 
xiiicii ve possess they arc never anything like so widespread as the 
Singular -r lornis Those who persist in regarding the sixteeiith- 
ccntiirs Plurals in -j as evidence of Northern influence on the English 
cf the Sfiuth must cxfil.im how and by what means that influence was 
exdtiii The view would have had more to recommend it, had the 
forms first aj.peared after fames V^I of Scotland became King of 
Lnglaiid III ihat case tliev might have been set down as a fashionable 
t curl link Hut these Plurals are far older than the advent of James to 
lilt throne of tins countri 

Ihe earliest exinijiU T h.ive noted occurs, strangcl)' enough, in the 
Report on the State of Iictaiid in St Pprs Hen VHl, ill, 1515, p 15, 
the nolle folk of the land wholes at hym This sentence is the more 
rtm likable in that there are no 3rd Pers Sing in -r 111 this text, and that 
Pis in -i/A abound It is just conceivable, though unlikelj', that /oik is 
here rcginlcd as a Singular Lolleclive Noun, and that the Veib is theie- 
fore also Singular Sir 7 homas W) alt the Elder has /or swme so grones, 
which rh) mes npner, Doflcj SitiieloSirF Dryan, 18, 1540 Bp Latimer, in 
his Sermons, has a certain niimbti of -s Piuials — siandes^ 87, some that 
hues, I 79 i tkere he iome writers that rates 188, some sayes, 189 As we 
have seen above, the bishop often uses -s in the 3rd Sing, Machj'ii has 
a/ter them rom}s harolds 40 The only lomis of the 3rd Sing which 
I have found in thi-. Diary end 111 -s (cl p 333), but they are so few 
that we cannot Judge with ccitaiiity whether tins was Machyn’s 
usual foini, nor hew lar the -r Plural may have been influenced by it 
Lord Huckhurst, Induction, has ‘ And as the stone that drops of 
water weares', rhyming with teares. Noun, v 12 Ascham has the 
(urdes haue nothyng to riop them, but whippes so /ar back, &c , 
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Queen Elizabeth has many examples, especially in her Translations, 
but some also in her later letters (to Janies VI) A few examples — all 
our subjected lakes after ^ Lttrs 31, small flies silks fast for wekems, L 41, 
your comvnssionai s telz me, ibid 44, sild jecouers kings iher dominion, ibid 
58 , in the Translations we have — roniig leiindz the seas perturbz, 4, all 
men hides them, 132, as the huntars rates iher houndz, 134, men that runs, 
135, &c , iS-'c Thos Wilson, Aite of Rliet , has some speakis some spettes, 
220 Tlieie are seventeen forms in -r after some on tins one page 

The V'erney Papers have hoai things goes here. Sir R V , 1639 , 
coueiianius has forbidden anv man to read it, 240 , Verney Memoirs — My 
T ady and Sir tomes remembers their sari'tces to you and Mrs Gardiner, 

( ary V , 11 68, 1642, both sides promisis, &c , Lady Sussex, 11 252, 1647, 
the late nnyses of riesings puts me in a fear, Sc , Cary Stewkley (Verney), 
111 43 y. 1659 

In the Wentworth Pajiers Lady W and her son Peter both use these 
forms — which moste lauhgs at, 52, 1706, all people from the highist to 
the lowist stairs (1 e ‘ stares ’) after them, 57 , several affirms, 123 (Peter 
W ) , Lord Wentworth and l^ady Hanot gives their duly to your Lordship, 
Lady A Wentworth, a child, 453, 1724 , Laid Gariy and Mr Varnum 
both corns 111 the somer thtar, 55 all others sends fowls, 59 , Peter and his 
lilt, comse tomorrow, 127 , my litters that informs you, 107 (Peter W), 
Jwo of the prettiest young peei r in England . who, by the way, makes 
no pretty figure, 395 (Peter W), Mrs Lawson and PIrs Oglethorpe gives 
their servue to you, 444 (Loid Bute) 

Note The use of is and was with a Plural Subject will be dealt with 
under the Auxiliaries, ji 356 

The Infinitive. 

The usual M L ending in the Midlands and South is -en, but forms 
without -n are lotind quite early A typical Southern ending of the Inf 
IS -y, -?e, &c , which represents the O E -lan suffix, and is generalized 
wuRly, especially in Verbs of French origin, in the dialects of the South- 
least and South-West 

The -n termination haidly surviies in written documents beyond the 
third quarter of the hfteenth century, and by that time the examples are 
scarce 

All fifteenth-century writers use Infinitives m -e, even when they occa- 
sionally keep -en or -yn Hoccleve has haii, usen, synkyn, wedden , Const 
of Djnevor, to weiyn, Ellis 11 1 14, Rewle Sustr Men is rather rich in 
-n foims — to henn, 90, 4 c , pey schullen dwellin, 94 21, we commaunde . . . 
srnden, enioinen, 95 14, howeii, 1 13 12 kmlyn, 1 15 38, &c , P'ortescue 
generally has -e or no ending, e g gyf, but helpen, 152 , Marg Paston 
has numerous forms m -n — ye vol ashyn, 1 49, to heryn, 1 67, buyn 'buy 
1 68, sellyn, 1 69, 4 c , 4 c , Bokenani has seen, delyvyrn, acceptyn, adver- 
tysyn, geuyn, lesyn, 4 c , Giegoiy has a lair number of -n forms — usyn, 82, 
folowyn, 91, procedyn, 99, bin, 99, beryn, 99, doen, 99, setten, settynne, 117, 
and also rather strangely a lew forms iii',-^ — delyvery, 118, answery, 231 
(twice), jimagfry/, 231 , the Godstow Register usually has -t or no ending, 
but fallyn, 25 , Caxton has very few examples of -n, but ouertaken, Jason 
50 5 The -y type is found also in St Editha — to correcty, 2383- 
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A late example in prose is he and I wyll commen, in a letter of Thos. 
Fery, 1539, Ellis ii 2. 148 

A late survival, or rather revival, of -m, for metrical reasons, is seen in 
Lord Buckhursl’s I can accusen none, Complaint of Duke of Buckingham, 
M7- 

The Prefix y- Past Participles, 

This prefix, which is slill much used by Ctiaucei, is comparatively rare in 
the poems of Hoccleve. In the Reg of Pr he vmie^ypynchid,yput, but 
generally omits the prefix in Strong Verbs. In the Minor Poems, however, 
we have tlake, ifalle On the whole during the fifteenth century the use 
of the prefix is chiefly confined to texts which show a more or less 
strongly marked Southern provincial influence, whether South-Eastern or 
South-Western Thus it is frequent in the letter of the Constable of 
Dynevor Castle, in Shillingford, in the Regi.sler of Oseney, where it is 
almost universal in Strong and Weak Verbs, in the R of Godstow, where, 
however, It IS less frequent, especially in Strong Verbs In St Editha the 
prefix IS often written and crossed out again in the MS , though it is 
also fairly often not erased, and often not written at all In the South- 
East the prefix is very common in Palladius, but very rare in the much 
later Cely Papers , the Suffolk dialect, as represented by Bokenam, shows 
no example of it, nor does Marg Paston. Fortescue, from whom one 
might exjject this Southernism, appears not to writej'- at all in Strong 
Verbs and very rarely in Weak, though I have noted i-blissed, 155 , Pecok 
seems to have no examples in vol 1 of the Repressor, and there are none 
in the Ordinances of Worcester, nor those of Exeter. 

Of texts written more specifically in the London dialect, the Suffolk 
man Gregory has a fair sprinkling of Past Participles, Strong and Weak, 
with 1-, and Rewle of Sustr Men. a few Apparently Gregory's forms 
were not derived from his native dialect, ‘-q we must reg,ird them as 
belonging to a rather archaic form of London speech Ctxton mikes 
no use of the prefix, nor is it found in the later Cr of Knt of Hath, 
which IS a better example on the whole of the higher tjpe of London 
English. After this the prefix is only used by poets who are more or less 
deliberately archaic An interesting form — storm ybeten — occurs in Skel- 
ton’s Magnyfvccnce, a word which suggests the Spenserian pciiod of 
Keats Spensei’s imitation of Chaucer is doubtless chiefly responsible 
for the occasional use of the i-forms by later poets 

VI 

The Strong Verbs. 

The following is but the slightest sketch of the development of these 
Verbs in the Modern period The examples given of the forms of the 
members of each class are intended mainly to show on the one hand the 
survival of old forms, and on the other the adoption of those now in use. 
It is evident that a much larger collection of forms would be necessary to 
achieve, with anything like completeness, either of these objects. In fact 
a special monograph would be required, which I may possibly undertake 
when circumstances permit The excellent monograph of 'Price on 
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Strong Verbs from Caxton to the End of tht Elizabethan Period contains 
a great deal of matenal which I have not incorporated here, the following 
short account being based on part of my own collections. We want an 
account dealing with these Verbs from 1400 or so until the end of the 
eighteenth century Caxton is not a good starting-point, nor is the end 
of the Elizabethan period the end of the story I now regret that I did 
not make much larger collections from the Verney Memoirs and the 
Wentworth Papers, as well as from later eighteenth-century sources 
The apparent irregularities in the Strong Verbs during the Middle '-nd 
Modern periods, compared with the conditions in O.E, are due to the 
working of analogy in various directions. 

The fact that originally there were two, three, and in some cases four 
types in a single class of Verbs, and that there was a certain variety of 
treatment of each type according to Regional dialect, has given a very 
consulerable number of possible types for the Preterite and Past Participle 
of some classes Added to this there is the transference of Verbs from 
one class to another which while closely resembling it, yet differed from 
It in certain respects Thus speak has been transferred to the class to 
which break belongs The result of this was first to produce a new 
P P spoken, on the analogy of broken, and then to call into existence 
a .lew Preterite broke on the pattern of the new P P 

During the M E period the tendency was to get rid of the dislinclion 
between the Singular and Plural in the Preterite in those classes where 
this originally existed In the North and East Midland it was usually the 
old Singular Preterite which survived as the sole type for that tense In 
the South-West, on the other hand, the type of the P P. generally 
dominated the Preterite also 

It will be noticed that many Verbs have forms with both a long and a 
short vowel in the Fret, in the Earl} Modern period, a condition which is 
inherited from M F Thus wc have both spack and spake, had and bade, 
sat and nJ/e, &c The explanation of this is simple The short forms 
are in all these cases the noinial developments of the 0 E forms — sp(i )xc, 
bxd, r*/, &c In M E these forms were the only ones with a short vowel 
in the whole conjugation of each of these Verbs It is perfectly natuial, 
therefore, that some speakers should have extended the quantity ol the 
Inf and Pres spAen, the Pret PI spekrn, and the P P speken — spoken to 
the Pret Sing , the solitary lorm which had a short vowel, pronouncing 
spdk\f) instead of spak Later, this new tj pe spdk[e'\ was in its turn 
extended also to the Piet PI, so that speken was eliminated and the 
distinction disappeared 

W'e see two distinct tendencies conflicting during the Modern period, 
namely, one to establish the tjpe of the P P for the Pret as well, and 
the other to eliminate the old P P type in favour of that of the Pret 
1 hose speakers who said writ in the Pret exhibited the former ten 
dency, while those who said I hare wrote displaved the latter 

It has been poinied out that the old Pret PI tjpe rarely supersedes 
that of the Sing , unkss the former be also that of the P P , in which case 
it IS assumed that it is the P P which is the basis of analogy, as the form 
more frequemly used 

Thus the history of the Strong Verbs after the O E period is chiefly 
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concerned with transference of Verbs from one class to another, with the 
elimination of this or that type, and with the ultimate distribution in 
a piven dialect of the various types between ihe Pret and P P 

Many old Slronp Verbs have passed into the Weak conjugation, 
e g iiiie, sew, &c We notice a tendency to transfer others, e g /aie, 
come, stand, which did not, however, become established in the Standard 
Spoken or in the Literary foim of English 

The converse process of a Weak Verb becoming Strong is rarer, but 
we note strive — strove — striven on the analogy of thrive — throve — thriven, 
&c Hide — hid — hidden instead of O E hydd, M E hidde, is due to the 
influence of ride — rid — ridden Here we note that hid was a perfectly 
normal Weak Pret from hide, the vowel being shortened in M E before 
the double consonant Rid, a common Preterite, instead of rode, is due 
to the influence of the P P Having got hide — hid, it was inevitable that 
the agreement with ride should be completed by the formation of hidden 
as a P P 

We see, even from the comparatively few examples given below, that 
the usage of the best writers in the sixteenth and even in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, in legard to the Strong Verbs, does not by 
any means coincide exactly with our own Even at the present time 
there is a ceitain fluctuation Thus, while we have eliminated fiang as 
the Pret of fling, and prefer the P P type sang, rang are still in very 
wide use, although many speakers say sung, rung, allowing the P P tjpe 
to carry the day as in the case of flung Great hesitaiion exists in the 
conjugation of wake What is the current form of the P P f Some 
speakers habitually use waked, others woke, others woken 

Such forms as write, drove, stroke, which occur sometimes in Cl i 
in the sixteenth century are certainly not of Northern origin as is sup- 
posed by Some Ajiait from the very common occurrence of forms with 
a in other classes — e g sate, bare, spake, &c, side hy side with sat, &c , 
which probably encouraged the use of d as a vowel associated with the 
Pret, write, &l , would arise naturally by the side of writ (with O E 
shortening) just as sale and '^pake arose by the side of sat, spak, and 
give by the side of gap 

The analogy of bade Pret with a P P bidden may also have helped to 
form a Pret wrote, drake, &c , in association with written, siruktn, as also 
sate with a P P sitten 

It should be noted that the preservation or loss of -en in the P P is 
a malter of dialect originally In ME the Soulhern dialects generally 
drop the -n, and Midland dialects retain it Thus the variations between 
Vcibs m this lespect are the result of different competing Regional 
tendencies 


Class I OE i — d — i — r ME i — o’ — i — i 

The Inf and Pres tipe of this Class shows no variation from the 
normal develojimcnt of MF t, and is invariably [ai^ It is therefore 
unnecessaiy to include examples 

Write 

Preterite wrote, &c — Pecok, wroten (PI), Shillingford, wrote, 8, 
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wroUt, 61 , Marg Paston, wrot, 1 178, fi:c ; Latimer, wiole, 175, wrot, 

175 

■writ, &c — Euphues, wril, 304 , Mrs Eure, Verney Mem 11 87, rtt 
(1642) 

wrate — Eljot, 1 131, 156, 11 100 

Past Participle writt(en), &c — Hoccleve, wrytnf, St Editha, 
wiytin, y-wiylon, 9, Bokenam, wrytyn, Pr Marg 4, Gregory, 
wrytynne, 61, Shillmgford, writyn, 13, Gabr Har\ev. writ, Lttrs 265, 
Euphues, M)r2//r«, 169 , Mis Pulteney, V Bprs 222, r// (1639) 

wrote, &c — Sir Edw Howard, Ellis 11 i 216 (1513) , Lady Mary 
M Woitle)', ‘ all the verses were wrote by me ' 

Write Lady Sussex uses right as a Pret , V Mem iv 88, 1642 

Smite. 

Preterite smote, smot — Gregory, smote, 76 , Cr. of Dk of York Knt 
of Bath, smot, 399 

Past Part Jiiy'/Aw, I\Iachyn, 14 

smete, Gregory, 77, snietyn, Gregory, 106, smet, Dokcnam, Kath 
898 

smot, Shakespeare, L I. L , rln mes wuh not 

Drive. St Editlia has Piet Sing drof, 36, Pret. PI diovyn, 3263, 
and dievyn, 54 The latter foiin occuis also in Shillmgford, 97, and 
Short Engl Chronitle, 71 

Abide The normal Piet Sing alode occuis, St l.ditha, 276, and 
the PI abydyn, Bokenam, fust 673, Pei ok li.is Sing abode, and PI 
abidcn, 1 20, aboderi, i 206, Maig PaMon, abtdyn PI , 1 iJi , Shilling- 
ford, abodt Sing 5, Latimer, abode, 188 

Past Partutple M irg Pa‘'ton, abiden, 41 , also I'orlescue, 135, and 
Shillingfoid, 41, and 'skelton, Magiiyf)ceiice, 376 , Marg PasLon has also 
abedyn, i 81, also Short Engl Ghron 130, Pl3 0t has abodeii, 11 184 

Bite The old Prel bote survives in the fifteenth century, Gregory, 
202 , Caxton, Jason, 69 14 

Hide. Pret rod, Marg Paston, i 77 , Shillingfoid, rode, ,3, Gregory, 
roode, 89, roddt, Lord Berners, 1 114, Machin, rod, rode, 4 

rid, &c — Cranmer, Pdlis 1 z 37 , Tho- Wilson, 140, Mach)n also 
has red, 167 

Strike 

Inf, &c B} the side of st/ihe ^tml is also found — P'uphtics, to 
sU ick, 239 

Prcteiite stroke — t r of Knt of Bath, shake, 400, L.itimer, 94 , 
P,uphues, 231 

strake strack — Cr of Knt of Bath, strakke, 399, 400 (twice). 
Lord Beiners, strake, 1 114, 140, J Mason, shake, Pdhs 11 2 59, 

Cavendish, L of Wolsc}, strak 83 
Btreke — St Editha, 3739 
struck — Machyn, 85 

Past Paihiipli stricken, &c — Machyn, stryken, 63, Euphues, 
stricken, 152, striken, 299 
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etrooken, &c — Tho'; Wilson, 132, Sir T. Smith, s/roken, 

Repiibl -',6 ■ Euphues, i/rooke, f;7, stroken, 162, 230 

Btruoken — Honourable J Dillon (of a ship), ‘ She had her bottome 
sfruckm out', Verney Pprs. 149 


Class II. O E to, ta, u, 0 , M E. ?, « (= [y]). “1 <>• 

Choose. The Present and Inf forms appear in three types — (i) 
chert (with M E #’), which is characteristic of South-East and E Mid- 
land , (2) 0 (M E o') from a form with shifting of stress from the first to 
the second cUment of the diphthong, and the loss of the foimer — to — 
to — () , (3) u= [y], which is a characteristic W. Midland and South- 
West treatment of To in M E Tipes (2) and (3) have no diflerence in 
pronunciation from the pioment that fy] has become [u] (cf p. 246), 
but the spelling with u probably indicates a late survival of (3) On the 
other hand, u may be written occasionally for type (2), according to 
the habit of writing u for O E. o' See pp 234, &c This is probably the 
explanation of the t/iuse spelling in writers who would hardly make use 
of type (3) 

(i) Inf and Pres , to chees, chert, &c , occur in Pallad 4 84, 99 1059, 
(ftc ; M Paston, 11 292, 1 cha, Pecok, chfs> Subj ,1 112 , Gregory, 230, 
Inf , Caxton, Jason, for to chert, 57 32, Elyot, 51, c he sing , Lord 
Berners, 1 53 

{2) chose, choose, Lnid Berners, 1 58, Latimer, Sev, Serm 2,15, 

Ascham, Toxoph 39 , Euphues, c/;ooje, 139 

(3) chure, (fee. Pallid 5 123, Imperat , lord Berners, 1 389, 
Machyn, chuysre, 17, chusst, 141 , 1 hos WiKon, A of Ivliet ,t;6 , Euph 
Impel at 229, Lnh Roihcstcr, Verney Mem 111 467 (1660) 

The Preterite The I\I P rZfi v, rhes, Arc . with e [e] fioin O F is 
gradually replaced by a form w'lth 0’ lormed on the .nialogy of the P P 
chosen This is the ancestor of the present foini The older form 
survives far into the fifuenlh century, after which the 0 form is most 
common The otcasioiial ihise must be explained by association with 
Vbs of the hear cl.iss — Prel hare P P ho/in 

chces, &c , Hotcltvc, St 1 ditha, tfuren (PI), 274 , Gregory, chesse 
PI , 190, Font SI ut , cht \e, 112, 113 

chore, &i , Pccols, 1 183; firigorr, chorre 95, they ihorynne, g6 , 

CaxLon, Jason 94 32 , Lever Serin 33 

ihare, Punk, i/tar, n 34Q, chiar, 11 ihi.l , Lhnr, 1 214 
Fast Parti ipJe bt I'ditha still retains the old form y-cor e, 789, by 
ih- side ol %-chost, 2207 There is no variety as regards the vow^el, 
(xcipL tint It occasinnall-t appears to he short, as the follow mg consonant 
IS tioublcd, e g cho're, (negoiy, 93, chosstn Maehin, 22 , otherwise the 
only point ol note is that, as in other btiong Vbs , die forms in -e alter- 
nate witn those in -cn c occurs, PeCok, i iii , Giegory', 71, 93, 

Lade Roclu stei, orr V Mem. 111 467, 16&0 Most wri'ers, so far as 
my miti rnl goes use the -tn {yn) type 
O K geo tan — gid/ — guton — goien ‘pour’ 

This obsolete Vb is still traceable in the word ingot, where got is 
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denved from the P. P. Elyot preserves the fuller form of the P P in 
yoten, i. 48. 

IjObg. This Vb had, originally, exactly the same vowel sequence as 
choose It is conjugated as a Weak Vb from early in the Modern period, 
the survivals of the old Strong Pret and P. P being rare. The latter 
Burvives as an Adjective m the compound forlorn 

Inf and Pres Use, &c , Pallad 35 24B ; Marg Paston, 1 109,11 309, 
&c ; Fortescue, iiS, Usynge Pres Pait, 138, Elyot, 34, Use, Lord 
Berners, Uese, 1 28, Ascham, lease, Tox. 117, Uese, ibid 128, 158 

(Subj ), Ueseth, Tox 158 J Euphues, 193 

The other type appears as loose, 305 

Shoot. O E. sieotan — siedt — scuton — sioten still retains the form with 
e, comparable to ckese. Use, in the fifteenth century, and is found in Marg 
Paston — Scheie, 1 83, shet, 1. 82. This lady also writes schoU, 1. 83 
Gregory has schute, which may be a phonetic spelling for the o' type, 
as is most probable 

Gregory has a Weak Pret schot, 204, and a P P schotlyn, g8 

Float. Jleoian, Ac., Bk of Quint has fletip 3rd Pres. Sing. 

Freeze Milton in Tnn Coll MS writes wherewith she freez’d her 
foes to congeal'd stone Comus 449 This, with the strange Weak Pret , 
is corrected from the original, which ran jrerzind wherewith, Ac , a 
very archaic form of Pres Part The old 1 ’ P frorc is used, P L 11, ■jos 

Class III 

O.E singan — sang — sungon — sungen Verbs of this Class have, on 
the whole, preserved three original types, though no longer distinguishing 
between Sing and PI in the I’rct Begin, 'pin, spring, swim, drink, Ac. 

It IS possible that begin, Ac , besides began, in Pret had also forms 
with a long vowel, on the analogy of Class IV — cf begane, Pecok, 
Machyn, &c , swame. Lord Berners, by the side of swomme, P.lyot, 11 169 

In some Verbs of this Class the P P type penetrates to the Pret , and 
just as we now often have rung, swum, Ac in the Put , we find wonne, 
Euphues, ‘ won ', 273, by the side of the then usual wan or wanne which 
occurs very generally rot only in Euphues itself, but also belore, m 
Short Engl Chron , wanne, 61, Gregoiy, 58, 71, Caxion, Jason, ii 3, 
Lord Berners, Machyn, Ac 

Lord Berners, 1 371, and Euphues, 80 , both have flang where we 
now have flung, but Euphues aheady has slung, 68 

In the Vb find the old disimcl'on between Sing and PI. Pret — O E 
fdnd,M.'E fond, OE fundon, ME foundin--\^ jn eserved far in.o the 
fifteenth century Pecok has Sing fonde, 1 loi, PI founden, by the sice 
of fonden, 1, 242 , Shilhngford has fonde, 61, founde, In the P P , 

forms with or without -n occur throughout the fifleenth century — e g 
Gregory, founde foundyn ; Caxion, founden, Eoi tescue, ffoundc , M 
V Aston, /own d, fond , PerokandOid of oiccster, yorrwtff Ehothas 
founde, 1 feunaen, 26, Ac, Ac Run, in Inf, is a new formadnn , 

the ordinary ME t\pe in liif and Pies is nnne, which is perhaps of 
Scand origin 'I his persists as the inoie usual foim ihinugliouL the fif- 
teenth century and into the next centuiy, and is fiuinil in Pallad, 
St Editha, Bokenam, Pecok, Bk of Quint , Forle’-ciii , Ct Knl of Bath, 
and Cath, of Ar , the last but one h iving also rynnyng m Pres Pai t Lord 
Berners has rynne and ryn, and luithi i, ronne runne'), 1 163 and j 5 ®' 
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and ronnyng, i 163 Roon is found m a letter of Sir Edw. Howard, 
Ellis 11 I 217, lo runne, Ascham, Tox 46, ronne, ibid 103, but riTi still 
occurs, Scholem 54 Euphues has, apparently, only the runne type 

Come. OE cuman — cbm — cam — cbmon — cdmon — cumen 

Various tyjjes spring from the above 

Prti Si Editha has cbme and becbme, 35, Sing 65, PI cbmen, 58 , 
Pecok, camen, came , Gregory has Pret PI cum, 91, and a Pret. Sing. 
come, apparenlly = [kum] from the cbmen type, also cam, 91, a survival 
of old cam , Caxton has betam, 4 24 Sing , and cam, 94 32 Dr. Knight 
has cam, ig6, and so has Sir T Smiih, Ellis 11 3 16 The P. P. is 
generally written come, which may represent either [hiim] or [kum] 

That the O and M E P P cmnen survives is shown by the occasional 
spelling comme, 4 c Gabriel Harvey had a new formation, ovenomd, 
p 3, as a P P , and ouercomed occurs in the Te Deum m Edward Vi's 
First and Second Prayer Books, and Shakespeare has misbecom'd, L L. L 
Pecok has come, Gregory, ovyrcome, 125, Machyn, over-cum, 70 Caxton 
has fowrn (Jason), and so has Elyot, 11 144 Lancham's Lttr (1575), 
cutnmen 33 

Climb O E climban — cldmb — clumbon — clumben , M E climb — 
clbmb — dumb 

The Tret — Llame survives in Ascham, Tox 76 The vowel is from 
an OF. and M F. unlengthened form cldmb, with later lengthening on 
the analogy of the other tenses 

Ilocckve has the P P clumben, and Bokenam, clomben, Ann 646 

Yield his a Pret PI yelde 111 Gregory, 83, winch apparently comes 
from the Laic O F. (Sthn ) g^lJ, M E yeld, type of the Singular, extended 
lo PI also 

'I'he P P yolden often occurs in Short Engl Chi on , and is found in 
(irt'gorj as ‘\i),yolde, i\^,yoldyn, 115, and F.lyot, 11 220 Short 

Liigl Chron tias also ylden, 56, and Gregory has a VVk P P. yoldyd, 
115 Spenser has P P yold, F Q vii 7 30. 

Help Caxton, Jason 102 26, still has the old PreL halp, also helpe, 
7fi i,)Hihaps from OE South and South-East healp, ME help A 
Pret hulpe is found in Robt the Devil, 960, and in Shakespeare’s 
Hen IV I’l 1 I II , and hop Vcniev Mcni 111 27.J (lOyO) this is 
dLi'vLil from the P P type 

The P P holpeiri) in M Ff is found without -n in Pecok, 1 284, with 
-en, &c, in Pallad , Gregory {holpyn), 207, Ci Knt of Bath, 400, Elyot, 
1 1 7, Ascham, Tox 43, &c, 4 c 

Fight OE feohtan {feht-, fiht-)~feahl—fuhton—fohlen-, ME 
fihkn~faht — fauhi , fuhten and foughien , foughkn 

'I he Pret faiii;ht\e) (ME Singular type) survives, Gregoiy, 02, &c , 
Caxton, fason on 33, Short Engl Chron 6S , Elyot, 179, the other 
fought, horn the P P , also occurs in Gregory and afterwards 

The P P retains the -en suffix in Ascham’s foughlen, 1 ox, 64 


Cl css IV 

Knead. The Strong P P hidden is pieserved. Levers Sermons, 
46 — knoden into dough. 
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Sr6&k. O E bTtcan brxc — br^on — brocen , IVT.E breken^ brak^ 
and brdi{e) — breit and brdie — broken 

Preterite During the whole of the fifteenth, sixleenlh, and seventeenth 
centuries brake is the most frequent ti pe, and, occasionally, brdk 
St Editha, Pecok, Gregory, Cr Knt of Bath, Lord Berners, Latimer, 
Euphues, &c , all have brake St Edilha still distinguishes the PI brekori 
4410, from the Sing, type, and Gregory uses this type 111 the Sing , 202 
broke comes from the P P type It is found already in Cr Knt of 
Bath, 395 

Past Participle The vowel is practically invariable from the IM E 
period onwards, being always the lengthened 0 There is, however, 
a form brake, on the analogy of the Pret , found in Verney Mem iv, used 
both by Sir R Verney, p 134 (1665), and Dr Denton, p 223 (1676) 
There is the usual fluctuation during the M E and Modern periods 
between the forms broke — broken 

Speak, which originally belonged to Class V (O E sprecan — sprsei — 
sprieton — sprecen), has passed completely into that of break, and is best 
considered under this Class Its forms are identical with tho e of break 
The Pret has both long and short forms as in M E St Editha has 
Sing spake and a PI speke, 287, which doubtless preserves the original 
PI. type The latter is rare, however, after the M E period Spake is 
the usual type well into the seventeenth century The type with a 
short vowel, however, is also used by Pecok, spak, Caxton, spack, Jason 
64 30, Latimer, 115, and many others. The Rev Mr Aris uses speake 
as a Pret , Verney Mem 111 136, 16315 

Past Participle hpoke, spokin seim to be equally common down to and 
during the eighteenth century Sir J Burgoync has spok, V Mem 11 
217, 1642 Lord Chesterfield, writing in No 100 of the World, 1754 (on 
Johnson’s Dictionary before it appeared), speaks of English as being 
‘ studied as a learned language, though as yet but little spoke' in Fiance 
and Italy 

Marg Paston still uses the archaic spike, i 77 (1449) 

Bear and steal have pretty much the same hi'-tory as the ither Vbs of 
this Class, bare and stale long bung the common form of the Piet 
Cr of Knt of Bath has here (Pret Sing and PI , 391, 3H9), wh i,h mav 
be a phonetic spelling for bare, or correspond 10 the old PL type 
Bokenam has Pret PI here Stale occurs throughout the fifteenth century 
and in Cavendish, L of Wolsey, 92 

Class V 

Give. OE gtffan, geaf, gid/on — gtefen {VI Sax), Non-W S\\ 
ge/an, geofan , gxf gef , gif on ; gefen, geofn 

These forms give rise to correspondingly various types in M E. and 
Modern English 

The initial sound was an open consonant in O E , and in M E. is ex- 
pressed by 01 y-. By the side of these, foims with g-, expressing 
a stop consonant, are common in M E , which are probably' due to Scan- 
dinavian influence. Theie is also an alternation between j and t in the 
vowel of the Inf and Pres Indic T he former may be of Scandinavian 
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ongin, when the initial consonant is g, otherwise it must be derived 
from the Saxon type, or formed by analogy from the and and 3rd Pers. 
Pres The geve forms are to be explained according to the statement on 
pp 207-8 

In/ and Pres type (i) yeve, ^oue, &c — St Editha 958, 1409, 
&c. , Pallad (Imperat ) 19 508, liokenam, Marg. 1053, Eliz 930 

(yeuylh) , Pecok, yueth, ir, ynien (PI), passim, Godstow Reg., w 
foryue, 6 , Marg Paston, yeve, 1 268, to yf, 1 log, yue, i. 67, yuyn, 1, 
69, Sliillingrord,_yiwr, 2‘j,ytvelh, 29, i£c ; Fortcscue, 153, &c. 

(2) geve, &c — Pallad Pr 24 656 ; Dokcnam, Pr Marg 232 and 

411, Pecok, passim , Marg P.iston, 11 218, Gregory, to_/b/'f^^n, 
99, Shillingford, Inf, 20, Sir Ihos. Moie, Ellis 1 r 213, Inf, and 
gevtth, \ I 200, Latimer, /o Ploughers 35, and Seven Serm. 22, 

geuyngc, Ploughers 24, Edw Vi's First and Second Prayer Bits , gtut, 
passim, Ascham, geue, Scholem 115, 134, geucih, Tox 39, 145, 
Cavendish, L of Wolsey, 96, &c. , Gabriel Harvey, gt/ (= gev P), 48; 
Q. Elizabeth, Lttrs to J VI, 2 , Mrs Basire, geuing, Corresp 140 

(1655). 

(3) 5ive, yive — Pecok, Ikikenam, Imperat yruf, Marg. 1123 

(4) give, gyve<, ic — Caxton, Jason 13 2, Fortescue, Inf , 129, 
givtihy 139, give PI, ihid , Loid Beiners, 1 22, Latimer, gyue, Ploughers 

25, Asch.im, Tox 28, Macliyn, Subj. , Euphues, 

163, 88, to forgiuc, 90; Thos Wilson (always), Q Elizabeth, 

gyve, give (usual type) 

Preterite 

Type (i) yaf, itc ■ — St Edilha, 8t; Bokenam.j'iyi Pr. Marg. 
pou youe, Marg 507, PI youe{n), Agn 441, Ann. 254, Sliilliiigford, 
yea/, 14, Marg Paston, 11 215 

(2) gaf, iS-’t — Win Paston, ge/ 1 25 gaf with r written for 
[ae]?), Giegory, gaffe, 174 , Caxton, Jason 12 23, gaf 

(3) S&ve — bhoit Engl Chron 62, Maig Paston, }ave PJ., 
I 109 

Sii Thos Smith refers to bothyn/' and gave as antiquated 

(4) gave — Gregory, 58, Cixion, Jason 3 5, Bp Knight, 204 

(1512), Loid Berners, Ascham, 'I ox 31 , ha.Umtir, gaue, Seven Serm, 

26, /otgaue, ibid 57 , Machyn, gay/ 3 {ay = a, i e [e or c]?), Euphues, 

gaue, /orgaue, 175 

Past Participle 

(1) yeve(ii) — Hen. V, Letter in Lttrs of Marg of Anjou (1421); 
St. Editha, 499,y-jr«^, 7.159, Pecok, ^eue , Shillingforil, 131 , Lord 
Lovel's Will, yeven, L D D 75 27 , Fonescue, yeuen, 152 , Barlings 
Abbey Agreement, L D U 13,5 5 , yyeven, Cely Ppis 4, Oseney Reg, 
ije/e, 6 , Bury W'llls, yeutn (1480) 

(2) yove(n) — Bokmam, youe, Ann 329, Pecok, Marg Paston, 
joJj'tt, t 112, Godstow Reg , yoi'irn , Gregory, yoryn, 126, Sustr Men, 
yum, 96 32, lush Docs Lttrs and Pprs 1 379, youen , also Bury 
Wills 77 (1492) j youe, ibid 77 , Q. Elizabeth, yeouen, Argyle Lttrs 32 
(> 595 ) 

(3) gDve(n) — M Paston,]. 112; Gregory, i-geve, 64, geve, g6, gevyn. 
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96, 118; Fortescue, 136 150, geve, 155; Bury Wills, geiyn, 8j 

(1595); Cr Knt. of Ball), 3()3, 398 , Sir R Wingfield, Ellis 11 i 

212, Edw Vi's Fust and Setond Prayer Eks , Latinu-r, gtuen, 

Ploughers 20 , Ascham, Tox 13, 18, Scholem 59, 134, Q P hzabeih, 
Litis 2, Mall Verney, V Mem 11 /otgeven (1635); Lady Went- 
worth, geven, W Ppis 40 (1705), 56 (1706), 64 (170H) 

(4) Bive{ii), iScc — Will of Lord LovlI, L D D 86 6(1455), 

Caxton, Jason, giue, 70 9. gyuen, 68 18, Elyot, giuen, i 215, Lord 
Berners, gyven, \. 171, &c , /otgyven, 1 66. Liannici, Plllib 1 2 40, 
Ascham, gyuen, Tox 19 (lwilc), 27 , also g:uen, wliicli greatly jirepon- 
derates ovei , Machyii, 17 , P'uphucs, , Q Elizilieth, 

Lttrs to J VI, 13, after the end of the sixteenth eenLuiy, while geuen, 
&c , occurs, given is the predominant type 

(5) A tjpe govyn is found occasionally, but I have only noted one 

example — fjom Gregory, 200 Bury Wills, 8d, have a variant of this — 
gwo 7 yn (1^01) (b) Geen, Laneham’s Lttr 41 

In quite recent tunes the t) pe gave was used as a P. P , though proba- 
bly never by the best speakeis Thus, Miss Austen, in Sense and 
Sensibility, chap 24, makes Miss I ucy Steele write ‘ he has never gave me 
a moment's alarm', and 'it would have gave my such pleasure to meet 
you there 

Bid and forbid This Verb is derived fiom a blending of two O E 
Verbs, biddan — batd, bidon, bedtn ‘pray and b~eddan — bead — budon — boden 
‘ order ', ‘command ', dc TJie Pret bade, proiiuuiu ed both as [bxti ] from 
the M E Singular l}pe bad^ and [bud] trom a M Is lad, with len^ithen- 
ing on the analogy of the PI biden, and the P P biden, are ea^y to 
explain The present-day P P found already in Late M E and becom- 
ing more frequent m the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is moie diHicult. 
The only P P '& which agree with bidden are wntlm, ridden, &c , of 
Class I But It lb not easy to see a point of association which can have led 
to the borrowing of a P P from this class by bid, unless ii be the rarish 
wra/e, &c 

Pres and Inf type (i) hidde, biddeth, Pccok , Euphues, foibiddeth 

(2) bede, forbedeih. Pres , forbede, Pccok, Eljut, God forbede, 11 
141 , Euphues, bed Inf (valiant of bid) 

The e forms are from OE beudan From this Verb also comes 
St Editha's bude, 1520 

Preterite (i) bade — Petok, forbade, 1 279; Marg Paston, je 
bddeyn, 1 69, Shilhnglord, ia./r (Sing ), 7 

(2) b&d — M Paston, ^e bad, 1 77, Euphues; the last-nu ntioiied 
source has also a Pret btdde, 105 

Past Participle (i) Pccok, 1 7, Shillingroid,^'iii(/f, 7 

(2) boden --Pecok, forbade,! 144, 145, forbodm^ 1 207, Shillmg- 

foid, y‘bri 5 oi/ff, 44 , forboden, \i 334 (p) Eupliuts liasy&i «, 6 t 

Get OE (non-W Sax getan) is only used compounded — for-, 

be-, on-, gietan 

The parts are Pret Sing -geat (non-W Sax -g-mt and -get) , Pret. 
PI. -gedton (nori-W. Sax -geton) , P P -guten (11011-W. Sax -geten, 
-geoten) 

AA 
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The use of this Verb uncompounded, and the stop g- m^ead (rf y m 
the initial, are both the result of Scandinavian influence The ^e/./orms 
are the result of confusion wiih Verbs of the W class, which always had 
-0- in the P P The ^s/-forms began in the P. P- and passed by the so- 
called ‘ Western ' system of analogy into the Pret. 


Infinitive Present , nr j j 

(1 ) yete, *c 7 his type appears to be rare in the Modern penod in 

the uncompounded forms, but St tdilha /or-)etone, 2167, Pres P ,, 

Pecok, /orye/e, Shillingford.yorye/e Imperat , 59 

(2) gete — Pallid., gi/e {rhymes sweete), 14 37 ^ j Bokenam, forgete, 
Maig 4*14. Shillingford, gete Inf, 46, Marg P.iston, gett, 11 239, gete, 
1 48, gettyn 11 132, to gyte, 11 179 (all Inf), Lord Berners, gette, 1 29 

Preterite 

(1) yat — St Yditha, /or-jdt, 453 

(2) gat — Si Editlia, 836 , Gregory, gatte , Lord Berners, 1. 
32, Latiincr, gat, 179, Thos Wilson, yor,f<2/, 49, Ascham, gatte, 
Siholcm 31 

(3) g&te — Pecok, F'ortescue,,fa*, 149 I Caxion, Jason 7 21, Elyot, 
180, /o/gii/e, 11 139, Sir Thos More, Ellis 1 i 213, Latimer, 
gate, 37, L.iiieham's Lttr (1575), 42 

(47 got — Thos Wilson, begot, 0 i. 

(5) goto — Bokenam, legotyn, Ciist 676, Latimer, Seven Serm 28 
A Pret PI geton is found in Pecok, which is probably the lineal 
descendant of O E ^^non-W Sax ) geton. 

Past PartiLipie 

(1) ylte(n) — St Y.ii\tha, yjete, 2744 

(2) gete(n) — I’ccok, , Forlcsr ue, getun, 143 

(3) goteii — It i'7 not quite certiiri whether loims spelt with one t are 
111 all cases long, but since it is said 10 be established by rhymes that the 
long type existed, and since this is the normal development of the rowel 
in an open syllable, I assume length unles.s the lollowang consonant is 
doubled Caxtoii, Jason, go/f;i, 8 26, P'orltscuc, 143, goton, 136, 
gotyn, 134, G\egorr, gotyn, 134, begrtyn, 70, Bp Knight, 2or 

(4) gatte(n) — Elyc)t,g’-o//p7j, 27 , Lord Berners, 1 28,3, ^cV/c , Machyn, 
gottm, 32, be-golten, 23 , Ascham, gutUn, Tox 32 , Latimer, 50, 78, &c , 
Lever, Sernions, 32, Gabriel Harvey, gottm, Ltlrs 17, 1 lies Wilson, 
gotten, 202 

gotten is used bv Lady Arabella in Vanbrugh's Journey to London, ii. 

*. P 14,1 

I he American use of the suffix -en in the uncompounded form goes 
back to the current English of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

Lie'cumbo’ OE liigean—lxg—lisgon{-inAlagon'\-legen, 7 A'£. 
— lai — lam 

The ME Pies and Ini type with gg (= [dz]) survives in Pecok, who 
has leggith, 1 29, hggen Pres PI, Pres Part tigging 

The P. P lyen, &c , is used during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuiies, 
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and occasionally m the leventeenth century — Bokenam, lynt, Clinst. 
6P5; Cely Papers, lyne, 47, lytn, Elyot, 1 150, Cavendish, L of 

Wolsey, 123, Cieighton, Bp of Bath and Wells, Verney Mem 111. ga, 
1670 

(M E ) MtU ‘ measure O E metan — m*,t — mitton — mrten 

The r P of Lius old Veib, meaUn, occurs in Euphues, 9a 

Sit O E si/lan — sx! — ixlon — seien 

Prdirite During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries both taU and 
sat aie in frequent use 

sale occurs in Giegdiy, 112, Short Engl Chron 53 (three times), Elyot 
u 157, Pluphues, 52. 

saite, &c , Gregory, 112, Cr Knt of Bath, 3B9, satt , Latimer, satU, 174, 
Machyn, satt, 43 

Euphues has also set, which is capable of more than one explanation 
Lady Verney uses sate, V Mem ii 306 (1647) 

AP P sitten occurs in Hume’s History of England, vol vii, p. 353 

See. OE seon — seah (and sxh) — sawon — sewen The ME Pret. 
forms are — Angl saugh, and its variant, saw, from the sxh type, stih 
from a Southern seh type There is also a form si and sih, from the PI 
tyjje seh, sxh, formed on the analogy of Angl PI ^xgon The old P P 
is generally abandoned in favour of a new iorm sene from the O E. Adj 
ge ^ line, non -W Six ' visible ' 

The early Modern reflects the variety of forms found in M E 

Pretenie St Fdiitia has, in Sing — eey}t, lorfi, saye, 823, seye, 907, 
sey, 2521, sge, 3153, sawe, 220, saw, 2112; in P) — ryjr, 460, seyen, 
2573 Bokenam has, in Sing — sey, Marg. 1130, sawe, Magd 1010, 
jam, Chiist 240, in PI — seyn, Pr Maig 345, seyin, Agn 81 Marg 
Fasten has J^ (Pi )i > 113 . Pecok, thei sien, 1 187, sawen, i 246, 
Shilhngford, sigh, 10, jamr, 67 (both Smg ) , Cely Papers sometimes lias 
se , Gregory, sawt, iro (Snip), say, 222 (PI), Cr Knl. of Bath, sayw, 
394 (Sing), Bp Fox of Winchester writes see, Ellis 11 2 5, c 1520, 
Machyn, say, and often see Sing ,saw PI , Aubrey has I see, i 1 15 Lady 
Wentworth often writes see, especially m tlie phrase aj ever I see, p 57, See 

Past Participle St Edilha, sene, 473. se)je, 1502, sey, 2436, y-sy, 
2440, Bokenam, jy'n, Magd 1058, Preok, uen , Shillingfurd, je>'«, 4, 
sey, 13, Marg Fasten, sene, 11 82, Cr Knt of Bath, sien, 390, seen, 
394 


Class VI 

Bake. O E bacan — boc — bacon — bacen , M E Bdken — bote — bdken 

The old P. P iiihe survives in Pecok, 1 67, Gregor), 141, and m 
Bp Knight, 202 The latter water has ' the bisket is almost bake ' =■ the 
matter is neaily ripe. 

Stand. O E standan — stdd — stddon — standen The old P P stande, 
&c j IS used tliroughout the filteenth century A Weak form, especially in 
the compound understanded, is much in vogue in the sixteenth century, 
e g in the Fust Pra)er Book, Preface. The Second Prayer Book has 
under standen. 
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T&ke. By the side of the univeriially used forms take, taken, -yn, m 
the P F , Palladius has taktd, used as a passive with an Auxiliary, 83 
630 

Lade. The P P. /aaV occurs in Gregory, 175 , ouerloaden, Wilson, 66, 
and loa/len in Verney Mem 11 224, 1645, in a letter from Sir 

H. P Newton 

Forsake Sir T Smith has Pret forsaUd vn a letter, Ellis 11, 3 10. 
Laugll O E hl^hhan — hlo^ — hlugon 

The old Strong Pret loughe from hloh survives in the fifteenth-century 
poem Robert the Devil, 872, and in Bokeiiam, low, Eliz 737 

Gnaw, draw, slay have Prets gndg — {l^d>gon, slog — slogan The 
forms slew, draw, which we now use exclusively and the rather remark- 
able gnew, Robert the Devil, 200, are due to the influence of the 
reduplicating Verbs of the blow, grow class. Slew appears, Robert the 
Devil, 922 (coupled with hue ‘hewed’), sleive, Caxton, Jason ii 2, 
Gregory, 75, Machyn, slew, 102 On the other hand, slo 70 from the slog 
type occurs, Gregory, 79. and hortestue, 117 Drewe occurs, Giegory, 
fl8, drue. Lord Berners, 1 I3'5, 136, withdruc, 1 153, druw, Machyn, 64 
But Shilhngford has drowe, 6, and Gregory, wtthdrowe, 84, from drdg 
type 

The P P of draw is drane, Machyn 4 (cf p 142); the normal is 
drawtn, &c , cf Gregory, drave, 58, drawyn, 1B6. Gregory has also a 
Weak form draieyd, 172 

CLASS VII 

The So-called Reduplicating Verbs 
Beat. O E hedtan — ledi — heaton — beaten 

1 he Early Modern forms of Pres and Pret must have been [bet — bet; 
bit] respeclnely 

The difference does not appear to be indicated by the spelling. 
Latimer has a Pret bet, which may represent an early shortening from 
ME bet This would coi respond to the present-day popular and dialec- 
tal bet The latter could also be explained on the analogy of meet 

met , 4c 

Fall. O E /€al!iin—^/€dl/~^aj//on — y&zKw. 

The very common ME Jill, &c , which has not been salis/ac(orj/y 
exvUvrved, versvcls at least as late as the sixteenth century — Hoccleve has 
fiiu , SbvWmgloTcl, Jyll, ig; I'e.ok, fill, fiUen, btfill , Caxton, fylle 
Jason, Ji i,, Jill, 99 24, also Lord Berners, i 336, 398 and 
Cavenilisl), 6 ^ ^ 

On the other hand, Bokenam has fel, bejel, St Editha, felle, 239, fel, 
258 Loid lierners's usual form is/ri, the normal development of O e! 
feull. of vvlucli jell is the shortened form Lady Brill Harley also has' 
jei'l (1641), p in, 

Hold. Comparable Jill isom/edll, we find hild or hyld from kedld 
Shillingford, 20 , Gregory, 69, 179, hylde , Cr Knt of Bath, 389 ; Caven- 
dish, 8g I ally Bnll Harley writes heeld (1(138), p 12 Cf Milton's 
rhyme diield-niilhheld and bpenser s beheld with -ieeld ' seldom ' This 
and fetl alxive are survivals of M k fel, held 
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Shillin|Trord has also htld, g, and Gregory, helde, 78, Lord Berners, 
htld, I 366, &c , Mar^ Paston has huld, 11 191, a remarkable form to 
find in an Eastern dialect 

It IS not surprising to find hulte in St Ediiha, 852, &c, by the side of 
helt, 3206 

The P P IS tholde, Godstow Reg , hald, Marg Paston; holde, 77, 
hold, 99, holden, 120, Shillingford , Euphues Yashelde, 304. 

Hew Robert the Devil has hue (and slew), 922, the descendant of 
ME heu (cf p 242, on the spelling) 

The P P in -tn is normal in Early Modern hewen, Marg Paston, ii 
251, Euphues, III, &c , &c 

Enow, blow, grow have quite regularly knew, grew, blew, &c , with 
variants knjw, blue, &c Shillingford has a Weak Pret knawed, 10 
and 27 

The Pret shewe from show, an old Weak Verb, occurs, Cavendish, I. 
of Wolsey, i8g, doubtless on the analogy of this group Euphues has 
the Strong P P showen, 202, 280, also shewn, 280. 


CLASS VIII. 

Auxiiiaries. 

Be. The mam points to be considered are the forms of the 3Td Pers. 
Pres Indic and of the PI Pres. 

As regards the former, the old Southern form biih, 4c , occurs here 
and there in the fifteenth century 

Shillingford has bith, Marg Paston, beth (and ts), but Pecok and 
Porlescue, is Tins, indeed, is the usual form The PI shows more 
variety, and the present-day are, derived from the E Midlands, and ulti- 
mately from the North, comes only gradually into general use in London 
and the South 

The Southern PI bilh, 4c , was widely used in the fifteenth century, by 
the side of the Midland bin, been, or be 

The E Midland texts of M E generally have arn, sometimes by the 
side of ben — thus, Genesis and P'xodus {arn and ben), R of Brtinne (are, 
ben, and even bcp). Norf. Guilds (>ir n) , in the fifiernili ceuiury Bokenam 
has arn. em H illiam Paston. arn, Mar/,' Paston, arn, ,/r, ien L) dgate, 
arn, Gregory, ar and iene These wrutrs art all ironi the E Midlands, 
Bokenam definitely claiming to write the Suffolk speei h, the others show- 
inir in many ways traces of their native dialect In llie letters of 
Q Marg of Anjini there is one from the Trea-iUrer of Calais, who writes 
er. 16, other officers write w< arm, by the side of bieth, and Henry V, m 
a letter of 1421, writes ar, p iH Other texts, with no \erv pronounced 
dialectal character, vary more or less Short Engl Cliron has belhe, 
Rewle Sustr Men, been, Caxton, ben, but also ye ar (Jason), Cr Dk of 
York, be, been, Bk of Quint , ben, lush Documents in Letters and Papers, 
vol. 1, ben Shillingford has by the side of occasional ben, the archaic 
huth, and also beth, Ord of Worcester, hen, Godstow Register, byn, ben, 
Oseney Reg , been. 
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Early in the following century, a letter from Sir T Wingfield, Ellis ii 
I (igiij) has bi, while Bp Knight (afterwards of Bath and Vlfells) (i,=iia) 
has bclfi[e) and be Lord Berners has ben and are, arre, a? The Will 
of R Bradley (Leics , 1533) still has ben, L D D 162 i Bp Latimer, 
be, bee commonly, rarely are, Machyn, ar, Ascham, be, often in Tox., 
while are occurs somewhat infrequently in Scholein ; WiKon, Arte of 
Rhet , has both are and hen frequently, Euphues, are and be, Q E,lizabetli, 
izr and he 

With the negative, be was used late into the seventeenth century by 
good speakers , thus Col Courtly, in Vanbrugh’s Journey to London, says 
\f it bent too long Otherwise, are seems the universal loirn of the PI in 
the seventeenth century m good colloquial English. I have noted no be 
foims in the Verncy Lettcis 


Confusion in use of la — are ; was — were. 

A tendency to extend the use of is to sentences in which there was a 
PI subject IS traceable in the sixteenth century and continues among 
educated people well into the eighteenth century The -s- Plurals of 
ether \eibs, referred to p 340, may have been fostered partly by this 
habit At the present time is with a PI subject is heard only among the 
uneducated 

Sir Thomas Flyot writes both body and soul is deformed, Gouern ii 
340, Sir Thos Smith — there is thrie wayes, 'Rep Angl 64, Mrs Isham, 
Verney Mem 111 — moife of our gentre is secured and took to Oxford, 233, 
*655 1 Sir Ed Sydenham, ibid 11 — all hopes of peace is now taken away , 
Edm —your ddayes is out of your gooamss, V. IMem. 11. 132, 143, 
Sir R Verney — mv Cough and Cold is badd enough God helpe me, iv 326, 
1683, Lady Straffoid, Wentworth P|)i'' 262 — Lord Marsam and Lord 
Bathurst is named , Lord Bute, Wentw Pprs — when there is great folks, 
fine words, &c 

The construction you was was apparently much more common, and 
ihere are indications of a more general tendency to extend the use of was 
to the 3rd Fers PI also 

Pope, in a letter to Lady Mary Montagu Woitley, dated Sept i, 
1718, writes I shall look upon you as so many years younger than you was , 
Lady Wentwoilh ha^you was, pp 94, iiH , Vermilla, in Fielding’s Love 
in several Masques, says — pray. Sir, how was you cured of your love. 
Act IV, Sc 11 The habit was apparently passing into disrepute at the 
beginning of the nineteenth ctntuiy Miss Austen puts the construction 
seveial times into the mouth of the rather vulgar Rhss Lucy Steele in 
Sense and Sensibiliti — I fell almost as if you was an old acquaintance, 
vol 1, chap 2Z , I felt sure youwas anory uiihme, chip 24, if you u as to 
say to me, &.c , chap 24 Tlie bettci-bred personages in this and others 
of Miss Austen's books do not use this phrase 

1 have noted a few examples of was with the 3rd Pers Pis Sir 
Thos SeyTnour, 1544, such sawders and maryners as was shept at 
Harwysht, St Ppis Hen \ 1 I 1 1, ]j 781 , Cawiidish, L of Wolsey, the 
wells whiche was, 80, Nancy’ Nicholas, m Verney Mem , has ye seconds 
(in a duel) was, iv 230, 1683, Lady Sussex, we was glade , in Wentw 
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Pprs — they was, 124, 1642 , The JDuie 0/ Kri'l and Koid Longville wax 
300 (PLter W ) 

In Euphues appears the strans^c but quite exjilicible conslrucLion art 
not you, p 180, where j'oK, belncj used to a single peiton, takes the 
Singular form of the Verb This is also the explanation of you was, 
though, as th^ mar shoi^ s, there was a tendency to generalize this form of 
the Verb foi both numbers 

The Vowel of Present-day are 

The M E dre[n) had undoubtedly originally a long vowel in stressed 
positions, as can be shown by rlqmes M F are would result in 
present-day [ea], cf M E hare, which has become [beaj, and hare, 
which has become [hea] Tins form was still in vulgar use down to the 
hist hair of the nineteenth century, as is seen fiom the spelling air in 
Dickens and other writeis of his period The ancestral form of this, from 
M E are C2.n also be proved by ihymes and spellings to have been in use 
at a much eailier date Rede me, &c , iliymis are — care, Donne rhymes 
are—faire, Heioical Epistle, zi-g, with aire, ibid 41-2, pp l24-,5, 
Mis Isham, in Verncy Mem 111, writes, you air low dtscraie, p 235, 
1655, and Mrs. Sherrard writts aur, V Mem 111 256, 1653, Cooper 
mentions are, air, heir, ere as all having the same sound 

This form is the basis of the mgative amV [eint], fonnerly written an't 
The piesent-day pronunciation of are faj when stressed, [a] in un- 
stressed positions, IS derived from the M E unstressed form ar(i!') This 
becami. [xrJwhenMF d was fronted (p 196, &c , above) and was used both 
in Strong and Weak positions In the lornier position the vowel underwent 
lengthening before -r, and the Early Modern combination [Sr] was re- 
tracted subsequently to [d(r)], cf pp 203-5, above 

This old Weak form, ustd in a stressed position, is seen in various 
rhymes in the sixteenth century and later, e g are — warre, Habington's 
Castara, 40 ; farre — are, Donne's Progi of the Soul, First Aniv 7-8 
Thus, it IS evident that for a long time both types were m use, until 
one was finally eliminated in good usage 

Shall. The original difference in the vowels of the Sing and PI of 
the Pres , which is found in Old and Middle English (schal — schullen) is 
picservcd m texts fiom all sources down to the thud quarter of the 
fifuciith century During the greater part of this period schall, &.C , 
occurs also in the PI , and gradually the schuUe(ii) forms are altogether 
superseded by the Singular type 

The following PI forms may be noted — Hoccleve, schul, schol, 
Pecok, schulen and schal, Shillingford, shall, Marg Paston, we sholle, 
Rcvvle Sustr Men , schullin, sihu'leri, Hk of Quint , schulen and schal, 
Oregon, shulle and shalte, Ord of Worcester, shullen, Fortescue, shut 
and shall, Caxton, shal, skull, shulle, Jul Berners, shall Henceforward 
the PI seems to be evciywheie levcdled under the type of the Sing 

'Phe and Peis Sing is usually shall, the traditional form, but Caxton 
has the analogical form shalst, Jason, 5 20 Marg Paston's scholl 
(Sing) and shell (PI) may have been foimcd on the analogy of the old 
form of the Pret — schdlde, cf wol from wdlde, though she does not 
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usually wnte Ihe Pret. in this way, or the o may be wntten for u, in which 
case the vowel has been introduced from the old PI type. Finally, it is 
just possible that o represents the rounded vowel resulting from earlier 
shaul, for the explanation of which see p zoi, above 

The commonest spelling of the Pret in the fifteenth century seems to 
be schuldt, and this is used by nearly all the writers above cited Shilling- 
ford, however, writes sholde, and Marg Paston, shoulde It seems 
probable that this last, and the ou spelling!;, express [u], which is that 
natural development of the vowel in M E scholde in stressed positions. 
The / was probably lost early, in unstressed positions at any rate, though 
the traditional spelling is rarely departed from in this word I have, 
however, noted shud, Elyot's Gouernour, 70, shudd, Gabr Harvey's Lttrs. 
3, and shud, in a letter of Cary Verney, V Mem 11 67. The vowel 
in the present-day Weak form of should shows that this is a new forma- 
tion, in the Early Modern period, from the stressed form [Ju(l)dl The 
old spelling of the Pret shold lasts far into the sixteenth century , Latimer 
writes both shold and should , Euphues also has both spellings 

Will The forms wtlle, wtle, wil, &c , occur commonly in ME, 
alongside tvule, the vowel of which seems to be a rounding of 1 after 
II) Chaucer has wil, but more commonly wol, which is very common in 
the fourteenth century It may be explained sometimes as a mere ortho- 
graphical variant of wuU, &c , but it is also often a distinct new form 
made on the analogy of the Pret wol-dr It is this that givis rise to the 
negative won't (for wol not) Both will and wol occur throughout the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, some writers using both forms, others 
chiefly wol, others only will, ate Pallad has both, Bokenam, wyl, Marg 
Paston, uju/ and wol, St Ediiha, (1 will), Ar wok, Sustr Men, 

Eortescue, and Caxton, wol, wok Bp Knight (1513) has mi/ in PI and 
wol in Sing , but the distinction is probably accidental Lord Berners 
has wol, Latimer, uyl, Cavendish, wyll and wol, Euphues, wil 

Can. The O and M E distinction between Sing and PI survives m 
the fifteenth century to some extent , Pecok has cunnen for the latter. 
Bokenam has kun for both Smg and PI , but also kan for the former 
The past tense is still oouthen (PI ) in Pecok, couj/he in St Editha, 
cowde m Bokenam, Marg Paston, and Lord Berners The latter also 
writes coulde, and this remains the usual form, with occasional coldt, for 
the sixteenth century and later The / has no historical justification, and 
IS due to the analogy of wolde 

Elyot has a strange P P banned, with the sense of known 
The Inf IS used after another Auxiliary throughout the fifteenth 
century, the old form, kunne, being used by Pecok, kon by Marg Paston, 
conne by Caxton as in hit shall not conne kept it secrete, Jason, 13 6 

May. The old PI mSwen, as used in Chaucer’s time, from O E. 
mdgon, survives throughout the first three quarters of the fifteenth 
century, and is found in Hoccleve, Shillingford, Pecok, Fortescue, and 
Caxton An Inf mowen ‘ to be able , is used after other Auxiliaries by 
Maig Paston, Sustr Men , Fortescue, and Caxton 

The past terse moughi is found in Sir 1 hos More (Ellis 11 i 289), 
Elyot, I 164, passim, and Queen Elizabeth's early letters Imougth) Ellis 1' 
a *57, 1549- 

have. See note on have, Appendix VI 



CHAPTER X 

COLLOQUIAL IDIOM 

The uttered speech of private life is fluctuating and variable In 
every period it varies according to the age, class, education, and habits of 
the speaker His social experience, traditions and general background, 
his ordinary tastes and pursuits, his intellectual and moral cultivation arc 
all reflected in each man’s conversation These factors determine and 
modify a man’s mode of speech in innumerable ways They may affect 
his pronunciation, the speed ol his utterance, his choice of vocabulary, 
the shade of meaning he attaches to paiticular words, or turns of phrase, 
the character of such similes and metaphors as occur in his speech, his 
word order and the structure of his sentences 

But the individual speaker is also affected bv the character of those 
to whom he speaks He adjusts himself in a hundred subtle ways to the 
age, status, and mental attitude of the company m which he finds himself 
His own state of mind, and the mode of its expression are unconsciously 
modified by and attuned to the vaiying degree of intimacy, agreement, 
and community of experience in which he may stand with his companions 
of the moment 

Thus an accomplished man of the world, in reality, speaks not 
one but many slightly different idioms, and passes easily and instinc- 
tively, often perhaps unknown to himself, from one to another, accoidiiig 
to the exigence of circumstances The man who does not possts'', 
to some extent at least, tins power of adjustment, is of necessity a stranger 
in eveiy company but that of one pai titular type No man who is not 
a tool will consider it proper to address a bevy of Bishops in piecisely 
the same way as would be peifectly natural and suitable among a party 
of fox-hunting country gentlemen 

A learned man, accustomed to choose his owii topics of conveisatioii 
and dilate upon them at leisure in tiis Co'lege common room where he 
can count upon the civil foibearance of other people like himself, would 
be thought a tedious bore, and a dull one at that, if he carried his 
pompous verbiage into the Officers' Mess of a smart regimenf ‘A 
meere scholler is but a woeful! creature ’, says Sir Edmund Verney, in 
a letter m which he discusses a proposal that his son should be 'ent to 
Leyden, and obscr\cs concerning this — ‘ ’tis too private for a youth of 
his yeares that must see company at convenient times, and studdy men as 
well as bookes, or else his bearing may make him rather ridiculous then 
esteemed ' 

There is naturally a large body of colloquial expression w'hich is 
common to all classes, scholars, sportsmen, officers, clerics, and the rest, 
but each class and interest has its own special way of expressing it'^ ell, 
which IS more or less foreign to those outside it The average colloquial 
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speech of any ape is at best a compromise between a variety of different 
jargons, each evolved in and current among the members of a particular 
section of the community, and each, within ceitain social limit.';, affects 
and is affected by the others Most men belong by their ciicumstances 
or inclinations to several speech-communities, and haie litt'c difficulty in 
maintaining tliemselves creditably in all of these The vider the soci.il 
opportunities and experience of the individual, and the keener Ins lin- 
guistic instinct, the more readily does he adapt himself to the company 
in which he finds himself, and the more easily does he fall into line wuh 
Its accepted traditions of speech and beaiing 

But if so much variety in the details of colloquial usage exists in 
a single age, with such well-marked differences between the conventions 
of each, how much greater will be the gulf which separates tlie types of 
familiar conversation in different ages Do we realize that if we could, 
by the workings of some Time Machine, be suddenly tnnsported back 
into the seventeenth century, most of us would find it extiemely difficult 
to carry on, even among the kind ol people most neaily corresponding 
with those with whom we are habitually associated in our present age, 
the simplest kind of decent social intercourse ? Even if the pronunciation 
of the sixteenth century offered no difficulty, almost every oihei element 
which goes to make up the medium of communication with our fellows 
would do so 

We should not know how to greet or take leave of those we met, how 
to express our thanks in an acceptable manner, how to ask a favour, pay 
a compliment, or send a polite message to a gentleman s wife We 
should be at a loss how to begin and end the simplest note, whether to 
an intimate friend, a near relative, or to a stranger. We could not scold 
a footman, commend a child, express in appropnate terms admiration for 
a woman's beauty, or aversion to the opposite quality We should hesitate 
every moment how to addiess the person we were talking to, and should be 
embarassed for the equivalent of such instinctive phrases as — look here, old 
man; my dear chap, my dear Sii , excuse me, I beg your pardon, 
I'm awfully sorry; Oh, not at all , that 's too bad , that ’s most amusing , 
you see ; don't you know , and a hundred other trivial and meaningless 
expressions with which most men fill out their sentences. Our innocent 
impulses of pleasure, approval, dislike, anger, disgust, and so on, would 
be nipped in the bud for want of words to express them How should we 
say, on the spur of the moment — what a pretty girl ' , what an amusing 
play I ; how clever and witty Mr Jones is ' , poor woman ; that's a perfectly 
rotten book, 1 bate the way she diesses, look here, Sir, you had better 
take care what you say, Oh, shut up, I’m hanged if I'll do that, I'm very 
much obliged to you. I’m sure ? 

It IS very probable that we perfectly grasp the equivalents of all these 
and a thousand others when we read them in the pages of Congieve and 
his contemporaries, but it is equally certain that the rnrht expressions 
would not rise naturally to our lips as we requiied them, were we 
sudilcnij cilled upon to speak with My Ladj Tioih, or Mi Brisk. 

The lac i Ij that we should feel thoroughly at sea in sjch company, 
and sliii'.ji’, 'Cion discover that we had to learn a new language of polite 
society 
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If we did not rea.IiKe this, but insisted on speakirp in our own way, 
we should be made to feel before long that we were outlawing every 
convention and sense of decorum which that not very decorous age 
possessed We should appear at once too familiar and too stiff and 
stilted, too prim and too outspoken, too pompous and too much 
lacking in ceremonious observance 

In any case we should cut a very sorr) figure 

Now to exhibit, in a single chapter, even in llie merest oulline, the 
genius of the English colloiguial idiom of several cenluiics, is an im- 
possible task Each century would need to be the subject of a thorough 
invf sligation, and all possible sources of information would require to be 
exploited to the lull Again, the various aspects of colloquial speech life 
must be examined, and the different elements airanged and grouped 
according to some principle of chissificalion Such a woik, foi a single 
age, would profitably occupy the time of a band of inquirers for manv 
years, and even then it would be necessarily incomplete As Mr Ilenrv 
Bradley has well remarked in Ins chapter on SlisLi speare’s Language — 
‘At no period — not even in our own time, which has an unexampled 
abundance of prose fiction dealing with all aspects of contemporary 
life — has the colloquial vocabuUiy and idiom ol the Entthsli Language 
been completely pieseived in the literature The homely expuss ons 
of everyday intercourse, the phrases of contemporary currency alluding 
to recent events, the slang words and uses of woids characteristic of 
particular classes of society — all these have been but very imperfectly 
recorded in the wrilings of any age ’ 

A very perfunctory treatment of a vast subject is all that can be 

attempted here If it suffices to inteiest a certain number of readers 

in the general question, and in some of the details here touched upon, 
so that they pursue the subject for llicnisdves , if a few of tliese readeis 

should be stimulated to devote some of llieir lime to a systematic luvesli- 

gation of such parts of the matter here dealt with, or of others which are 
here omitted, then this short study will not liave failed altogether of Us object 
It IS proposed to deal here with the subject in the following manner 
In the first place characteristic specimens will be given, of dialogue 
when this is available, otherwise of passages from letteis of a colloquial 
character, lo illustrate the general lealures and tone of familiar English 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth ceniuiics inclusive 

Following these sjiecimens of whole passages, we shall attempt to illus- 
trate certain special and fiarticular elements in the conversation of fvciy- 
day life Those selected come principally under the following heads — 
Modes of greeting, farewells, complimmls and complimentary banter , 
endearments, angry and abusive speeches among equals, or addressed to 
inferiors, expressions of approval and disapproval. 

Oaths, imprecations, expletives, exclaniaiory and iiuerjectional ex- 
pressions; emphaiics 

Preciosities, affectations, and euphemisms 

The term Colhgutal is so far extended as to include formulas iised 
in beginning and ending letters, nor are the examples of these conlined 
entirely to purely familiar epistles written to intimiites, but include also 
the beginnings and endings of letters of a more formal character. 
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In illustrating the colloquial style of the fifteenth century we have to 
be content, either with the account of conversations given in letters, or with 
such other passages from letters of the period as appear to be nearest 
to the speech of everyday life 

The following pa‘-sages are from the Shillingford Letters, to which 
reference is repeatedly made in this book (see p 65, &c ), and are 
extracted from the accounts given by the stout and genial Mayor of 
Exeter, in letters to his friends, of his conversations with the Chancellor 
during his visit to London 

Shillingford begins by referring to himself as ‘ the Mayer ’, but suddenly 
changes to the first person — -y — in describing the actual meeting, again 
returning for a moment to the impersonal phrase. 


John Shillingrord. 

'The S-aterdey next (28 Oct 1447) therafter the mayer came to West- 
minster sone apon ix atte belle, and iher mette w‘ my lorde Chanceller atte 
brode dore a litell fro the steire fote comyng fro the Sterrechamber, y yn 
the courle and by ihe dnre knellyng and salulyng hym yn the moste godely 
wyse that y cowde and recommended yn to his gode and gracious lordship 
my feloship and all the comminalte, his awne pceple and bedmen of the 
Ute ut f xceter He styde to the mayer ij tymes " Well come" and the iil‘"‘ 
tyme Kight well come Mayer" and hclde the M.nyer a grete while faste by 

* j hym grete presse, lordis 

k other, &c and yn especi.iU the tresorer of the kynges housholde, w‘ 
wham he was at right grete pryvy communication And Iherfor y, mayer. 

rowe me apart, and mette w‘ hym at his gnyng yn to his barge, and ihei 
toke my leve of hym, seyyng these wordis, *' My lord, y wolle awayte apon 
youre gode lordship and youre better Icyser at another tyme". He sevde 
to me aycn, “Mayer, y pray yow herlcly that ye do so, and that ye speke w' 
the Chief Justyie and what that ever he will y well be all redy And thus 
departed. —pp 5, 6 

A little later — 

Inrd^'rh "'V 'yme and putme yn presse and went right to my 
lorde Chaunccller and se.de, “ My lorde y am come at ynur conTma.mde 

H^seiri” -V' bysynesse is suche that ye may not attende" 

He seide Noo, by his trauthe and that y myght right well se" Y seide 

seyde ’ ‘ Maver^'v vexac.on" He 

seide Mayer, y moste to moriin ride by tyme to the Kyng, and come aven 

this wyke ye most awayte apon my comyng, and then y wol speke wt the 
justise and attende for yow"’, iVc— p 7 w tne 

Monedey ■' (the Chancellor was speaking on 
hvni nl Wp h of Cod Y seyric ihe t}me was to shorte, and prayed 

hym ol Wendysdey , y enfourmed hym (of t)hc grete malice and venym iLt 
they have spattc to me yn tlieire answer.s as h,t apperelh yn a conT ha 

y wolf Lv fiehtth a'‘-*8ge.'^^hy wolde fhe^do so 7 

y won scy right sharpely to ham therfor and y no^^h " ’ 

Margery Brews. 

The following brief extracts from the letters of Margery Brews the 
affianced wife of John I’aston (junior) are like a ray of sunlight in’ the 
dreary wilderness of business and litigation, which are the chief subiects 
of correspondence between the Pastons. Even this love-letter J not 
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wholly free from the taint, hut the girl’s gentle affection for her lover is 
the prevailing note. 

‘ Yf that ye cowde be content with that good and my por persone I wold 
be the meryest niayden on grounde, and yf ye thynke not your selffe soc 
satysfyed or that ye myght hafe much mor good, as 1 hafe undyrstonde be 
youe afor , good trewe and lovyng volentyne, that ye take no such labur 
uppon yowe, as to come more for that matter, but let it passe, and never 
more to be spokyn of, as I may be your trewe lover and bedewoman during 
my lyfe.' — Pas/on Letters, in, p 172 (1477). 

A few years later Mrs. Paston writes to her 'trewe and lovyng 
volentyne ' — 

‘My mother in lawe thynketh longe she here no word from you She is in 
goode heale, blissed be God, and .il yowr babees also I marvel I here no 
word from you, weche greveth me ful evele 1 sent you a letter be Hasiour 
sone of Norwiche, wher of 1 have no word ’ To this the ynung wife adds 
the touching postscript — ‘Sir 1 pray yow if ye tary longe at London ihal it 
wil plese to sende for me, for I thynke longe sen I lay in your armes.’ — 
Paston Letters, 111, p 293 (14S2) 


Sir Tbomas More. 

No figure in the early part of Henry VIII’s reign is more distin- 
guished and at the same lime more engaging than that of Sir Thomas 
More A few typical records of his conversation, as preserved by his 
devoted biographer and son-in-law Roper, are chosen to illustrate the 
English of this time The context is given so that the extracts may 
appear in Roper’s own setting 

‘Not long after this the Walter baylife of London (sonietyme his servaunle) 
hereing, where he had beene at dinner, certayne Marchauntes liberally to 
rayle against his ould Master, waxed so discontented iherwilh, that he 
hastily came to him, and tould him what he had hard "and were I Sir" 
(quoth he) " in such facour and aulhorilie with my Prince as you are, such 
men surely should not be suffered so villanously and falsly lo misrepon and 
slander me Wherefore I would wish you to call them before you, and lo 
there shame, for there Icwde malice lo punnish them " Who sniilinge upon 
him sayde, " Walter Hayhe, w'ould you ha' e me punnish them by whnme 
I receave more benefitt then by you all that be my trendes ^ Let them 
a Gods name speake as lewdly as they list of me, and shnote never soe 
many arrowes at me, so long as they do rot hut me, what am I the worse ’ 
But if the should once hitt me, then would it a little trouble me howbeit, 
I trust, by Gods heipe, there shall none of them all be able to touch me. 
I have more cause, Water Bayly (I assure thee) to pittie them, then to 
be angrie with them ” buch frulliill communication had he often tymes 
with his familier frendes Soe on a tyme walking a long the Thames s dc 
with me at Chelsey, in talkinge of other thinges he sayd to me, ‘‘ Isow, 
would to God, Sonne Roger, upon condition three things are well estab 
lished in Chnstendoine, I were put ip a sacke, and here presently cast into the 
Thames ’’ " What great thinges be these, Sir” quoth I, “ that should move 

you so to wish’” "Mouldest thou know, sonne Roper, what they be" 
quoth he? "Yea marry, Sir, with a good will if it please you", quoth I 
" I faith, they he these Sonne’’, quoth lie. The first is, that where as the 
most part of Christian princes be at mortall warrs, they weare at universal 
peace The second, that wheare the Church of Christ is at this present 
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Boare a/Hicted with many heresies and errors, it were w'cll settled in an 
uniformity The third, that where the Km^jes matter of his marriage is novi 
come into question, it were to the glory of Cod and quietnesse of all parties 
brought to a good conclusion ” where hy, as I could gather, he judged, that 
otherwise it would be a disturbance to a great part of Christendome ’ 

‘ When Sir Thomas Moore had continued a i,ood while in the Tower, my 
Ladye his wife obtayned license to see him, who at her first comminge like 
a simple woman, and somewhat Worldhe too, with this manner of salutations 
bluntly saluted him, “What the good yeare, M' Moore” quoth sliee, 
“I niarvell that you, that have beene allwayes hitheriiiito taken for soe wise 
a man, will now aoe playe the foole to lye here m this close fillhie prison, and 
be content to be shult upp amonge myse and lattes, when you might be 
abroad at your libertie, and with the favour and good will both of the 
King and his Councell, if you would but doe as all the Bushopps and best 
learned of this Realine have done And seeing you have at CheUey a rignt 
fayre house, joui librarie, your books, your gallerie, your g.arden, joui 
orchards, ind all other necessaries soe handsomely about you, where you 
might, in the companie of me your wife, your children, and houshouUl be 
merrie, I muse what a Gods name you ineane here still thus fondlye to t irry ” 
After he had a while quietly hard her, ‘ I pray thee good Alice, tell me, 
tell me one thinge '' "What is that?” (quulh shee) “Is not this house 
as nighe heaven as myne ownc’” To whonie shee after her accustomed 
fashion, not likeinge such talke, answeared, " Tille valle, Idle valle'' 
“How say you, hK" Alice, is it not soef quoth he. " Bo> e deus, bone 
Deus, ni in, will this geare never be left'" quoth shee “Well then 
M" Alice, if it be soe, it is verie well For 1 see noe great cause whie 
I should soe much joye of my gate house, or of any thiiige belon„inge 
thereunto, when, if I should but seaien yearcs lye buried under ground, 
and then arise, and come thither againe, 1 should not fayle to finde some 
therm that would bidd me gett out of the doorcs, and tell me that weare 
none of tnyne What cause have I then to like such an house as wiiuld 
soe soone forgert hts master ' “ Soe her perswasions moved him but a little ’ 

The last days of this good man on earth, and some of his sayings just 
before his death, aie told with great simplicily by Rojier We cannot 
forbear to quote the affecting passage which tells of Sir Thomas Moie’s 
last parting from his daughter, the wilier s wife 

‘When Sir Tho Moore came from Westminster to the Tow reward againe, 
his daughter niy wife, desireous to see lici lather, whnme shee thought shee 
should never see m this world alter, and alsoe to have his hnall blessingc, 
gave attendauiice abouies the Towre wharfe, where shee knewe he should 
passe by, ere he could enter into the Towre There taminge for his 
cominge home, as soone as shee sawe him, after his blessingcs on her 
knees rcverentlie reccaved, shee hastinge towards, without consideration 
and care of her selfe, pressinge in aniongesf the midst of the thronge and 
the Companie of the Guard, that with Hollbards and Dilles weare round 
about him, hastily ranne lo him, and then openlye in the sight of all them 
embraced and tooke him about the necUe, and kissed him, whoe well likeing 
her most daughterlye love and affection towards him, gave her his fatherlie 
blessinge, and manye goodlie words of comloit besides, from whome after 
shee was departed, shee not satisfied with the former sight of her deare 
father, havinge respeete neither to her self, nor to the piesse of the people 
and multitude that were about him, suddenlye turned backe againe, and 
rann to him as before, tooke him about the neeke, and divers lymes'’tog either 
most luvinpley kissed him, and at last with a full heavie harle was fayne lo 
departe from him , the beliouldinge whereof was to manye of them that were 
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present thereat loe lamentable, that it made them for very lorrow to mouma 
and «ecpe ' 

In his last letter to his ' dearely beloved daughter, written with a Cole 
Sir 1 homas More refers to this incident — ' And I never liked your 
manners better, then when you kissed me lasL For I like when 
daughterlie Love, and deare Charitie hath noe leasure to looke to worldlie 
Cui tesie 

Next morning ‘ Sir Thomas even, and the Utas of St Peeter in the yeare 
of our Lord God 1537 earlie in the morninge, came to him Sir Thomas 

Pope, his singular trend, on messedge from the Kinge and his Counrell, 
that hee should before nyne of the clocke in the same morninge suffer 
death, and that therefore fourthwith he should prepare himselfe thereto 
" Mr Pope” sayth he, ‘‘for your good tydinges I most hartdy thank you 
I have beene alhv.iyes bounden much to the Kinges Highnes for the 
benefitts and honors which he hath still from tyme to tynie most bounti- 
lu'ly heaped upon mee, and ycte more bounden I ame to his Grace for 
putting me into this place, where I have had convenient tyme and space to 
have remembraunce of my end, and soc helpe me God most of all M' Pope, 
am I bound to his Highnes, that it pleased him so shortlie to ridd me of 
the miseries of this wretched world And therefore will I not fayle most 
earnesllye to praye for his Grace both here, and alsoe m another world 
And I beseech you, good M' Pope, to be a meane unto his Highnes, that 
niy daughter Margarelle may be present at my bunall ” “ The King is well 

contented allreadie'' (quoth M' Pope) “ that youi Wife, Children and other 
frendes shall have free libcrtie to be present thereat” "0 how much be- 
houlden” then said Sir Thomas Moore ‘‘am I lo his Grace, that unto iny 
poore bunall vourhsaleth to have so gratious Consideration ’ Wherewithal! 
M' Pope lakemge his leave of him could not relra) ne from wecpinge, which 
Sir Tho Moore perceavmge, tomforted him in this wise, ” Quiete yourselfe 
good Po[ic, and be not discomforted For I trust that we shall once in 
heaven see each other full merily, where we shall bee sure to live and love 
togeather in joyfull bhsse eternally” 


WolEey. 

The £i/f of Wohey (1557), by George Cavendish, a faithful and 
devoted seivant of tlie Cardinal, who was with him on his death-bed, 
gives a wonderfully inlcrcstinir jiiclure of this remarkable man, in affluence 
and in adversity, and recoids a number of conversations which have 
a convincing air of verisimilitude 1 he following specimens are taken 
from the Kelmscott Press edition of 1893, which follow's the spelling of 
the author’s Mb in ihc Hiilish Museum 

‘After ther dep 11 tyng, iny lord came to the sayd howsse of Eston to his 
lodgyng, w here he had to supper with liyine dyvers of his trends of the court 
And syitvng at supper, in c.ime to hynie Doctor Stephyns, the secretary, 
late ambassitor unto Rome , but to what entent he came I know not , 
hovvbeit my lord tokc it that he came bothe In dissembell a certeyn 
obedycnce and love towards hvme, or ells to espie hys behaviour, and to 
here his comniynycacion at supper Not withstandyng my lord bade hyme 
well come, anil coininaundyd hyme to sytt down at the table to supper, 
with whoine my lord had thys commynycacion with hyme under thys 
inaner Maystcr Secretary, quod my lord, ye be-welcoine home owt of 
lially, whan came ye frome Rome’ Forsuthe, quod he, I came home 
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allmost a monethc agoo , and where quod my lord have you byn ever 
sence’ Forsothe, quod he, folowyng the court this progresse Than have 
ye hunted and had good game and pastyme Forsothe, Syr, quod he, and 
so I have, I thanke the kyngs Majestie What good greyhounds have ye’ 
quod my lord. I have some syr quod he. And thus in huntyng, and in 
lyke disports, passed they all ther commynycacion at supper And after 
supper my lord and he talked secretly together until it was mydnyght or 
they departed ' — p 143 

‘ Than all thyng beyng ordered as it is before reherced, my lord 
prepared hyme to depart by water And before his departyng he com- 
Riapndyd Syr William Gascoyne, his treasorer, to se these thyngs byfore 
remembred, delyverd safely to the kyng at his repayer That don, the 
seyd Syr William seyd unto my lord Syr I ame sorry for your grace, for 
I understand ye shall goo strayt way to the tower Ys this the good 
comfort and councell, quod my lord, that ye can geve your maysler in 
advcrsitie’ Yt hathe hyn allwayes your naturall inclynacion to be very 
light of credytt, and myrh more lighter in reporting of false newes, 
I wold ye shold knowe, Syr William, and all other suche blasphemers, 
that It is nothyng more false Iban that, for I never, thanks be to god, 
deserved by no wayes to come there under any arrest, allthoughe it hathe 
pleased the kyng to take my hawse redy furnysshed for his pleasyr at this 
tyme I wold all the world knewe, and so I confesse to have no thyng, 
other riches, honour, or dignyty, that hathe not growen of hyme and by 
hyme , therefore it is my vene dewtie to surrender the same to hyme agayn 
as his very owen, with al my hart, or ells I ware and onkynd servaunt 
Therefore goo your wayes, and geve good attendaunce unto your charge, 
that no thyng be embeselled.' — p 149 

'And Ihe next day we removed toShe/Teld Parke, where therle of Shrews- 
bury lay within the loge, and all the way thetherward the people cried and 
lament^, as they dyd in all places as we rode byfore And whan we came 
in to the parke of Sheffeld, nyghe to the logge, my lord of Shrewesbury, with 
my lady his wyfe, a trayn of gentillwomen, and all my lords gentilmen and 
yomen, standyng without the gatts of the logge to attend my lords commyng, 
to receyve hyme with myche honor , whome therle embraced, sayeng these 
words My lord quod he, your grace is most hartely welcome unto me, and 
glade to se you in my poore loge , the whiche I have often desired , and 
myche more gladder if you had come after another sort. Ah, my gentill 
lord of Shrewesbury quod my lord, I hartely thanke you , and allthoughe 
1 have no cause to rejoyce, yet as a sorowe full hart may joye, I rejoyce my 
chaunce, which is so good to come into the hands and custody of so noble 
a pcrsonc, whose apiiroved honor and wysdome hathe byn allwayes right 
well knowen to all nobell estats And Sir, howe soever my ongentill accusers 
hathe used ther accusations agenst me, yet 1 assure you, and so byfore your 
lordshipe and all the world do i protest, that m> demeanor and procedyngs 
hathe byn just and loyall towards my soverayn and liege lord , of whose 
behaviour and doyngs your lordshipe hathe had good experyence , and evyn 
accordyng to my trowthe and faythfulnes, so I beseche god lielpe me in this 
my calamytie I dought nothyng of your Irouthe, quod therle, therfore my 
lorde I beseche you be of good cherc and feare not, for I have receyved 
letters from the kyng of his owen hand in your favour and entertaynyng the 
whiche you shall se. Sir, I ame nothyng sory but that I have not wherwith 
worthely to receyve you, and to entertayn you accordyng to your honour and 
mygoodwyll, but suche as I have ye are most hartely welcome therto, 
desiryng you to accept my good wyll accordyngly, for I wol not receyve you 
as a prisoner, but as my good lord, and the kyngs trewe fayihfull subjecte, 
and here is my wyfe come to salute you Whome my lord kyst barebedyd, 
and all hir gentilwomen , and toke my lords servaunts by the hands, as well 
gentilmen and yomen as other. Then these two lords went arme In arme 
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intn the logge, conduclyng my lord into a layer chamber at thend of a goodly 
gallery within a newe tower, and here my lord was lodged ’ — p 246. 

Here are some shoit portions of dialogue between Wolsey and his 
friends, just before his death 

‘ Uppon Monday in the mornyng, as I stode by his bedds side, abought 
viii of the clocke, the wyndowes beyng cloose shett, havyng wake lights 
burnyng uppon the Luphord, 1 behyld hyme, as me SLenied, drawyng fast to 
his end He perceyved my shadowe uppon the wall by Ins bedds side, 
asked who was there Sir I ame here, quod 1 Howe do you’ quod he to 
me Very well Sir, if 1 myght se your grace well What is it of the clocke’ 
quod he to me, Forsothc Sir, quod 1 , it is past vin of the cloLke in the 
mornyng Eight of the clocke, quod he, that cannot be, rehersing dyvers 
tunes eight ol the clocke, eighr ol the clocke Na\, nay, quod he at the list, 
it cannot be vni of the clocke, for by viii of the iloike yc slial loose your 
maysLcr, for my tyme drawyth neie that I must depart out of this world.' 

. . — p 265 

‘ Mayster Kyngston farewell I can no moore, but whyshe all tliyngs to 
have good successe My tyine drawyth on fast I may not ta'y with you 
And forget not I priy you, what I have seyd and thaiged you wiih all lor 
whan I ame deade,ye shall peiadventiire remember my woids myi he better 
And even with these woids he began to di.iwe his soeehe at Icngthe and his 
tong to faylc, his eyes beyng set in his hed, whos sight fayllcd liyme, than 
we began to put hyme in rembraiinct of (Jhiisis passion, and stnt for the 
Abbott of the place to annele hyme , wno came wan all sptiU .md inynesired 
unto hyme all the servyce to the same belongyng , and caused also the gard 
to stand by, bothe to here hyme talk byforc ins deathe, and also to here 
wytnes of the same , and incontinent the clocke slnike viii, at whir he tyme 
he gave uppe the gost, and thus departed he this present lyle ’ — p 27*’ 

liatimer. 

The Sermons of Bp Latimer present good examples of colloquial 
oratory, and the style is but little removed from the colloquial stile of the 
penod The following arc from the Sermon of the Plougheis, preached 
m 1548 

'For they that be lordcs vyll yll go to plough It is no mete office lor 
them It IS not seniyng for ihcir stale I has came up lordyng loiterers. 
Tlius crept in vnprcclnnge prelates, and so haue thev Innge continued 

‘ 1 ' or how many vnlcarmd prelates haUe we now at this day' And no 
maruel For if ye plough men yat now be, were m ide loides they woude 
cleane gyuc ouer pluughmge, they woulde leauu ot thtyi labour and fid to 
lordyng outright, and let the phuigh s' iiid And then bolhe ploughes noi 
walkyng nothyng' slioulde be in the c oinmon weale but lioiiger 1 01 cuer 
senre the Prilites were made Liio'Ues and nobles, the ploughe standeth, 
there is no woiki dune, the people siarue 

‘Ihei haiike, thei hunt, ihei card, Ihcy dye c, they peslyme in Iheyr pre- 
lacies with gal.iunte gentlemen, with theyr d lunsiiige lumyous, and with 
theyr freshe companions, so that plouglimge is set ii syde And by the 
lordinge and loytryng, precchyiige and ploughir.ge is cleane gone . 

But nowe foi the defaulte of vnpreaching prelates me thinke I coulde 
gesse what myghte be sayed for excu-^ynge of them They aie so lioubeled 
wyth Lordelye lyuynge, they be so pliced m paiacies, couched in ccimtes, 
ruh'elynge in theyr rentes, daunc-yng m theyr dominions burdened with 
ambassages, pamperynge of theyr paunches lyke a monke that maketh his 
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jubilie, mouiichyn^e in their maung^ers, and moylynge in their g.iye mnnoiires 
and mansions, and so tioubeled wyth loyterynge in theyr Lordeshyppes that 
they canne not attende it They are other wyse occupyed, some in the 
kynges matters, some are ambassadoures, some of the pryuie counsell, some 
to furnyshe the courte, some are Lordes of the P.irliamente, some are 
presidentes, and some comptrolercs of myntes Well, well 

Is thys theyr duetye’ Is thys theyr offyce i" Is thys theyr callyng ? 
Should we haue ministers of the church to be comptrollers of the myntes ? 
Is thys a meete office for a prieste that hath cure of soules ' Is this hys 
charj^e’ I woulde here aske one question. I would fayne knowe who comp- 
trolleih the deuyll at home at his parishe, whyle he comptroHeth the mynte ^ 
If the Apostles niighte not leaue the office of preaching to be deacons, shall 
one leaue it for myntyng ’ ' 

Wilson’s Arie of Rhelonque (11560) has a section 'Of deliting the 
hearers, and stiiring them to laughter’ in which are enumerated 'What 
are the kindes of sporting, or mouing to laughter ’ The subject is 
illustrated by various ‘ pleasant’ stones, which if few of them would now 
mike us laugh, are at least couched in a very easy and colloquial style 
and enlivened by scraps of actual conversation The most amu'ing 
ehment in the whole chapter is the attitude of the writer to the subject, 
and the combination of seriousness and scurrility with which it is handled 

'The occasion oflaughter' says Wilson, 'and themeane that maketh us mery 
IS the fondnes, the hlthmes, the detormitio ,iniJ all such euill bc- 
hauiour as we see to be in other' Now when we would abashe a 

mail for some words that he hath spoken, and can tike none aduauntage 
ot his person, or making of his bndie, we either doubt him at the first, 
and make him beleeue that he is no wiser then a Goose or els we confute 
wlioly his sayings with some pleasaunt test, or els we extenuate and diminish 
his doings by some pretic ineanes, or els we cast the like in his dish, and 
with some other dense, dish hyin out of coiinlenince or last of all, we 
laugh him to scorne out nf,lit and sometimes spe ike almost neuer a word, 
but only in continuaunce, shewe our selues pleasaunt ’ — p 136 

'A frend of mine, and a good fellowe, more honest then wcalthie, yea and 
more pleasant then thriftic, hauing need of a nagge for his loumey that he 
had in hande, and being in the countrey, minded to go to Partnaie fairc in 
Lincolnshire, not farre troin the place where he then laie, and meeting by the 
way one of his acquaintaunce, told him his arrande, and asked him how 
horses went at the I aire The other aunswered merely and saide, some 
trot sir, and some amble, as farre as I can see If their paces be altered, 
I praye you tell me at our next meeting And so nd away as fast as his 
horse could cary him, without saying any word more, whereat he then 
being alone, fel a laughing h.irlely to him self, and looked after a good 
while, vntil the other was out of sight ’ — p 140 

'A Gentleman hauing heard a Sermon at Panics, and being come home, 
was asked w'h.it the preicher slid The Gentleman answered he would 
first heare what his man could sale, who then waited vpon him, with his 
hatte and clnake, and calling his man to him, sayd, nowe sir, whate haue 
you brought from the Seimon Forsothe good Maister, sayd the seruaunt 
your cloake and your hatte A honest true dealing seruaunt out of doubt, 
plainc as a packsaddlc, hauing a better soule to God, though his witte was 
simple, then those haue, that vnder the colour of hearing, giue them selues 
to prime picking, and so bring other mens purses home in their bosomes, 
in the sleade of other mens Sermons ’ — pp 141-2 

These two stones are intended to illustrate the point that 'We shall 
delite the hearers, when they looke for one answere, and we make them 
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a cleane cpntrary, as though we would not seeme to vnderstand what they 
would haue 

‘Churlish aunsweres like the hearers sometiines very well. When the 
father was cast in judgement, the Sonne seeing him weepe . why weepe 
you Father'' (quoth he) To whom his Father aunswered What’ Shall 
I sing I pray thee seeing by Lawe I am condemned to dye Socrates 
likewise hieing mooued of his wife, because he should dye an innocent 
and guiltlesse in the Law : Why for shame woman (quoth he) wilt thou 
haue me to dye giltie and deserumg. When one had falne into a ditch, 
an other pitying his fall, asked him and saied Alas how got you into 
that pit i Why Gods mother, quoth the other, doest thou aske me how 
1 got in, nay tell me rather in the mischiefe, how 1 shall get out.' 

The neaiest approach to the colloquial style in Bacon is to be found 
in the Apophthegms, in which are scraps of conversation A few may be 
quoted, if only on account of the author 

‘ Master Mason of Trinity College, sent his pupil to an other of the fellows, 
to borrow a book of him, who told him, “ I am loth to lend my books out of 
my chamber, but if it please thy tutor to come and read upon it in my chamber, 
he shall as long as he will " It was winter, and some days after the same 
fellow sent to M' Mason to borrow his bellows , but M' Mason said to his 
pupil, "I am loth to lend my bellows out of my chamber, but if thy tulor 
would come and blow the fire in my chamber, he shall as long as he will ” 
—Apophih 47, p 113 

'There were fishermen drawing the river at Chelsea M' Bacon came 
thither by chance in the afternoon, and offered to buy their draught- they 
were willing He asked them what they would take ’ They asked thirty 
shillings M' Bacon olfered them ten. They refused it. Why then said 
M' Bacon, I will be only a looker on They drew and catched nothing 
Saith M' Bacon, Are not you mad fellows now, that might have had an 
angel in your purse, to have made merry withal, and to have warmed you 
thoroughly, and now you must go home with nothing Ay but, saith the 
fishermen, we had hope then to make a better gain of it .Saith M' Bacon, 
"Well my master, then I will tell you, hope is a good breakfast, but it is 
a bad supper " — p [36 

Otway’s Comedies have all the coarseness and raciness of dialogue 
of the latter half of the seventeenth century, and a pretty vein of genuine 
comicality They are packed with the familiar slang and colloquialisms 
of the period. A few passages from Friendship in Fashion illustrate 
at once the speech and the manners of the day. 


Enter Ladv SQUEAMISH at the Door. 

Sir Noble Clumsey. Hah, my Lady Cousin '—Faith Madam you see I am. 
at It 

Mala^ene The Devil's wit, I think, we could no sooner talk of wh — 
but she must come in, with a pox to her Madam, your Ladyship's most 
humble Servant 

Ldy Squ Oh, odious ' insufferable' who would have thought Cousin, you 
would have serv d me so — fough, how he slinks of wine, 1 can smell him 
hither. — How have you the Patience to hear the Noise of F iddles, and 
spend your time in nasty drinking? 

Sir Noble. Hum I 'tis a good Creature. Lovely Lady, thou shalt take 
thy Class 

Ldy Isqu. Uh gud ; murder I I had rather you had offered me a toad. 
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Sir N. Then Malagene, here’s a Health to my Lady Cousin’s Pelion 
upon Ossa [Drinks and breaks ike Clais ] 

Ldy Sgu Lord, dear M' Malagene what’s that’ 

Mai A certain Place Madam, in Greece, much talk't of by the Ancients , 
the noble Genlleman is well read 

Ldy kigu Nay he’s an ingenious Person I’ll assure you. 

Sir N Now Lady bright, I am wholly thy Slave. Give me thy Hand, 
I’ll go straight and begin my Grandmother's Kissing Dance, but first deign 
me the private Honour of thy Lip 

Ldy S,gu Nay, fie Sir Noble ' how 1 hate you now ' for shame be not so 
rude I swear you are quite spoiled. Get you gone you good-ualur'd Toad 
you [Exeunt ] 


Malegtne . . I'm a very good Mimick , I can act Punchinello, Scara- 
iiiouchir. Harlequin, Prince Prettyinan or anything I can act the rumbling 
of a Wheel barrow. 

Valentine The rumbling of a Wheel barrow ' 

Mai Ay, the rumbling of a Wheel barrow, so I say — Nay more than that, 
I can act a Sow and Pigs, Saussages a broiling, a Shoulder of Mutton a 
roasting I can act a fly in a Honey-pot 

7 rum an That indeed must be the EfTett of very curious Observation 
Mai No, hang it, 1 never make it my business to observe anything, that 
is Mechanicke llul all this I do, you shall see me if you will But here 
comes her Ladyship and Sir Noble 

laiy hqu Oh, dear M' Truman, rescue me Nay Sir Noble for Heav'n's 
sake 

Sir jW I tell thee Lady, I must embrace thee Sir, do you know me ' I am 
Sir Noble Clumscy I am a Rogue of an Estate, and I live — Do you w,int 
any money ? I have fifty pounds 

Val Nay good Sir Noble, none of your Generosity we beseech you The 
Lady, the Lady, Sir Noble 

Sir TV Nay, 'tis all one to me if you won’t take it, there it is — Hang 
Money, my Father was an Aklerinan 
Mai 'Tis pity good Guineas should be spoil'd, Sir N oble, by your leave 

[FicKs up the Guineas ] 

Sir N But, Sir, you will not keep my Money ’ 

Alai Oh, h.mg Money, Sir, your Father was an Alderman 
Sir N Well, get thee gone for an Arch- Wag — I do but sham all this 
while — but by Dad be 's pure Company, 

Lady, once more I say be civil, and come kiss me 
Val ’A ell done Sir Noble, to her, never sp.irc 

Ldy Squ I maybe even with you tho for all this, M’ Valentine Nay 
dear Sir Noble M' Tiuman, I’ll swear he'll put me into hits. 

Sir N No, but lei me salute the Hem of thy Garmfent Wilt thou marry 
me? [A'ncr/r] 

Mai Failh Madam do let me make the Match 

ldy Squ Let me die M’ Malagene, you aie a strange Man, and I'll 
swear have a great deal of Wit Lord, why don’t you write ’ 

Mai Write’ I thank your Ladyship for that with .ill my Heart No 
1 have a Finger m a Lampoon or so sometimes, that 's all 
Truman But he can act 

Ldy Squ. I'll swear, and so he does better than any one upon our 
Theatres, I h.ive seen him Oh the Enviish Comedians are nothing, not 
comparable to the French or Italian Besides we want Poets 

Sir TV Poets' Why I am a Poet, I have written three Acts of a Play, 
and have nam'd it already 'Tis to be a Tragedy 

Ldy Squ. Oh Cousin, if you undertake to write a Tragedy, take my 
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Counsel. Be sure to say soft melting tender things in it that may be moving, 
and make your Lady’s Characters virtuous whate'er you do 

Sir N. Moving ' Why, I can ne\er read ir myself but it makes me laugh : 
well, 'tis the pretty'st Plot, and so full of Waggery. 

Ldy Squ Oh ridiculous ' 

Mai But Knight, the Title, Knight, the Title 

Sir N Why let me see; 'tis to be called The Merry Conceits of Love ; 
or the Life and Death of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, with the Humours 
of his Dog Qoabdillo 
Mai Ha, ha, ha . 

Ldy Squ. But dear M' Malagene, won’t you let us see you act a little 
something of Harlequin? I'll swear you do it so naturally, it makes me 
think I'm at the Louvre or Whitehall all the time \Mal ac/r ] O Lord, 
don’t, don't neither. I'll swear you'll make me burst Was there ever any- 
thing so pleasant ? 

Irum Was ever anything so affected and ridiculous? Her whole Life 
sure IS a continued Scene ol Impertinence What a damn'd Creature is 
a decay'd Woman, with all the exquisite Silliness and Vanity of her Sex, yet 
none of the Charms ' \Mal sfeaks in Punchinello’s -voice 

Ldy Squ. O Lord, that, that , that is a Pleasure intolerable. Well, let 
me die if I can hold out any longer 

A Comparison between the Stages, ivilh an Examen 0/ the Gcneroui 
Conqueror, printed in 1702, is a dialogue between ‘Two Gentlemen’, 
Sullen and Ramble (see below), and ‘a Ciitick’.upon ihcplays of the day and 
others of an earlier date 'I he sijle is that of easy and natural familiar con- 
versation, with little or no at tificiality, and incidentally, the tract throws 
light upon contemporary manners and social habits The following 
examples arc designed Lu illustrate the collot]uial handling of indifferent 
topics, and the small-talk of tlic eaily eighteenth century, as well as 
the treatment of the immediate subject of the essay 

Sullen They may talk of the Country and what they will, but the Park 
for my money 

Ramble In its proper Season I grant you, when the Mall is pav’d with 
lac'd shoes ; when llie Air is peifuin’d with the rosie Breath of so many fine 
L<idiPS , when from one end to the other the Sight is entertain’d with nothing 
but Be luty, and the whole Prospeet looks like an Opera 
Sull And when is it out of Season Ramble ’ 

Ram When the Beauties desert it , when the absence of this charming 
Company makes it a Solitude Ihen Sullen, the Park is to me no more than 
a Wilderness, a very Common, and a Grove m a country Garden with a 
pretty Lady is by much the pleasanter Landscape 

Sull To a Man of yout Quicksilver ConslUulion it may be so, and the 
Cuckoo in May may be Music t’ee a hundred Miles off, when all the Masters 
in Town can’t divert you 

Ram I love everything as Nature and the Nature of Pleasure has con- 
triv’d It, I love the Town in Winter, because then the Country looks aged 
and deform’d, and f hate the Town in Summer, because then the Country is 
in Its Glory, and looks like a Mistress just drest out for enjoyment 
Sull Very well distinguish'd Not like a Biide, but like a Mistress 
Ram, I distinguish ’em by that comparison because I love nothing well 
enough to be wedded to 1. I’m a Proteus m my Appetite, and love to change 
my Abode with my Inclination 

Sull I differ from you for ihe very Reason you give for your change the 
Town IS evermore the same to me , and tho’ the .Season makes it look after 
another manner, yet still it has a Face to please me one way or other and 
both Winter and Summer make it agreeable — pp 1-3 
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Here is a conversation during dinner at the ‘Blew Posh . 

Cnhk. What have you order’d ? i 

Ramb. A Uracc of Carp stew’d, a piece of Lamb, and a Sallet ; dee 
like It f 

CrtS. I like anything in the World that will indure Cutting . Prithee 
M' Cook make haste or expect I shall Storm thy Kitchin 
Sull Why thou’rt as hungry as if thou hadst been keeping Garrison m 
Mantua I don’t know whether Flesh and lilood is sale in thy Company 
Cnt I wish with all my Heart thou wert there, that thou mightst under- 
stand what It is to fast as 1 have done' Come, to our Places . the blessed 
hour IS come. Sit, sit . , . fall to, Graces are out of Fashion 
Ramb. I wish the Charming Madam Subligny were here 
Cmt Gad so don't I' I had rather her h eet were pegg’d down to the 
Stage , at present my Appetite stands another way Waiter, some Wine . . 
or I shall choak. 

Sull This Fellow eats like an Ostrich, the Bones of these great Fish are 
no more to him than the Bones of an Anchovy, they melt upon his Tongue 
like marrow Puddings 

Crtt. Ay, you may talk, but I'm sure I find ’em not so gentle, here's 
one yet in my Throat will be my death , the Flask . the Flask . . , 

Ramb. But Cntick, how did you like the Play last Night? 

Cni I'll tell you by and by, Lord Sir, you won’t give a Man time to break 
his Fast This Fish is such washy Meat . a Man can't fix his knife in 't. 
It runs away from him as if it were still alive, and was afraid of the Hook : 
Put the Lamb this way 

Sull The Rogue quarrels with the Fish, and yet you cou'd eat up the 
whole Pond , the late Whale at Cuckold’s point, with all its odenferous Gar- 
badge, wou'd ha’ been but a Meal to him - Well, how do you like the Lamb ’ 
does that feel your knife ^ 

Crtt A little more substantial, and not much Well, I shou’d certainly be 
starv’d if I were to feed with the French, I hate their thin slops, their Pot- 
tages, Frigaces, and Ragous, where a Man may bury his Hand in the Sauce, 
and dine upon Steam • No, no, commend me to King Jemmy’s English 
Surloin, in whose gentle Flesh a Man may plunge a Case-knife to the tip of 
the Handle, and then draw out a Slice that will surfeit half a Score Yeoman of 
the Guard Some Wine ye Dog there now I have slain the Giant , 
and now to your Question . what was it you askt me I’ 

Ramb Won't you stiy the Desert? Some Tarts and Cheese? 

Crtt. I abominate Tarts and Cheese, they're like a faint After-kiss, when 
a Man is sated with better Sport , there 's no more Nourishment in 'em, than 
in the paring of an Apple Here Waiter take away 

Ramb Then remove every Thing but the fable-cloth ’ . . 

Ramb Here Waiter — send to the Booksellers in Pell mell for the Generous 
Conqueror and make haste you say you know the Author Cntick 

Crtt By sight I do, but no further , he 's a Gentleman of good Extraction, 
and for ought 1 know, of good Sense 

Ramb Surely that 's not to be questioned , I take it for granted that 
a Man that can write a Play, must be a Man of good Sense 

Cnt That is not always a consequence I have known many a singing 
Master have a worse voice than a Parish Clerk, and 1 know two dancing 
Masters at this time, that are directly Cripples . A Ship-builder may fit 
up a Man of War for the West Indies, and perhaps not know his Compas . 
Or a great Traveller, with Heylin, that writ the Geography of the whole 
World, may, like him, not know the way from the next Village to his 
own House. 

Ramb. Your Comparisons are remote M' Cntick 

Crtt. Not so lemote as some successful Authors are from good sense , 
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Wit and Sense are no more the same than Wit and Humour, nay there is 
even in Wit an uncertain Mode, a variable Fashion, that is as unstable as 
the Fashion of our Cloaths This may be prov’d by their Works who writ 
a hundred Years ago, compar’d with some of the modern , Sir Philip Sidney, 
Don, Overbury, nay Ben himself took singular delight in playing with their 
Words Sir Philip is everywhere in his Arcadia jugling, which certainly by 
the example of so great a Man, proves that sort ol Wit then in Fashion , now 
that kind of Wit is call'd Punning and Quibbling, and is become too low for 
the Stage, nay even for -ordinary Converse, so that when we find e Man who 
still loves that old fashion'd Custom, we make him remarkable, as who is 
more remarkable than Capt Swan 

Ramb Nay, your Quibble does well now a Days, your best Comedies 
last of ’em , the Old liatchelor is rank 

Cnt But 'tis every Day decreasing, and Queen Betty's Ruff and Fardin- 
gale are not more exploded , But Sense Gentlemen, is and will be the same 
to the World’s end 

Siill And Nonsense is infinite, for England never had such a Stock and 
such Variety 

Ramb Yet 1 have heard the Poets that flourish'd in the last Reign but 
two, complain of the Same Calamity, and before that Reign the thing was the 
same All Ages have produced Murmurers , and in the best of times you shall 
hear the Trades-man cry — Alas Neighbour' sad Times, very hard Times . 
not a Penny of Money stirring . Trade is quite dead, and nothing but War 
War and Taxes . when to my knowledge the gluttonous Rogue shall 
drink his two Bottles at Dinner, and his Wife have half a Score of rich Suits, 
a purse of Gold for the Gallant, and fifty Pounds worth of Gold and Silver 
Lace on her under Petticoats 

SuU Nay certainly, this that Ramble now speaks of is a great Truth, 
those hypocritical Rogues are always grumbling, and tho’ our Nation never 
had such a Trade, nr so much Money, yet 'tis all too little for their voracious 
Appetites . As I live — says he, 1 can’t afford this Silk one Penny cheaper — 
d'ee mind the Rogues Equivocation’ as I live — that is, he lives like a Gen- 
tleman — but let him live like a Tradesman and be hang'd , let him wear 
a Frock, and his Wife a blew Apron 

Ramb See, the Book 's here go Waiter and shut the Door — pp 76 -g. 

The dialogue of HiohardBon, ‘sounynge m moral vertu ’, devoidofall 
the lighter touches, is typical of the age that was beginning, the age of 
reaction against the levities and negligences in speech and conduct 
of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 

The following conversation of rather an agitated character, between 
a mother and daughter, is from Letter XVJ, in Clarissa Harlowe.{i‘j^9) 

' . . . My mother came up to me I love, she was pleased to say, to come 
into Mu appartment — No emotions child' No flutters' — Am 1 not your 
mother’ — Am I not your fond, your indulgent mother’ — Do not discompose 
me by discomposing yourself'' Do not occasion me imcasiness, when I would 
gweyou nothing but pleasure Come my dear, we will go into your closet . 
Hear me out and then speak , for I was going to expostulate You are no 
stranger to the end of M'' Solmes’s visits — O Madam ' — Hear me out ; 
and then speak — He is not indeed everything I wish him to be but he IB 
a man ol probity and has no vices — Novices Madam ' — Hear me out child. — 
You have not behaied much amiss to him we have seen with pleasure that 
you have not — O Mr dam, must I not now speak ' I shall have done presently 
— A young creature of your virtuous and pious turn, she was pleased to say, 
cannot surely love a proflicate, you love your brother too well, to wish to see 
any one who had like to have killed him, and who threatened your uncles 
and defies us all. You have had your ow'n way six or seven limes we want 
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to secure you against a man so vile Tell me (I have a rtg^t to know) 
whether you prefer this man to all others? — Yet God forbid that I should 
know you do , for such a declaration would make us all miserable Yet tell 
me, are your affections engaged to this man ? 

1 know what the inference would be if I had said they were not You hesitate 
— You answer me not — You cannot answer me — Rising — Nevermore will 
I look upon you with an eye of favour — O Madam, Madam ' Kill me not 
with your displeasure — 1 would not, 1 nred not, hesitate one moment, did 
I not dread the inference, if I answer you as you wish — Yet be that inference 
what It will, your threatened displeasure will make me speak And I declare 
to you, that 1 know not my own heart if it be not absolutely free And pray, 
let me ask my dearest Mamma, in what has my conduct been faulty, that 
like a giddy creature, I must be forced to marry, to save me from — from 
whatl Let me beseech you Madam to be the Guardian of my reputation! 
Let not your Clarissa he precipitated into a state she wishes not to enter into 
with any man ' And this upon a supposition that otherwise she shall marry 
herself, and disgrace her whole family 
When then. Clary [passing over the force of my plea] if your heart be free 
— O my beloved Mamma, let the usual generosity of your dear heart operate 
in my favour Urge not upon me the inference that made me hesitate 
I won’t be interrupted. Clary — You have seen in my behaviour to you, on 
this occasion, a truly maternal tenderness , you have observed that 1 have 
undertaken the task with some reluctance, because the man is not everything , 
and because I know you carry your notions of perfection m a man too high 
— Dearest Madam, this one time excuse me' Is there then any danger that 
I should be guilty of an imprudent thing for the man’s sake you hint at? 
Again interrupted' Am I to be questioned, and argued with? You know 
this won’t do somewhere else You know it won’t What reason then, 
ungenerous girl, can you have for arguing with me thus, but because you 
think from my indulgence to you you may ? 

What can 1 say ? What can I do 1 What must that cause be that will not 
bear being argued upon ? 

Again' Clary Harlo we — 

Dearest Madam forgive me it was always my pride and my pleasure lo 
obey you But look upon that man— see but the disagreeableness of his 
person — Now, Clary, do I see whose person you have in yniir eye ' — Now is 
M*" Solmes, I see, but comparatively disagreeable , disagreeable only as an- 
other man has a much more specious person 

But, Madam, are not his manners equally so? — Is not his person the true 
representation of his mind? — That other man is not, shall not be, anything 
to me, release me from this one man, whom my heart, unbidden, resists 
Condition thus with your father Will he bear, do you think, to be thus 
dialogued with ? Have I not conjured you, as you value my ptare— What is 
it that / do not give up?— This very task, because 1 apprehended you would 
not be easily persuaded, is a task indeed upon me And will you give up 
nothing ? Have you not refused as many as have been offered to you ? If you 
would not have us guess for whom, comply , for comply you must, or be 
looked upon as m a state of defiance with your whole family And saying 
thus she arose, and went from me.’ 


Mibb AuBten. 

The following examples of Miss Austen’s dialogue are not selected 
because they are the most sparkling conversations in her works, but 
rather because they appear to be typical of the way of speech of the 
period, and further they illustrate Miss Austen’s incomparable art The 
first passage is ixoas Emma, which was written between iBii and 
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1816 Mr Woodhouse and his daughter have just received an invitation 
to dine with the Coles, enriched tradespeople who had settled in the 
neighbourhood Emma's view of them was that they were ‘very respect- 
able in their way, but they ought to be taught that it was not for them to 
arrange the times on which the superior families would visit them ’ On 
the present occasion, however, ‘ she was not absolutely without inclina- 
tion for the party The Coles expressed themselves so properly — there 
was so much real attention in the manner of it — so much consideration 
for her father’ Emma having decided in her own mind to accept the 
invitation — some of her intimate friends were going — it remained to 
explain to her father, the ailing and fussy Mr Woodhouse, that he 
would be left alone without his daughter’s company for the evening, as it 
was out of the question that he should accompany her ‘ He was soon 
pretty well resigned ’ 

‘“I am not fond of dinner-visiting” said he , "I never was No more is 
Emma Late hours do not agree with us I am soiry and M'* Cole 
should have done it 1 think it would be much better it they would come in 
one afternoon next summer and take their tea with us , take us in their 
afternoon walk, which they might do, as our houis are so reasonable, and 
yet get home without being out in the damp of the evening The dews of 
a summer evening are what I would not expose anybody to. However as 
they are so very dtsirous to have deal Emma dine with them, and as you 
will both be thtre [this refeis to his friend M' Weston and his wife], and 
bf Knightlcy loo, to take care of her I cannot wish to prevent it, provided 
the weather be what it ought, neither damp, nor cold, nor windy " Then 
turning to M” Weston with a look of gentle reproach — “Ah, Miss Taylor, 
if you had not married, you would have staled ai home with me ’’ 

“ Well, Sir”, cried M' Weston, “as I took MissT aylor away, it is incumbent 
upon me to supply her place, if 1 can . and 1 will step to Goddard in 
a moment if you wish it " . W'lth this treatment M'' Woodhouse was 
soon composed enough for talking .is usual " He should be happy lo see 
M” Goddard He had a great regard for M™ Goddard , and Emma 
should write a line and invite her James could take the note But first 
there must be an answer written to M‘“ Cole " 

“ You will make my excuses, my de ir, as civilly as possible You will say 
that I am quite an invalid, and go nowhere, and therefore must decline ihcir 
obliging invitation , beginning with my i-omflimenis, of course But you will 
do everything right I need not tell you what is to be done We must 
remember to let James know that the carnage will be winlel on Tuesday 
I shall have no fears for you with him We have never been there above 
once since the new approach was made , but still 1 have no doubt that James 
will take you very safely , and when you get there you must tell him at what 
time you would hai'e liiin come for you ag'un , and you had better name an 
early hour You will not like staying late You will get tired when tea is over.’’ 
“ But you would not wish me to come away before I am tired, papa ? ” 

“ Oh no iny love , but you will soon be tired There will he a great many 
people talking at once You will not like the noise ” 

“But my dear Sir,’’ cried M"' Weston, “if Emma comes away early. It 
will be brt.aking up the party ” 

"And no great harm if it does ’’ said M' Woodhouse The sooner every 
parly breaks up the belter “ 

“ But you do not consider how it may appear to the Coles Emma’s going 
away directly after tea might be giving offense They are good-natured 
people, and think little of their own claims , but still they must feel that 
anybody’s hurrying away is no great compliment; and Miss Woodhouse’s 
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doin^ It would be more thought of than anjr other person'! In Iho room. 
You would not wish to disappoint and mortify the Coles, I am sure, sir; 
friendly, good sort of people as ever lived, and who have been your neighbours 
these ten years " 

“No, upon no account in the world, M' Weston, I am much obliged to 
you for reminding me I should be extremely sorry to be giving them any 
pain I know what worthy people they are Perry tells me that M' Cole 
never touches malt liquor You would not think it to look at him, but he is 
bilious — IW Cole is very bilious No, I would not he the means of giving 
them any pain. My dear Emma we must consider this I am sure rather 
than run any risk of hurting M'' and M” Cole you would stay a little longer 
than you might wish You will not regard being tired. You will be perfectly 
safe, you know, among your friends ’’ 

“Oh yes, papa I have no fears at all for myself, and I should have no 
scruples of staying as late as M" Weston, but on your account I am only 
afraid of your sitting up for me I am not afraid of your not being ex- 
ceedingly comfortable with M'* Goddard She loves piquet, you know , but 
when she is gone home I am afraid you will be sitting up by yourself, instead 
of going to bed at your usual time , and the idea of that would entirely 
destroy my comfort You must promise me not to sit up ’’ ' 

The next example is in a very different vein It is from Sense and 
Sensibility (chap xxi) and lecords the mode of conversation of the 
Miss Steeles These two ladies are among Miss Austen’s vulgar 
characters, and their speech lacks the restraint and decorum which he 
better-bred personages invariably exhibit While the Mi^s Steeles’ con- 
versation is in sharp contrast with that of the Miss Dashwoods, with 
whom they are here engaged, both in substance and manner, it evidently 
passed muster among many of the associates of the latter, especially with 
their cousin Sir John Middleton, in whose house, as relations of his 
wife’s, the Miss Steeles are staying Apait from the vulgarity of thought, 
the diction appears low when compared with that of most of Miss Austen’s 
characters As a matter of fact it is largely the way of speech of the 
better society of an earlier age, which has come down in the world, and 
survives among a pretentious provincial bourgeoisie 

‘ “What a sweet woman Lady Middleton is" said Lucy Steele . “And 
Sir John too ’’ cried the elder sister, “what a chaiming man he is ' “ 

“ And what a charming little family they have ' 1 never saw such fine children 
in my life 1 declare I quite doat upon them already, and indeed I am 
always destractedly fond of children ’’ “ I should guess so " said Elinor 

with a smile “from what I witnessed this morning ’’ 

" I have a notion” said Lucy, “you think the little Middletons rather loo 
much indulged, perhaps they may be the outside of enough, but it is natural 
in Lady Middleton, and for my part 1 love to see children full of life and 
spirits , I cannot bear them if they are tame and quiet " 

“ I confess ” replied Elinor, " that while I am at Barton Park, I never 
think of tame and quiet children with any abhorrence " ’ 

"And how do you like Devonshire, Miss Dashwood? (said Miss Steele) 

I suppose you were very sorry to leave Sussex '' 

In some surprise at the familiarity of this question, or at least in the 
manner in which it was spoken, Elinor replied that she was 

"Norland is a prodigious beautiful place, is not it?” added Miss Steele. 

" We have heard Sir John admire it excessively,” said Lucy, who seemed 
to think some apology necessary tor the freedom of her sister “ 1 think 
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everf one mn// admire It "replied Elinor, "who ever saw the place, though 
It 15 not to be supposed that any one can estimate its beauties as we do " 

" And had you many smart beaux there ? I suppose you have not so many 
in this part of the world , for my part I think they are a vast addition 
always " 

“But why should you think "said Lucy, looking- ashamed of her sister, 
“ that there are not as many genteel young men in Devonshire as Sussex ’’ 

"Nay, my dear. I'm sure I don’t pretend to say that there an't. I'm sure 
there 's a vast many smart beaux in Exeter , but you know, how could I tell 
what smart beaux there might be about Norland? and I was only afraid the 
Miss Dash woods might find it dull at Barton , if they had not so many as 
they used to have But perhaps you young ladies may not care about beaux, 
and had as lief be without them as with them For my part, I think they are 
vastly agreeable, provided they dress smart and behave civil Hut I can't 
bear to see them dirty and nasty Now, there’s M' Rose at Exeter, a pro- 
digious smart young man, quite a beau, clerk to M' Simpson, you know, 
and yet if you do but meet him of a morning, he is not fit to be seen I sup- 
pose your brother was quite a beau. Miss Dashwood, before he married, as 
he was so rich ? " 

“ Upon my word," replied Elinor, "I cannot tell you, for I do not per- 
fectly comprehend the meaning of the word But this I can say, that if he 
ever was a beau before he married, he is one still, for there is not the smallest 
alteration in him ’’ 

“Oh' dear I one never thinks of married men’s being beaux — they have 
something else to do ” 

"Lord' Anne", cried her sister, "you can talk of nothing but beaux, — 
you will make Miss Dashwood believe you think of nothing else’” 

It is not surpiising that * " this specimen of the Miss Steeles” was enough 
The vulgai freedom and folly of the eldest left- her po recommendation 
and as Elinor was not blinded by the beauty, or the shrewd look of the 
youngest, to her want of real elegance and arllessness, she left the house 
without any wish of knowing them better ’ 

Oreetinga and Fare-wellB 

Only the slightest indication can be given of the various modes of greet- 
ing and bidding farewell These seem to have been very numerous, and 
less stereotyped in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries than at present It 
IS not easy to be sure how soon the formulas which we now employ, or 
their ancestral forms, came into current use The same form often serves 
both at meeting and parting 

In r45i, Agnes Fasten records, in a letter, that 'after evynsonge, 
Angnes Ball com to me to my closett and bad me good evyn’. In the 
account, quoted above, p 362, given by Shillmgfoid of his meetings 
with the Chancellor, about 1447, he speaks of ‘ saluting hym yn the 
moste godely wyse that y coude ’ but does not tell us the form he used 
The Chancellor, however, replies ‘ Welcome, ij times, and the iij'’* tyme 
“Right wel come Mayer" , and helde the Maver a grete while faste by 
the honde 

In the sixteenth century a great deal of ceremonial embracing and 
kissing was in vogue Wolsey and the King of France, according to 
Cavendish, rode forward to meet each other, and they embraced each 
other on horseback Cavendish himself when he visits the castle of the 
Lord of Cr^pin, a great nobleman, in order to prepare a lodging for 
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the Cardinal, is met by this great personage, who ‘ at his first coming 
embraced me, saying 1 was right heaitily welcome’ Heniy VIII was 
wont to walk with Sir Thomas More, ‘with his arm about his neck’. 
The actual formula used in greeting and leave-taking is too often un- 
recorded When the French Embassy departs from England, whom 
Wolsey has so splendidly entertained, Cavendish says — ‘ My lord, after 
humble commendations had to the French King bade them adieu ' The 
Earl of Shrewsbury greets the Cardinal thus — ' My Lord, your Grace is 
most heartily welcome unto me’, and Wolsey replies ‘Ah my gentle 
Lord of Shrewsbui}, I heartily thank you’ 

It is not until the appearance of plays that we find the actual forms of 
greeting recorded with fiequency In Roister Doister, there are a fair 
number — God kape thee worshipful Master Roister Doister, Welcome 
my good wenche , God you saue and see Nourse , and the reply to this — 
Welcome friend Merrygreeke, Good mght Roger old knaue, yarntii// 
Roger old knaue , well met, I bid you right welcome A very favourite 
greeting is God be wilhyou 

God continue your Lordship is a form of farewell in Chapman’s 
Monsieur D Olive, and God-den ‘good evening’, occurs in Middleton’s 
Chaste Maid in Cheapsidc. Sir Waller Whorehound in the same play 
makes use of the foimula ‘ I embi ace your acquaintance Hir', to which 
the reply is ‘// vows your lervtce Sir’, Massinger’s New Way to pay 
old Debts contains various foimulas of greeting Lam still your creature, 
says Allworth to his step-mother Lady A. on taking leave, of two old 
domestics he takes leave with ' my service to both’, and they reply ‘ours 
waits on you In reply to the simple Farewell Tom, of a friend, 

Allworth answers ' Ail joy stay with you' Sir Giles Overreach greets 
Lord Lovel with ‘ Good day to My l^ord’ , and the piototype of the modern 
how are you is seen in Lady Allworih’s ‘How dost thou Marrallf 
A graceful greeting in this play is ‘ You are happily encountered' 

The later scvcnlccnth-century comedies exhibit the characteristic 
urbanity of the age in their formulas of greeiing and leave-taking 

‘ A happy day to you Madam ’, is Victoria s morning compliment to 
Mrs Goodvile in Otway’s I'riendsliip in Fashion, and that lady replies — 

' Dear Cousin, your humble servant' Sir Wilfull Witwoud in Congreve’s 
Way of the World, sa^'s ‘ Save you Gentleman and Lady' on entering 
a loom His younger brother, on meeting him, greets him with ‘Your 
servant Brother' , and the knight replies ‘i’ear servant' Why yours Sir, 
Your servant again , ’s heart, and your Friend and Servant to that' 
I’m everlastingly your humble servant, deuce take me Aladam, says Mr Brisk 
to Lady Froth, in the Double Dealer 

Your servant is a very usual formula at this period, on joining or 
leaving company In Vanbrugh’s Journey to London, Colonel Courtly 
on entering is greeted by ^Lady Headpiece — Colonel your servant , her 
daughter Miss Betty varies it with — Your servant Colonel, and the visitor 
replies to both — Ladies, your most obedient. 

Mr Trim, the formal coxcomb in Shadwell’s Bury Fair, parts thus 
from his friends — Sir, I kiss your hands ; Mr Wildish — Sir your most 
humble servant , Trim — M' Oldwit I am your most faithful servant , 
Mr. Oldwit — Your servant sweet M'' Trim 
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Vour servant, madam good morrow to you, is Lady Arabella’s f^reeting 
to Lady Headpiece, who replies — And to you Madam (Vanbrugh’s 
Journey to London) The early eighteenlh century appeals nut to 
differ materially from the piecediiig in its usage Lord Formal in 
Fielding’s Love in Several Masques, says Ladies your most humble 
servant, and Sir Apish in the same play — Your Ladyship's everlasting 
creature. 


Epistolary Pormulaa 

The writing of letters, both familiar and formal, is such an inevitable 
part of everyday life, that it seems legitimate to include here some 
examples of the various methods of beginning and ending private letters 
from the early fitteentli century onwards A proper and exhaustive 
ireatmeiit of the subject would demand a rather elaborate classification, 
according to the rank and status of both the writer and the recipient, 
and the relation lu which they stood to each othci — whether master 
and servant, or depicndant, fruiid, subject, child, spouse, and so on 
In the comparatively lew examples here given, out of many thousands, 
nothing IS attempted beyond a chronological arrangemcni The status 
arid relationship of the partus is, howevei, given as far as possible. We 
note that the formula employed is frequently a conventional and more 
or less fixed pliiase winch recurs, with slight valiants, again and again 
At other tunes the opening and closing pliiases are of a more personal 
and individual character 

1418 Archbp Chichele to Hen V Signs simply your picest and bede- 
man - Eliis, 1 i 5 

1425 Will P Liton to Right worthy and worshcj'full Sir I recom- 

maunde me to you, itc Ends Almvgh'y (jod have you in Ins govcrnaunce 
Your fiend unknowen — f ist Letters, 1 19-20 

1440 Agnes to Will Ptislon Inscribed To rny worslicpful bousbond 
W I'aston be this letter t ikj n Uerc housbond 1 reccominaunde me to yow 
Ends The Holy Trinitc have you in govcvnauncc — I’ L 1 3111-9 

1442 5 Jlul e of Bii^Lnigham to Lord Heauinont K) ght worshipful and 
with all my herte iig^ht tnteily beloved brother, J recoinaunde me to you, 
thcnking right haslili your good brotlieiliode for your gode and gentill litters 

1 bcseche the blissid 1 riniie preserve you in honor and prnsperite Your 
Uewe and feilhlull broder 11 Bukingb.nn — P L 1 61-2 

1443 Margaret to John Pasiort Ryth worchipful husbon, I reccomandc 
me to yow desyiyng licrlcly to her of your will u Alniylh God h,ivc you in 
bis kepyn and sende yow hcltli. Yorys M I'aston — P L 1 48 g 

1444 James Gresham to li ill Paiton I'lease it your good Lordship to 
wetc, Arc Ends \\ letyn right simply the Wednesday next to fore the best 
13y your most symple servaimt - PL 1 50 

1444 Duchess of NorJclL to J Pastern Ryght trusty and entirely wel- 
bclovtd we grete yo u wel hertily as wc kan . and sichc .igremcnt as, «ic 
. we slialt dully perlurnie yt with the myght of Jesu who half you in lus 
blissed keying — P 1. 1 57 

1444 isir R Ckambcr/a'n to Agn Paston Rygbt worclicpful cosyn, 
I comand me to you And 1 bcscctie alniyty God kepe you Your Cosyn 
Sir Roger Chamberlain 

1445 Agnes to Edm Paston To myn welbelovid soiie. I grete you wel 
be your Modre Angnes Paston — i 58, 59. 
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1449 Marg. t» John Paiton Wretyn at Norwycb In bait, Be your gronyn^ 
Wyrf — 1 76-7 

1449 Same to same. No moi I wryte to jow atte thii tyme. Your Mar- 
karyte Paston — 1 42-3 

1449 tVi/t to John Pasion Ends; Be ^owre pore Oroder 

1449 Clare to J Poston No more I wrighte to 30W at this tyme, 
but Holy Cost have 30W in kepyng Wretyn in haste on Seynt Petcrys day 
be candel lypht, lie your Cosyn E C — P L 1 89-90 

1450 Duke oj Suffolk to his son My dear and only welbeloved sone. 
Your trewe and lovyn;;e fader Suffolk — P L 1 121-2 

1450 Will Lonime to J Pasion. I prey you this bille may recomaunde 
me to maslrases your moder and wyfc Wretyn yn gret hast at London — 
P L 1 126 

145° J Gresham to' tny Maister Whyte Esguyer’. After due recomen- 
dacion I recomaund me to yow 

1450 J Pasion to above James Gresham, I pray you labour for the, Ac. 
- I 145 

145° Justice Yelverton to Sir J FastoIJ. By your old Servaunt William 
Yelverton Justice — P L i 166 

1453 s 4 gnes to J Pasion Sone I grete you well and send you Godys 
bicssyng and myn Wretyn at Norwych . in gret hast. He your moder 
A. Paston — P. L 1 259. 

J454 J Paston to Earl of Oxford Youre servaunie to his powr John 
Paston — P L 1 276 

1454 Lord Scales to J Paston Our Lord have you in govemaunce Your 
fiend The Lord Scales — P L 1 289 

1454 Thomas Ho-wes to J Paston I pray God kepe yow Wryt at Castr 
hastly ij day of September, Your owne T. Howes — P L 1 301 

1454 The same Your chapleyn and bedeman Thomas Howes — 1 318 

1455 Sir J Fastolf to Duke of Norfolk Wnten at my pore place of 
Castle, Your humble man and servaunt — P L 1 324. 

1455 J Cudworth, Bp of Lincoln, to J I’aston And Jesu preserve you, 
J- Bysshopp of Lincoln — P. L i 350 

1456 Archbp Bourchier to Sir J Fastolf The blissid Trmitee have you 
everlastingly in His keping, Written in my manoir of Lamehith, Your feith- 
lull and trew Th Cant — P. L 1 382 

1456 (Nephew to uncle) H Fylinglay to Sir J Fastolf. Ryght wor- 
shipful unkell and my ryght good master, I recommaund me to yow wyth all 
my servys And Sir, my brother Paston and 1 have, fkc . . , Your nevew 
and servaunt — P L 1 397 

145® John jLiningham to Marg Paston Nomor I wryte unto you at 
this tyme Your owne umble servant and cosyn J J — P L i 429 

1458 (Daughter to her mother). Eliz Poynings to Agn Paston Right 
worshipful and my most entierly belovde moder, in the most lowly maner 
I recomaund me unto your gode moderhode And Jesu for his grete 

mercy save yow fly your humble daughter —P L 1 434-5 

1469 Lhancellot and University of Oxford to Sir John Say Ryght wor- 
shipful our trusiy and entierly welbeloued, after harty commcndacyon . 
Ends yo' trew and harty louers The Chanccllr and Thunivcrsite of Oxon- 
ford — Ellis 

J477 John Paston to his mother. Your sone and humbyll servaunt P — 

P L III 176 

1 48 1-4 Edm Paston to his mother umble son and servant. — 

F L III 280 

1482 J Paston to his mother Your sone and trwest servaunt. — P L 
III 290 

1 48 2 Maigery Pasion to her husband. No more to you at this tyme. Be 
your servaunt and bedewoman - in 293, 
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1485 Duke of Norfolk to f Poston Welbelovyd Trend I cummaund mo 
toyow . . I iball content you at your metyng with me,Yower lover J. Nor- 
folk — III. 330 

1485 Dili Browne to f Paxton Your loving awnte E. B. 

1485 Duke of Suffolk to J Poston. Ryght welbeloved we trete you well 
.. . Suflblk, yor frende — 111 324-5. 

1490. Bp of, Durham to Sir John Poston. IHS. Xpt Ryght wortchipful 
sire, and myne especial and of long tyme apprevyd, trusty and fey thlul Irende, 
I in myne hertyesle wyse recommaunde me un to you . . Scnbyllyd in the 
moste haste, at my castel or manoir of Aucland the xxvij of Januay Your 
own trewe luffer and frende John Duresme — 111 363 

1490 Lumen H ary son to Sir J. Paston Onerabyll and well be lovvd 
Knythe, I commend me on to jour masterchepc and to my lady jowyr wyfft 
... No inor than God be wyth jow, L H at jouyr comawndinent. 

Q Margaret of Scotland to her father Den VJl My moste dere 
lorde and fader in the most humble wyse that I can thynke I recommaunde 
me unto your Grace besechyng you off your dayly blessyngys . . Wrytyn 
wyt the hand of your humble douter Margaret — Ellis 1 1 43 

Hen VII to his Mother, the Countess of Richmond Madam, my most 
enterely wilbeloved Lady and Modcr . . with the hande of youre most 

humble and lovynge sone — Ellis, i i 43-5 

Margaret to Hen VII My oune suet and most deare kynge and all my 
worldly joy, yn as humble manner as y can thynke I rccommand me to your 
Grace . . . by your feythful and trewe bedewoman, and humble modyr Mar- 
garet R — Ellis, t I 46 

1513 Q Margaret cj Scotland to Hen VIII Richt excellent, ncht hie 
and mithy Prince, our demst and best belovit Brothir. . . Your louyn systar 
Margaret — Ellis, 1. 1 65 (The Queen evidently employed a Scottish Secre- 
tary ) 

1515 Margaret to Wolsey Yours Margaret R — Ellis, i. I 131 
1515. Thos Lord Howard, Lord Admiral, to Wolsey My owne gode 
Master Awlmosner Scrybeled in gret hast in the Mary Rose at Plymouth 
half 0'' after xj at night y' own Thomas Howard. 

c 1515 West Rp of Ely to Wolsey Myne especiall good Lorde in my 
most humble wise I recommaund me to your Grace besechyng you to con- 
tynue my gode Lorde, and I schall euer be as 1 am bounden your dayly 
bedeman . . Y' chapelayn and bedinaii N 1 Elien 

c. 1520 Archbp Warham to Wolsey. Please it yo' moost honorable Grace 
to understand . . At your Graces commaundemenc, Willin Cantuar — 

Ellis, 111 I 330 Also Euer, your own Willm Cantuar 

Langland Ef of Lincoln to Wolsey My bownden duety mooste lowly 
remcmbrede unto Your good Grace. Yo’’ moste humble bedisman John 
Lincoln — Ellis, 111 I 24S 

Caih of Aragon to Princess Mary. Doughter, I pray you thinke not, &c 
— Ellis, 1219.. Your lovyng mother Katherine the Quene 

Archibald, E of Angus Addresses letter to Wolsey To my lord Car- 
dmallis grace of Ingland — Ellis, in I 291 

1521 ^ Tunstal to Wolsey Addresses letter — to the most reverend 
fader in uod and his most smgler good Lorde Cardinal — Ellis, in 1 273. 

Ends a letter By your Gracys most humble bedeman Cuthbert Tunstall. 
— Ellis, ill I 333 

1515 or 1521 Duke of Buckingham to Wolsey Yorys to my power 
£ Bukynghain 

Gavin Douglas, Bp of Dunkeld, to Wolsey Zo' chaplan wyt his law full 
seruyse Gavin bischop of Dunkeld — Ellis, 111. I 294 Zo' humble servytor 
and Chaplein of Dunkeld — Ellis, in i. 296 Zo' humble scruytor and 
dolorous Chaplan of Dunkeld — EIIis, ni i 303 

Wolsey to Gardiner {of ierwai ds Ep of Winchester') Ends. Your assurjd 
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lover and bedysman T Car**' Ebor — Ellis, i 2 6 Again" Wryttyn hastely 
at Asher with the rude and shackyng hand of your dayly bedysman and 
assuryd frende T Car*^' Ebor 

15^2 Thos Audley {Lord Keeper) to Cromwell Vo'' assured to his Iitell 
po' Thomas Aurieley Custos Sigilli 

Edw E of Hertford {afterwards I^ord Protector) Thus I comit you to 
God hoo send yo' lordshep as well to far as 1 would mi selfe . . w* the hand 
of yo' lordshepis assured E Hertford 

Hen VHl to Catherine Parr No more to you at thys tyme swethart 
both lor lacke off tyme and gret occupation off bysjnes, savyng we pray you 
In our name our harte hlessyngs to all our chyiriren, and recommendations to 
our cousin Marget and the rest off the laddis and gentyll women and to our 
Consell alsoo Wryttyn with the hand off your lovyng howsbande Henry R, 
— Ellis, 1 2 130 

Princess Mary to Cromwell Maiye Pnneesse Maister Cromwell I 
commende me to you — Ellis, 1 2 24 

Prince Edward to Catherine Parr Most honorable and entirely beloued 
mother Your Grace, whom (,od have ever in his most blessed keping 

Your lolling sonne, E Trinct — Ellis, 1 2 131 

1547. Henry Radcl\f E of Susux, to his wife. Madame with most 
lovyng and heitic cnitiinendations — Ellis, i 2 137 

Princeis Elizabeth to L.dw IV Your Maiesties humble sistar to com- 
maundernent Lhrabtth — Ellis, I 2 146, ll'our MaiesLies most humble sistar 
Elizabeth — Ellis, 1 i 148 

Princes t hlizaheth to I.ord Protector V'our assured frende to my litel 
power Elizabeth - Ellis, 1 2 138 

Edward Vito Lord Protector Somerset Derest Uncle . . Your good 

neuew Edward — Ellis, 11 1 148. 

Q Mary tc Lord Admiral heymour Your assured frende to my power 
Marye — Ellis, 1 2 133 

Princess h lisabeth to Q Mary fon being ordeicd In the Tower). Your 
Higlines most faithlul subjec that hath bine fioin the begining and wyl be to 
my ende, Elizabeth (Irinscr of 1732) --Ellis, 11 2 257. 

1553 Princess Elizabeln to the Lords of the Council Your verye lovinge 
frende, Eliz ibeth — Ellis, 11 2 213 

1554 Henry Darnltv to ij Marv of Ent^land Your Maiesties moste 
bounden and obedient subjecte and servant Henry Darnley 

Queen Dowatrer to I.ord Admiral Seymour IJy her y* ys and schalbe 
your humble true and lovyng wylfe duryng her lyf Kateryn the (2**cne — Ellis, 
1 2 152 

Q Alary to Marquis of Winchester Your Mystresse assured Marye the 
Quene — Ellis, 11 2 252 

Sir fohn Grey of Pyri^o to Sir William Cecil It 15 a great while me 
thinkethe, Cowsine Lecill, since 1 sent unto you . By your lovyng cousin 
and assured fiynd John Grey --EII1S, 11 2 73 -4, Good cowsyne Cecill . 

By yo' lovyng Cousine and assured pouer Irynd dowring lyfe John Grey. — 
Ellis, 11 2 276 

Lady Catherine Grey, Countess of Hertford, to Sir W Cecil. Good cosyne 
Qfcill , . Your assured frend and cosync to my small power Kathei"yne 
Hartford — Ellis, 11 2 27S , Your pooit cousyne and assured frend to my 
small power Katheryne Hartford —Ellis, 11 2 287 

1564 Sir W Cecil to hir 7 hos Smith Your assured for ever W Cecill 
— Ellis, 11 2 295, Yours assured W Cecill — Ellis, ii 2 297, Your assured 
to command W. Cecill — Ellis, 11 2 300 

1 566 Duchess of Somerset to Sir IV Cecil Good M' Secretary, yf I have 
let you alone all tliys whylc I pray you to thynke yt was to tary for my L of 
Leycesters assistans . 1 can nomore and so do leave you to God Yo* 
assured lovyng frynd Anne Somerset — Ellis, 11 2 2S8 
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Ckrtstophtr Jonson, Master of Winchester, to Sir W Cecil Right 
honourable my duetie with all humblenesse consydered. . . . Your honoures 
most due to commande, Christopher Jonson — Ellis, 11 2. 313. 

1569 Lady Stanhope to Sir W. Leal Right honorable, my humble 
dewtic premised . Your honors most humblie bound Anne Stanhope — 
Ellis, 11 2 324 

1574. Sir Lhilif) Sidney to the E of Leicester Righte Honorable and my 
singular good Lorde and Uncle . . Youi L. most obedi Philip Sidney 
— Works, p 345 

1576 \ir Philip Sidney to Sir Francis Walsingham Righte Honorable 
. I most humbly recommende my selfe unto yow, and leaue yow to the 
Eternals most happy protection . . Yours humbly at commawndement 
Philipp Sidney 

1578 Sir Philip Sidney to Edward Molineux, Esq (Secretary to Sir H 
Sidney). M' Molineux, Few words arc best My letters to my father have 
come to the eyes of some. Neither can I condemn any but you. - (The 
writer assures M that if he reads any letter of his to his father ‘ without his 
commandment or my consent, 1 will thrust my dagger into you. And trust 
to n, for 1 speak it m earnest' . ) In the meantime farewell. From court 

this last of May 1578, By me Philip Sidney — p 328 

1580 .Sir Pkthp Sidney to his bt other Robert My dear Brother 
God bless you sweet boy and accomplish the joyful hope I conceive of you 
Lord t how I have babbled once again farewell dearest brother Your 
most loving and careful brother Philip Sidney. 

1582. Ihomas Watson ‘ To the frendty Reader' (in Passionate Centurie of 
Love) Courteous Reader and so, for breuitie sake (I) aprubtlie make and 
end , committing the to God, and my worke to thy fauour Thine as thou 
ait his, Thomas Watsom 

Anne of Denmark to James 1 Sir So kissing your handes I remain 
she that will ever love Yow best, Anna R — Ellis, i 3 97 

c 1585 Sir Phtltp to Walstngharn Sir your louing cosin and frend 
In several letters to WaJsingham Sidney signs ‘your humble Son ’ 

1586 Wm Webbe to Ma (= ‘ Master ’) Edward Sulyard Ejqutie (Dedi- 
catory Epistle to the Discourse of English Poetrie). May it please you Syr, 
thys once more to beare with my rudenes, &c I rest, Your worshippes 
faithfull Seruant W W. 

1593 Edward Alleyn to his wife My good sweete mouse . . and so 

swett mouse farwell — Mem of Edw Alleyn, 1 36 , my good sweetharte and 
loving mouse . thyn ever and no bodies else by god of heaven — ibid 
IJ96 Thos , Lord Buckhurst, afterwards Earl of Dorset, to Sir Robert 
Ceal Sir . . Your very lo. frend T Buckhurst 

1597 Sir W Raleigh to Ceal S’’ I humblie thankc yow for your letter . 

S' I pray love vs in your element and wee will love and honor yow in ours 
and every wher. And remayne to be comanded by yow for evermore 
W Ralegh 

1602 Same to same Good M' Secretary . Thus 1 rest, your very 
loving and assured frend T Buckhurst — Works, xxxiv-xi 

1603. Same to same. My very good Lord ... So I rest as you know. 
Ever yours T Buckurst 

1605 Same to sdrhe ... I pray God for your health and for mine own 
and so rest Ever yours . 

1607 Same to th^ University of Oxford. Your very loving friend and 
Chancellor T. Dorset — xlvi 

c 1608 Sir Henry Wotton to Henry Prince of Wales Youre zealous 
poore servant H W — Ellis, 1 3 too 

Q Anne of Denmark lo Sir Geoigt Villiers (afterwards Duke of Buc- 
kingham) My kind Dog ... So wishing you all happiness Anna R. — 
Ellis, I 3. 100 

cc 
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16 1 1. Charles Duke of York to Prince Henry Most loving Brother 
I long- to see you . . Your H most loving brother and obedient servant, 
Charles — Ellis, 1 3 g6. 

1613. Pnnce Charles to James I Your M‘*’* most humble and molt 
obedient sone and servant Charles — Ellis, i 3. 103 

Same to Vilhers. Steenie, There is none that knoives me so well as your- 
self . . Your treu and constant loving Trend Charles P — Ellis, 1 3 104 

King James to Buckingham or to Prince Charles My onlie sweetc and 
deare chyide I pray thee haiste thee home to thy deare dade by sunne setting 
at the furthest — Ellis, 1 3. 120 

Siame to Buckingham My Steenie . . Your dear dade, gosseppe and 
stewarde — Ellis, 1 3 159 

Same to both Sweet Bnyes God blesse you both my sweete babes, 
and sende you a safe and happie returne, James R — Eliis, i 3 121 

Prince Charles ami Buckingham to James Your Majesties most humble 
and obedient sone and servant Charles, and your humble slave and doge 
Steenie — Ellis, i 3 122. 

1623 Buckingham to James Dere Dad, Gossope and Steward . . . Your 
Majeslyes most humble slave and doge Steenie — Ellis, 1 3 146-7 

1623 Lord Herbert to James Your Sacred Majesties most obedient, 
most loyal, and most affectionate subjecte and servant, E Herbert 

The letters of Sir John Suckling (Works, 11, Reeves & Turner) are 
mostly undated, but one to Davenant has the date 1629, and another to 
Sir Henry Vane that of 1632 

The general style is more modern in tone lhan those of any of the 
letters so far referred to (See on Suckling’s style, pp 152-3 ) The 
beginnings and endings, too, closely resemble and are sometimes identical 
with those of our own time. 

To Davenant, Vane, and Several other persons of both sexes. Suckling 
signs simply — ‘Your humble seivaiit J S ’, or ' J Suckling' At least 
two, to a lady, end 'Your humbled servant’. "The letter to Davenant 
begins ‘Will’, that to Vane — ‘Right Honorable' Several letters 
begin ‘Madam’, ‘My Lord’, one begins ‘My noble friend’, anoiher 
'Jly Noble Lord', several simply 'Sir'. The more fanciful letters, 
10 Aglaura, begin ‘Dear Princess’, 'Fair Princess’, ‘My dear Dear', 

* When I consider, my dear Princess &c. One to a cousin begins 
‘ Honest Charles ’ 

The habit of rounding off the concluding sentence of a letler so that 
the valedictory formula and the wi iter's name form an organic part of it, 
a habit very common m the eighteenth century — m Mi->s Burney, for 
instance — is found in Suckling’s letters For example ‘ I am still the 

humble servant of my Loid that I was, and when I cease to be so, 

I must cease to be John Suckling’, 'yet could never think myself 
unfortunate, while 1 can write m3 self Aglaura her humble servant ’ , ‘ and 
should you leave that lodging, more wretched than Montferrat needs 
must be your humble servant J S and so on 

The longwindedness and prolnxity winch generally distinguish the 
openings and closings of letters of the fifteenth and the greater part of 
the sixteenth century, begin to disappear before the end of the latter 
period Suckling is as neat and concise as the letter-writers of the 
eighteenth century ‘Madam, your most humble and faithful seivant' 
might serve for Dr Johnson. 
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Molt of oiu modem formulas were m use before the cud of the first 
half of the seventeenth century, though some of the older phrases still 
survive But we no longer find ‘ I commend me unto your good master- 
ship, beseeching the Blessed Trinity to have you in his governance’, and 
Buch-like lengthy introductions The Correspondence of Dr. Basire (see 
pp. 163-4) is very instructive, as it covers the period from 1634 to 1675, 
by which latter date letters have practically reached their modern form 
Dr. Basire wntes in 1635-6 to Miss Frances Corbet, his fiancde, ‘Deare 
Fanny ‘ Deare Love ', ' Love ’, and ends ‘ Vour most faithfull frend J B 
' Thy faithful frend and loving servaunt J. B ‘ Your assured frend 
and loving well-wisher J. B.', ‘Your ever louing frend J B' When 
Miss Corbet has become his wife, he constantly wntes to her in his 
exile which lasted from 1640 to 1661, letters which apart from our present 
purpose possess great human and historical interest. These letters generally 
begin ‘My Dearest', and ‘ My deare Heart’, and he signs himself ‘ Your 
very louing husband’, 'Yours, more than ever’, ‘Your faithful husband’, 
‘My dearest. Your faithful friend Yours till death', ‘Meanewhile assure 
your selfe of the constant love of — My dearest — Your loyall husband 

The lady to whom these affectionate letters were addressed, bore with 
wonderful patience and cheerfulness the anxieties and sufferings incident 
upon a state bordering on absolute want caused by her husband's depriva- 
tion of his living under the Commonwealth, his prolonged absence, together 
with the cares of a family of young children, and very indifferent health. 
She was a woman of great piety, and in her letters 'many a holy text 
around she strews ' in reply to the religious soliloquies of her husband Her 
letters all begin ‘My dearest and they often begin and close with pious 
exclamations and phrases — ‘ Yours as much as euer in the Lord, No, more 
thene euer ’ , ‘ My dearest, I shall not fade to looke thos pluses in the 
criptur, and pray for you as becoroelh your obedient wife and serunt in 
the LordF B ’ ; another letter is headed ‘ Jesu’ ', and ends — ‘1 pray God 
send vs all a happy meting, I ham your faithful m the Lord, F. B ' 
Many of the letters are headed with the Sacred Name Others of 
Mis Basiie's letters end — ‘Farwall my dearest, I ham yours faithful 
for euer', ‘I euer remine Yours faithfull in the Lord’; ‘So with my 
dayly prayers to God for you, I desire to remene your faithfull loveing 
and obedient wif. 

It may be worth while to give a few examples of beginnings and ends 
of letters from other persons in the Basire Correspondence, to illustrate 
the usage of the latter part of the seventeenth century 

These letters mostly bear, in the nature of an address, long BUperscnp- 
tioiis such as ‘ To the Reverend and ever Honoured Doctour Basire, 
Prebendary of the Cathedral Church in Durham To be recommended 
to the Postmaster of Darneton ' (p. 213, dated 1662). 

This letter, from Prebendary Wrench of Durham, begins ‘ Sir ’, and 
ends — ‘ Sir, Your faithfull and unfeigned humble Servant R. W.' 

In the same year the Bishop of St David’s begins a letter to Dr Basire 
— ‘ Sir ’, and ends — ‘ Sir, youre uene sincere friend and seruant, WiL 
St. David's p 219. 

The Doctor's son begins — ‘ Reverend Sir, and most loving Father ’ 
and ends with the same formula, adding — ‘ Your very obedient Son, P B *. 
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p. aai. To his Bishop (of Durham) Dr Basire begins ‘Right Rev 
Father in God, and my very good Lord’, ending 'I am still, My L^, 
Your L** faithfull Servant Isaac Basire ’ In 1666 the Bishop of Carlisle, 
Dr Rainbow, evidently an old fiiend of Di H s, begins ‘Good 
Mr. Archdeacon ’, and ends ‘ I commend you and yours to God s grace 
and remaine. Your very faithful! frend Edw Carliol', p 254 

In 1668 the Bishop of Durham begins ‘ M*' Archdeacon’ and ends ‘In 
the intenm I shall not he wanting at this distance to doe all I can, who 
am, Sir, Your very loving ffriend and servant Jo Duresme p 273 
Dr Barlow, Provost of Queen’s, begins ‘My Reverend Friend’, and 
ends ‘Your prayers are desired for. Sir, Your affectionate friend and 
Seruant, Tho Barlow p 302 (1673) Dr Basire begins a letter to 
this gentleman — ‘ Rev Sir and my Dear Friend ’ . ending ‘ I remain. 
Reverend Sir, Your affectionate frend, and faithful servant ’ To his 
son Isaac, he writes in 1664 — ‘Beloved Son', ending — ‘So prays your 
very lovinge and painfull Father, Isaac Basire 

Having now brought our examples of the various types of epistolary 
formulas down to within measurable distance of our own practice, we 
must leave this branch of our subject Space forbids us to examine and illus- 
trate here the letters of the eighteenth century, but this is the less necessary 
as these are very generally accessible The letters of that age, formal or 
intimate, but always so courteous in their formulas, are known to most 
readers Some allusion has already been made (pp 20-1) to the tinge of 
ceremoniousness in address, even among friends, which survives far into 
the eighteenth century, and may be seen in the letters of Lady Mary 
Montagu, of Gray, and Horace Walpole, while as late as the end of the 
century we find in the letters of Cowper, unsurpassed perhaps among 
this kind of literature for grace and charm, that combination of stateliness 
with intimacy which has now long passed away 


Exolamations, Expletives, Oaths, Sue. 

Under these heads comes a wide range of expressions, from such as 
are mere exclamations wiih little or no meaning for him who utters or 
for him who hears them, or words and phrases added, by way of emphasis, 
to an assertion, to others of a more formidable character which are 
deliberately uttered as an expression of spleen, disappointment, or rage, 
with a definitely blasphemous or injurious intention In an age like 
ours, where good breeding, as a rule, permits only exclamations of the 
mildest and most meaningless kind, to express temporary annoyance, 
disgust, surpnse, or pleasure, the more full-blooded utterances of a former 
age are apt to strike us as excessive Exclamations which to those who 
used them meant no more than ‘ By Jove ’ or ' my word ’ do to us, would 
now, if they were revived appear almost like rather blasphemous irreve- 
rence It must be recognized, however, that swearing, from its mildest 
to Its most outrageous forms, has its own fashions These vary from 
age to age and from class to class In every age there are expressions 
which are permissible among well-bred people, and others which are not. 
In certain circles an expression may be regarded with dislike, not so 
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much because of any intrinsic wickedness attributed to it, as merely 
because it is vulgar Thus there are many sections of society at the 
present time where such an expression as ‘ 0 Crikey’ is not in use No 
one would now pretend that in its present form, whatever may underlie 
it, this exclamation is peculiarly blasphemous, but many persons would 
regard it with disfavour as being merely rather silly and ihstinctl)' 
vulgar. It IS not a gentleman’s expression On the other hand, ‘ Good 
Heavens’, or ‘ Good Graciom while equally innocuous in meaning and 
intention, would pass muster perhaps, except among those who object, as 
many do, to anything more forcible than ‘ dear me' . 

Human natuie, even when most restrained, seems occasionally to 
require some meaningless phrase to relieve its sudden emotions, and the 
more devoid of all association with the cause of the emotion the better 
will the exclamation serve its purpose Thus some find solace in such 
a formula as ‘ 0 rwy liUle hat I' which has the advantage of being neither 
particularly funny nor of overstepping the limits of the nicest decorum, 
unless indeed these be passed by the mere act of expressing any emotion 
at all It IS really quite beside the mark to point out that utterances of 
this kind are senseless It is of the very essence of such outbursts — the 
mere bubbles on the fountain of feeling — that they are quite unrelated 
'o any definite situation There is a certain adjective, most offensive to 
polite ears, which plays apparently the chief role in the vocabulary of 
large sections of the community It seems 10 argue a certain [joverty 
of linguistic resource when we find that this word is used by the same 
speakers both to mean absolutely nothing — being placed before every 
noun, and often adverbially before all adjectives — and also to mean a 
great deal — everything indeed that is unpleasant in ihe highest degree 
It IS rather a curious fact that the word in question while always impos- 
sible, except perhaps when u.sed as U were in inverted commas in such 
a way that the speaker dissoiiates himself fiom all responsibility for, or 
proprietorship in it, would be felt to be lalher more than ordinarily 
intolerable, if it were used by an otherwise polite speaker as an absolutely 
meaningless adjective prefixed at random to most of the nouns in a sen- 
tence, and worse than if it were used deliberately, with a settled and full 
intent. There is something very lerrible in an oath torn fiom its proper 
home and suddenly implanted in the wrong social atmosphere In these 
circumstances the alien form is endowed by the hearers with mysterious 
and uncanny meanings , it chills the blood and raises gooseflesh 

We do not propose here to penetrate into the sombre histcy of 
blasphemy proper, nor to exhibit ihe dcxelopment through the last few 
centuries of the ever-changing fashions of profanity. At every period 
there has been, as Chaucer knew — 

a companye 

Of yonge folk, that haunteden lolye, 

As ryot, hasard, stewes and tavernes, 

Wher-as with harpes, lutes and giternes, 

They daunce and pleye at dees both day and night. 

And etc also and dnnken over hir might, 

Thurgh which they doon the devel sacrifyse 
Wilhin the develes tempel in cursed wyse. 

By superfluitee abhominable , 
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Hir othes been so giete and lo dampnable^ 
That It IS gnsly for to here hem swere ; 

Our blissed lordes body they to-tere, 

Hem thoughte Jewes rent him noght y-nough. 


We are concerned, for the most part, with the milder sort of cjpres- 
sions which serve to decorate discourse, without symbolizing any strong 
feeling on the part of those who utter them. Some of the expletives 
which in former ages were used upon the slightest occasion, would 
certainly appear unnecessanly forcible for mere exclamations at the 
present day, and the fact that such expressions were formerly used so 
lightly, and with no blasphemous intention, shows how frequent must 
have been their employment for familiarity to have robbed them of all 
meaning 

So saintly a person as Sir Thomas More was accustomed, according 
to the reports given of his conversation by ms son-in-law, to make use 
of such formulas as a Gods name, p xvi , would to God, ibid ; in good 
_faith, xxviii, but compared with some of the other personages mentioned 
in his Ltfe, hr is very sparing of such phrases The Duke of Norfolk, 
‘his singular deare friend’, coming to dine with Sir Thomas on one 
occasion, ' fortuned to find him at Church singinge in the quiere with 
a surplas on his backe ; to whome after service, as the(y) went home 
togither arme in arme, the duke said, " God body, God body, My lord 
Chauncellor, a pansh Clark, a parish Clarke I ” ’ 

On another occasion the same Duke said to him ‘ By the Masse, 
M' Moore, it is penllous strivmge with Princes . for by Gode’s body, 
M*' Moore, Indignatio pnncipis mors est p xxxix In the conversation 
in prison, with his wife, quoted above, p 364, we find that the good 
gentlewoman ‘ after her accustomed fashion ’ gives vent to such exclama- 
tions as ' What the goodyeare M'' Moore ’ ' Tille valle hlle valle ’ ; ‘ Bone 

deus, bone Deus man ', ‘ I muse what a God’s name you meane here thus 
fondly to tarry’ At the trial of Sir Thomas More, the Lord Chief 
Justice swears by St Julian— that was ever his oath ’, p. li 

‘ Tilly-fally, Sir John, ne’er tell me’, and ‘What the good year !’ are 
both also said by Mis Quickly in Henry IV, Pt II, 11 4 Marry, which 
means no more than ‘ indeed ’, was a universally used expletive in the 
sixteenth century Roper uses it in speaking to More, Wolsey uses it, 
according to Cavendish, it is frequent in Roister Doister, and is con- 
stantly in the mouths of Sir John Falstaff and his merry companions 
By sweeie Sand Anne, by cocke, by gog, by cocks precious potstick, kocks 
nownes, by the armes 0/ Caleys, and the more formidable by the passion of 
God Sir do not so, all occur m Roister Doister, and furthei such exclama- 
tions as O Lorde, hoigh dagh >, I dare sweare, I shall so God me saue, 

I make God a vow (also written avow), would Christ I had, &c Meaning- 
less imprecations like the Devil take me, a mischief take his token and him 
and thee too are sprinkled about the dialogue of tins play The later plays 
of the great period offer a mine of material of ihis kind, but only a few 
can be mentioned here What a Devil (instead of the Devil), what a pox, 
by'r lady, zounds, s' blood, Goifs body, by the mass, a plague on thee, are 
among the expressions in the First Part of Henry IV In the Second 
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Part Mr Justice Shallow swears hy cotk and pte By the side of these 
are mild formulas such as I’m a Jew else, Fm a t ague tf I drink today. 

In Chapman’s comedies there is a rich sprinkling both of the slighter 
forms of exclamatory phrases, as well as of the more serious kind Of 
the former we may note y faith, hr lord, hr lady, by the Lord, How the 
dwell (instead of how a devil), all ir A Humorous Day's Mirth , lie be 
sworne. All Fooles, of the latter kind of expression Gods precious soles. 
Hi D M ; s' foot, s'hodie, God's my life, Mons D’Olive; Gods my passion, 
H. D M , swounds, zivoundes. Gentleman Usher ' 

Massinger’s New Way to pay old Debts has 'slight, ’sdeath,inA a fore- 
shadowing of the form of a‘:severation so common in the later seventeenth 
century in the phrase^' If 1 know the mystery . may I perish’, 11. 2. 

It IS to the dramatists of the later seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century that the curious inquirer will go for expletives and exclamatory 
expressions of the greatest variety. Otway, Congreve, and Vanbrugh 
appear to excel all their predecessors and contemporaries in the fertility 
of their invention in this respect It is indcetl probable that while some 
of the sayings of Mr Caper, mv Lady Squeamish, my Lady Plyant, 
my Lord Foppmgton, and others of their kidney, are the creations of the 
writers who call these 'stiange pleasant creatures’ into existence, many 
others were actually current coin among the fops and fine ladies of the 
pieriod Even if many phrases used by these characters are artificial con- 
coctions of the dramatists they neveitheless are in keeping with, and 
express the spirit and manners of the age If Mr Galsworthy or 
Mr Bernard Shaw were to invent corresponding slang at the present 
day, It would be very different from that of the so-called Restoration 
Diamatists The bulk of the following selection of expletives and oaths is 
taken from the plays of Otway, Congieve, Wycherley, Mrs Aphra Behn, 
Vanbrugh, and Farquhar A few occur in Shadwell, and many more 
are common to all writers of comedies These are undoubtedly genuine 
current expressions some of which survive 

Among the more racy and amusing are — 

Let me die ‘ Let me die your Ladyship obliges me beyond expression’ 
(Mr Saunter in Otway's Friendship in Fashion) ; ' Let me die, you have 
a great deal of wit ’ (Lady Froth, Congreve’s Double Dealer) , also 
much used by Melantha, an affected lady in Dryden’s Marriage k la 
Mode 

Let me perish — ‘ I'm your humble servant let me perish ’ (Brisk, Double 
Dealer), also used by Wycherley, Love in a Wood 

f/rlle Foppmgton (Vanbrugh’s Relapse). 

Death and eternal tortures Sir, I vow the packet’s (= pocket) too high 
(Lord Foppmgton). 

Burn me if I do (Farquhar, Way to win him) 

Rat me, ‘rat my packet handkerchief (Lord Foppmgton) 

Never stir — ‘Never stir if ’t did not’ (Caper, Otway, Friendship in 
Love) , ‘ Thou shalt enjoy me always, dear, dear friend, never stir ’ 

ril take my death you’re handsomer ’ (Mrs Millamont, Congreve, Way 
of the World) 

As Fm a Person (Lady Wishfort, Way of the World). 
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Stap my vitals (Lord Fopping'ton ; very frequent) 

Split my -windpipe — Lord Foppington gives his brother his blessing, on 
finding that the latter has married by a trick the lady he had designed 
for himself — ‘You have mariied a woman beaiitilul in her person, 
charming in her airs, prudent in her canduct, canstant in her inclina- 
tions, and of a nice marality split my windpipe ' 

As I hope to breathe (Lady Lurewell, Farquhar, Sir Harry Wildair) 

Fm a Dog tf do (Wittmore in Mrs Ilehn’s Sir Patient Fancy). 

By the Universe (Wjchcrley, Country Wife) 

1 swear and declare (Lady Plyant), I swear and vow (Sir Paul Plyant, 
Double Dealei) , I do protest and vow (Sir Credulous Easi, Aphra Behn’s 
Sir Patient Fancy) , I protest I swoon at ceremony (Lady Fancyfull, 
Vanbrugh, Piovok’d Wife) , I profess ingenuously a very discreet young 
man (Mrs Aphra Behn, Sir Patient Fancy). 

Gads my life (Lady Plyant) 

O Crimine (Lady Plyant) 

0 Jemmy (W 3 'cherley, Mrs Pmchwife, Country Wife) 

Gad take -me, between you and I, I was deaf on both ears for three 
weeks after (Sir Iluinphrej, Shadwell, Bury Fair) 

ril lay my Life he deserves your assistance (Mrs Sullen, Farquhar, 
Beaux' Strategem) 

By the Lord Harry (Sir Jos Witiol, Congreve, Old Bachelor) 

By the universe (Wycherley, Mis PinchiMfe, Country Wife) 

Gadzooki (Heartlree, Vanhiugh, Provok’d Wife) , Gads Bud (Sir Paul 
Plyant, Double Dealer) , Gud soons (Lady Arabella, Vanbrugh, (ourne}' 
to London), (Widow Blackacre, Wycherlev, Plain Dealer); 

'sheart (Sir WiKul, Congreve, Way of the World); Eh Gud, eh Gud 
(Mrs. Fantast, Shadwell, Bury Fair), Zoz I was a modest fool, ads- 
soz (Sir Credulous Easy, Devonshire Knight, Aphra Behn, Sir 
Petulant Fancy), 'D’s diggers Sir (a groom in Sir Petulant Fancy) ; 
'sheart (Sir Wilf Witwoud, Congreve, Way of the World), od sheart 
(Sir Noble Clumsey, Otway, Friendship in Fashion), Adsheart (J,\s Jos 
WiLlol, Conpieve, Old Bachelor), Gadswouns (Oldfox, Flam Dealei) 
By the side of marry, frequent in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the curious expression Marry come up my dirCv cousin occurs in Swift's 
Polite Conversations (said by the young lady), and again in Fielding’s 
Tom Jones — said by the lady's maid Mrs Honor. With this compare 
marry gep above, which probably stands for ‘go up ’ 

Such expressions as Lard are frequent in the seventeenth-century 
comedies, and the very modern-sounding as sure as a gun is said by 
Sir Paul Plyant in the Double Dealer 

The comedies of Dryden contain but few of the more or less mild, and 
fashionable, semi-bantering exclamatory expressions which enliven the 
pages of many of his contemporaries , he sticks on the whole to the more 
permanent oaths sdeaih, sblood. See It must be allowed that the 
dialogue of Diyden's comedies is inferior to that of Otway or Congreve 
in brilliancy and natural ease, and that it probably does not reflect the 
familiar colloquial English of the peiiod so faithfully as the conversation 
in the woiks of these writers Dryden himself says, m the Defense of 
the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, ‘I know I am not so fitted by Nature to 
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write Comedy I want that Gaiety of Humour which is required to it. 
My Conversation is slow and dull, my Humour Saturnine and reserv’d: 
In short, I am none of those who endeavour to break all Jests in Com- 
pany, or make Repartees ’ 

It may be noted that the frequent use — almost in every sentence — of 
such phrases as let me pensh, burn me, and other meaningless interjec- 
tions of this order, is attributed by the dramatists only to the most 
frivolous fops and the most affected women of fashion 1 he more 
serious characters, so far as such exist in the later seventeenth-century 
comedies, aie addicted rather to the weightier and more sober sort of 
swearing. It is perhaps unnecessary to pursue this subject beyond the 
first third of the eighteenth century Farquhar has many of the manner- 
isms of his slightly older contemporaries, and some stronger expressions, 
e g. ‘ There was a neighbour’s daughter I had a woundy kindness for 
Truman, in Twin Rivals, but Fielding in his numerous comedies has 
but few of the objurgatory catchwords of the earlier geneiation Swearing, 
both of the lighter kind as well as of the deliberately profane variety, 
appears to have diminished in intensity, apart from the stage country 
squire, such as Squire Badger in Don Quixote, who says ‘Sbodlikins and 
ecod, and Squire Western, whose artless profanity is notorious Ladies 
in these plays, and m Swift’s Polite Conversations, still say lard, 0 Lud, 
and la, and mercy, 'stubs, God bless my eyesight, but the rich variety of 
expression which we find in Lady Squeamish and her friends has 
vanished. Some few of the old mouth-filling oaths, such as sounds, 
'sdeath, and so on, still linger in Goldsmith and Sheridan, but the number 
of these available for a gentleman was very limited by the end of the 
century. From the beginning of the nineteenth century it would seem 
that nearly all the old oaths died out in good society, as having come to 
be considered, from unfamiliarily, eilhei too profane or else too devoid 
of content to serve any purpose It seems to be the case that the serious 
oaths survive longest, or at any rate die hardest, while each age produces 
Its own ephemeral formulas of mere light expletive and asseveration. 


Hyperbole ; ComplimentB ; Approval ; Disapproval ; Abuse, &c. 

Very characteristic of a particular age is the language of hyperbole 
and exaggeration as found in phrases expressive on the one hand of 
compliments, pleasure, approval, amusement, and so on, and of disgust, 
dislike, anger, and kindred emotions, on the other Incidentally, the 
study of the different modes of expressing such feelings as these leads 
us also to observe the vaijing fashion in intensives, corresponding to the 
present-day aufully, frightfully, and the rest, and in exaggeration generally, 
especially in paying compliments. 

The following illustrations are chiefly dra’wn from the seventeenth 
century, which offers a considerable wealth of material 

It IS wonderful what a variety of expressions have been m use, more 
or less transitorily, at different periods, as intensives, meaning no more 
than very, very much, &c Rarely in Chapman’s Gentleman Usher — 
‘ Ho/w did you tike me aunt f O rarely, rarely ’, ‘ Oh lord, that, that is 
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a pleasure intolerable Lady Squeamish in Otway’s Friendship in Love , 
‘Let me die if that was not extravagantly pleasant very amusing), 
ibid. , ' I vow he himself sings a tune extreme prettily ibid ‘ I love 
dancing immoderately ibid , ‘ O dear 'tis violent hot' , ibid , ‘ Deuce take 
me if your Ladyship has not the art of suiprising the most naturally in 
the world — I hope you'll make me happy in communicating the Poem 
Brisk in Conureve’s Double Dealer, ‘ With the reserve of my Honour, 
I assure you M' Careless, I dont know anything m the World I would 
refuse to a Person so meritorious — ^You’ll pardon my want of expression’. 
Lady Plyant in Double Dealer, to which Careless replies — ‘O youi 
Ladyship IS abounding in alt Excellence, paiticuJarly that of Phrase , My 
Lady Fioth is very well in her Accomplishments — But it is when my 
Lady Ply mt is not thought of- — if that can ever be ' , Lady Plyant — 
‘O >ou overcome me — Thai is so exiessive' , Busk, asked to unte notes 
to Lady Froth's Poems, cries ‘With all my Heart and Soul, and proud of 
the vast Honour let me perish ’ ‘ I swear M*' Careless you are very 

alluring, and say so many fine Things, and notliing is so moving as a fine 
Thing . Well, sure if I escape your Importunities, I shall value myself 
as long as I live, I swear, Lady Plyant The following bit of dialogue 
between Lady Froth and Mr Brisk illustrates the fashionable mode of 
bandying exaggerated, but rather hollow compliments 

‘ Ldy F Ah Gallantry to the last degree — M' Brisk was ever anything so 
well bred as My Lord "> Btisk — Never anything but your Ladyship let me 
perish Ldy F O prettily turned again , let me die but you have a great 
deal of Wit. M' Mellefont don’t you think M’’ Brisk has a World of Wit? 
Mellefont — O yes Madam Brisk— O dear Madam — Ldy F An infinite 
deal' Brisk O Heaven Madam. Ldy F More Wit — than Body. 
Brisk — I'm everlastingly your humble Servant, deuce take me Madam.” 

Lady Fancyful in Vanbrugh’'. Provok'd Wife contrives to pay herself 
a pretty compliment in lamenting the ravages of her beauty and the con- 
sequent pretended annoyance to herself — ‘ To confess the truth to you. 
I’m so everlastingly fatigued with the addresses of unfortunate gentlemen 
that Were it not for the extravagancy of the example, 1 should e en teal 
out these wicked eyes with my own fingers, to make both myself and 
mankind easy 

Shift’s Polite Conversations consist of a wonderful string of slang 
words, phrases, and cluh/s, all of which we may suppose to have been 
current in the conversation of the more frivolous part of Society in the 
early eighteenth century The y/oid pure is uSed for very — 'this almond 
pudden is pure good ' , also as an Adi , in the sense nl excellent, as in ‘ by 
Dad he’s pure Company Sir Noble Clumsey’s summing-up of the ‘Arch- 
Wag’ Malagene To diiert in the characteristic sense of ‘amuse’, 
and instead of this — ‘ Well ladies and gentlemen, you are pleased to divert 
yourselves’ Lady Wentworth in 1706 speaks of her ‘ munckey ’ as 
‘ full of devertin tricks ', and twenty years earlier Cary Stevkley (Verney), 
taxed by her brother with a propensity for gambling, writes ‘ whot dus 
becom a gentilwoman as plays only for divarhon I hope I know ’. 

The idiomatic use of obliging 13 shown in the Polite Conversations, by 
Lady Smart, who remarks, in answer to rather excessive praise of her 
house — ‘My lord, your loidship is always rery obliging' , in the same 
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sense Lady SquearoiEh says ‘I sweare Mr. Malagene you are a very 
obhging person 

Exti erne amusement, and approval of the persons who provoke it, are 
frequently expressed with considerable exagg^eration of phrase. Some 
instances are quoted above, but a few more may be added. ' A you mad 
slave you, you are a tickling Actor’, says Vincentio to Pogio in Chapman’s 
Gentleman Usher. 

Mr Oldwit, in Shadwell’s Bury Fair, professes great delight at the 
buffoonery of Sir Humphrey — ‘ Forbear, pray forbear , you'll be the 
death o/ me , 1 shall break a vein if I keep you company, you arch Wag 
you . . . Well Sir Humphrey Noddy, go thy ways, thou art the archest 
Wit and Wag I must forswear thy Company, thou It kill me else ' 
The arch wag asks ‘ What is the World worth without Wit and Waggery 
and Mirth ? ’, and describing some prank he had played before an admiring 
friend, remarks — ‘ If you’d seen his Lordship laugh i 1 thought my 
Lord would have killed himself He desired me at last to forbear , he 
was not able to endure it’ ‘Why what a notable Wag's this' is said 
sarcastically in Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Sir Patient Fancy. 

The passages quoted above, pp 369-71, from Otway’s Friendship in 
Love illustrate the modes of expressing an appreciation of ‘ Waggery 

In the tract Reasons of Mr Bays for changing his religion (168B), 
Mr. Bays (Dryden) remarks d propos of something he intends to wnte — 
'you ’ll half kill yourselves with laughing at the conceit ’, and again 
‘ I protest M' Cmes you are enough to make anybody split with laugh- 
ing' Similarly ‘Miss' in Polite Conversation declares — 'Well, I swear 
you’ll make one die with laughing ’ 

The language of abuse, disparagement, contempt, and disapproval, 
wheiher real or in the nature of banter, is equally characteristic 

The following is uttered with genuine anger, by Malagene Goodvile 
m Otway's Friendship in Love, to the musicians who are entertaining 
the company — ‘ Hold, hold, what insufferable rascals are these ? Why 
you scurvy thrashing scraping mongrels, ye make a worse noise than 
crampt hedgehogs 'Sdeath ye dogs, can't you play more as a gentleman 
sings ? ’ 

The seventeenth-century beaux and fine ladies were adepts in the art 
of backbiting, and of conveying in a few words a most unpleasant picture 
of an absent friend — ‘O my Lady Toothless' cries Mr Brisk in the 
Double Dealer, ‘ O she ’s a mortifying spectacle, she 's always chewing 
the cud like an old Ewe’ ; ‘Fie Mr Brisk, Fnngos for her cough ' pro- 
tests Cynthia; Lady Froth — ‘ Then that I'other great strapping Lady — 
I can’t hit of her name, the old fat fool that paints so exorbitantly’-. 
Brisk — ‘ I know whom you mean — But deuce take me 1 can’t hit of her 
Name neither — Paints d'ye sayf Why she lays it on with a trowel.’ 

Mr Brisk knows well how to ‘just hint a fault ’ — ‘ Don’t you apprehend 
me My Lord ? Careless is a very honest fellow, but harkee — you under- 
stand me — somewhat heavy, a little shallow or so ’ 

Lady Froth has a picturesque vocabulary to express disapproval — 
‘O Filthy Mr Sneer? he’s a nauseous figure, a most fulfiamic Fop'. 
Nauseous and fllhy are favourite W'ords in this period, but are often used so 
as to convey liltle or no specific meaning, or m a tone of rather affectionate 
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banter ‘ He 's one of those nauseous offerers at wit Wycherley’s Country 
Wife , ' A man must endeavoui to look wholesome ’ says Lord Foppmgton 
in Vanbrugh's Relapse, ‘lest he make so nauseous a figure in the side 
box the ladies should be compelled to turn their eyes upon the Play ’ ; 
again the same nobleman remarks ‘While I was but a Knight I was 
a very nauseous fellow ’ , and, speaking to his tailor — ‘ I shall never be 
reconciled to this nauseous packet ’ A remarkable use of the verb, to 
express a simple aversion, is found in Mrs Millamont’s 'I nauseait walking , 
'Lis a country divertion ’ (Congreve, Way of the World) 

In the Old Bachelor, Belinda, speaking of Belmour with whom she is 
in love, cries out, at the suggestion of such a possibility — ' Filthy Fellow > 
Oh I love your hideous fancy I Ha, ha, ha, love a Man ' ' In the 
same play Lucy the maid calls her lover, Setter, ‘ Beast, filthy toad ’ 
during an exchange of civilities ' Foh, you filthy toad i nay, now I’ve 
done jesting’ says Mrs Squeamish in the Country Wife, when Horner 
kisses her ‘ Out upon you for a filthy creature ’ cries ‘ Miss ’ in the 
Polite Conversations, in reply to the graceful banter of Neverout 

Toad IS a term of endearment among these ladies ' I love to torment 
the confounded toad’ says Ladv Fidget, speaking of Mr Horner for 
whom she has a very pronounced weakness 'Get you gone you good- 
natur'd toad you ’ is Lady Squeamish’s reply to the rather compli- 
ments of Sir Noble 

Plague plaguy, plaguily are favourite expressions in Polite Con- 
versations. Lord Sparkish complains to his host — ' My Lord, tins venison 
is plaguily peppered ’ , ‘ ’Sbubs, Madam, I have burnt my hand with your 
plaguy kettle ' says Neverout, and the Colonel observes, with satisfaction, 
that ‘ her Ladjship was plaguily bamb’d' ‘Don’t be so teizing ; you 
plague a body so ' can’t you keep your filthy hands to yourself?' is 
a playful rap administered by ‘Miss' to Neverout 

iitrange is anotiier word used very indefinitely but suggesting mild 
dnappioval — ‘ 1 vow jou’ll make me hale you if you talk so strangely, but 
let me die, I can’t last longer’ says Lady Squeamish, implying a certain 
degree of improjineiy, which nevertheless makts her laugh ; again, she 
says, ‘111 vow and swear my cousin Sir Noble is a strange pleasant 
creature’. 

We have an example above of exorbitantly in the sense of ‘out- 
rageously and the adjective is also used in the same sen'-e — ' Most 
exorbitant and amazing’ is Lady Fantast’s comment, in Bury Fair, upon 
her husband’s outburst against her airs and graces We may close this 
senes of illustrations, which might be extended almost indefinitely, with 
two from the Verney Memoirs, which contain idiomatic uses that have 
long since disappeared Susan Verney, wishing to say that her sister’s 
husband is a bad-tempered disagrecble felloiv, writes ‘ poore peg has 
married a very humersome cros boy as ever I see’ (Mem ii 361, 1647) 
F.dmund Verney, Sir Ralph’s heir, having had a quarrel with a neigh- 
bouring squire concerning boundaries and rights of way, describes him 
as ‘very malicmus and stomachfuH’ (Mem iv 177, 1682) The phrase 
‘as ever I see’ is common in the Verney letters, and also m the Went- 
worth Papers. 
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Preciosity, &o. 

We close this chapter with some examples of seventeenth-century 
preciosity and euphemism. The most characteristic specimens of this 
kind of affected speech are put by the writers into the mouths of female 
characters, and of these we select Sliadw ell’s Lady Fantast and her 
daughter (Bury Fair), Otway’s Lady Squeamish, Congreve's Lady 
Wislifort, and Vanbrugh's Lady Fancyful in the Provok’d Wife Some 
of the sayings of a few minor characters may be added , the wailing- 
maids of these characters are nearly as elegant, and only less absurd 
than their mistresses 

Luce, Lady Fantast’s woman, summons the latter’s stepdaughter as 
follows , — ‘ Madam, my Lady Madam Fantast, having attir’d herself in 
her morning habiliments, is ambitious of the honour of your Ladyship’s 
Company to survey the Fair ’ , and she thus announces to her mistress 
the coming of Mrs Gertrude the stepdaughter. — ‘Madame, M''* Gatty 
will kiss your Ladyship’s hands here incontinently’. The ladies Fan- 
tast, highly respectable as they are in conduct, are as arrant, pretentious, 
and affected minxes as can be found, in manner and speech, given to 
interlarding their conversalion with sham French, and still more dubious 
Latin Says the daughter — 'To all that which the World calls Wit and 
Breeding, I have always had a natural Tendency, a penchen, derived, as 
the leained say, tx traduce, from your Ladyship besides the great 
Prevalence of your Ladyship’s most shining Example has perpetually 
stimulated me, to the sacrificing all my Endeavours towards the attaining 
of those inestimable Jewels ; than which, nothing in the Universe can be 
so much a man gre, as the French say And for Beauty, Madam, the 
slock I am enrich’d with, comes by Emanation from your Ladyship, who 
has been long held a Paragon orPeifection most Charmant, most Tuant ’ 

‘ Ah my dear Child ’ replies the old lady, ‘ I i alas, alas ' Time has been, 
and yet I am not quite gone ' When Gertrude her stepsister, an 

altiactive and sensible girl, comes in Mrs Fantast greets her with 
‘Sweet Madam Gatty, I have some minutes impatiently expected youi 
Arrival, that I might do myself the Great Honour to kiss your hands and 
enjoy the Favour of your Company into the Fair ; which 1 see oui of my 
Window, begins to fill apace ' 

To this piece of affectation Gatty replies very sensibly, ' I got ready as 
soon as e'er I could, and am now come to wait on you', but old Lady 
Fantast takes her to task, with 'Oh, fie, Daughter 1 will you never attain 
to mine, and my dear Daughter’s Examples, Ic a more polite way of 
Expression, and a nicer form of Breeding? Fie, fie, I come to wait on 
you! You should have said, I assure you Madam ihe Honour is all 
on my side; and 1 cannot be ambitious of a greater, than the sweet 
Society of so excellent a Person This is Breeding' ‘ Breeding '' 
exclaims Gatty, ‘Why this had been a Flam, a meer Flam’. And with 
this judgement, we may leave My Lady Fantast 

We pass next to Lady Squeamish, who is rather ironically described by 
Goodvile as ‘ the most exact Observer of Decorums and Decency alive '. 
Her manner of greeting the ladies on entering, along with her cousin 
Sir Noble Clumsey, if it has the polish, has also the insincerity of her 
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a|^e — ‘Dear Madam Gondvile, ten thousand Happinesses wait on you’ 
Fair Madam Victoria, sweet charming Camilla, which way shall I express 
my Service to you ? — Cousin your honour, your honour to the Ladies — 
Str Noble • — Ladies as low as Knee can bend, or Head can bow, I salute 
you all . And Gallants, I am your most humble, most obliged, and most 
devoted Servant.’ 

The character of this charming lady, as well as her taste in language, 
is well exhibited in the following dialogue between her and Victona 

‘ Oh my dear Victoria I the most unlook’d for Happiness ' the pleasant’st 
Accident ' the strangest Discovery i the very thought of it were enough to 
cure Melancholy Valentine and Camilla, Camilla and Valentine, ha, ha, ha, 

Vitt Dear Madam, what is 't so transports you ? 

Lily Squ Nay 'tis too precious to be communicated ■ Hold me, hold me, 
or 1 shall die with laughter— ha, ha, ha, Camilla and Valentine, Valentine and 
Camilla, ha, ha, ha — O dear, my Heart’s broke. 

Vict Good Madam refrain your Mirth a little, and let me know the Story, 
that I may have a share in it 

Ldy Squ An Assignation, an Assignation tonight in the lower Garden ; — 
by strong good Fortune I overheard it all just now — but to think of the 
pleasant Consequences that will happen, drives me into an Excess of Joy 
beyond all sufferance 

Vict. Madame in all probability the pleasant’st Consequence is like to be 
theirs, if any body’s , and 1 cannot guess how it should touch your Ladyship 
in the least 

Ldy Squ O Lord, how can you be so dull Why, at the very Hour and 
Place appointed will I greet Valentine in Camilla's stead, before she can be 
there herself, then when she comes, expose her Infamy to the World, till 
1 have thorowly revenged my self for all the base Injuries her Lover has 
done me 

yict But Madam, can you endure to be so malicious'' 

Ldy Squ That, that 's the dear Pleasure of the thing , for I vow I’d 
sooner die ten thousand Deaths, if I thought I should hazard the least 
Temptation to the prejudice of my Honour. 

Vict But why should your Ladyship run into the mouth of Danger? 
Who knows what scurvy lurking Devil may stand in re.idiness, and seize 
your Virtue betore you are aware of him ? 

Ldy Squ Tcmplation? No, I'd have you know I scorn Temptation: 
I durst trust myself in a Convent amongst a Kennel of cramm'd Friers' 
Besides, that ungrateful ill-bred fellow Valentine is my mortal Aversion, 
more odious lo me than foul weather on a May-day, or ill smell in a Morning. 

. No, were I inclined to entertain Addresses, I assure you I need not 
want for Servants , for I swear I am so perplexed with Hillet-Doux every 
day, I know not which way to turn myself Besides there’s no Fidelity, no 
Honour in Mankind O dear Victoria' whatever you do, never let Love 
come near your Heart; fho really 1 think true Love is the greatest Pleasure 
in the World.’ 

And so we let Lady Squeamish go her ways for a brazen jilt, and an 
affected, humoursome baggage If any one wishes to know whither her 
ways led her, let him read the play 

Only one more example of foppish refinement of speech from this 
play — the remarks of the whimsical Mr Caper to Sir Noble Clumsey, 
who coming in drunk, takes him for a dancing-master — ‘ I thought you 
had known me’ says he, rather ruefully, but adds, biightening — ' 1 doubt 
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you may be a little overtaken. Faith, dear Heart, I’m glad to see you so 
merry 1 ’ 

The character of Lady Wishfort in the Way of the World is perhaps 
one of the best that Congreve has drawn ; her conversation in spite of 
the deliberate affectation in phrase is vivid and racy, and for all Us 
preciosity has a naturalness which puls it among the triumphs of Con- 
greve's art He contrives to bring out to the full the absurdity of the 
lady’s mannerisms, in feeling and expression, to combine these with vigour 
and ease of diction, and to give to the whole that polish of which he is the 
unquestioned master in his own age and for long after. 

The position of Lady Wishfort is that of an elderly lady of great out- 
ward propriety of conduct, and a steadfast observer of decorum, in speech 
no less than in manners. Her equanimity is considerably upset by the 
news that an elderly knight has fallen in love with her portrait, and wishes 
to press his suit with the original The pretended knight is really a valet 
in disguise, and the whole intngue has been planned, for reasons into 
which we need not enter here, by a rascally nephew of Lady Wishfort’s 
This, however, is not discovered until the lover has had an interview with 
the sighing fair. The first extract reveals the lady discussing the coming 
visit with Foible her maid (who is in the plot) 

‘I shall never recompose my Features to receive Sir Rowland with any 
Oeconomy of Face I'm absolutely decayed Look, Foible 

Foible Your Ladyship has frown’d a little too rashly, indeed Madam. 
There are some Cracks discernible in the white Varnish 

Ldy W. Let me see the Glass — Cracks say'st thou ? Why I am arrantly 
Head (e g flayed) — I look like an old peel'd Wall Thou must repair me 
Foible before Sir Rowland comes, or I shall never keep up to my picture 

F I warrant you, Madam ; a little Art once made your picture like you , 
and now a little of the same Art must make you like your Picture. Your 
Picture must sit for you, Madam 

Ldy W But art thou sure Sir Rowland will not fail to come? Or will he 
not fail when he docs come’ Will be be importunate, Foible, and push? 
For if he should not be importunate . - I shall never break Decorums — 

I shall die with Confusion , if I am forc'd to advance — O no, I can never 
advance I shall swoon if he should expect Advances No, I hope 

Sir Rowland is better bred than to put a Lady to the Necessity of breaking 
her Forms I won't be too coy neither — I won’t give him Despair — Hut 
a little Disdain is not amiss, a little Scorn is alluring. — Foible — A little 
Scorn becomes your Ladyship — Ldy IV Yes, but Tenderness becomes me 
best —A Sort of a Dyingness — You see that Picture has a Sort of a — Ha 
Foible ' — A .Swimmingness in the Eyes — Yes, I’l' look so — My Neice affects 
It but she wants Features Is Sir Rowland handsom ? Let my Toilet be 
remov'd — I'll dress above I’ll receive Sir Rowland here Is he handsom ? 
Don’t answer me 1 won't know I'll be surpris'd ; He'll be taken by Sur- 
prise —FoiiS/e — By Stoim Madam Sir Rowland’s a brisk Man — Ldy IV 
— Is he ' O then he'll importune, if he 's a brisk Man I shall save Decorums 
if Sir Rowland importunes. I have a mortal Terror at the Apprehension of 
offending against Decorums O I’m glad he 's a brisk Man Let my things 
be remov’d good Foible ’ 

The next passage reveals the lady ready dressed, and expectant of 
Sir Rowland's arrival 

— ‘Well, and how do I look Foible' — F Most killing well. Madam 
Ldy IV. Well, and how shall 1 receive him ? In what Figure shall 1 give 
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his Heart the first Impression ? There is a great deal in the first Impression 
Shall I sit’ — No, I won't sit — I'll walk— ay I'll walk from the door upon his 
Entrance, and then turn full upon him — No, that will be too sudden. I'll 
lie, ay I’ll lie down — I'll receive him in my little Dressing-Room There 's 
a Couch — Yes, yes, I'll give the first Impression on a Couch — I won't lie 
neither, but loll, and lean upon one Elbow, with one Foot a little dangling 
off, jogging in a thoughtful Way — Yes — Yes — and then as soon as he appears, 
start, ay, start and be surpris’d, and rise to meet him in a pretty Disorder — 
Yes — 0, nothing is more alluring than a Levee from a Couch in some Con- 
fusion— It shews the Foot to Advantage, and furnishes with Blushes and 
recomposing Airs beyond Comparison. Hark ' there 's a Coach ' 

But it la when theure du Berger draws near, as she supposes, that 
Lady Wishfort nses to the sublimest heights of expression ■ — 

‘Well, Sir RowIand,you have the Way, — you are no Novice in the Labyrinth 
of Love — You have the Clue — But as I’m a Person, Sir Rowland, you must 
not attribute my yielding to any sinister Appetite, or Indigestion of Widow- 
hood , nor impute my Complacency to any Lethargy of Continence — I hope 
you don’t think me prone to any iteration of Nuptials— If you do, I protest 
I must recede— or think that I have made a Prostitution of Decorums, but 
in the Vehemence of Compassion, or to save the Life of a Person of so much 
Importance — Or else you wrong my Condescension — If you think the least 
Scruple of Carnality was an Ingredient, or that— ’■ 

Here Foible enters and announces that the Dancers are ready, and thus 
puts an end to the scene at its supreme moment of beauty — and 
absurdity. Even Congreve could not remain at that level any longer 

It IS worth while to record that in this play, a maid, well called Mtncmg, 
announces — ‘ Mem, I am come to acquaint your Laship that Dinner is 
impatient '. The hostess invites her guests to go into dinner with the 
phrase — ‘Gentlemen, will you walk?’ 

This chapter and book cannot better conclude than with a typical piece 
of seventeenth-century formality May it symbolize at once the author's 
leave-taking of the reader and the eagerness of the latter to pursue the 
subject for himself 

The passage is from the Provok’d Wife . — 

'Lady Fancyjul Madam, your humble servant, I must lake my leave. 

Lady Brute What, going already madam ’ 

Idy F I must beg you'll excuse me this once , for really I have eighteen 
visits this afternoon. . (Going\ Nay, you shan't go one step out of 
the room. 

Idly B Indeed I’ll wait upon you down. 

Ldy F No, sweet Lady Brute, you know I swoon at ceremony. 

Ldy B. Pray give me leave— F You know I won’t— B — You 
know I must — A"— Indeed you shan't — Indeed I will— Indeed you shan’t 
—Ldy B -Indeed I will. 

Ldy F. Indeed you shan’t Indeed, indeed, indeed, you shan’t.' 

\Exit running They follow ] 
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Gill's Account ot English ‘ Long a ’ 

Middle English S, in name, take, bacon capon, &c , is regularly transcribed 
by Gill with the symbol a, the dots indicating length ‘This sound ' , says 
Gill, " the Germans express by aa, as in maal ' feast haar ' hair ’ On the 
(ace of it one might suppose that Gill intended to assert that the English 
sound of this vowel in his day or at any rate m his own pronunciation, was 
still the same as in M E Against this we have evidence which goes to show 
that one hundred and ftfty years before Gill's time, at a modest estimate. M E 
& was fronted, and levelled under the sound of M E [t] See pp 194-196 above 
If this be so, then Gill s statement is very misleading His speech may, indeed 
have been old-fashioned, after all he was born m 1 561^, but it is going rather 
far to suppiose that he himself still spoke M E ' Again, we know that Gill was 
in very many respects an accurate and candid observer, and it is incredible 
that he should have described as a back what was actually a Iront vowel 
He certainly does not use these terms nor even ' guttural and palatal ' but 
he must have recognized the difference perfectly well Let it l>e remembered 
that Gill distinguishes consistently between M E [cj and [f], writing e for 
the former, and 1 for the latter . that long and short vowels are throughout 
his book accurately distinguished , that he recognizes tht existime of syllabic 
-/ -n, -r that he record'^ the difference between stressed ami unstressed 
forms of auxiliaries and personal pronouns , that in his examples of the 
pronunciation of the Mopsae he records what we know to have really existed 
though we may think that CiiU is pedantic m condemning as foppish and 
affected, what was actually pretty universally established in iiis time 

It appears to me far more probable that Gill was mistaken m regard to the 
quality of the German vowel in ' maal , &c than that he sliould have been 
so totally deaf to the sound of the English vowel in name, &l as his identilica 
tion of the two vowels seems to suggest Why, he actually n\akis liis Mopsae 
pronounce ME 3 as e in hepn and Kembrtk He himself priJirs a in these 
words 1 suggest that (>ill had the archaic pronunLiation [I I for old a that 
to liiiu as to all Englishmen ot his day, [aj was an unknown sound, dittiLult 
to hear accurately and to reproduce, and that ht heard this unfamdiar 
vowel as [se] his own sound expressed by the same Jitter Miin\ 1 ngJisIiiULn 
at the present lime regularly substituU the short vijwil [aJ fur [«J when 
pronouncing Trench (rcrman, Welsh, and so on If toll imshtard and mis- 
pronounced, German [5J as suggested, his identihi ation ol it will, the English 
long a ' was perfectly natural 

It 15 surprising enough Chat (irill should himself still lia\i jinmnunced his n 
as [y] and this may' have been due to some dialect inlluciiii wlutlur social 
or regional V\ e may perhaps conclude, il we accept tJic abovi inlLrpicLatir,.ii 
of his synvhol a that his short a expressed [tt] Hr disliUf^iiislu s Llic strong 
and wiak lonnb of have as hav ' and hav respectively and theic is iiothiiig 
to show that the vowels differed otheru ise than in quanlitv It w as impossible 
for one who was not a phonetician to dtscriDe [a] w'lietlit r long or ohort 
Thirty years or so after Coll \\ allis put a among the palatal ’ vowels and 
it was not till thirty years lah r still that Cooper uneqiiiv 01 ally describes thn 
sound as a low front 


APPENDIX II 

Various notes on Vowels of Stressed Syllables 

1‘ 194, line 13 from bottom 

Some regard the spedling credyll ai> suspeet and suggest that the r here is 
not fur M C a at all but that it represents a M T r The ground for this is 
cridel which occurs in Troniptonum (Norf 1440) itedil appears in Seven 

DD 
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Sages (c 1425) The origin of e here, from O E S, is not very clear if it be 
other than ME S fronted 

P 202 

Rounded Vowel m wrath. 

Milton evidently used the same vowel as Cooper In his autograph MS 
(Ode on Circumcision 23), he first wrote wrauth, though he altered this to 
wrath, but in Morgan MS in lines 54, no, 220, where the scribe first wrote 
wrath, a subsequent corrector has inserted v Miss Darbishire says the spelling 
wrauth has been preserved by the printer in nearly every other place in P L 


P 223 

Variant Pronunciations of high and height. 

The present form high [hat] goes back to M E high, the spelling height to a 
M E type with ei The pronunciation of the latter has been influenced by 
that of high Milton's spelling highlh (F L 1 92, 2, S2, iScc ), shows the same 
influence, and no doubt expresses [hai]j] But a ME heigh also existed, 
and would give Modern hey — [het] cp Heywood, Ac Price (166S) says 
that high and hay are pronounced alike , Mrs Adams, Later Vemey Letters, 

1 3, writes— my rent I own is too hey for me (1697) Habington, Castara, q6 
(1634), rhymes height — state , Cooper (1681;) puts height and weight together , 
Dryden height— fate also Dyer, Grongar Hill, 33-34 (1726) , Baker (1723) says 
height IS pronounced both ‘ hite ' , and ' halt ' Thus both types of both words 
survived 

Note that the pronunciation of eye goes back to M E tye, whereas the spelling 
is from M E eye which would normally give Mod [ei] 

P 230, line 19 

Diphthonguig of M E n in Northern Engbfih 

It IS not quite accurate to sav that no diphthonging has taken plate in 
the Mod Dialects of the North II Orton Sffi Durh Dialect § 1 1 1, gives 
the regular isolative dcvclojinit nt of u in Byers (.reen as [o«], as in [brtiMn 
doiik, kciu (h)o«s( Sic Ac , for (tL brun duic duck cii, hits Ac He 
regards this howevei, as only a very recent' iiiodihcation One might 
indeed be inclined to rt gard the diphthonging in these words as an iniitalion 
of Standard English weie it not for [doukj which shows the survival and 
develojiment of lung u where Southern English has the shorti ru d form In 
§ 387 Orton adduces forms to show at least the beginning of diiihtlionging 
in the dialects of I orton, Kendal and Stokesley Thus Northern diphthonging 
of u. such as it IS appears to he late only incijiient and confined to a 1 1 stiicted 
area 

P 239 

Pronunciation of Rome 

Swift rhymes Lius word with gloom and Pope writes — 

I'rom the same foes at last both felt thnr doom 
And the same 4ge saw I earning jail and Rome 

Ess on t rit , (18 ^ 

Lady Gardiiic'r has the iiivci ted spelling in the tome of — Later \ Letters 1, 
p 110 (1702] Walker Dictionary (qth Ld iHnh) says ' the ei of this word 
seems irrevocably fixed in the English sound of the letter in move e.T\(i piove' 


Pp 243, 244 

The Survival of the Sound [yj m English 

While many of the sjielliiigs quoted — youes, Ac — undoubtedly point to [jQ] 
m such words as early as the sixteenth century, the statement of Voltaire 
should be noled He says that, in spite of the corruption of Icnghsh vowels 
u retains the sound which it has in Eiench anel that true is pronounced tru 
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[y] not trou [Q] (See the article. Langage, iri the Drciionnatre Phtlosophiquc ) 
Voltaire was in England from 1725 to 1728, and was perfectly conversant 
with English usage If we believe him. we must conclude that the old, front 
pronunciation of this vowel still survived among some speakers, right into the 
eighteenth century, although others, and perhaps a larger number, pronounced 
[u, ]ii] Pope’s rhyme 6/oo»ns — ^er/umes. Eloisa, 217-1S, and Lady Wmchilsea's 
conies (= [kdmz] and perfumes To Ldy Worsley at Longleat, are both in 
favour of [pafjilmz] 

Pp 248-9 

ME nl and a, and see also ME e, pp 209, &c , above 

Later spellings showing levelling of M E e, a ai From Later Vemey 

Letters, vol 1 — ea for a ht Jeamsts Park (1697), p 37 to have her bed mead 
(1700), p 75 ea for ai my two meads, 48 (twice) (1699) and 69 (twice) 

(1700) , a for ai, well ared j6 (1699) a for e, for my own ware ^7 (1699) , 

ay for f. beyon say, ‘sea '. 107 (1702) 

P 253 

Vowels Un -shortened or Lengthened 

The Letters of Lady Brill Harley have a number of interesting spellings 
indicating long vowels 


1 

Spellings and Rhymes Showing Retention of Old Long Vowels as such 

(The following spellings are all from Lady Brill Harley, except where 
otherwise stated — 

neeuer forgoot ]' P , p i (1627) . to geet ' get p 20 (1638 , cp Shakespeare s 
rhyme get— heat heeld held ,p n ('^3**). fooute ' foot ', p (1639), 

iheedtng blood, p 41 (1639) , I toucke p 86 (1639) so weet a day p 89 

(1640), (cp Milton's rhyme wet — great, Pens 8, and eat — wet. Pens 80) 
feel ‘fell’, 119 (1641) Aoo( ‘hot’, p 121 (1641), freend. Letter from 
Sir Harry Vane in Lady Brill Harleys letters p 236 (1650) 

2 

Spellings and Rhymes Implying Later Lengthening 

reest (n ) Ldy B H p 2 (162!;), Milton rhymed rest with feast, Lowley with 

least beest best' , p 5 (1629) cp beast best Mrs Basire p 137 (1654) . 

Cowley rhymed best— least — east Ldy B H loos loss' p 31 (1638), also 
P 7 ‘ (i<^ 3 d) . host P P (ibid ) Spenser rhymed lost — boast, Drayton with 
coast, Dryden with boast, and coast, the hors coost me p 199 '1643) 
Hodges, 1643 says coast — cost are pronounced alike 
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Reduction or Loaa of Vowels m Unstressed Positions. Especially irv 
Seventeenth and Early Eighteenth Centuries 

The Lndtngs -en, -on 

These endings are differently treated in ordinary speeih, and in poetry 
according to the consonant which precedes 

i (a) When the word ends m a stop, whether voiceless or voiced the ending 
may become a mere syllabic -n thus ridden, written golden, open 
beckon, &c , may lieiome [ridn, ntn, gouldn oupn, beknl all consisting 
of two syllables, but with no vowel in the second syllable 
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(ft) The same is true when -«n follows a voiceless open consonant — ItsUn, 
orphan, often, , may become [lisn, 5 fn], 4 c 

The reason why -n in these positions constitutes a fresh syllable is 
that it is a very sonorous sound, more so than a stop, or a voiceless open 
consonant, whereas a stop following a vowel — as in bid — involves a 
reduction of sonority, then, if -n be uttered immediately after this, a fresh 
increase of sonority, and therefore a new syllable, results, as in [bidn] 
For these reasons final -n in all the above words, and others in which 
similar conditions exist, is always syllabic, and cannot be otherwise 

T, Combination Stop -f- -en + Vowel 

If -71, otherwise syllabic, be followed by another suffix beginning with 
a vowel such as -ing -et or -eU, the -n tends to lose its syllabic quality, 
by virtue of the greater sonority of the following vowel and to become 
purely consonantal Thus opening [bupni^], reckoning [rckni^, 
listener [lisna] are all in ordinary speech pronounced with two, not 
three syllables 

A similar loss of the syllabic quality of -n may also occur in a breath- 
group in which the following word liegins with a vowel Thus hidden 
in a tree may become [hid ntn trT] (four syllables) instead of [hidn in 
a trl] (five) 

j -en -on Preceded by a \ oiced Open Consonant 

{a) In such words as even heaven driven chosen, prison, risen reason, the 
final -n is often uttered so as not to form a syllable This is made 
possible by the fact that the difference in sonority between a voiced 
open consonant and -n is so slight that no increase in sonority is perceived 
in passing from oiu to the other This monophthongic pronunciation of 
risen heaven, 4 c is perhaps less usual to-day than formerly, and in 
every-day speech now we probably utter a slightly syllabic -n in spite 
of the preceding voiced open consonant The pot'ts, however, often 
find it convenient to pronounce heaven heavens &c as a single syllable 
in their lines 

(ft) When a suffix beginning with a consonant follows the single syllable 
in the first part ot the word may remain as such and heavenly 4 c , 
may function in verse as two syllables and not as three 

4 The Serie'i Voiced Open Consonant H — dn f Vowel 

II -n as we saw above (2) following a stop, or voiceless open loiisonant, 
often loses its syllabic quality when a vowel follows still more certainly 
does this happen with the class of words just considered Thus if even, 
prison. &c , are often single syllables in verse, this character is generally 
secured to them beyond doubt in the compounds, evening prisoner 
[ivnfi] priznaj When the same senes occurs in a breath-group, the 
syllabic quality of -71 read’ly disappears Thus, hven in our ashes con- 
sists of five syllables, and not of six in Gray’s line, and the series prison 
ordained in to these rebellious here thir prts'on ordain d PL 71 the 
metre requires [priz nodeind] exactly as in [prizna] 

5 Fallen, swolen, stolen 

These words are now usually pronounced as two syllables [fojan, 
swoulsn stoMlan], at any rate at the end of a sentence, and before 
consonants — fallen through &c But when they occur before vowels 
they are often monosyllables — fallen in, stolen away, swolen up On the 
other hand Milton and his contemporaries seem to have pronounced 
them as monosyllables in all positions Thus — 

Fall'n cheruhe to he weak ts miserable 

— P L I, 167, also ID 92 
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Buf swolne with wind and ihs rank mist they draw 

— Lyc i2(S 

Stolne on hts wing my thru and tweniith year 

— Sonnet on 2 ^rd Birthday 

In the last line the following vowel would in any case tend to ensure 
the purely Lonsonantal character of -n 

The reason why these three words can easily become monophthongs 
15 that there is no increase of sonority in -n as compared with If 
two syllables are required by the metre in a line of verse a mere syllabic 
-n hardly constitutes a satisfactory syllable coming after -/- and we 
should probably prefer to pronounce [fSlon], &c as in Dryden's — 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen 
h alien from his high estate 

Alexander's Feast 77-H 

These principles are applied in their verse, and often recognized in the spelling, 
by many poets, and with remarkable, though not complete, consistency by 
Milton bor a discussion of Milton s spellings of the ~en and -on words 
reference should be made to the remarks of Miss Helen Darbishire in the 
Introduction to her edition of the Morgan MS of Bk I of P L , pp xxviii, 
and xxxiii and xxxiv, and lurther to H C Wyld 1 he Significance oj ‘n and 
-en in MiHons spelling, Knglische Studien igyt;, pp 138-48 

It IS pointed out by Miss Uarbishire that Alexander Gill, Milton's headmaster 
at St Paul's recognizes in Logonomia (1621) pp > 34 5 of Reprint that -n 
-I -r could each constitute a syllable, without any vowel in front of them 
What Gill does not appear to notice is that these sounds when final are not 
always syllabic (See remarks under j, 4 and 5 above) 

Gill in Uis phonetic transcriptions writes simply -n in words of all our 
classes — hrekn. goldn, lesn. oxn . chosn, pnzn, seen, hevn sloln, &c , &c and 
does not call attention to the fact that -n is not necessarily a syllable in words 
of classes 3 and Yet he makes no difference lU the spelling of hevn between 
— -And ihuftdrtng d-^ov that hyh in hevn duth dwel, where the word is a single 
syllable, and- I hinkmg tu skdl the hevn of htr hart, where it is two The 
mark of length on hevn in the last line may possibly represent an actual 
prununciabon from M h krven 

Milton's SpeUixigs. 

Wo may take it that the sjiellings in Tnn Coll MS represent what Milton 
intended, since these are in liis own handwriting though indeed, he is not 
perfectly consistent 

The spclIlng^ in the Morgan MS , and in the early editions, are on the whole 
what Milton wanted and they show evidence of careful revision 

Milton might have used the symlxil n to represent a genuine syllabic -n 
(in trnd’n, See ) and have distinguished from this the ~n whicli did not form a 
syllable (in heavn 3lc ) by wTiting the latter always with plain -n Unfor- 
tunately he does not make this distinction but writes 'n nr n nidifierentlv 
for syllabic and noii-syllabic -n 'n, however is much more fiequent 'or both 
Milton further occasionally though rarely, writes -on, ~en, or - on -'en, to 
indicate the loss nf the syllable Lastly, he sometimes both in Tnn Mb , and 
in Morgan writes en when no syllable is required by the verse In some cases 
the early editions are more in accordance with MiJton s principles than the MS 
A few examples of the various classes of words from the poetry — 

Clas‘^ 1 (a) Siifp + en (syllabic -fi) 

Of that jorbidd n tree whose mortal taste 

Morgan MS , 2 

(The original scribe wrote /orbidd^n An apostrophe in a darker ink has 
tiecn added above the line between -d- and -n Miss Darbishire sees a 
stroke deleting the e but this is practically invisible in the facsimile ) 
Op’n d into the hill a spacious wound 

— Morgan MS , 689 
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Sudden 


Like ntght, and dark'n’d all the Land of Nile 

— Morgan MS , 343 

Thy firm unshak'n virtue ever brings 

— Sonnet to Fairfax, Tnn MS 


We may note that Gill writes sudaine, and Milton suddaine Com , 552, 
g^4, and el<iewhere, and also sudden, Lyc 74 Gill never writes sudn for 
tins word, nor Milton sudd'n Both prefer the Spenserian and M E spelling 
with -flin(e) This form may go back to an earlier type with the older 
system of stressing upon the second syllable This type, when the accent 
was subsequently shifted to the first syllable, at any rate among some 
speakers, might retain the ' clear ' vowel in the second syllable longer than 
words in which this had always been unstressed Gill and Milton then 
appear not to have reduced this syllable to a syllabic -n That other, more 
colloquial speakers did so however, is shown by Mrs Isham's spelling 
suddnly (1^44) cit p 272 above 

Class 2 Series stop + en-, -on- -t vowel (loss of syllabic quality) 

I'rom Tnn Coll MS (no apostrophe) — 

OJ calling shapes and beckntng shadows dire 


Com 


OJ other care they little reckning make 
batning our flocks with the fresh dews of night 


207 


Lyc ,116 
Lyc . 29 


Lternal spirits 
Of glory obscur'd 


From Morgan MS (with or without apostrophe) — 

Likntng his Maker to the grazed ox 

— 5B6 (1st Ed , Lik'ntng) 

Distends with pride and hardning in his strength 

—572 

(Note that in line 662 the scribe hrst wrote — open or understood must 
be resolv d. but corrected to op'n, which Miss Darbishire in her note on this 
line thinks was what Milton intended 1 must venture to differ, because 
op'n suggests a syllabic -n But this, before the following vowel, would 
tend to become [opnar andastudj, that is a syllable too few Milton must 
have desired, as the metre requires, [open orj ) 

Class 3 (a) Series Voiced Open Consonant + -n (non-syllabic -n) 

From Morgan MS 

or have ye chos n this place 

- 3 i« 

as when the sun new nr n 

—594 

Swarm d and were strait'nd till the signal giv n 

- 77 h 

Drill n backward slope thir poynting spires and rowld 

— 223 

(1st td drivn, this spelling occurs also in the prose notes in Tnn Mb ) 
Cornire or frieze with bossy sculptures grav'n 

—716 

in the beginning haw the Heav'ns and Earth 

— 9 

(1 have counted twenty-nine examples ol Heav n so spelt, and one of 
Heav'nly, in Morgan M b ) 

From Tnn Coll Mb — 

now the lop of heav'n doth hold 

Com , 94 

(Without apostrophe) 

and give resounding grace to all heavns harmonies 

Com , 243 

till oft converse with heavnly habitants 

Com , 459 
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Class 4 Senes as tn 3 Followed by a Vowel 

In line 71, cited above under No 4, in preliminary statement of the 
various classes of words, the metre shows that the phrase prisin ordain'd is 
to be uttered as three syllables (Note — There arc other instances of this 
type of spelling in Milton where a vowel, though written, has an apostrophe 
placed before or over it, to indicate that the syllable is elided thus — 
That he, the supream Good, t& whome all things ill, Com 2 1 7 , to' inveigle and 
invite th' unwary sense (Com tlH , th' all giver would he' unthankl, would be 
unprais'd, Com , 723 

It will be noted later that such spellings arc frequent in Cowley 
In Morgan MS ,211 risen is left uncorrected but has been amended to 
ris'n in the ist and 2nd Editions The following vowel ensures a mono- 
syllable, as the metre demands - Had risen or heav'd his head but 
that the will A similar mis-writing occurs in a similar series in Morgan 
MS , /'ram Heav'n for even in Heav n Here the 1st Ed has eti’« In 

Trin MS , Coni 78^1, the neiessarily monophthongic heav n is so written — 
ne'ere looks to heav n amidst his gorgeous feast Com , 7H6 and also in Lyc , 84 
in heav'n expect thv meed 

In Lyc , ^4 cloven is writtin clov'n by Milton himself, although the metre 
requires two syllables Possibly the apostrophe is not intended as a 
ancelling mark Even so cloven would seem to be a better spelling 
In Morgan MS 24H, it is written — 

IVhom reason hath equald, force hath made supream 

The word reason is a monosyllable here as the metre requires and the 
phonetic surroundings demand Hath in an unstressed position would 
normally lose its h-, and the senes, in Milton's pronunciation, was 
[reznajr ikwaldj The sen lie should have written reas'n, reasn or reason 
Tnn Coll MS has Evning, I yc , 30 
Class s / he fallen, stolen Group 

This group as monophthongs has already been illustrated above It 
may be nottd that Morgan MS has fal'n at least three times 84 282, 330 
and in Milton's own hand fain, in the prose notes ol Tnn Coll MS (poems 
on Scriptural subjects) 

Milton's Pronunciahon of -en 4 -on when Not Syllabic -n. 

The details just discussed are important because, while of interest from 
a purely textual jioint of view, they have also a far wider signihcancr They 
have a bearing on Milton's aitual pronunciation and as similar spellings 
before and after, and during his time show Ibis pronunciation was not 
confini d to the poet, and to his schoolmaster (.ill, but were normal in collo- 
quial sixteenth- and scventceiitli-century English 

But if it IS desirable to learn that Milton generally pronounced heaven, 
and prison, &c , as monosyllables, and trodden, open with a mere syllabic n 
it will seem no less desirable to attempt at least to form some idea of how 
Milton pronounced the second syllable of heaven etc when dissyllabic and 
so written — 

And Powers that earsi in Heaven sal on Ihronis 

— Morgan MS 360 
Or 

7 Air glory wilherd rfs when Heavens fire 

— ibid , (112 
Or 

Pour'd never from her frozen loynes to passe 

Again, when his scribe writes, without correcLion — 

And broken chariot wheeles, 20 thiik bestroum 
and f ' ' ' 

Darkens the streets then wander forth the sonnes 

—SOI, 
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it may be asked, why not brok'n and dark ns, since these spellings would 
suggest perfectly adequate dissyllables ^ It is at least arguable that Nfiltnn 
intended something moie here, and in many other lines where en is written 
after stop consonants, than merely a syllabic -n The eflect is finer, and more 
weighty m these lines if the suffiv be pronounced as either [3n] or [fnj But 
even if this be Ihrmght a mere rehnement, there is still heaven and other words 
of this group to be reckoned with 

A glance at pp 271 2 above shows that the ending -rn both in heaven 
Ac (after voiced open consonants) and also in such words as open written 
&c (after stopsj is often written -in, or yn, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centiirifs The examples collected from scventccntli-century sources are, 
unfortunately less numerous Some additional examples may now lie given 
from soiines of fifteenth to seventeenth century In the Fastnn l^tteis -yn 
seems lu bt tlu usual form in all writers A few may he quoted Marg Pastnn 
has. iimijiigst many oLluis ^vtyn, P P 111 291; (1482) tohyn (n) twice 111 91^ 
(i4H^j the Duke of Suffolk has hevyn heaven , 1 122 (i 4 S‘^) and the Piior 
of Ihuinholm has wtitiin. 1 ' P 1 79 (1449) From tlie sixLeenlli cenLury 
wc may add tokyns m a letter of )ohn Herrick, the poets father , from tlie 
seventeenth— aspin Ciill ( 1 02 1 ), p iii y\,ofiin LadyBnll Harley 321 (itMy) . 
-men Appi Ars os -nun in CiiU (m the pronunciation of the Mopsae ’ m gintlmin 
p 38 H and in townsniin. I ady Brill Harley 98 (1640) 

Turning to spellings tor -om (set pp 271;- 0 above) we may add to the 
examples Diere givm , from Poston J^etters, rek^n{^h] Sir J Poston, 11 321 
(i4“8i pvv'^eved 11 im (Mem on french Prisoners) i rom sixteenth century 
comes several times Lady Hungtrford, 265-^1 (icihQ) 

I'ro 111 tin available evidence we are probably safe in supposing that many 
speakers at least from the fifteenth century onwards pronounced heaven 
prison Al xs [lifevm ])r«ztii] w'hen they did not pronounce Hu words as 
mono‘-\UahlLS aud open, reckon, Ac as [Jftin, opin, rekin] when the 

unstressed syllables here were not reduced to mere syllabic -n 

Spellmga Resembling, or Identical with those of Gill and Milton 

( ( ) -en m P P 

(ri) Monos; liable twolHc and faln{c) aie so printed in Liu tarlv itlilioiis of 
bpenser join is actually written b\ Mrs Isharr \iiucy Mini 1 
(iMp)) and by Mrs Bnsire, i (ibs|) 

(f)j irivn Mrs Isham Wrney’ Mem 1 (fhf.)), ih<mzn lomi (□upir(ih.SH 

(2) -on, -en 4 I owe! Sn^x Lo\i> of Syllabic {JuaLtx (sec ixainjilis from 

Milton above) 

Crill spells yehimg lady Brill Harlev teikning iJrydfii 

b pells rgi h ning A \ ery early example o( this t \ p( 01 l iii s in the Pas ton 
Letters, lekntng Sir | Pastnn 11 (I4<i9j 

Gill has oflner so also Lady Hnll ilarliy, s (m'ln’] 

(3) Vijued i.)pe\i ( on^oiionl -f -on, -en, foUoivtd by n \ vuc! 

The vvnul ptisuvcr is s])i it prizntr h\ (»ill prisnn acionling 1u Miss 
J^aibisluic, IS Miltons sjxiliiig Wdh iliisi vm may LOiupan pnsner 
lady Brill llarle; ii ( 1 1 ' 38), and pM '■loo s ptisneis 

(twice) Mrs Isharn. Xciucy Mem n piewor, Mis Basirc, 

loS ( 1^1^ ly 

A similar loss of as; llabh under the same luiidiLious is u 1 11 in lea^nabell 
Lady Brill llarlc; J2 (1038) i;;; 47 (P'-P")) 

Tlie saint lady also WT»tcs ‘rmsmwg and seasned ;3 

Syllabic -1 

Gill riLogm/cd the ixistLiice of this sound as of syllabic -n lie liabitually 
spells — trubl I ibl girdlJiH tntangl tikl humblve\^ &.c Miltun expresseh this 
sound by I anil/ , in Ins Liuiograph IMis and in the Morgan MS Thus — inyrt Is 
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Lyc 2 , strangl'd, Com 729 , humbled (ptose Notes, ' Ada.m unparulised ' 
in Tnn Coll MvS wrincl’d rorrected by Milton from wrinkled in cancelled 
line III ConiQS , stabl'd. Com ^34 The spelling hazel, Lyc 42, no doubt 
represents [liezi], the e being merely an indication that the vowel in preceding 
syllable is long In the Morgan MS I have noted doubl’d, 48i^ , manacl'd, 426 
troubl'd, qci7 and rifl’d, 687, fabl'd, 741 

Spenser or his printers usually prefer the other type — trembled [trcmblidl, 
sprinkled handled etc J have noted a fair numl>er of -I d spellings in Chap- 
man's plays ^ e g , speckl'd baffl'd, mangl’d stiji d, Ac dfec And further, what 
must be intendtd for syllabic -/ in the Paston Letters, peepll 1 166-7 Justice 
Yelverton (14^0) As a matter of fact, the ordinary spelling -le people. See , 
can hardly have ever expressed anything else but syllabic -/ Side by side 
with the above spelling however the writers of the F^aston Letters con- 
stantly write pceptl, and peeple 

It should be noted that Gill does not wriU ball ior battle hut batath, iij, 12, 
Ac , and that Milton writes the word battaile Com 6«;4 and also battel and 
cp tmbattdd Morgan Mh i He does however write batllenienh, Morgan 
MS , 742 Here we must assume syllabic -I- In Ihi othei spellings, the M E 
type battdilr is perptluated and the forms suggest that tlie sliifting oi stress 
to the first syllablt took place among some speakers too late fur a complete 
reduction of Hu second s3,lUble to mere syllabic -I 

Milton writes in his own hand travtll navel , Com , t;:;o and in all places 
evil(l) 

Syllabic -i 

From the liftei nth-century spellings cited on pp 270-1 above it appears 
that tlie ending ~er after a consonant is variously written -yr -ur of which 
the forme r sec ms to predominate In addition there are a few spellings 
without cL \()wH fadr remembr, undr waire, ynurdre from Marg 

Pastoii Su I 1 ortcscut and i axtoii To these may now' be added (all from 
PaAton Letters) — Athla'-t* 1 128 J Denyes (i4i;o) , remembr, 11 J 
Paston tlic Icldc r (14OJ) inv nonne goodes 1 Payne (146:;) 

her afti 111 14, Sir J Paston (1471) It seems probable that such spcdlings 

express a syllabu -> 

The \anant spellings in.i\ ill have been intended to express more or less 
this same sound — citUoi s\UabK -r, or an indeterminate vowd KiUowtd by 
a w(a.lv consonanlal -/ Our present pronunciation U(r)J is in fact, very old 
It may have arisen direct from the weakening of svllalue 

Gill writes the » nding -er as such — biter beiet , fader Ac, and Milton I 
think docs not use surh spt llings as btttr bitir I have noted the isolated 
spelling heir in the \'crruA Mem 11 310, in a litLcr of Mrs Slierrard (j 6£;7) 
This lad\ s jironiiiiciiilioii ts well as that ol Gill and ul Milton, and their 
later c ontr inporaiiis was most likely [beta] 

Loss of Vowel Before -r- in Unstressed Syllables when a Vowel Follows 

I have noti d robf\^ nfbbrvv^ m Paston 1 etters u 32, Marg Paston (J46fp 
Spenser’s fiownng (1 (J ^ 7 ir>) may be a case in jxiint, cp Milton s fi^wrets 
Lyt^ (Inn Coll M‘^ ) and waine I yc 12 and watry Morgan MS 31^7, 

certainly art Other examples of vowel loss before t 4 v'uwel in Milton are 
imbroidrie 1 yi , 14H and emtald Com , 894 

Milton often omits the vow'tl belorc -r- when in fallows sometimes puttLiig 
an apostioplic soint Limt s not — Trin Coll MS , /lou iin^, Com 214 wondring 
in Notes foi I'm ms cjn OT subjects On the other hand slandering occuis 
in the same Notes, and in Morgan MS , 138, and hovering ibid 345 

whert the mi tie ii quires only two sjdlablcs in each instance 

Morgan MS aIsu advenfrous, i ^ , weltrxng,’)^ thundrtng. i']} , bord'nng 
219, &c 

In Loin 79 Milton hist wrote adventurous, but on consideration struck 
out u before -r- and put an apostrophe , in Com , 6(^9, he writes ventrous 
Note that Millon writes venter (vb ), Com , 228 
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Similar spelling seem not to be used by Gill 

The loss of a syllable before -r- is common in poetry in the seventeenth 
century and later 

Cowley sometimes omits the vowel letter, putting an ajiostrophe to mark 
the omission of it and of the syllable — mct'ry gen’rous, conqu'rours , sometimes 
writes the letter but puts an apostrophe before it, to show that the syllable 
IS lost for which it stands — iv'ory (one syllable), rtg'orw: (two syllables) 
Metn'ory (two syllables) Lux'ury (two syllables) discov' enng (three syllables) 
qutv'entig (two syllables), &c With this practice cp Milton’s spellings 
pns6n or- Ac , cited above p 40!; 

Dryden ruts out the letter and puts an apustTuplic when a syllable is lost 
ign rant rev rence, fev'ri^h, &c Swift has many similar spellings - ifitv'ring, 
venl'rtng iv'ry, nat’ral 


-or, -our 4- -od. 

Spenser's printers usually prefer the types nombred, siumbred, offred 
suffred Ac , or without elision of the \owel before the -r slornbered, scattered’ 
the type answerd deliver’d, Slc , being rarer Milton, however prefers the 
latter type The Trin Coll MS has enter'd, Cirrumcis 11 , altered from 
entered , enierd, in I’lan for 1 ‘ C murder'd martyr'd Notes O E History, 
discover d toner d, I’oems on Scriptural subjects , hinderd, honourd, ' Lttr 
to a I'rcind ’ 

The scribe of Morgan MS has written endanger’d, 131 shatter'd, 20J, 
answer'd 27 2, stutter'd, jiC,, scepter d, 734 cover’d, /hj further without an 
apostrnphf, icatlerd, 304, wttherd, 612, enterd, 731 This is the less archaic 
more colloquial type Such forms as scatter’d, labour’d, conquer d, endanger’d, 
honorde, sevetd and so on, are found in Donne, Herrick, Chapman, Cowley 
and Dnden 

1 have noted ••ufferde, E P Vemey Mem 11 Ki Lady Sussex (1642) and 
the same lady writes a retierde life, 11 1 1; j (1643) 


Loss of Unstressed Syllable in Other Words 

Business Gill spells biznes HS 20, Ho 2 (Hepnnt) Milton s usual spelling 
IS buisness, in Trin toll MS Coin , loo, in Notes for Poems on Scnptnral 
subjects, in a cancelled passage tom iK and in Morgan MS, 1 30 
(buis’nesse) and ilscwheri Miss Darbisliirc suggests that Milton got 
this spelling (as regards tin dropjiing of -1- in tlic middle of tin word) 
from toll Hut this was in Mdtoii s day as now the ordinary pronuncia- 
tion (to judge by tfie spellings) I lia\ e colli I ti d till following cxamjiles — 
bums, Mrs I’ulteney (later Mrs Eure), Vermy I’ajicrs, -22 (CM^f) . also 
bisnes Verney Mem 1 1 17 (ir>4j) buisnes, l,ady Urill llarliy 3, 3, lu 
(1627 and i() 3H) also liiuiKfs, 7: (ihjy) , both spellings tin only ones, 
occur constantly in tins lady’s letters Jshi often Ir.insposi s tin order of 
letters, but m this case, she may merely have put the dot in the wrong 
place, busnis. Lady Vire, Laely Brill s letters 213 (lOji), bisnes, 
and besness, Mrs Ifasire log (1(151) , busnes Holmes, the Verneys’ 
Steward, Verney Mem 11 411 (1650) DrycUn and Swift constantly jirint 
bus’nes s 

Cov’nant(s) Miltons own MS, Circunicis, 21 and Comus, (1H2 

Tapstrie hall, tom, 224, towley, lap’estry, Dav m 

f eMion, l-ady Brill Harley 02(1(139), Chapman, Lmp of (.criiiany , Jones 
(1701) says i not pronounced in this word 

Exemnalton, Lady Brill Harley, (ly 

Med’cinall, Milton, Com 03(1 

Abslate, absolute , Lady Sydenham, Verney Me in 11 1112 (1(141) 

Compny, Lady Hobart, Verney Mem ui 407 (1057) 

Innocent, unusual, annu’al om’nous, all m Cowlty , tab net filth ness 
Dryden 
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APPENDIX IV 

Points Connected with the Consonants 

Loss of -1 m ehoold and would (See Ch viu . p 297 ) 

I am now convinced that the Ids', of in these words occurred primarily 
in unstressed positions, and that these weak types without were later 
generalized in all positions On the other hand, it is established both by 
rhymes and by the statements of grammarians that pronunciations with 
were still current among some speakers, at any rate in stressed forms, alter 
the evidence of oct asional spellings proves that the -I- had ceased to he 
pronounced in weak positions I may note here a very early example of the 
loss of -I- in shnuld, which is spelt ichyd three times in a letter from Robert 
Prior of Rromholrn written in 1449, Paston Letters 1 78 This is nearly 
one hundred years earlier than the form from Elyot's GouernouT quoted on 
p 297 aliove, but there is no reason to doubt its genuineness especially as 
the vowel is also evidently reduced in the weak position Our present-day 
unstressed [j^dj is a normal development of earlier [iud jad] The present-day 
stressed form [jud] may well tie from an earlier rfud] with the later vowel 
shortening as in [stud] from larlier [studj See p 288 above Our [w«d] may be 
explained in the same way from earlier [wud], which indeed is vouched for by 
Hodges (if)4t), who savs that the word is pronounced like wood, and wooed 
The M in this word would in any case, lx: preserved from the un-roundmg 
discussed on p j tz above by the initial w- Milton in the Letter to a fretnd 
writes woud in his autograph MS (= [wud] ’) 

Waller Summer Island 49 so. rhymes moMld — mud, which seems to imply 
lor the former a short vowel and no -/- Possibly m- here preserved a rounded 
vowel in mud as w- has done in would 

I retained 

By the side of the -Mess type of pronunciation, there is, I think, evidence 
equMly unequivocal for the existence in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries of another pronunciation, with not only in should and would, but 
also in rciuW It may perhaps have been assumed by some that in tht last word 
the -I- was purely graphic , and due to the written Jorms of the other two 
But the analogy went deeper than that and influenced the pronunciation also, 
indeed it may havi be gun in the spoken language during the sixteenth century 

Let us considei fust the evidence of the rhymes lor each word 
Could is rhymed by Spenser with behold, mnu’d behold ^ould gold ’ hould, 
also with should and would , by Drayton with behold Dryden rhymed 
could with good 

Would IS rhy niccl with hold, behold by Wyatt , with mould, tould told , gold, 
hold, by Spenser, with hold, behold by Drayton 
Should IS rhymed by Wyatt with behold hold, gold , hy Shakespeare with 
cool’d (V and A :)8s, &c ) , by Spenser with mould, hold, behold 

Several of the seventeenth-eenturv grammarians testify to pronunc.ations 
with -1- CfiII (1 h2 1 ) transc nbes wuld, shuld kuld (u — [u]) lAice (16(12) puts 
could, cold, and cool d together , Wharton (1651) writes woold coold, shoold as 
expressing this pronunciation, and Cooper (ifiHs) says that could is pronounced 
like cool d 

On the other hand Milton in the Sonnet To my freind Mr Hen Laws, 
dated hebruary g 1(14^ (second draft) writes coudest, crosses this out, and 
writes i:o« dst which seems to suggest that he dm not pronounce -I- in this 
word though it is true it is not very strongly stressed in the line 

P 301 

Metathesis of -r- (htmderd, apurn, &c ) 

Hundred is not infrequently written hundurd, hunderd See , in the seventeenth 
century, and the pronunciation which this suggests is attested by grammarians 
statements, and by such rhymes as Tennyson s in the Charge of the Light 
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BnKade-ifcunder’d, wondsr'd with hundra Among many old people of 



althongli this spelJin^ never occurs in Milton’s own handwriting (cp hundred 
in Ariades 22) this is printed hunderd in the Ed of 164s, in the Errata of 
ififi8 Fd of r L 1 7<iO and in the jnd Ed in the text In the Morgan MS 
of Bk I of P L 709 hundred i5 altered to hunderd This, however, is cancelled 
in favour of row of (See Miss U 5 note on this line in her Ed of the MS ) 
There is good ground for believing that this MS was written and corrected 
under Milton s own direction Miss iJarbyshire has also found various 
examples of hunderd in Milton's prose, works I have noted the following 
spellings of the word — hundered, Hon James Dillon (twice), Verney 
Paptrs ihq , ih3g, hunderd, Sir Ftlm Verney Verney Papers 246, and 
Lady Bnll Harley Letters p 40 this lady also writes hundered. 1642 
hondard Cary Gardiner Verney Mem n tM - ^^85, Cooper transcribes 
hundurd 1701, Jones says that the sound -erd i-S written -red in hundred 
Walker IVonouncing Dictionary (4th Fd ) iHtih, gives hundred as the 
’ solemn , hundurd as the colloquial prominriation also aprurn iciffurn 
In addition hi Sajfurn cil above p 301, the spelling sajern cjccurs in Gills 
I.ogonomia, p 112 c;, in a transcription of F Q i 11 7, where Spenser’s text 
has saffron 

Gill also writes breHern, 129. ^ and h, Mrs Basire, 13^ (<<> 54 ) writes 
brethern 


APPENDIX V 

P j^y 

Weak Forma of llielr (Uui, thyr, ther), 

Miss Darliishire has tiased the history of Milton s s-iieilings Ihire, and (Air, 
in an claboiati Appendix (pp 71-4) to her edition of Morgan MS Speaking 
generally the former spelling is used in the earlier jHirtion of Trin C oil MS 
and the seotind in tliat part writU 11 in and aftei i()42 and in subsequent 
editions of Milton's works siqurvised tiy llie pott Tht strong form thetr is 
used but sparingly, thus inr instance in Mo'gan MS it occurs only hve times, 
while thir IS written sixty-four times The early printed editions of all the 
Bonks of I' 1 , sho« a similar disparity in the u‘'c of Ihir and their It must be 
said at once that the didticnce between thire and thir has no Signiheanee for 
the pronunciation, however interesting it may tie to Llic textual critic We 
are concerned here with Milton's jircferenee for tlic weak form, pirobably 
pronounced [Sa(r)] An interesting point iieiled by Miss Jtarbislure (p 7C1) is 
that when Milton dictated Ihtr his scribe hcaid it as the, and thus wrote it 
eg With siwgcef top thtr stately growth though hate (Meiigan MS (114) where 
thir has been corrected from the This makes it highly piobable that -r was 
not pronounced liere by the poet Ueith of Miltons favourite spellings are 
found among others of his contemporaries 1 lius, in the Letters of Mrs 
Basire — thtre (1651) 1119 and 112 (ibs j) , thyr (itiSS), 14 -t. (>(' 5 ^). *47 

Elsewhere the same lady writes ther (1054) 1 

The most fiequent weak form which 1 have noted is ther — Lady Brill 
Harley' itiya Lady Sussex 'Verney Mem 11 K.’, eStc (1(142) , Mrs Adams 
(1697) in V Letters of eighteenth century 1 See eitlu'r early examples of 
weak forms of they, their p 329 atxivc 


Milton’s Use of Spelling theii. 

The weak form thir is generally used, ciirrertly ' enough that is in un- 
stressed yxisitions It IS, however, at least once written where contrasting 
stress seems to require the strong form, eg 

And with thir darknes^e durit affront hi\ light 

- J’ 1 , 1 391 (Morgan MS ) 
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On the ether hand their is by no means written with perfect consistency only 
m stressed position In fact it appears in, at most, two passages in this position 
in Morgan MS — 

Who from the pit of Hell 

Foaming to seek their prey on earth durst fix 
7 heir seats long after next the seat of God 

PL 1 101-4 

In the last line their seats is certainly contrasted with the seat of God In the 
second line their is probably unstressed In the following line it may be 
questioned whether their is really stressed — Osins, Isis, Orus and their 
train — P L 1 478 Miss Darbisbire does not recognize this as one of the 
passages in which their is justified She regards lines jcji, and 184 as the only 
places when the strong form is lertainly required (See her Introduction to 
Morgan MS ji xvn 


APPENDIX VI 

p 

Strong and Weak Forms of Have 

The normal stressed form from M E have was [h§vl m E Mod (11II usually 
spells hav in his transi rijitions but .ilso recognized the weak form with 
■hort vowel transcribed hav, eg,/ hav horn, drunk, fled, but also in what 
hip hav J ^ 

The later poets rhyme the strong form with grave, save gave Ac , just as 
Chaucer rhymes have — grave Slc These rhymes occur in Spenser Shakes- 
peare, Drayton, Donne, Milton, Waller. Cowley, Dryden, to mention no more 
This form has now been lost, except in the compound behave, in Sthn and 
Standard English Its equivalent survives, however, in Scots hae [he] 

The present day stressed have [ha-v] is from a generalisation of the old 
weak type, and from this new weak forms [hav, avj and, after vowels, [vj 
have been developed 

In the seventeenth and early eighteenth century a weak form a — [a] was 
current Thus — then I thought she would a done Mrs Isham Verney Papers, 
262 (1639) , J shud a bin silent Cary Vernev ((.ardiner), Verney Mem 11 67 
(1642), anoufe to abroke a mans hart Mrs Isham Verney Mem 11 200(1644), 
/ mit a come to a seean you Mrs Ifasire Letters 1 ju (i6Sl) 

Swift ridicules I that to ha come, as a fashionable absurdity. Taller 1710 
The same type is also objected to by Swilt in the negative ennstru tioii 1 
han't ion t, ' have not done it ’ (1710 Fatter, No 230) Peter Wentworth not 
infrequently uses this negative, e g , Wentworth Papers, 06 (1709), and ibid 
(1711), 231 

The form a tor unstressc d have is far older than the seventeenth century iiuw 
ever, and the following examples from the hfteentli ct ntury Paston Letter^' may 
be noted ■ — / wold full fayn a ben, tarl of Oxford, i 143 (i4t;o), (they) wold a 
slayne hym W Wayte, 1 i s i (J4';o) if he wold a named it J Osbern, 1 215 
(1451) he myghi a ben holpyn, Marg Paston, 111 24 (1471) 
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1 (M E ) in Mod English, 196, fltc , be- 
comes au before -/, 201 , rounded nfter 
W-, ivh-, 201, , rounding not shown 

m rhymes of i6Lh and 17th c, 20^, 
lengthened before -j, •/, -)>, and -r and 
cons y 20^ 

& (M E ), Fronting of, 194, &c 

Accidence, M E , East Midlands, 31 , 
Southern, 36, Kenluh and S E , 40 , | 
from 15th c, ch ix See also under 
various p2rts of speech 

Addition of Conbonanta, hnally after 
-r", -»i, -m, -f, -r, -fy 309, medially belciie 
consonant groupii, ib 

Adjectivea, Pluials in ^24 , C-ompan 
tive and Superlative, 32;; , rnatated 
Comp and buperl , 325-6, uregiilar 
forms of, 326 

ai (M E ) in Mod period, 247 , Mul- 
Lasler on difTtrenl pronununtion of by 
men and women, 249 , treatment of in 
unstressed syllables, 260, 3O6, 279, 
2E0 

Ajgcham, Hoger, his account of leirnin^' 
and talents of Edward VI, Ebzalaih, I 
and Lady Jane ^irey, 104, exhorts 
Cecil to cuUnate English, iio, lin 
guage of 'J oxophilus and SikoUptasier ^ \ 
127-31 

Aspirate, loss of, 294-6 , addition of, 

310 

an (M E ) in Mod period, 251 , in un- 
sties5(.d svlE , 360, 279 

Aubrey describes appearance, voice, and 
accent of Sir \\ alter Kaltigh, 109 

Auaten, Jane, idiom and spirit of her 
age faithfully reflected in her dialogue, 
1^5, her characters probaldy spoki 
according to Walker's principles, i 30 , 
examples of her dialogue, 3/4-7. 

Auxiliary Verba, 555 

b, loss of between cons., and between | 
cons and vowel, 30J, 303, loss ol I 
when final , 304 ! 

Essay on Frundshfp quoted, 149, ] 
rccotnmcuds slow, drawling speech j 
156, his more colloquial style lilus- 1 
tralcd, 369 

Baker, WilliBjn { KuUs for Trut Spelling 
1724), gives valuable; information on 
unstressed syllables, 175, oiiconsonnut 
combinations, 176 


BaBire, Dr , Correspondence of, invalu- 
able for study of 17th c English, 164, 
letters from Dr and Mrs B quoted, 

335. 386 

Batohelor {Ortkoefical Analysis y iKoq), 
hrsl notes diphthong iti make, dtc , 
196, warns against 'refinement' of 
pronouncing lad as led^ fiic , l 99 

Behn, Mrs ^phra, cit passim, 389- 
93 , See 

Barnera, Lord, account of language of 
Ills iransl ofTruissail, i 17-19 

Bat tram (Unval Enghsh-Danish Cif , 
17^3) on vowel in look, look, hood, 
and m blood, flood, soot, 237 , 011 
vowel in burn, 299 

Bokenam’fl Lives of Saints (Suffolk, 

Mn), 77 

Boleyn, Queen Anne, shares with her 
daughter Quten Elizabeth the habit of 
writing denary J37 

Bradley, Dr Hanry, on colloquial idiom 
in literaturf, 361 

Brpw« (Pa^Lon , Margery, examples 
'll her epistoluv ‘^tyle, fa 

Browns, Sir Thomas, rximples of In'* 
&nle 251, hi 5 mannerisms less marked 
in &ome oi bis PrefoLes 15a 

Burney, Miss Fanny, her opinion of 
W alktr, iSi 

Butlar, Rev Oharles {LrigltsA Of urn- 
mar, 1634), account ol his teacbmg, 
1 70 -I 

Catherine of Aragon, Recept'on of, 

go 

Cavendish, George, Language of his 
J ifc of W'olsty, 121-J, recoids 
Wolscys conversation ^65-7 

Caxton, 'Willjam, wrote in Lendon 
English but did not crcTte literary 
English, 62 , a Kenlishman, 86 , adopts 
conventional scribal spelling, and does 
not innovate, 87 , comraaurttd to amend 
his Fnglish, 8S , bulled style of his 
Iranbiatiurii, S8-9 , features of his dia- 

hu, «: 

Cely Papers, language uf, 79 

Chapmar's jO Olive, 378, Hu- 

mcrous Day s Alirth, 389 , Gentleman 
CikeTy 389 

Uhaucer, uses London Court dialect ol 
his diy, 52 , churacler ol Lbis, 53, , 


b 
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did not create literary dialect bat gave 
it cnrrcncy, ^5 may have heard 
beginnings of Mod Engl from younger 
contcmporane 5 1 9I 

Cheaterfleld, Lord, vrriles 'Mr head- 
ache’, 17 , on the standard language of 
a country, ao, on politeness in ad- 
dress, at, on swearing, 33, reaction 
against careless speech, 177 » laulty 
spilling, tyH, welcomes Johnson’s 
Dictionary, ib , notes a vulgar pro- 
nunciation of odltfe, 326. 

Cockney Bngliah, vowels in nun, may, 
Bcc , of recent origin, 345. 

Oollina, Wifkia, sold obUtge, 336 

Comparison between the Stages 
(1703J, specimens of dialogue from, 

371-3 ^ ^ , 

Congreve, dialot^ue from Z^ouble Dealer^ 
3ga, , Way of tht Wor/t/, 397-8, 
Old Bachelor^ 390 

OoDJooantfl, chanjjes in, table of, 266-7 r 
/or Tannus proccbbes, see onder separate 
consonants 

Cooper, Oharlea (( 7 r Angltcana^ 1685), 
features of his work on Ln^lish pro- 
oanciation, 172, the best before LlUs 
and Sweet, 17^ first phonetician to 
give accurate analysis of Mod English 
[ie], 199, on 01 and /, 22B^ , list of 
word* with short vowel, from O £ 0, 
337 

Coota {hnghsh Schoolmaster, 1627), 
warns against ‘ -id' for ' ed\ 261, 268 
'Oorrectneai ’ m Epeech, desire for, 
growing since Johnson, 1B4, 284 
Cowley, Mr Abraham, his writings 
raised by Dryden, 132 , example of 
11 prose style, 155, his conversatioD 
described by Bishop Spratt, 154 

d, loss of before and after cons , 301-2 , 
of final -if, 303 , loss of between vowels, 

305 

-di*, treatment of, 294 
Dialeota, Regional, 2 , Class or Social, 
2-3 , Middle English, ch 11 
Diphthongs, O E . apparent survival of 
in Kentish, in ME, 41, monoph- 
thongized in tL Midi , 30 , in Sthn , 34- 
5 , ME. diphthong m Mod period, 
247, Ac 

Donne, John, rhymes uta- with a not a, 
203 , vtlde-childe, 309 , are-fairc, 357 , 
art-farft, ib 

Dowea, Henry, tutor to Secretary 
Cromwell's son, instructs his pupil in 
the ‘true pronunciation' of Engliah, 103 
' Dropping the h,* 294-6 
'Dropping the -g/ 289 
Dryden, John, his views on Shake- 


speaie’s language contraited wilb 
Waller’s and Suckling’s, iija, Dramat,, 
Poetry of ths Last Age, quoted, 154-5 
on English conversation being less 
than lormeily, ib , his Btriclnr.s on 
the language of Elizabethans cntiureil 
156 , says he is unfitted by Nature b, 
write Comedy, 390-1 . Marriage i Ja 
Modi, 3S9 

Dunning, Lord Aahburton, said by 
Dr Johnson to speak as a I^vonshire 
man, 167 

8 I’M E ) in open syllables becomes f, 333 
e* l,M F ) becomes [I], 305, ic 
e’ (M E) in Mod period, 309, appears 
as [Ij m i6lh c , ib , [e] type of also 
survives into iSth c , 3 1 0, 3 1 1 
Bast Midland Dialect of M E , chief 
characteristics of, 39 , features of found 
m Chaucer, 53-4, 

Dducation and Received Standard 
F,nglish, 4 

Bdwaxd IV {d 1493), contemporary 
account of his funeral, 89 
ei iME) m Mod period, 347, in 
unstressed syllables, see under ai 
BUzabath, Qussn, her learning and 
taste in dress, 104 , her pronunciation, 
136, grammatical forms in her letteri 
and translatioDS, 1 39 40 
Blphinaton, Jamea, writer on English 
pronunciation (1756-90), account of, 
179-Bo 

Blyot, Sir Thomas, on expediency of 
gentlemen’s sons learning pure English, 
104, account of language of his 
Gouernottr, 119-31 
8 r becomes dr, 313, dec 
-es endiuga of 3rd Fers Sing. Prea 
probably not Northeni, 334-7 
Bxpletivea, 37B-91 

-fp loss of, 304 

Familiar idiom changes from age to 
age, 360 

Farquhar, Twin Rivals, 391 , Sir 
Harry IVtldair, 390 

FieldiuB, Torn Jones, 390, Don Quixote, 
3 gi 

Fifteenth Century, points of importance 
for students of English, 63 , increase of 
private writers, ib , survey of chief 
documents, 64-5 

Foppington, Lord, his pronunciation, 
340, 341 

Formality of addrsae, decline of, so. 
Lord Chesterfield’s instructions cou- 
ceming, 3i , eaamplei of in letters of 
Lady M Montagu and the Weut- 
wortha, ib 
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Vorteuue, Sir John, a Devonian of 
15th c , irec from provinculisms^ B6 
Front ffhde» developed after Jk- 
before front "owel, 310 

Oanteel tbing, the, 22 

-gh becomes -f, 287-8 
0111, Alexander (author of Logonomia^ 
l6ai), his activities as a flo^ger of 
ftchoolboya and 'i wntei on Lni^hsh 
proDunemtion, 168 , his list ol words 
with ‘‘liort vowel frotnO L 237, list 
of wotdswuh [D] from O L. 236 
Ooldsmith’a Sht Stoops to Conquer 

Clt , J 2 

Ooaae, Mr Fdmiiiid, on Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Deftnic of Poestc^ 107 
Gower, a Kenli^hnian \d 1408), uses 
London dialect with bnt few Kenticisma, 

57 

Gray, Thomaa, letter to Walpole (1757), 
quoted on use of ‘ Luiiiiun 302 
Oreetinga and Farewella, 377-9 
Gregory, Thoznaa (Lord Mayor of 
London, 145 1-2), 64, style and lan- 
g\\ap;e of his Chronicle, 92-5 
Group loflezian, 316 

jumble my guts out^ said by young 
Lady Straflord, 22, twill hts guts^ 
Lady Heartfree, ib 

h developed initially before vowels, 3I0 
h-, loss of, 39^-6 , h lost before /, 305 
HuTison’s account of Llizabcth’s Court, 
104 

Harvey, Gabriel, his Letter Book cit , 
337, his use of 3rd Sing Pres m -es 
tnd -ith, 333 

Hervey, Lord, Memoirs cit , 309 
Hiatorlc forms of English, destroyed 
by the pedagogue, 2S5 
History of English, continuous, not 
really divided into cleai-cut periods, 36 
Hocoleve 1450), his love ot Chaucer, 
his character and language, specimens 
of bis style, 64, 85 
-ht becomes aSB 

Hungerford, Lady, writes swam 
'sworn', 240, ytmes ' uac ’ vb , 244 

1 -, y-, Prefix, 34J 
1 becomes /, a 36, &c 
I, M L lengthening of in open syllables, 
207 

1 (M E ) diphthongized m Mod period, 
233, two lines of develojimcnl likely, 
225 

1 and me, indiscriminate use of, 331 
Idiom, colloquial, vanes accoiding to 
company and class, 359, ackordnig 10 
period, 360. 


Infinitive, 34 1. 

-ing becomes -m, 389. 
ia as Plural, 356 

Jespersen, Prof Otto, on jotii, botif 
224, 350, 351 

Johnson, Dr Bamuel, his viewi on the 
‘best* pronunciation, 177) says that 
his speech showed where be came bum 
if he did not * waLch himself 167 , his 
judgement on Elphinston, 179 1 
influence on his cirde, 285 , quotes 
Lord Chesterfield on pronunciation of 
greats 212 

Jones, Dr (Practical Phonographer^ 
1701), an unprejudiced writer on 
1 uglish pronunciation, acconnt of, 
174-5 f his lists of [d] and [a] words 
from O E (^,237, variety of pronuncia- 
tion snown by, 239 

Kemble, John, the actor, liis pronnneu- 
tion of quality^ 203, said *variue‘, 
21s, said ‘ icntiininl ‘ conshince', (See , 
272 , said ‘ o/us ‘ htjjus \ &c , 394 
Keiitiah. and B H DialecLa in ME, 
chid iealures of, 40-3 , specimens of, 
43, &c 

Ker, Mr W". P , on Dryden’s use of 

Wit, 154 

*kl« becomes 394 
•km- becomes ’tn-y 294 

•1-, loss of before cons , 397 
Jjangland, William, aatbor of Piers 
Plowman, account of bis dialect, 5B-9 
Latimer, Slahop Hugh, account of, 
1 33 , language of his Scrmoni, 1 24-7 , 
style ol illustrated, 367-8 
LengtbeniiigB and Bhortenlnga of 
Vowels m Mod period, 353 
Letterfi, beginnings and ends of, 379- 
86 

Literature, language of, identical with 
and rooted in that of ordinary life, loi, 
109, ilo, Ml, 157, 13B, 18B 
London, Dialect of lu 14th c, 7, Arc, 
45, spr-cimens of, from 1066 to 
Chaucer, 46-9 , grammatical details 
concerning, 49-54 , nsed by Chaucer, 
53, 8 cc , by bower, 56, spread of in 
i*;th t , 97, flee 

London English, the basis of literary 
English, 5, 7, 8 , Irom Early M E to 
Chau>-Lr «> death, 49-54, specLmens cf 
from M E period, 46-8 , adopted by 
Cower, 56, 57, by Hocclcve, Si, 
Lydgate, 82 , iwo types of in 15th c , 
84, 97 , adopted by Cazton, 86-9 , 
widely difTnsed in written documents 
before prinLiog, 76, flee., vulgar form 


EB-'l 
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of in i6th c sera in Michyn's Diary, 
141, dee , vulgar London Engliih of 
18th c satirized by Elphinston, iflo, 
commented on by Walker, i8a 
Lydffate {d 1451), Monk of Boiy, 
£ Midi colouring in hii English, Sj. 
Dyly, John, his chancter and style, 
131 , language of Euphuts and the 
Pl»y»i > 33-6 

Maoaulay, Lord, quotes I ady Holland 
as objecting to certain words, 17, his 
account of speech of country squire in 
17th c critiLizedj 166 
Machyn, Henry, his Diary (1550-3), 
great value of as example of vulgar 
English, 99 , detailed account of his 
language, 141-7 , specimen ol his style, 
M 7 

Marston’a InsafiaU ( cuntess rh tryall- 
duloyal^ 2 J 4 f t Eastward Hoe <^{er~ 
daughter^ ^41 

MaBamser, New Way to pay Old Dehis^ 

378- 

Metathanla, of r, 300 

Iffiddle Enghah Texta, List of, 61 

Mlddleton'fl Chaste Maid in Cheapstde, 

378 

Milton, John, his prose style cbarac* 
lenzed and illustrated, 150-1 
Modern Engliah, begins in 15th c , 70, 
dtc , tests, 71-3 

Modified Standard Eogliah, defined, 

3 , lUastraled, 4 , importance of in his* 
toryof Engl , 4, dec ,11, spoken chiefly 
among Middle Classes in towns, 7, 
possibly recognized as an inferior type 
as early as 15th c, 98, dehiiitely dis- 
tinguishable in i6th c, 100, referred | 
to m Artt of Poesie^ 103 , hinted at by 
Palsgrave (1530), lb , Llyoi ( 1 53l),i04 
More, Blr Thomaa, examples of his 
conversation recorded by Roper, 363-5 , 
used expletives in conversation, 388 
Mora, moat, before Comp and Superl 
forms of adjectives, 326 I 

Muloaater [fBlementane^ 156a), distm- ' 
guiihes a male and female pronunaa- 
iion of 01, 349 , distingnishes two pro- 
nunciations of 01, 350 , gives lut of 
words which have lost /, 397. 

-af becomes 394 

-ng, ‘dropping of^' in irig, 389. 

written for -n^ 390 
*nk for -ng, 390 

6 (M E ) in Mod period, 334, Slc , three 
types of doelopment, 33^ , early 
ahoTtening, 336, later shortening, 338 
A (M E ), unrounding of, 240. 


i Onthi, see Bwenrlng. 

'Obtqure vowor, recognixed by Wallis 
(1653) ID unstrcSBcd syllables, 170, by 
Cooper (1685), 17a, term applied to 
‘ u sliort^ ^37 

Oooa^ional apeUinga, common in i^lh 
c , which throw light on pronuncialion, 
66 , Arc , Dccurrcncc in printed works 
ill i6th c , discussion o( value, 1 13 i ^ , 
principles of interpretation, Il4i testi- 
mony of compared with statements of 
grammarians, 115, main source of 
knowledge of pronunciation of un- 
stressed vowels, 385, &c 
01 (M L ) in Mod peiiod, 340, id un- 
stressed syllables, 360, 267, 3B0, a8i 
Ortho^piats, the early, criticism of, 115, 
168 , superiority of later 17th and I Bth c 
writers on English pronunaation, 
170-6 

Otway. Thomaa, spelling Gaud in 
Soldiers Eortune, 353 , examples of 
hi> dialogue, 369-7^1 395 - 6 . 
Old-faaluoned apeakera, value of obser- 
vations on their pronunciation, 186 
Outspokenneaa, avoided by Middle 
( lasses. 21, as practised by great 
ladies, examples of, 22 
Oxfordshire dialect, pronunaation of 
ram, way, fair in, 34B 

Faaton, Margarat, Bo 
Fecok, Biahop (author of Repressor^ 
1449), style and dialect, 81, 83 
Plural of Nouns, m er, 319 , in -ra, 
3J0-1 , iDvanables, 3?t-a , excep- 
tional plurals in -x, 333 , irregular 
plurals, ,-<33-4 

Pole, Edmond do la [d 1513), illus- 
tration of his epistolary atyle, 83 
Pope*B pronunoiation, 178, 383 , verses 
of quoted, 34, rhymes God and road^ 
God and unawed, 253 , sex and negUcti , 

304 

Posaeasive Caae of Nouna, confusion 
of suffix with i^fj, IT, 314-16 , omission 
of suffix, 316, after old Femininef, 

317 

Freoiosity, 395-B 

Present Plural Indio in ~en, -e, 337, 
cons , in eth, -iM, 339 , in -j, 340 
Pronouiu, Feraonal, fonns of, 337, &c 
Futtenhom, definea best type of English, 

103 

r, loss of hnally, and medially before cons , 
398-300 , mctaihcsis of, 300 
Raleish, Sir Walter, bis adventures 
and accomplishments, 108, Aubreys 
description of his appearance and 
Devonshire accent, 109 
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Baleigh, Profeiaor Sir Wftltor» on 
ShAkeipeare'i syntax and aenteiices, 

155 

Bauona for Mr. Baya ohangiog bia 
Religion, 39^ 

Baoeivod Standard English, defiDcdj 
3 ; ongin of, 4 , now a Claas Dialect, 
lb , began as Regional Dialect, 5, dec 
Regional Dialects, defined, 2 , gradual 
diiappearance of in recent timesj 6 , 
slight infloence of on Received Standard, 
14-16 , disappear from literature m Sih 
by end of I5tb c , 76 , toademned for 
poets’ use in j 4 r/€ of English Poisx£ 
(1580), 103, Raleigh's uxe of, 109, 
would be tolerated in Rliubeth s 
Court rather thin Citizens’ EogL, iia , 
aomval of among npper classes in 17th 
and 18th c., 166, 167 
Richardson, Samuel, samples of dia* 
logne from Clarusa Narlowi (1748), 
371 - 4 - 

Boderlak Random, reference to Scotch 
teacher of English praounciation 
quoted, 176 

Roister Doiater, cit , 376 
Ropar, set Mora. 

s hoal or medial becomes * sh\ aqi 
Backville, Thomas Lord Buokhumt 
{d i6aS), a Lrae poet, bu Mirour for 
MagistrcUes^ 107 

at EdJtha, Life of (Wilts. 1430) 78 
Shadwell, his Bury ^air quoted, 395 
Bheridan, certain speech habits of ob 
]ected to by Lady Holland, 18 , his wit 
nearer to that of Congreve than of 
Jerrold, 188 

BhlUlngford, John (Mayor of Exeter, 
1447-^0), writes almost pure London 
English, with traces of 5 W. dialect. 
Bi , specimens of his style, 36s 
-■1- becomes 'jA\ 393 
Sidney, Blr Philip, bis mastery of 
poetical technique, 108, specimens of 
niB letters, 363 

Sixteenth oentriry, general account of 
period and language, 98, dec 
Skelton, John {d 1539), 91 
Smith, Blr Thomaa, Elusions to the 
'rustic' or 'fat' sound of ni, 348, his 
activiaes as writer, statesman, and 
scholar, 104. 

SAiollntt, ndicules Scottish teacher of 
English pronunciation, 176 
■fl*- ^comes JWW', 307 
Social mov^emonta, their effect on 
speech and manners, 18, 19, jo- 
Sound Changes, precise chronology of 
impossible, 191 , relative chronalogy, 
how determined, 193-4. 


( Speech of Zndlyldiial, adapted to com- 

pany, 338. 

Spelling, Caxton’s conventional, 87 , 
I deviations from tradition of scnbei in 
I private letters, &c , in 15th c , 65 , im> 
I portaucc of ' bsd ’ ‘spellings, 67, &c 
Spenser, Edmund, example of hii 
prdse style 149 

Bpratt, Biahop, hu description of 
Cowley's conversation, 134 
I Standard of apeeoh, conception of, 
when did it arise in English I 5, 
probably existed in isth £,97, defi- 
nitely referred to in i6th c, 103, 104, 
changes of view concerning, 384 
Strong Verba, 343-55 
BU- becomes ^ \ 393 

Bn becomes * -sku 293 
Suckling, Blr John, said by Dryden to 
express 'the conversation of a gentle- 
man', 153, his ease and nsUiraluess 
illubtrxled, 152-3, letters quoted, 384 
Bufflxes, treatment of vowcli in, 3di 
SvoarLiig 'like a lady', demanded by 
Hotspur, a ^ , habil objected to by 
Lord Cbeslerfield, ib. , present-day 
habits, 3S7 , practised formerly to 
greater extent than now, 388 , illostra- 
tions of from Sir T. More and hii wife, 
Duke of Norfolk, Lord Chief Justice, 
i &c., 388 , illustrated from plays and 
novels of j6ih to ifitb c , 3S9-91 
Swift, Dean, his tracts on the English 
of hit day, 158, enquires into causes 
of ' corruption ' of the language, 159, 
gives examples. 160, docs oot com- 
plain of features which we should 
criticise, concerned mainly with new 
slang, and propriety of vocabulary, 161 , 
BohU Conversations, 39a, 394, &c 
Swinburne, on changes in speech from 
LCDlury to century, 14B, hii rhyme 
mvrntng-dawning, 301 
Byliabio £, n, r, 260 

•t-, loss of before and aAcr conE., 30a , 
loss of when hoal, 303 
th- becomes yi 391 
-th, sobstitulioD of for -gh, 389 
The used formerly before naina of com- 
plaints, 17 

-ti- becomes ' ri 393. 

Tranaibon, periods of, an artificial con- 
cession, every age one of tianutioHj 
36-7. 

u (M E ) diphthongized, 330, &c. 
u from French » In Mod period, 243. 
u (M h ) from O £ ^ in Mod period, 
340, bow long brench lonnd sni^ved, 

343 
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ft (M E) from O E P ID Mod. period, 
344- 

fl onronoded, 131 ^ 

Unroimdlng, of 0 E in M E., 30 ; of 
S in Mod penod, 940, &c. , of in 
iinstTeued ■yllablei, 964, 9^Si , of 
French it in nnstressed syllables, 965, 

977 

TTnatrsaaed ayllablee. vowels of in M E 
and I5ih c., 67, 6H , detailed study of 
since 15th c , 958, &c 
Unvololng of Oonaonanta, 313 

v and w, interchange of, 999 
Vanbrugh, Pravtk'd Wtft quoted, 398 . 
Jourtuy to Lmdtm^ 99, 379, Con- 
ftdtrtuy, 915 

Verbal ondinga, 3rd Pers Smg Pres 
In -tth, -isA, 339-4, in -ei probably 
not Northern, 334-7 , loss of ending, 
337. Pre*- P1-, “ -«», 337-9. “ 

-e(A, -i/A, 339 , in -s, 340-1 Infinitive, 
341 , Past Participle, 349 

Vemey Mamolra described, 169 , their 
valne as exhibiting colloqmal Elnglish 
among upper classes in 17th c , 103-4. 

Voicing, of W-, 311 , of other coni, 
medially and finally, 319 

Volggrlama, forms of Modified Standard, 
3 , in vocabolary, 17 , due to desire 
for correctness, ao , changing standards 
of, 91-99, dec,; perhaps recognized m 
15th c , 98 

w, loss of, 996 , developed before M E. 

306, 307 . before o’, 308 , intro- 
dnction of between cons, and follow- 
ing ronnd vowel, 310, voiced initially, 
311-T9 

Walker, John, accoont of, 181 , tmth 


of his observtlioni tested and enn- 
firmed, 183, on pronunciation of -mg 
asm, 990, recommends ,b-m.f, 'kind,' 
; ‘ first Englishman to admit mnte- 
ness of -r,’ 999 

Wallia, John [Grammatica Linguae 
Anglicanae, 1643), his menti aa a 
phonetician and ohserver of English 
pronnnciation, 1 70 , fiist writer to put 
M.K J among front vowels, 199, on 
pronunciation of f, 994 , ‘ obKnre o ’ in 
done, 937 

Walton, laaak, example of hia style, 

150 

sraa, as Plural, 356. 

Watta, Dr., rhymes door-to her, 300. 

Wabbe, his praise of Lyly, 139 

Wentworth Papera, importance of as 
exhibiting colloquial English of early 
iBth century, 164-5. 

whfi-, for old ho-, 307 

Wllaon, Thomas {Arte of Rhitertipu, 
1560-85), features of pronunciation 
and grammar, 1 30-1 ; his colloquial 
style illustrated, 36B 

Wyoherley, Country IVi/e, 390 , Loot 
in a Wood, 389 , J’lain Dealer, 390 

WyoUf {d 1385), bom m Yorks., Master 
of Balbol, account of dialect of hli 
prose writings, 59, Stc. , excellence of 
his prose style, 60 

y- develops initially before front vowels, 
308 

y-, s- Prefix, 349 

Zaohiisaon, Dr B. S , hii pioneer 
work, VI, on history of «*, 910; on 
au- spelliogs for old u, 930, on 
moDophthonizmg of old au, 959 
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abaa^ht 239 
abay *obey' 276 
abedyenscs 264, 275 
abeyd ' btde '223 
ablcia^e 226 
abou|Tht 305 
ackaowli^cfi 273 
acconimodale, aco- 
m idasyon 2 64 , 2 76 
ad * had' 293 
adi^QTi 293 
adust rh wnrst 298 
advartig 263, 275 

195 

after 203 

after rk carter 257 
after rh daughter 
241 

aftetymes 240 
aftir 270 
agaue 247 
age 210 
agryed 206 
Albemal 299 
olectyd 273 
alf a pound 295 
alff ‘ half' 293 
Allalows 29s 
alniannc, almyneke 

373 

alman 303 
■Ipenny 29^ 

Aipotts 299 
AltcrA9on 293 
ambassiter 263, 274 
'aniel * ewiamel' 2U1 
anan 241 
ancthe 26^, 278 
anoy think else anny 
thing kelse 291 
anoint 250 
anoy 2 30 
Anslow 241 
any n ted J24 
any ware 31 1 
apinions 264, 276 
apon 235, 265, 278 
appeal 21a 
appoint 250 
approachin 290 
appyltre 272 
apom 301 
apwoyntyd 310 
(^tf«f)-arborncs 
Jlbans' 297 


ard * hard' 29^ 
are rh dispair 248 
argament 277 
Arlaodoe 241 
armyn 217 
aroiiyons 273 
arrand 217 
Aryndelle 275 
aa ' kes ' 295 
aacapie 262, 273 
ascapcd 273 
ascnse 273 
ashoure 244 
ashoure 293 
asseml) d 302 
astate 273 
astcly ‘ hastily' 295 
attemps 302 
attmding 222 
at ome, atom 295 
ankard, awkaid 297 
anl * all' 201 
annsion 'ancunt* 
271 

aur ‘ our' 230 
Authur‘^r'/Awr'299 
ave ‘ havt ' 295 
awowe 292 
aicmyne 198 

baathc * bath ' 257 
babtiB 103 
back rh neck 199 
Imight ‘ ba^e ' 305 
ballas 304 
baly, bailee 304 
bauchid 282 
banquet 296 
barbanousnes 281 
bare ‘ btcr' 194 
bargen 279 
bargis 269 
Barkly 220 
bam 217 

bames ' barrtms' 2^2 
Barney, bemey 214, 
220 

baron * barn' 299 
barrcrs 281 
bartly, Lord 294 
bath J03, 257 
battel 259, 279, 

280 

BaTanor 300 
bawm 297 


bax 241 

bayde 248 

beacon 210 

bead 210 

beam 2 J o 

bean 210 

beast 210 

beastly ^oi 

beat 210 

becas 240 

bech ' bitch. '228 

bechelcr 198 

becken’t "beckoned' 

bcckmged 276 
becos 240 
bedel 208 

beeidid 247 

beetle 207 
begcnnyng 228 
begcr, begest 229 
beggin 2 89 
begyin ‘ he^in ' 310 
behal ‘ behalf' 297 
behauor 281 
beheadoest 256 
beheedyn 2^6 
bcin ' bexn^ ' 289 
beldcd ' buiU^ 246 
bcllcls 239 
bellowcs 22B 
bclovid 267 
bend * band' 198 
bequeath 210 
brquived 209, 291 
bernc 221 
berthe ' birth '2^5 
Beshope 228 
besiche 206 
bcaiclien 289 
besv, besilv 245 
besychyn 226 
bet ' bit ' 219 
bettar 271 
Bewford 242 
beyand 241 
beye * buy ' 245 
bight * kite' 305 
bile ' horl' 251 
bincde 246 
binvc 209 
bist '‘best' 223 
bisy 246 
blaJee 256 
blanckitt 273 


blasyn sterre 289 
bleach 210 
bleh>.hyng 29I 
bles^id 268 
bleyna^ac 301 
bleyndcj blcyna&se 
223 

blcyntc 223 
hleynte "blind' 313 
blind 225 
blodd 237 

blood 232, 236, 237 
libiudc 234, 23s 
bluddc 233, 237 
bliiddynose 237 
blue ' blew ’ 243 
blwe ‘ blew ' 242 
blyn, blyne 303 
boast 234 
boddies 256 
boft 'bought' 28B 
boie 2^0 

boil 'inflamed swell- 
ing 224 

boodie 5 ,boody,boo> 
dys 256 
book 235 

Borgin " Burgoyru' 
281 

bottes * boats' 255 
botU 256 
Boudond 234 
bow vh 230 
boylc 224, 250 
Braban 303 
br-iincicke 254 
breach 2jo 
break 209, 210 
breath 254 
breeches 234 
breicht 223 
Brenfford 302 
bresed 247 
bndc 246 
bridegrumm" 2^0 
Bridgtnen 263, 274 
bnding 'breeding' 
206 

bnnkcrB up 290 
bnnkinge tb 
broil 250 
brokyn 271 
brother 235 
brouk, -bronk 234 
broute 305 
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^45 
bniiie 246 
brnit ^ hurst' 301 
brybry 383 
brjke-fait 309 
brylcyng 309 
buck 333 

burf a33» 337 

Buforde 344 
buildin 390 
baity 244 
bull 333 

Bullinbrook 333, 
footnote 
bullitR 373 
bun 333 
bundle 333 
burden 371 
bnrgine 375 
burgishes 393 
bum 234 
burstels 345 
bushop, bnsshop, 
booshop, 339 
businis 373 
busling 303 
bast ‘ burst' 399 

353 

buted ngt 335 
butter 353 
Imturbulle 345 
bwoe, bwoy * boy' 
310 

bwoil 310 
byche * buy' 313 
byled 334 
Bynche, Kyuges 333 
byskitt 377 
bysshape 375 

Cabul 205 
raffen 340 
Calls 379 
Camerwell 302 
Cammerell 303 
camyth 333 
candylstikke 372 
cane 310 
capable 313 
Lapon «klpn an 
capnchious 393 
capten 379 
Car (Ker) aai 
Carburcr 300 
card 310 

care rk were 194 
carecter, cancior, 

363. ^74 

carefulst 3H3 
caren 37^ 

Ciresbroue 334 


camaL 31a 
carpyntter 271 
carnn 276 
carrots 264 
cartayne, cailen 217 
carter rk after 257 
carye 217 
casement 313 

cast 303 

castyl 273 

caught rk wrought 

35^ 

caul 353 
cauniplet 252 
cause 33a 
cawlle jor 
cawl>d 301 
cawm 397 
Cawnpore 305 
cease 310 
ceme ' catfu ' 195 
L^nzurc 313 
certain 31 7 
certen, certin, &c. 

3^9, 379, aSo 
(.half 203, 3^7 
chamley 233, 38a 
channge 355 
chapimg 390 
Charlbury 305 
Charret 376 
chart ' short' 341 
Chawles 20c; 
cheane 'chain' 348 
cheap 3 10 
cheat 310 

cheldren &c. 336, 

329 

chene 238 
cheryte 198 
cbesiplr 198 
chiclvini; 29G 
chikyniieii 371 
childrnng 390 
childern 301 
childnn 373 
Christmas 301 
chockolet 363, 374 
chorla ‘ Charles' 305 
Chnsmas 303 
christen 302 
chufTcs 388 
church rk such 398 
cliylhode 301 
citizins, cylsyn 379 
Jake ‘ clock ' 341 
tlargy 315, 317 
clarion 276 
dark 317 
clasp 303 
clausset 352 


clean 210 

cleane rh been 209, 
rk Seine 3il 
clendlynes 309 
dene rh grene 309 
clepnd 367 
Clerk 312} 317, 33T 
clift ' cliff' 309 
Clifte * Cleave ' 309 
cloughtB 305 
Clouslcy 303 
to dyme 304 
(a) dypa 281 
coast 3f4 

cobard, coberd, cob- 
berdes, enbard 
313 

coffin g, coffiD 288, 
390 

com 351 
Lokepoule 334 
Cole barber 303 
collage 373 
collidg 373 
colhng * ^353 

colt s foot 303 
combeanion 312 
combly * comely' 309 
,to come *comb ’ 304 
comeners, comyners 
377 

comforde 313 
comfution 394 
comiD 289, 390 
commyne 377 
commyDga5chon3 93 
commysbin 375, 393 
compare rh fair 246 
I Lompeny, compiiiy 

>63. >74 
Comten 376 
comyned logedcn 77 
comyngcasion 377 
conceal 210 
condishume 293 
condytte 377 
conquer 396 
conschens 293 
consedder 229 
consedownng 229 
consbince 273 
coDsperacy 339 
ConstantiDoble 312 
consume 293 
coDsyler 379 
contagion 376 
contenew 339 
conteuudy 238 
continew 343 
contrydicting 374 
cook 337 


coover 256 
conge 375 
cornel, curaels ' ker- 
mV 345 
cose J53 
cost 3J4 
costly 303 

coting 396 

cotingers 163, 373 
congh 357 
courtisie 379 
CoTen Garden 302 
covetious 361 
COUltODB 273 
cow 330 
craddle 256 
crasBc ' cross ’ 3 40 
cream 310 
creature 210 
crebulle ' cnpple ' 
3” 

credyll 194 
crecplc, creple, Cre- 
pulgate 346, 347 
Crenmei iqB 
crismus 363, 374, 

303 

ensned 303 
crooft 304, 357 
crub d 'curbed' 301 
crael, ciuiUy 363, 
373 

CryustyniDUB 374 
Cubit, Cupid 313 
cudgel 333 
cumiuen 351; 
cummeth 336 
cunys 350 
cur 334 

enrrers ' courtert ’ 
381 

Curyponle 334 
cushion 364, 376 
CUES 399 

cusshyns dec 376 
cutlssh 393 
cyan ' can ' 310 

dace /nm dirse 300 
daiter 38B 
Dantry 304 
Darby 3 30 
dare 3 r3 
dark 317 
darkeniB 373 
darse 300 
darth 317 
Dasset 340, 398 
dater, datter 341, 

305 

danfter 3B8 
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daughterrifi aftcnSB 
dawning rh morn- 
ing :ioi 
dead 254 
deal 210 
Deanry 282 
deanst 270 
dearth 2 1 7 
Debity 313 
debutye 312, 313 
deceave 210 
declare rh tbcare, 
weare 195 
deener 208 
deftrre 217 
defeat 2 10 
dcficnlt 22S 
de-flle 246 
defolte 252 
defoyled 224 
defoylynge 224 
delever 229 
dempt 309 
denner, deener 228 
dener 2o9 

Denshyre ^ Devon-' 

304 

derecshons 293 
derectyd 268 
desart 219 
De<;arve &c 219 
deshes 228 
dcsiar 300 
dcsyer, desyerd 300 
deEyonng 300 
devartin 217, 290 
devertin 290 
devower 300 
dcvyll, dyvyls 272 
DevynshT re 275 
devyr 279 
dew ‘ due ' 243 
Dewke 243 
dcyl ^part' 2 48 
deythe 248 
dides 206 
disablegin 226 
disadfantige 275,3 13 
disease 210 
disoblegin 2 89 
dispair rh are 24H 
di'iposishonb 293 
distinct, -ly 304 
divartid 317 
divartion 2 J 7 
divils 354 
diuilysh 354 
divvle 2^4 
diznery 293 
dobel, double, dub- 
bil 272 


done 31J, 13s, 236 
done rh ran 237 
Donkister 263, 274 
door rh too her 300 
Dorsed 312 
doset ^ Dorset ' 298 
Dotchester 299 
doter 253, 3(^1 
dought 305 
doun 34 
donji 234 
Dowerger 299 
downed down' 
dowter, dowttyr 305 
drane 'drawn' I42, 
354 

draught rh thought 

draw 352 
drawers ' draws' 
drawyd 354 
dream 210 
dreamer^ name si i 
dremple 309 
drongoQ 'they drank' 
31a 

dronte 305 
dnist ' dufst' 301 
dryardes 298 
drynges drinks' “^12 
divnkyn 289 
duaring 300 
Dugdel’s 274 
dug;»in 'dudgeon' 

375 

Duliege 3I2 
dumb 304 
dungen 375 
dungeon, dungin 
2^14, 276, 290 
dulcliiss 273 
dwnrl 202 
dwellilh 269 
dyme ' deem ' 206 
meth 206 
dvnin'room 290 
dvomons 303 
dvot 273 
dyre ' dear' 206 
dysibey 275 
(lysshc’se 291 
clv'V‘'tn 2S9 
Ov/er ' Dysart' 304 

early rh Farlty 217 
ease 210, 311 
ease fh days 7ll 
Faster 310 
eat 210 

eat rh gate 211 
ectes ' nets ’ 1 99 


Ed'ard 297 
eddres * adders ' I9B 
ede ‘head' 395 
edjncate 294 
Edmond 303 
Edwar the iiij 303 
Edyngburth 2 88, 
2B9 

Egbcrde 312 
Egyp(c)acc 303,304 
cldroD 22B 
eldyste 370 
eltvant 31a 
elmet 395 
embclshyn 282 
einedgclly 294 
enferre vb rh debar 
siB 

England, English 

222 

enioie 250 
ennes ul court 229 
cnoyd 264, 275 
enlrcded 31a 
enuf aSS 
er * are ' 1 94 
crafty r 295 
ereficr 295 
erf ‘ earth ' 39I 
es * as' 198, 374 
es * 15 ’ asB 
Eslyngton 23 B 
essue 238 
evangiU 27^ 
evil 307 
Lvling 290 
c\yng-song 290 
cx< ep 

cxtinynydc 19B 
iipciisis 369 
ex|'rc^liuns 293 
CKlrcam i 10 
cxtroilinary 299 
cyer ‘ ere ’ 24S 
Eylle ofWyght 223 
e)Sleulay ' faster ’ 
248 

fadr 270 

laggol, fagcis 264, 
376 

faire rh compare 
248 

hakonbngc 297 
Hlv 240 

lanily ‘ vanity '311 
far 202, 317 
fardin 290 
fardyng 21 H 
fii thing rh -garden 
290 


famitare 333 
farther 217 
farther ‘father' 298 
farnentlye 217 
fashin d 276 
fashing, Cuhenges 
276 

fast 257 
fasten 302 
fate rh deceit an 
father 257 

father 'farther' 399 
fation 'fashion' 293 
raul(e) aoi, 230 
fauleth 201 
faunde 230 
fawkyner 201 
feale 'fail ' 348 
feast 3 10 

fedcr 'father' 195 

fedrvd fettered' 313 

Feeldm 290 

feer 247 

felty 229 

feldc 309 

felthe 245 

felwette 'velvet' 313 
felyschepe, felly- 
schvppe, fele- 
schyppe 37R 
fciiyshe^d) 22H 
ferme&c yhrw’sai 
ferre 221 
ferst 'first' 245 
lerther 221 
ferllnng aai 
frrlill 278 
fesshermen 228 
Lhens aoa 
fet ^fit' 2 iH 
fethem I9R 
fethful 248 
feutir 265, 277, 278 
feynde inj 223 
feynte 'fiend' 313 
feyre 223 
flars ‘fires' 300 
file ' vile‘ :^i3 
hnd rk joined 25 1 
hre 

flnggin 376 

flckeryngs 3 3 S 
Flct Strcpt 336 
flodde 336 
lludde 337 
I ochsave 313 
foil 350 
fundashon 393 
fonstone 302 
food J35 
lool 3^3 
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fool 'fall' J53 
foorde ifd 
fonrd 397 
foigeuenenBe 9o3 
forren 379 
forsook 335 
forsooth 337 
forsok 334 
forten, fortin &c 

J‘i9. ’*5.377. 
forteweo, fortewi 

’43 

fortinp 390 
fortiunc 34^, 377 
forinet 37H 
fortrcssis 369 
Fotiescac &c 39S 
fottman 336 
Foi hall 313 
Foynes 351 
fram 341 
frast 341 
frecnly 301 
fren.>heppe 30 1 
fried ‘frtcd' 306 
fnten 'frightened' 

303 

Frog, Mrs 391 
Frogniorton 391 
frontcra 381 
frontishpie(.e, 393 
froth IS 7 
Trust ' thrii\t ' 391 
frynshypp 301 
forst 345 
fust ‘frit '399 
futt 336, 337, 356 
fnyre 347 
fyer 300 

fyrc rh byre ‘beer' 

’47 

Gad 340, 341 
galland s ' gallons ’ 

309 

gannes ‘guns' 333 
garnesey .See 331 
Cnskin 367, aSi 
gale rh eat 31 J 
Galh ' Garth ' 299 
Gaud ‘ Gad' 353 
Gcarge 341 
gearl 310 
geestes 357 
gelding 333 
geiielagye 275 
generald 309 
gcntilwemcri 30B 
gerddlii 241 
geven 30B 
geyyn /’.P 3oB 


I ghostly 303 
I gidit a6S 
gidyn 389 
gift rh theft 139 
gine ‘join ’ 334 
Ginllemen 333 
glass 303 
glemeryng 328 
gletteryng 328 
glove 333. 235 
ginw 252 

Cjod rh road 25^, 
f/i nnawed ib 
porlrrufFes ^04 
(pointer 277 
good 334, 335 
gould 33s, 339 
Rowde 2^4 
^fownd ^09 
pralte 309 

'gxait’ 312 

granefather 301 
grannam 301 
granser 301 
^rasp 202 
grass, fjraas 2S7 
tjreat 209, 310, rh 
cheat 2 If, fh 
sUte 212 
gretis 303 
270 

greu rh verLu 242 

gnd\ll 301 
30a 

i^iivons 206 
gu-ird 310 
^airl 214 

guH soons 296, 30J 
(slices, Mons dc 
206 

grille assoyleaji 

puile 310 

gur^c 301 

I |;wory 310 

‘get' 310 
^yuie 510 

halliday 2 ^6 
Hamblelon * Hamil- 
ton ' "09 

Hambrose 311 
Hammard 296 
handkerchera 304 
banes ' hands ’ 301 
hangg^>ns 2K9 
haiikyng 29I 
Jiansomly 302 
hanswered 31 1 
hanw 2^1 
hnppims 373 
1 happim 271 


harborowe a 18 
hard 203 

hard(e) *keatd' 218 
Harflew 300 
harkne 213, 218 
harme ' ann '310 
harmlys 262, 272 
harms ‘ arvts ’ 31 1 
harrowa ‘ an oivs * 

bars * horse ' 240 
hirse 24 1 
Har\est 2 1 8 
haruist 261 270 
has * as’ 3 1 1 
hasche ‘ ash tree ’ 
3*0 

hash ‘ harsh ' 299 
ha^ike ' ark ' 310 
haskvd 310 
hai * at ' 31] 
haul 252 
haunuh 2Ci2 
hause ' house ‘ 230 
bauoor 2!}! 
hav\n 271 
hawk 2eyS 
hawie 201 
I ha}ryn 2H9 
llaysUns 290 
head 254 
heal 2 10 
heap 210 
heart 212, 218 
heat 210 
heath 2I0 
hrathen 2 ro 
beauin 272 
hevyn 271 
hed ’ had' 19B 
liedde 25 c, 
hedeous 228 
hcLves ' hives ' 247 
height rh state 

305 

hclmyttes 273 
hclpars 371 
helpe 348 
hende ' end' 310 
bender 239 
hcndcs 198 
Henshlow 29a 
herand 310 
Herborowe aaa 

here ‘ ear* 31 1 
herlychc 'early' 310 
herte 233 
herthte) 310, 311 
her\esl 2 22 
hts ‘ kis’ 33B, 229 j 

hether, beLherto 228 I 


hetten*ia/en 311 
( 7 ) hevc ‘ have ' 195 
hevelle ‘ evil' 310 
hewers ^fives' 311 
hewmor 243 
heyndynge ' endm^'^' 

310 

beysi ' eyrt' 3 ' i 
hiare ' 'lire 3r-iO 

hide 346 
hijjus 394 
hinmosL 301 
hire 'hear 206, 
300 

hiresay 206 
hive 246 
hnate 2c6 

hobhlegashoiii 293, 

311 

liofion * often ’271 
hoke ' oak 3 id 
hold ' whole ' 309 
holdyn 289 
bomb ‘ home ' 309 
hondyoR 'hunting' 

312 

hondyrstonde 310 
(the)hone 'one' 

310 

honis 303 
honist, honyst 270 
hood 23s also 

whudd 
hook 23s 

hop ' holp' ^ Pret 
=97 

hnpene 'halfpenny' 
397 

hopj.Tck 311 
horahedde 355 
horsis 269 
hnsbanry 301 
hostenes 298 
hotte 356 
hottest 2^5 
holtist 270 
hou5t ‘ out' 310 
houitch 313 
honnds rh downs 
30 i 

hour ' our ' 310 
house 330 
howeth * oiveih ’310 
howlde ' old' 310 
howyn ' own' 
boyth ‘ oath * 311 
huilwinkt 237 
hue Pret 242 
huisshers 393 
-hullc 345 
HttUt 309 
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hnlte 313 

Humbles 'homilits' 

309 

hunderd 301 
bundershaft 31 1 
hun^rie 233 
hunt 332 
hnrt 334 
hurtid 267 
husbon 303 
hushband 392 
hussce, hussy 304 
huydes 347 
hwutter ' kaiUr ' 

307 See also 

wh- 

hylyn * concear 209 
hyndrvn 289 
hynon ‘ ejfej’ 310 
hyrafLer 306 
hyrdc 206 
hyrdell 346 
hyrdillys 345 
hyre 306 
Hyronside 310 
Hyrvssche 310 

ildt * atsU 309 
iinpeach 310 
implmnts 294 
implement 334 
incurrich 37^ 
indeftrently ao0 
indicd 2^C) 
in(lisiLT(.slKjns 393 
infcniLt 278 
inhnts 363, 274 
in^aj^Mn 290 
In^laild, &.C 223 
inglende 363, 374 
inin ‘antin' 264, 

376 

Injan 394 
Injeau 394 
injoin 350 
iDQocint 373 
iDsidjeous 394 
interpntp mterpritt 

273 

intrust 'interest^ 

361, 370 
laew 343 
ishu 393 
isle 351 
■▼el 346 
Uic 363, 374 

Jamyngham 331 
Jarsis ^Jerseys '370 
ams 367 
arzy aai 


Jaylardei 309 
jeallious 381 
jebardy, jeberdy. 

jubertcj Jubardy 

lebet ao8 
Jenewery 198 
lerre ' /ar * 22a 
jesper 198 
jine 331 

jum rh hue, dtvine 

351 

loy 250 
joyuant 250 
joyst 324, 350 
Jubiter 312 
Juhyter 312, 313 
judge 232 
junaiit 350 
just J33 

(vrOjusC rh mu~i 

233 

justisifi 269 
Justus a pesse 276 

kaiude 224 
kaindom 391 
kathern 30 1 
kattuin 30T 
ke-ard ^ card' 310 
kechvn 245 
ket^.hyn 146 
kechyns 246 
keeped 2(^4 
Keighley 389 
ke ind * kind’ 310 
kendled 246 
kerchys, &c 304 
kiff ^ kith ' 391 
kind 246 
kiudnis 373 
kipe ao6 
kiping 206 
kipn ‘ capon ’ an 
kiiching 272, 290 
knell 327 
knet(t) 237, 246 
knetLed aa8 
knowlych, &c 373 
knywe 34a 
kusshing 290 
kyind 310 
kype * keep' 306 
kypt 254 
kyrstemec 301 
kysshrd 291 
kytehyn, &c 271 

laboroas, -ouSelj 
2B1 

ladge 24T 


Udyll 272 
lafTe 'laugh' 2B8 
laft 'laughed' 2 SB 
lamb 304 
LambefTe 291 
lameakynnes, 1am- 
skm 304 

Lamcth 302, 304 
Lamhyth 304 
lamme 304 
Lancoster 274 
larn, lam’d 215, 
2 iB 

laship 305 
last ' lost ' 340 
Latten 372 
laught, xnf. 309 
law 353 
laydinge 34B 
leaf 310 
lean 3 10 
leap 3I0 
learnen 390 
leauen 3B1 
leave a 10 
led ‘ lad' 199 
Icecc 346 
leerne 356 
* leetle ’ 307 
lemited, lemyled 
338 

lemouds 509 
leuth 391 
letel, leetle 3 dB 
Iclusr 277 
Icvf^ ' live ’ 2d 8 
lever ’ liver’ 308 
Icvcray 229 
levery ao 9 
levin ^ living"' 390 
Icvyd 300 
levyn, inf 3O0 
levyug * living' 208 
Icy3t 223 
leyiith 39 1 
liked * like ' 309 
limb, lim 304 
linen 26 1 

lining 390 

lipe * leap ' J09 
liquid 296 
lit 'let' 223 
liv ‘ leave ' 309 
liver ' rather’ 3 06 
loay ‘ lie' 224 
lodgins, lodgcns 

389, 390 
Ioffe ‘ loaf' 255 
luffe ' ^augh ' 2 88 
lotte ‘ icathe' 291, 

309 


Lollebronk 334 
lombe * loom ' 309 
Lonan, Lonant 301 
longege 374 
loph ' loathe ' 391 
(my) Lor 303 
lost 353, 354 
lost(e) of Lime 309 
louke]? 234 
luncheon 364, 376 
lunchion 276 
Lunnon, Lunnun 

303 

lupinge ' 390 
Lu s s a ni ^ i j/i (Zn* ' 

304 

luBte, vh 345 
Luthborow 389 
lyfte ‘ lejihand ' 346 
Lymbryk 309 
Lymosue 309 
lynand 309 
lyte * light ' 305 
lyther 347 
lylyl, fitc 773 

maid 348 
maik 34S 
mallicbolie 303 
maUter 303 
maltconceived 309 
M^m‘^bu^y 297 
MaiiLhester 262 
maniienng the 
ground 277 
manslaughter rh, 
laughter 388 
mantion 19B 
marcy 318 
margent 309 
Margretys 382 
(I) marie 'marvel' 
3°4 

marngeS; &c. 363, 
375 

marrow ' morrvw ' 
340 

marstcr 204 357 
Marten ' Merton ' 
College 219 
marvylyously 3 19 
Marybon 398 
mash ‘marsh' 394 
massage 'message' 
198 

massangr 370 
Masselsay 398 
massis 269 
massynger 196 
mastee, masti«i, 
roasty 304 
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mad rh ihade 
III 

mal aie 
meat a 10 
mech a^e, 

Mede hulle 14^ 
medigate 'mitigate' 
3 ia 

meece 246 
meichti 333 
meizt 333 
melch 339 
men ‘ man ' 341 
men a warre 364, 
376 

meiide * mind* 
mcngled aiS 
menstralsy aaB 
menfshoned 293 
menyster 326 
meroun aaS 
mese^e 275 
mesry 329 
messyngtr 263, 27^ 
xneatet 241 
mestns ajS 
meynde 223 
meyte 248 
micklemust 374i 

309 

mind 246 
miSLhc'vyous 2B1 
mifiirable a6i, 271 
niib>;in 2H9 
mit ‘ m^ai* 309 
moathes 257 
modist 370 
modre 300 
moil 350 
moistcr 377 
Molbcry, Duke of, 
299 

Mont^wmbre 509 
month 255 
Moogravc * Mul 
grave' 397 
moon 3^1^ 

moonie 256 
morga^e 302 
mornin 390 
momn ' morn ’ 299 
mosscllc 298 
roossh 391 
mostly 30a 
mother 235 
monnth 235 
mouse 2 

(yron) Mowle 303 
mud 233 
mup 333 
Mundav 234 


Mundy a Bo 
mordar a7i 
niQrdre,a7i 
Muaconiti rk, witts 
37S 

mushrompe 309 
ruust rh vnjust 231 
must, mwst 234 
mutter 375 
myche 244 
myelde 223 
mykely ao6 
mynchons 245 
mynite * a note^ 377 
myrour rh terrour 
228 

myry, myryly 241; 
mysdoun rh en- 
chesonn 2^4 
myssomer 301 
myte ‘ meet ' 206 
myve a 06 

namlth 268 

nar 241 

nai 241 

naty 24T 

naught 188 

naaC ^ naught^ 305 

neci^t 269 

(sent) Necolas 228 
nefew 313 

neglects rh sex 304 
nekkerchya 304 
uevew 3 f 1 
nevic, newys *ne- 
phtivs' 366, 267 
nci 303 
neynthe 223 
nidclul 20(5 
oimlcst 302 

nobe ‘ alh ' 253 
noble, nobil, nobole 

373 

noise 31^0 

(for the) nonest 309 
nonplash 292 
Noifiick 397 
Northumberlain 303 
nolhink 39a 
DUS ' nurse * 299 
nyew 242 
nyst * nice ’ 309 

oatmell 278 
obleged, obleginge 
226 

obleige 223, 226 
oblige 226 
obliged rh beseiged 
j 26 


oblygischoni 293 
(Sent) Obornes 233 
Obroyn ^ G Brien' 

22J 

obstic^ 63, 274 
ode * u id' 296 
ofTcn 302 
offcndid 267 
oftyn 271 
ofull * awful ' 252 
oil 250 
ointment 230 
ojeont 294 
ojns 294 
ole drudge 303 
(St ) Olive, Uleffes 

374 

oU ' all ' 252 
olso 252 
ombel 295 
Oman, ooman 

* -woman ’ 246 
oppertiinity 376 
oppnsion 23 2 
oppns&ing 223 
opiavne 313 
opunli, opynli 271 
ormgis 370 
orphant 309 
os * as* 273 
osbin 293 
other 235 
otmeU 378 
ould * hold ' 295 
outragioQst 282 
I own ' owned* 303 
I owaold 293 

pade 248 
padrole 313 
pagin ’ pageant* 

304 

palicc 279 
Tamar 297 
pamcnl * pavement* 

304 

panes * pains' 248 
Papeses 303 
pardc ‘part ' 313 
parden 276 
pardner 31 ^ 
parshalles 392 
parsnage 282 
parsoQ ' person* 21^^ 

319 

particnlerly 374 
partysebon 393 
pashena 293 
pasitively 241 
pass 303 
passell 398 


ptssongert 264, 274 
passoni 
299 

passport 313 
past rh waste 204 
(to) past away 309 
(to) paster 377 
Fosteme 299 
patent ‘paten 309 
pation ‘ passutn' 393 
paih 303, JS7 
pawnee 205 
payt ^ fay it' 282 
peety J07 

jicjon ^pigeon* 228 
peler(tj 228 
pelere 228 
pell ' piir 229 
pelory 228 
pcjiill 372 
prriijjus 394 
person 319, 333 
persuadid 268 
pertrych 232 
perty^hon 293 
pete 308 

peted ‘pitted* 339 
pttefull)ste 308 
pelou^ 3 eS 
pettyful 339 
pety 2 o 8 
pbylosophyr 270 
piLlner 266, 277 
piciurs 2/8 
pigeon 259 
Plgit 276 
piuyshlye 206 
plats ‘plots' 341 
lay rh sea 248 
layr’s rh cares 348 
please rh stays 2 i T 
pleshar,plesshiira94 
plondann 389 
Ponrebmo uth, 
Torchmouth 392 
point 350 
poison 350 
pollcxi^ I9B 
porpice 2B1 
porpioiae.porpyadcc , 
porpoaes 267,280, 

3fil 

poscrip 304 
possestioD 393 
pusshenc ‘portion* 
276, 39S 
posiyll 373 
“poule ‘pool* 334 
poun 303 
poanse 301 
practisi<^ 269 
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pnncin 29a 
prut 'pressed' 198 
piradt 210 
pretty 256 
preraire 219 
preferred rh Blmck- 
fomrd 219 
Premroae 22S 
preniepallei 228 
preuior 229 
pieson 20S 
prevelegye 22B 
prcventid 268 
Prcveacll 208 
preuie 208 
prevyly 208 
prevy seal 208 
preyoaia ‘ prayers ' 
270 

priBioer 276 
pnste 206 
prodlstanti 312, 313 
prodistatloa 313 
prompc 303 
DrosesBchchon 393 
prospeck 304 
provest 275, 176 
proveay 313 
Prutbee 293 
Frutia 293 
Prution ti 
prych 209 
prynche 291 
pryved 'proved' 206 
prynt 265, 274 
ablic 232 
uck 233 
pog *33 
poll 233 
pulse 233 

punchid 'punished 
268, 2B2 

pnnchon, punchin 
264, 276 
Pnnjaob 205 
pupluhe 313 
purchisie 363, 374 
purse 234 
pnrsew 242 
pus 'purse ' 299 
push 233 

pn‘ 333 

putte 'pit' 245 
putts 245 
pwot 310 

pwoyDtement 2B1, 
310 

pylon 224 

quack 203 
quagmire 203 


quake 256 
quality 199 
quantity 201 
quart 202 
qnater 298, 299 
queasie 21a 
quekyn aoB 
Querry ‘ equerry ’ 
281 

Quesontyde 30 1 
questyons 275 
qnewre, quewored 
' cure ' See. 244 
quigbt 305 
Quin a 06 
qoine 351 
qaollity aoa 
quolly^catioDl 202 
quonll aoa 
quote 396 

radyfyde 313 
ram 348 
reasnable 283 
reaaoDs * raisins' 
376 

rcaayn 359, 275, 

376 

reaver, rever ao8 
rebillioQ 333 
rcbowne 303 
Rechard ja8 
rechii aiB 
reckin 375 
red ‘ rid^ 338 
Kednph 391 
rcgc-ard ‘ regard * 

regis ' rejoui ' 334 
rciectid 368 
reioshe 391 
reioy^ahya^ 291 
rckcnyng 375 
relcgus 339 
rembnant 309 
remembr 370, 300 
renk ‘ rank ' 198 
repeat 310 
repetation 377 
rep lot ' repent '222 
requist 233 
requyer 300 
res ‘ rest ’ 304 
reaenably 375 
resestance 339 
respecks 303, 304 
restytuschon 393 
ret * wrote' 339 
retratc rh late 196, 
311 

reveal 310 


rewaidl rk caxdi 
303 

nbboni ribiiu 264, 



RichiDon 303 
Richmond 303 
nek {of hay) 354 
riddle 3 <14 
nghtuoua 3B1 
nntcE 333 

nsebe ‘ rush * 345, 
346 

roast beef 303 
Rochister 362, 373 
roddc * rode* 3g5 
Rome rh Froome 
^39 

rood 235 
ronde 334 
might 224 
run 33a 

Kussll 262, 373 
ryalste a 8a 
rydyn 289 
ryuhe 345 

oa * say' 346 
sa * so* 275 
saak 256 
sadanly 333 
aadyl, Sadie 273 
saft ‘ safe ’ 309 
aalTurn 301 
sagbottn 312 
saifly 34B 
sail 2 10 
bt Jameis 370 
salve 195 

Sakcfeld *Saekvtl/e ’ 

309 

sam 199 
same 199 
Samerseit 333 
bant Towleys 304 
saposc 365 
barge jt 219 
sarment, tarmon, 
oarmouD 213, 219 
sarten Bec 217 
sarve &c 219 
Barvent dec 214,319 
sarvyic dec 3I9 
sassages 241 
[sai3ybr soot 339 
sanfte 252 
Saulyabury 301 
saume 30 l 
sauth 230 

sa\ccoDdyte, -con' 
dutc 277 


Saveralgoe 333 
saw 252 
Mwgtars 397 
ocafTeli 303 
BCarmysshute 313 
Bchawl * shalV 201 
■cbelyngys 228 
scheppe 228 
schollords 309 
SLhyppe 306, 354 

sLU[nf)t}d 267 
scratch rh wrelcli 
199 

scutchm 275 
sea 310 

searA playandpra^, 
away, survey 31 ' 
Mas rh these 209 
seat 310 

gcates rh states 
31 1 

■vcch 228 
Beck ‘ sack ’ 198 
secretery 274 
Redness 198 
seem 389 
seicht 333 
sekyr 308 

Selengei 'i'/ Leger' 
380 

sell 3X0 
selver 338 
sen ' since ’ 3 3 8 
seuce 'since' 338, 
339 

senet, sennet 'rc'n- 
night' 378, 304 
senncl ' ’ 328 

sens * since' 328 
sent Necolas 228 
bent Obomea 353 
sentiinint 273 
aeniing ' ^’tiding' 
■i *3 

scniy * 70 ' 304 
sepukyr 397 
Bcrjants 323 
sermonte 309 
sems 381 
besschyoiiyB 393 
scsterns 329 
sesters 229 
bcsyn dec. 259, 364, 

375 

aelt ‘ Sit* 229 
sctlishe 1 98 
sewer * sure ' 343 
scyit 333 
beynt Oleffea 274 
shader^ mead 311 
shaiver 348 
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■halde ‘ ikalt' 313 
ihuiee gloTM 367, 
381 

■hammj breeches 
sBi 

Shasbury 303 
aha’t 397 
sheaf 3 10 
sheath 310 
bheftesbury 198 
shelmgs 339 
ihellyDgs 338 
shepc 'ship' 338 
sheuenog 338 
sheute ' suit ' 393 
shewtid 393 
shm’d rh joynd 351 
shirUst 301 
sliitte, y^aitte 'shut' 

345. 346 
shook 335 
shrevyu 3o8 
Shnneham 304 
sbunes 383 
shroud 330 
shud, snocild 397 
shued ' shawed' 343 
shner, shur 'sure' 

395 

shuea 335 
abugar 393 
shuite (of clothes) 

393 

sbntyng 335 
shype ■ sheep ' ao6 
sick 3S4 
sien 'seen' ao6 
sike ' sick ' 206 
silie, sillic 354 
silly 354 
smcible 333 
singi]) 369 
siogler 383 
sistar 371 
Eith ‘ Jt^h ' 3B9 
ikasely 39S 
skirt 310 
sky 310 

■later * slaughter ' 

306 

■laughter a 5a 
slouiDglie 290 
■lowe * slew' rh 

vowe 238 
ilyvys ao6 
smart 219 
smertli aaa 
■met 228 

■methe 'smith' 226 
smol ' small' 2g3 
■mot 256 


■Denelyng aaB 

soft 'sought' a 88 
sogars 397 
sogers 294, 297 
solmon 252 
Bolome 262, 27^ 
som'at 276 
sonner 236 
Son y lawe 303 
sor * swore ' 296 
sord 'sword* 206 
sonful 264, 276 
Bossy 253 
soudears 297 
sound ^ swoon* 296 
soupar 270 
aourd ^ sword* 296 
Southark, South- 
wick 263, 274 
BOW ‘ saw ' 2^3 
sowlen ' swollen ' 2 96 
spake inf 211 
Spaniald 309 
spare rA whearei95 
sparkyll 272 
spaw‘j/fl' 205,253 
spayke 24B 
speak 210 

speakerA n]akei96, 
rh mistake a 1 1 
speoce ' expenditure' 
281 

sperege 275 
spencts 229 
spetting 229 
spiclye 206 
spike 'speak' 209 
spletlyd 328 
hpQou 235 
spyde 'speed* 206 
spykyeg 209 
ipyrtys 28a 
squash aoi 
I squeak 2 lo 
squrge 307 
Btabiil(l) 27a 
standyn 2B9 
stane 'stand* 301 
stannes still 301 
stap 240, 241 
stapal, Etapeli, sta- 
pul a 72 

stapel dec 259, 27a 
star 2 20 
starlyng 2 20 
atarme 'storm* 198, 
rh harm 240 
startyl 2 72 
Slates rk tealcs 196 
stauke 201, 297 
siaytfes 248 


steak ao9 
steal a 10 

steek ' stick* ^ iteekid 
20 B 

stcll 239 
stepyll 273 
sterid 245, 246 
aterope 229 
bterre 222 
sterryng 34S 
stert 222 

sterve, sterue 222 
StcVCD 313 

stirnll 27B 
stockins 290 
Stokes 25a 
slomechere 273 
stomichers 263, 274 
stumick 263, 274 
btook ‘ stock * 256 
slrape 240 
stream 210 
btreethilh 26S 
stren ‘ itrana" 199 
strcnlhe, strenth 291 
btrept 2^9 
btrett 256 
slritk 304 
btncklier 303 
bUike ' stirk ' 301 
btude 234 

stude rh fortitode 

23^ 

study 232 
slummock 274 
biupendious 2bi 
slurgin 276 
:stuirc 246 
style ' steel’ 206 
slypyllc 206 
suck 232 
suet (bh-) 393 
buich 346 
summer 232 
sumptions, &c 266, 
377 

sumpt^'me 309 I 

Suiideilin 303 
bundery 299 
sunt. * soon ’ 333 
Sune cla-'V 303 
sunner sooner* 236’ 
surgeon 264 
surgiant ' surgeon * 
3°9 

surgin 'surgeon* 
276 

suspishiouily 393 
sutnly 354 
suit' soot' 233, 337, 
356 


■wallow rh holow« 
aoa 

swans rh bojigs 302 
swara * sworn ’ 240 
swart 202 

sweat axo, 21^4, ^56 
sweffte aa6 
swene * dream * 304 
sweet sweat ' 

356 

Bwich 345 
swnc rh groin 251 
SW0I3 202 

swolne rh bemoBn 
397 

Bwolwe-bndde 202 
bwone 'swollen ' 397 
swound 296 
swut ' soot * J37 
symed ao6 
b)mpil 37a 
Syn, syni, sent 379 
syng>ne 289 
synst 309 
syttyn 389 

takm 390 
tale a 10 
Tam 341 
larmeB 374, aio 
Taufs ‘ Tofts * 30a 
taught aS8 
taunt 353 
taward 275 
Tawbot 201, 297 
layking 24B 
teach 210 

teach thpc rh be- 
seech thee 209 
teerm 256 
teges * tedious ' 394 
tell 210 
temberall 313 
tenne a clocke 364, 
276 

terryed 22a 
testement 274 
Thalia rh higher 

301 

thames * Thomas * 

241 

Thames rA streames 
211 

thang God 312 
thankfnlst 282 
1 hanksgivin 290 
tharchangill 272 
iheare rA, declare 
‘95 

the, thcr 2 So 
thcmel 247 
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ihcDck a 19 
(>)tben2e ' thxnk ' 

ihenkiD^ ‘ thanking 
19B 

therell 'the earl' 199 

thethcT aaS 

])e tou))ei 334 
thingas 369 
thir ‘ there ' 106 
thoat 305 
thof a 83 

thonged 'thanked' 
3 ” 

thorf aBB, 301 
thoasan 303 
thouient 313 
thouiiod 371 
thonxn 303 
thread 356 
threvoIlcE 'frivo 
lous' 39I 
thiongedone 371 
thrash 333 
ICrust 345 
thrasty 346 
tbnmb 304 
Thursda 379 
iharsteth 343 
thursty 346 
thnsty ' thirsty ' 399 
thwart 303 
ihyngeth 313 
tile 351 
till 'tell' 333 
tokyn 37a 
tomb 304 

lomii ' Thamas' 
363, 374 
toosscd 337 
tortoiK, tortus, tor- 
tei, torteyse 367, 
aBl 

toitnce 367 
toughtr 4 ywrought 
333 

tonke 334 
luk 334 
toy 330 
Innlls 3 Bo 
Irayvcll 347 
treat 3 10 
trechrously 3B3 
tredcd ' treated' 36B, 

tredid 36B 
Iremlyng 301 
Trenyte 338 
trey 'try ' 333 
troffe 3BB 
truDshecn 376 


tryall rh. disloyal 
334 

tuck ‘/Mi ’ 337, 356 
tuf 38S 

turkis, tnrkkas dec. 

367, aBi 
turn 334 
turquoise 367 
tnyl 350 
twelffe 313 
twilete ‘ toilette ’ 
Iwittenham, Fwit- 
nam 394 
twoil 331, 31a 
twoile 310 

nman 396 
Umhle 395 
undr 30a 

vndr ' under’ 370 
vndre 3 7 * 
nngratefnlst 38a 
unkende 347 
unkyll ‘ uncle' i’ll 
(nn)schette 345, 346 
unsolTethe ‘ un- 
sought ' 3S8 
uut (him) 'unto' 
382 

untel 339 
ntmysl 373 
up 333 

Uphowel = Ap- 374 
upon 333, 333 
uppard 396 
upriph 303 
’ll sly ' Ursula ' 399 
Usquebath 3 89 
utherniK 337 
Dyl 350 

valkynge 391 
▼allyed 3 78 
valy ' imlut ’ i'll 
Valys 393 
vardy 330 
Varmeut 330, 309 
varaal 330 
Tartue 315, 330 
vase 305 
vaashelage 39 1 
vayage 334 
veal 310 

veker ' vicar' aoS 
Tele ‘ weal' 393 
velyni 3aS 
venyschyd 19B 
verchew 394 
veidjnre J94 
vermin rh fervent 
1 309 


Verney (Vainy) 33 1 
venis 369 
verteoui, vertions 
366, 377 
vertush 391 
vesetars,veseturs 3 3 B 
vesshell 391 
vestit 339 
Vestmynater 393 
Vetyngton 391 
veye 393 

veyver ‘ weaver ’ 
393 

"Vicandge 375 
Tilde, vylde, vildely 
^09 

Voderoffe 393 
Toiolence 334 
Volsake 393 
volupteons 166, 377, 
386 

/otnan 393 
vomen 393 
Vosseter 393 
vyne 393 
vyvet 393 

wag aoj 

wagon, waggans 

264. 375 

walker 348 
waller * wafer ' 348 
wan 3oa 
wan ' ane * 307 
Wanysday 19B 
war 303 
warder a03 
Wardcrop, Ward- 
rope, Wardroper 
3^3 

warff * wharf' 31 1 
warkys flee. 330 
warm 303 
warn 303 
wane 330 
wars, warue 333 
wart 103 
was 303 

was rh. crets 19B 
wascole, wascoU 
303 

wasp 303 
watch 303 
wate * wait ' 346 
water ao3 
watre 37 ^ 
waller 355 
wattle 303 
Walton 333 
way 348 
weak 310 


wein 310 
weeh ' which ' 3 38 
weeheman 198 
wedewe 308 
wedow(e) 206 
weevil 307 
weight rh iate 305 
weket, wekytt 308 
wekyst 270 
well 'will' 338, 
339 

welvet 393 
Welyam 32B 
wemen 3 o 8 
wcD ‘ when * 31 j 
wendow 33B 
Wenger 292 
Wtnsday 301, 303 
wcrche 345 
wergers 293 
wermes 345 
'^tiol'wJureof' 311 
werst 245 

wery, were 'very' 
3 Q 3 

wesDing * Wishing' 
338, 346 

weashe ' wuh ' 198 
WcBtmestcr, Wesl- 
myster, WasmeA- 
ter, Westmusler 

303 

Westminster 303 
wctch vb ] 98 
wete vb 308 
wete ' wheat '311 
weteleres 33B 
wetelle 293 
weteth 306 
wez 198 
wexe vb i 98 
■weyjt aaj 
whack ao3 
whale 31a 
wbalew 393 
wharf aoa 
what ioi 
wheat a 10 
whight ' -white ’ 305 
whirry ' wherry '135 
whistle 3aa 
whoate ‘ hot' 307 
Whoddon aoa 
whole, wholle 307 
wholie 307 
wholyn a 71 
whome ‘ home’ 307 
whoote 'hoot' 30B 
whore, whor^om 

I 307 

I whoi ‘ was ’ aoa 
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whot ^what* 202 
whot, whole, whott 
•Apt* 307 
whou 356 
whodd • hoed ’ 308, 
rk bud 337 
whylde • •while' 309 
Wl * ttv ' 3 o 6 
wich ' which * 31 1 
widgeon 364 
wig ‘ whig' 31 a 
will ‘ well* ja3 
Wilti>hire 30a 
wimin 373 
winch'd 393 
wind, aij, J50 
wme 33 s 

wii rh coquet 339 
withaught 23a 
woaler J 03 
wocliin;^ J02 
wochialt 309 
woddes rh goode 

IB 25^ 

wode ' would ' 397 
wolde 307 
W olstcr ' Ulster ’ 
30H 

womb 304 
won, wone *one* 
woolyche ^M^’307 
WOOA * OfUC 307 


wonBt 309 
wood ' word' 399 
wood * would* 397 
woolen a6i 
woorde 356 
woorke 356 
woorse 356 
woorthie 356 
word 334 

wore, worr ••war* 

303 

Worik aoa 

woming 30 ^ 
worse 334 
woB aoa 
washing aoa 
wosse ‘ wai ' aoa 
WoBseter 298 
Wosled 'worsted* 

aga 

Woster 399 
Wosirett 3or 
vvother * other* 308 
wounds rh lam- 
poons 30a 
woyce 393 
wrath aoa 

wretched, 4 d a6i, 
167 

wreten a 08 
wretvn ao8 
wright * write* ^0^ 


wntins ago 
wrothey 'worthy* 

wrynchynge aaa 
wrytyn 289 
worst rh adust 398 
wusled 399 
wuls * oats ’ 306, 

307 

wyct. • vice' 293 
wyckcs 254 
wye ' why ’31a 
wyght ••white* 31a 
w/ld * will * 309 
WyiUrs 293 
wyped ^whipped' 

3 " 

wypyng ao6 

yander 240 
yeare ' ear * 30B 
yearl 308 
yearnestly 30B 
\ L irth aa6, 30B 
yeailhy 308 
yeate * gate '19^ 
ycUcs * eils* 308 
5ende * end* 30B 
yending 308 
ycrb 308 
ycre * ere' 30B 
ycrly 30B 


yerst •erst' 308 
yese ' ease ’ 308 
yest ‘ east' 30B 
yeucn 'given ' aoS 
yeucD ‘ even 30B 
jeuery 306 
yewthe 344 
5 -IoIl 'fallen ’253 
y-graundyd 31 a 
y-leyche 3*3 
ymljeryng days 346 
yocke 255, 256 
yolk 297 

yorth 'earth' ' 308 
youers 300 
y oueB ' use* a 44 
youmore, yuamored 
a 44 » 395 
youselull 344 
youst 'used* 244 
yousyal 266, 378 
yow, zu 379 
ya ■ os' 273 
jshette 24J, 946 
yt ii/’ 995 
y-tohe ^13 
yts 'ttu' 989 
yuel 945 
yvell 946 
y-writon *71 

XU ‘/fftt ‘ 979 
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TO NEW MATERIAL 


Words, (S<c , marhid h will be found in the footnotes, those marked App m 

the Appendices 

SUBJECT INDEX 


Adjectives, plurals of with -s, 305 


Basire, Mrs , spellings of agree with 
some of Milton's rhymes, App 400, 
her spellings thyr, thire, App 410, 
and presnar, ib , 406, agree with 
Milton's 

battle, hnal syllable of not reduced 
to syllabic -I by Gill and Milton, 
App 407 

Bone, Gavin, on rhymes showing 
un-rounding of o, 24 in 


chosen, as monosyllable, App 402, 
404 

could, -I- pronounced in, in i6tb and 
17th c in stressed positions, App 
409 


Darbishixe, Miss Helen, on Milton's 
spelling wraulh, App 399, points 
out resemblances between some of 
Milton’s spellings and those of Gill, 
lb , 403, remarks on P L (Morgan 
MS ) 2, 403, on P L 662, lb , 404, 
on Milton s spelling buis'nesse, 408, 
on Milton’s spelling prisner, 406, 
on Milton's spelling hunderd, 410, 
on Milton's tkirs Mtr, their, 410 

driven, driv’n, drivn, as monosyllable, 
App 402. 404 

-en, -on, as syllabic -n, App 402. 403, 
this recognized by Gill, 403, 
written -'n, -n by Milton, 403, 404, 
loses syllabic quality after voiced 
open cons , 402, 404, and before a 
following vowel, 402. 404, pro- 
nounced -in, 405, 406 
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fallen, (al'n, &c , as monosyllable, 
App 402, 40^ 

folly, rhymed with dally, by Shakes- 
fieare, ,141 N 

Gill, general accuracy of his observa- 
tion of English pronunciation, 
App igg, equates English 'long a' 
with Crf'rni aa, suggested explana- 
tion, lb recognizes syllabic 
-I, -n, -r, App 401 
given, giv'n, as monosyllable, App 
402, 404 

Harley, Lady Bnlliana, spellings of 
which show long vowels, App 400 
see also refs to geet loos, beest in 
Word Index, hci spelling pruner 
agrees with Miltons, App 406 
heaven, heav’n, dec as nionosyllabU , 
App 4ua, 404, as two syllables 
lb , 401; 

high, pr like hay App 400 

All instead of ifi used by Milton, tti 

-1-, early loss of in halt, jq-N 
-1-, loss of in should would, App 400 
-I- retained in should, Ac , in 
stressed positions in ibth and 17th 
c lb 

Metathesis of r in huvdted , Ac , App 
4()g 410 

Milton’s autograph, MS Inn toll 
Cambridge App 401 and passim 
Lit poem and line, Morgan MS 
1’ L Ilk I revised liv Milton 401 
Lit passim in App 111, bv line 
Modern [li] from (J and M b 0 
first sbortcning of, - CJN this long 
vawel retained m many words 111 
17th c, cp (Jiioutc) App 401 

0, un rounding of rhymes indicating 
this, 24 IN 
-on, see -en 

Orton, H , on iliphtlioriging of M E 
ii 111 Northern English, App 400 

perfumes, rhymed by Pope with 
blooms by 1-ady Wmchilsea with 
comes, App 401 

prison, a-s monosyllable, App 402, 

404 

-r-, early loss ot before -s, -sh, 298, 
2e)0N 

-r, probably not pronounced by 
Milton in thir, q v , App 410 


Rome, rhymed with gloom by Swift, 
and with doom by Pope, App 399 
rome, inverted spelling for room, App 
399 

-shew, written for -sue, early i6th c 
example of, 29 3N 

Shortening of Mod [li], 1 i;th c 

example of, 237N 

should, -I- still pronounced in, in 
16th and 17 th c in stressed 
positions, App 409 
stolen, stolne, as monosyllable, App 
402, 403 

storms, rhymed with harms and arms 
by Sfienser, 24 in 

sudden, hnal syllable of not reduced 
to a syllabic nasal by Gill and 
Milton, App 404 

Swilt, objects to um for 'them' in 
reading liturgy 329 objects to 
han't for 'have not,’ App 411, 
writes itnt’rtng, nat'ral, Ac , App 
408 

swolen, swolne, as monosyllable, App 
402, 4(13 

syllabic -1, App 406, 407. 
syllabic -n App 401, 402 4 (j 4 
syllabic -r, App 407 
syllable, lost in unstressed positions, 
App 40S 

their, weak forms of in speech of 
Milton and his contemporaries, 
App 410, probably pronounced 
without -r by Milton, ib 

'um, lor them objected to by Swilt 
when used in reading Liturgy in 
f'hurch, 329 

Un-rounding of o, indicated in 
rhymes, 24 in 
Unstressed -en, -Oii, see -en 
Unstressed syllable, loss of, App 408 

Volley, pionounced like value, 24 in, 

277 

Voltaire, asserts 1* in E.ng triu, 
&c , has same sound as Fr w App 
399-400 

Vowel, loss of, before -n followed by 
another vowel App 402, 403, 
before r followed by another vowel 
App 407 

W-, written for wh-, by Milton, 312 
would, -I- still pronounced in, in 
“tressed positions in ifith and 
17 th c , App 409 
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a ( = Prep ‘on), 
276 

a 'have' unstres- 
sed App 411 
abslate 'absolute, 
App 408 
advcntrouG (Mil- 
ton), App 407 
answerd, App 
408 

Arblastr, App 

407 

ared aired, App 
401 

aspm (Gill), App , 
406 [ 

batning (Milton), 
App 404 ! 

battailp App 407 ; 
beast, beest best', | 
App 4(11 j 

betknmg (Mil- j 
ton)., App 404 1 
betr, App 407 
bi7nis (Ciill) 
liuii ness, buis- 
nesi (Milton), 
buisnes bisnis 
itc &L , App 
4o« 

bord ling (Mil- 
ton) App 407 
brayl ‘ Tret J4H 
breTcrn (t«ill), 
brethfrn, App 
410 

brokn (tiill), App 
4rn 

chus’ii (Milton) 
App 404 
cho/n (CtiII), App 
40) 

Lii'ilUr more 
12()N 

compny App 

40}1 

contages 27 H 
contymacy 277 
LOOSt cost,' vl) , I 
App 401 
Loudest cou’dst 
‘couldesf (Mil- 
ton) App 409 I 


could sounded 
cool'd, App 409 
cov'nant (Milton) . 
App 4ort 

dark'n'd (Mil- 
ton), App 404 
disadvantages 
27R 

driv'n (Milton), 
App 404 

'em (Mi)ton) 129 
emrald (Milton) 1 
App 407 

entird (Milton), ] 
App 40H 
Exemnation, 

App 40H 

fall'n, App 402 
lain (Milton) 
App 40 q 40O 
falsewood loH 
feel fell' ji;4, 
App 401 
fihl (tiill) App 
4 ot) 

flnwrets (Milton) 
App 407 
forbidd'ii (Mil- 
I ton), App 40) 

' forgoot jorgol,' 
App 401 
fooutc ‘foot ' 
App 401 
freend, App 401 
I freezind (pres 
part , Milton) 
j 147 

I freez d (Milton) 

I 347 

I lust 'first 299N 

I geet gel, App 
' 40 1 

gen'rous, App 
40 fl 

gintlmm (Oill). 

App 406 j 

giv'n (Milton), I 
App 404 I 

goldn (tiill), App I 

403 I 


j gotyn, App 406 
) goverment (Mil- 
i ton) 30J 
i Goyles, St 224 
I grandfather 
' (possess) 318 
grav'n (Milton), 
App 404 
gudde 237N 

lia 'have,' un- 
stressed App 
41 1 

haf 'half 297N 
han't 'have not 
j\pp 4 1 1 
liardning (Mil- 

ton), App 404 
Heav’n Heav'ns 
Heavn, heavns 
htavnly (Mil- 
ton), App 404 
harem 'harm ' 
299N 

hav, strong form, 
hav, weak 

form (f»ill) 

I App 4 1 1 
I haze’l (Milton), 
App 407 
hceld 'held' 3114, 
App 40 1 
heraltr, App 407 
hcvn, hevn (Gill), 
App 40 3 

I hcvyn App 400 
j hey 'high, App 
' 400 

highth (Milton), 

I App 400 

^ hinderd (Milton) 
App 408 

I hondard '100' 

I App 410 

I honorde, App 

' 408 

hoot 'hot,' App 
40 1 

hov’ring (Milton), 
App 407 
humbl'd (Mil- 
ton), App 407 
humblness, App 
40b 


, hundard l.un 

derd, hundird 
j hundurd App 
! 410 

imbatteld (Mil- 
} ton) App 407 
imbroidrie (Mil- 
ton) App 407 
I inno'cent, Ajip 
, 408 

intangl (Gill), 
App 40(1 
iv'ry App 407 

Jeamsis, St , 

I 'James's,' App 
I 400 

; Knightwood 30K 
kiild 'could' (Gill), 
App 409 

I Icsn 'lesson' 

I (Gill), App 403 
likning (Milton), 
App 404 

loos 'loss,' jVpp 
4" I 

loost 'lost,' App 

1 4(21 

I Lunun (Gill, 

I 1621) ^U2 

j lux ur^ , Apj 5 40K 

Tnaneinp mean- 
I inf>’ 2 I 1 N 
manes ‘means' 

] (n ) 2 1 1 N 

I mead ‘made,’ 

' -^PP 4^* 
meads 'maids, 
App 40 1 
med’cinall (Mil- 
ton), App 408 
mem’ory, App 
408 

more civiller 
326N 

! mut (O E mot) 

I 237N 
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myrt'1‘5 (Milton), 
App 406 

(a) nagy ‘an ague' 
277 

ndt'ral, App 40S 
navill (Milton), 
App 407 
neener ‘never,’ 
App 40 1 

o 'on' 27(1 
oftin App 406 
om nous, App 
40H 

one ‘own’ 307 
opn’d (Milton) 
App 403 
uxn ((■ill), App 
401 

passiane 275 
passingtr (Mil- 
ton) 27 s 
ppipll, peepil 
App 407 
pirshi w 20 3N 
prison (Milton) 
App 402 
prirn (Gill), App 
4<M 

pnrner (C>ill), 
prisncr (Mil- 
ton), presnor, 
&(. , App 406 
propr, App 407 
prysin 271; 

reasnabell App 
40C) 

reckning (Milton), 
App 404 


reest ‘rest/ App 
401 

rekning, reck’- 
ning, App 406 
rekyn, App 406 
rifl’d (Milton), 

App 407 
rig’orou&. App 

405 

ns n (Milton), 

App 404 

robbryys, robrys, 
App 407 

rome, inverted 
spelling for 
room, App 400 
roonge 'rung' 

234N 

safern, App 410 
say 'sea,' App 
401 

scatterd, scatter'd 
(Milton), App 
40 H 

schyd 'ihould,' 

App 409 
seasning, App 

406 

bedell ‘schedule 
277 

s heeding 'shed- 
ding,' App 401 
shuld 'should,' 
App 409 
skalers 'scholars' 
((jiU) 24 IN 
stabl'd (Milton) 
App 407 
stoln (Gill), App 
403 


strenth (Milton) 
291 

suddnly, App 404 
swolne, App 403 

tapstne (Milton), 
App 40i( 
teram 'term' 29SN 
terfe (Milton) 
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